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PREFACE 




H itherto it has comniorily been supposed that the pre-Arj'an peoples of India were 
on an altogether lower plane of eiv'llization than thdr Aryan conquerors ; that to the 
latter they were much what the Helots were to the Spartans, or the Slavs to their 
Byzantine overlords —a race so servile and degraded, that they were commonly known 
as DSsas or slaves. The picture of them gleaned from the Myuins of the liigveda 
was that of black skinned, Hat-nosed barbarians, as different from the fair Aiyans in 
physical aspect as they were in speech and religion, though at the same time it was evident 
that they musT have been rich tn cattle, good fighters, and possessed of many forts in which 
they defended themselves again^ the Invaders. These “forts ", however, were explained by 
Vcdic scholars as being no more than occasional places of refuge—simple earthworks, that 
is to say, surrounded, may be, by palisades or rough ifonc walls ; for, seeing that the 
Aryans themselves were ftill in the village ^late and that their society wus in other respedH 
correspondingly primitive, it was deemed impossible that the older races of India—the 
contemptible, outca^ Dilsas—could already have been living in well-built cities or fortresses, 
or in other respects have attained to a higher ^tatc of culture. Mentally, physically, socially, 
and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors was taken for granted, and little or no 
credit was given them for the acKievenients of Indian civilization. Never for a moment was 
it imagined that five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Patijah 
and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilization of their own, closely akin but in some respefls even superior to that of 
contempomry' Mesopotamia and Egypt. Yet this is what the discoveries at Harappl and 
Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond question. They exhibit the Indus peoples of the 
fourth and third millenia b.c., in possession of a highly developed culture in which no 
ve^ge of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. Like the rest of Western Asia, the Indus 
country is ilill in the Chalcolithtc Age —that age in which arms and utensils of ^one continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper or bronze. Their society is organized in cities ; their 
wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade, which appears to have extended far and 
wide in all dire^ons. They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They have 
dome^icated the humped zebu, buffalo, and short horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, 
elephant, and camel t but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless were yoked. They are skilful 
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metal workers, with a plentiful supply of gold, silver, and copper, Lead, too, and tin arc 
in use, but the latter only as an alloy in the making of bronae. With spinning and weaving 
they are thoroughly conversant, Their weapons of war and of the chase are the bow and 
arrow, spear, axe, dagger, and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved ; nor is there 
any evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other implements, hatchets, sickles, 
saws, chisels, and razors are made of both copper and bronze \ knives and celts sometimes of 
these metals, sometimes of chert or other hard ^ones. For the crushing of grain they have the 
muller and saddic-rjuern but not the circular grinditone. Their domeitlc vessels are commonly 
of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic designs ; more 
rarely they are of copper, bronze, or silver. The ornaments of the rich are made of the 
precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, ivory, carnelian, and 
other ^ones ; for the poor, they arc usually of shell or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, for 
which there Is a wide vogue, are of terra-cotta, and shell and faience are freely used, as they 
arc in Sumer and the Weit generally, not only for personal ornaments but for inlay work 
and other purposes, With the invention of writing the Indus peoples are also familiar, and 
employ for this purpose a form of script which, though peculiar to India, is evidently 
analogous to other contemporary scripts of We^lem Asia and the Nearer East, 

To the extent thus briefly summarized the Indus culture corresponded in its general 
features with the Chalcolithic cultures of Weftern Asia and Kgjpt. In other respects, 
however, it was peculiar to Sind and the Panjab and as diilindtive of those regions as the 
Sumerian culture w'as of Mesopotamia or the Egyptian of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to 
mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively re^ridted at 
this period to India and was not extended to the We^ierti world until two or three thousand 
years later. Again, there is nothing that we know of in prchi^oric Egypt or Mesapotamia 
or anywhere else in Western Asia to compare with the welLbuilt baths and commodious 
houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, much money and thought were 
lavished on the building of magnifleent temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs 
of kings, but the reft of the people seemingly had to content themselves with Insigniflcant 
dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley, the pifture is reversed and the fineft ftruftures 
are those erefted for the convenience of the citizens. Temples, palaces, and tombs there 
may of course have been, but if so, they are either ft ill undiscovered or so like other ediflees 
as not to be readily diftinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, Mr. Woolley has unearthed 
a group of moderate-sized houses of burnt brick which conftitute a notable exception 
to the general rule ; but these disclose such a ftriklng similarity to the small and rather 
loosely built ftruftures of the lateft levels at Mohenjo-daro, that there can be little doubt as 
to the influence under which they were erefted. Be this, however, as it may, we are juftifled 
in seeing in the Great Bath of Mohenjo-daro and in its roomy and serviceable houses, with 
their ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and elaborate syftems of drainage, evidence that the 
ordinary townspeople enjoyed here a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled in other parts 
of the then civilized world. 

Equally peculiar to the Indus Valley and ftamped with an individual chatafter of their 
own are its art and its religion. Nothing that we know of in other countries at this period 
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bears any resemblance, in point of to the miniature faience models of rams, dogs, and 

other animals or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, the bell of which — notably the 
humped and short-horn bulls—are dislinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling for 
line and plallic form that has rarely been surpassed in glyptic art ; nor would it be possible, 
until the classic age of Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human 
statuettes from Harappl figured in Plates X and XL In the religion of the Indus peoples 
there is much, of course, that might be paralleled in other countries. This is true of every 
prehiHoric and of moll historic religions as well. But, taken as a whole, their religion is so 
charad:eriSical1y Indian as hardly to be diltinguishable from Hill living Hinduism or at 
leall from that aspedt of it which is bound up with animism and the cults of Siva and the 
Mother Goddess—Hill the two moH potent forces in popular worship. Among the many 
revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in llpre for us, none perhaps is more 
remarkable than this discovery that ^aivism has a hiHory going back to the Chalcolithic 
Age or perhaps even further Hill, and that it thus takes its place as the moH ancient living 
faith in the world. 

In many ways, the problems propounded by these discoveries are closely akin to those 
raised two generations ago by Schliemann^s excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. When, 
in the Second city of Troy, Schliemann unearthed his famous treasure of gold, he jumped to 
the conclusion that it was part of the treasure of Priam hidden at the sack of Troy ; and 
when, later on, he lit upon the royal shaft graves of Mycenae, he believed, not without reason, 
that he had found the reHing places of Agamemnon and his family. At that time none 
dreamt of the sea-power of Minos or the brilliant culture that had existed round the coasts 
of the ^gean before the coming of the Aryan Hellenes. It was reserved for later explorers 
to demonHrate that there were kings of Mycenae of a different race and speech before 
Agamemnon ; and that the second city of Ilium had crumbled to ruin long centuries before 
the Trojan war. The parallel that Greece presents in this matter is the more significant 
because in Greece, as in India, it was the happy fusion of the southern and northern races 
and the intermingling of their widely divergent talents that led to the splendid outburH of 
classic thought and art ; and the memory, moreover, of what she owed to her older population 
was effaced almolt as efieiftually in Greece as it was In India. To the ancient Greeks the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were as much the beginning of things as the Vedas Hill arc to Indians, many 
of whom may regard it as little short of impious to look beyond these venerable writings 
for a possible source of inspiration and knowledge, 

But it is in regard to the early civilization, not of India alone, but of the whole Ancient 
Orient that these new discoveries seem likely to revolutionize exiHing Ideas, The Importance 
of the r6lc played by palaeolithic man in India has long been recc^nized, and from a 
typological comparison of paleolithic and neolithic artefacts the inference has been drawn 
that it was aHually oft Indian soil that the latter were firH evolved from the former. Be this 
view correft or not, there can be no queHion that the north-weH of India, with its vaH, well- 
watered plains, with its abundance of game, its warm but variable climate^morc propitious 
perhaps then than now’—and with its network of rivers affording ready means of 

* See bckrwp Chapter 1. 
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cornmunication and Intercourse, muft have ofFcred a 5 |)ecial]y favourable field for the 
advancement of early society, alike when man was in the hunting ^age and later when he 
had turned himself to agriculture and the domestication of animals or was opening up 
commerce with distant lands. At present, our researches carry us back no further than the 
fourth millennium B.c. and have lifted but one corner of the veil that hides this remarkable 
civilization, but even at Mohenjo-daro there ate AliJl several earlier cities lying, one below 
the other, deeper than the spade has yet penetrated, and though the permanent rise of the 
subsoil water precludes the hope of our ever being able to eicplore the earliest settlements 
on this site. It can hardly be doubted that the ftory already unfolded will be carried still 
further back on other sites, of which there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind 
and fialuchi^an. One thing that Elands out clear and unmtflakablc both at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappi, ts that the civilization hitherto revealed at these two places is not an incipient 
dvilization, but one already age-old and ftereotyped on Indian soil, with many millennia of 
j human endeavour behind it. Thus India mu^ henceforth be recognized, along with Persia, 

I Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as one of the moil important areas where the civilizing processes 
of societ)* were initiated and developed. I do not mean to imply by this that India can claim 
to be regarded as the cradle of civilization ; nor do 1 think on the evidence at present 
available that that claim can be made on behalf of any one country in particular. In my 
view, the civilization of the Chalcolithic and succeeding Ages resulted from the combined 
efforts of many countries, each contributing a certain quota towards the common ^ock of 
knowledge. From the Neolithic, if not from the Palicolithtc Age onwards the moSl populated 
regions were undoubtedly the great river valleys of South and South-Weit Asia and Northern 
Africa, where the cold was never intense, where food and water were ready to the hand of 
man, where pafturagc was good, irrigation feasible, and communication easy along the 
courses of the natural waterways. In each of these river valleys, on the banks of the Nile 
and the Euphrates as on those of the K 9 run, the Helmund or the Indus, mankind may be 
assumed to have had equal chances of development, and it is natural to suppose that progress 
in one direction or another was being made in all these regions simultaneously and doubtless 
in many others besides. If this view, which is surely the moil rational one, be accepted, if 
wc regard this wlde-fiung civilization of the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, we shall better understand how, despite 
its general homogeneity, it nev'crtheless comprised many widely differing branches, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain its local and individual charafter, 

« * » * * « 

The excavations at Mohenjo-daro described In these two volumes were carried out in 
five winter seasons between 1922 and 1927, and preliminary accounts of moil of the work 
done have already appeared in our Departmental Reports. These preliminary accounts, 
however, were necessarily brief and were compiled perforce at the close of each season, before 
the excavators themselves had had time fully to digest their materials. For this reason and 
In view of the world-wide interest awakened by these discoveries it seemed to me desirable 
to co-ordinate the results of these firfl five years and to publish as complete a record of them 
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as IS at present prafBcable, but the reader must understand that these volumes do not claim 
to be other than provisional. In the nature of things it could not be othervrise. We arc 
engaged in opening up an entirely new chapter of civilization. Our task is but ju^f beginning. 
Fresh materials are coming to light atmoi'i daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensibly 
changing. In such conditions any approach to finality is out of the queitton. With our 
fadb and figures—and these arc the backbone of these volumes — we are on firm ground. 
They may be relied on to itand the te^ of time. But fa£is and figures arc not everything. 
They need to be efFedlively interpreted, and this can only be accomplished effetlively 
when our knowledge of this period is much fuller than at present. Let me add, 
too, parenthetically, that it can only be accomplished, now or in the future, by specialifts 
conversant with the subjedf in all its bearings, I cannot refrain from stressing this 
point here, because the antiquities from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa already figured in 
the pages of our Departmental Reports have been made the subject of much nonsensical 
writing, which can be nothing but a hindrance in the way of useful research. It was my 
anxiety to ensure that the exploration of Mohenjo-daro and the publication of these valuable 
materials should lack nothing which expert knowledge could supply, that decided me three 
years ago to cnlt^ for our work, here the help of a specialist in Mesopotamian Archeology, 
the intimate bearing of which on our Indus Culture had become abundantly clear. By a 
^Stroke of good fortune I was able to secure the services of Mr. Ernest Mackay, well-known 
for his excavations at Kish and Jemdet Nasr, and an archaeologisit of long experience in Egypt 
and PalcSHne as well. To this officer my debt in regard to these ^xilumes is a particularly 
heavy one ; for to him has fallen the task, necessarily very' laborious and exa^fling, of describing 
not only the bulk of the minor antiquities, but a substantial share of the monumental remains 
as well. Other collaborators in this publication to whom I take this opportunity of tendering 
my grateful thanks, arc ; — Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of Archeology in 
India, and his Deputy for Exploration, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, who have turnisbed 
descriptive accounts of the excavation work done by them in the seasons 1925—6 and 
1926-7 respeffively ; Mr. Sidney Smith, Inspeftor of Antiquities in Mesopotamia, and 
Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum, who have together compiled the elaborate Sign- 
Manual reproduced in Plates CXIX-CXXIX and contributed illuminating notes on the 
mechanical nature and on some external features of the Indus writing; Professor S. l..angdoii, 
of Oxford, who has supplied another important chapter on the same perplexing subject of the 
writing ; Mr. M. Sana LJllah, Archscological Chemist in India, who has made moft of the 
chemical analyses and, in Chapter XXV, has dealt with the sources and metallurgy of copper 
and its alloys ; Mr. A. S, Hemmy, lately Principal of the Government College at l^ihorc, who 
has investigated the syitems of weights and measures ; Col, R. B, Sewell, Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and his colleague Dr. B. S, Guha, who have made an exhaustive 
examination of the animal remains ; and Sir Edwin Pascoe, Director of the Cleological 
Survey, and Mr. A, I.. Coulson of the same Department, who have performed the same 
service in regard to metals and minerals. 

To Mr, A. J. Turner of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and his colleague in the 
Technological Laboratory', Mr. A, N. Guiati, 1 am also much indebted for their careful 
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researches in canne^on vith the use of cotton Mohenjo-daro \ to Sir Aurel Stein for 
supplying me with the materials relative to Baluchis in from which the map at the end of 
the text has been compiled ; to Dr. C. W. B. Normand, Director Genera) of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department in India for ready assiifance given on the que^ton of ditnadc changes ; 
to Dr. H. R. Hall, ever a generous and helpful friendt as well as to the Troffees of the 
British Museum, for allowing two of their officers to take up the compilation of the Sign- 
Manual as part of their official duties in the Museum ; to Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, also of 
the British Museum, for his in£tru£Hvc note on the glazed pottery in Appendix II; and to 
Dr. A. B. Cook, of Queen's College, Cambridge, for several valuable suggeifions in 
connexion with my chapter on the Indus Religion. 

Three other scholars whose names I cannot pass over in silence, are the late Mr, R, D. 
Banetji, to whom belongs the credit of having discovered, if not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any 
rate its high antiquity, and his immediate successors in the task of excavation, Messrs. M. S. 
Vats and (C. N. Dikshit. The valuable work accomplished by each of these officers in turn 
is already widely known and will be ^iJt further apparent from the pages of these volumes, 
but no one probably except myself can fully appreciate the difficulties and hardships which 
they had to face in the three seasons at Mohenjo-daro or the pluck and enthusiasm 
with which they overcame them. 

Finally, and as a po^cript to the above, which was written more than a year ago, let 
me add how much indebted 1 am to Mr. T. K. Fctiniman of Trinity College, Oxford, for 
the great care he has taken in compiling the Index to these volumes, and to Mr, Arthur 
Prob^ain, the Publisher, for his unremitting intcreit in the work as well as for much 
practical help. 


JOHN MARSHAIX. 
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T he richer grain-lands of Sind in the days before nn^em im^tjon were the broad 

plains of Skana between the Indus and the Kohi^lhan or Kirthar Mis. MotenjcMlaro. 

their feitiHty is much enhanced by the network of artifiaal can^s and proteaive 
« bands " along the banks of the river, but, even without these, this traiVinu^ways Iwye been an 
exceptionally produftive one, since it was watered not only by the main ^eam of the ndus 
but by the long and winding loop that now funftions as the Veilern ra an , _ 

as by a multitude of other natural waterways and Iak« that take the _ mage _ 
weftern mountains. Round lArkana itself the country is known aa tM ^ ^md 
and compared with many parts of the Province it may well be likened to a 
beit, however, the term is a relative one. For in spite of ite namral 

ftill many patches of salt wilderness or stretches of unreclaimed jungle interrupting the 
culti^^tion._^ this diilria and in one such small patch of barren land that 


Sitiiation und 

extent o( iite* 


Webern Railway, afid aj from Uirkana town, ine mounas wm^i. ^ 

the ancient city, or rather series of ciUes (since there are several 
upon the Other) arc conspicuous from afar in the riverme flat, the highes o e , 
north-weil comer, rising to a height of some 70 feet, the others 

above the plain. The aftual area covered by the mounds is now no mote than about .40 acr«, 
but there is little doubt, as we shall presently see, that floods and erosion have 
diminished their extent, and that the deep alluvium deposited by 

the lower and outlying parts of the dty. Floods, too, and erosion, accelerate y e e ^ 
aridity of the climate, have worked much havoc in the mounds that have survived, cu ng 
them up into hillocks, furrowing their sides, and widening and deepening the long 
that mark the lines of the ancient ifcrects. The salts dso which permeate the sou o m 
have ha^ened the decay of the site. With the sUghteil moiilure in the air, these ^ts 
ciyftallize on any exposed surface of the ancient brickwork, causing it to disintegrate an e 
away, and eventually reducing it to powder. So rapid is their afbon that within a few ho^ 
after a single shower of rain newly excavated buildings take on a mantle of white nme like 
freshly fallen snow. The desolation that thus diilinguisbes this group of mounds is shared 
by the plain immediately around them, which for the moft part is also white with salt and 
su£lains Uttlc besides the dwarf tamarisk and the babul, the camel-thorn, and tussocks oi 

1 A map of Sind and BaladsiSto, shflwing tlie pfchlfttjrie dtei disCDV«cd op te date, wiil he found 10 th* 
pcclKl Al tlkc rad of this vdumc. 
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MOHENJO-DARO and the INDUS CIV ILIZ AVION 

coarse grass. Add to tliis that the climate of the locality is one of ^e woi^ m In^a ; 
that the temperature mnges from below freezing point to tio degrees Fahr^enheit; that there 
arc bitterly cold winds in winter, frequent du£t storms in summer ; that the avemge rainfall 
is not more than 6 inches, but occasionally (as in 1919) varied by torrential ^owjipours ; 
that clouds of sandflies and mosquitoes increase the discomforts of life—and it will be found 
hard to plfturc a less attraftive spot than Mokenjodaro is tt><lay Nevcrthel^s, it would 
be wrong to assume that the conditions now prevailing were necessanly the same five thousand 
years ago. when Mohenjo^aro was a flourishing city. On the contrari^ there are reasons 
for beUeifoig that both the climate and phpical aspefts of the country have undergone 
material changes since then. Thus, that the rainfall used to be sub^i^tially heavier 
it is at present, may be Inferred from the universal use of burnt mitead of sun-^ied bncks 
for the walls of dwelling houses and other buildings. From the earh^ times at 
Mohenitwiaro with which we are as yet acquainted, its builders were ji^ ^ fa^liar with 
simndricd as with kiln-burnt bricks, and habitually employed the former for foun^tions and 
infillines, wherever they were protcdlcd from the elements. Had the chmate l^en as dry 
and the rainfall as scanty as it is to4ay, it can hardly be doubted that they would have used 
sun-dried bricks (which arc far cheaper than burnt ones) m exposed parte of the buddings 
as well, juft as builders use them to-day, not only in Sind but m ev^ other arid country ot 
the Orient. Another piece of evidence bearing on the same point is furnished by the class 
of engravod on the seal nmuleB (Pis. Cill to CXVI). Apart from cattle and 

fabulous creatures^ these animals are such as are cominorJj fotind m cknip, jungly country 
namely the tiger, rhinoccroSj and elephant; the lioui which notoriously prefers a dry zone, 
is conspicuous by its absence.^ Unfortunately, none of this e^^dence is decisive. It may 
be argued, and fairly so, that the poorer kinds of houses not yet been excavated m the 
earlier £frata % that, so far as the later ones are concerned, the materials for them were obtained 
by dismantling the older ilruifbires belonging to the wealthier classes ; and that the use of 
kiln-burnt in preference to sun-dried bricks signifies nothing more than the prcvaibng 
opulence of the city. Similarly, it can be maintained that the many house and afreet drams wfoch 
are such a conspicuous feature at Mohenjo-daro, were designed to carry off only the refuse- 
water of the houses, not rain-water at all ; and that, had they been intended for the latter, 
the receptacles into which they discharge, if not the drains themselves, wuld neces^nl^y 
have been more capacious. Then, again, a* to the animals on the seals, it is true no doubt 
that the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant arc found as a rule in moi^cr regions, but the tiger 
is aill Qccasionallv shot in Sind, while the elephants portrayed on the seals may have 
tame ones imported from other dKlrias. Taken by itself, therefore, none of these pieces 
of evidence from Mohenjo-daro can be regarded as conclusive. But, taken collcdivcly, they 
certainly point to a heavier rainfall than Sind enjoys to-day, and this inference is corroborated 
by the climatic changes that can be shown to have taken place in the neighbouring difrrifts 
of BaluchiAan. Luckily, the fadfr in regard to the latter region arc indisputable. At spot 
after spot in Southern Baluchifran, in the mid^l of desert wastes where there is either no water 
at all or only enough to su^am a handfrd of nomads. Sir Aurel Stein found the remains of 
large and once flourishing settlements belonging to the prehistoric age. Of these remains 
1 shall have more to say anon in connexion with the wefrward diffusion" of the early Indus 


* The eiJy reprcsetitnion of liooe, if indeed they are Uoiii, dthtr at Mohcnjo-daia or Hafapfa is that on the 
imall Mallng figured io Pi. XII, la, where two lions appesr as “ genii ", conotived perlups m officiatiiiB at a fuered 
ccrcmoEuaL Cf. pp. $3 and 70. 

* Cf. pp. 96 ff. iit/nt. * 
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culture. Here It is sufficient to draw attention to three points only in regard to them. The 
firft is that the immense and laboriously conslruaed dams or as thej' are 

called which are a diainaive feature of many of these settlements and which were mtended 
for the holding-up and storage of water, would haw been as useless as 

the rainfall had been substantially heavier. On the other hand^nd this is the second 
point—these same dams would have been entirely superfluous if the onfall had been 
I reasonably ample one and distributed more or less evenly over the whole ye^ as it now 
is, for example. In Northern Europe. It was only bemuse the rai^all was deficient 
they were needed at all. The third point b that much of the d^iccati^Dii of Baluchi^ 
mukt have taken place at some period between the Chalcolithic Pen^, when the population 
was comparatively dense and settled, and the fourth wntup. e.c., when Alexander ^e Gr^ 
made bis disaftrous march back through the deserts of Gedrosia, and when its conation musl 
have been as parched and barren as it is tCMky, Indeed, from the terrible pithire of this 
area which b painted by Arrian and other hi^tonans of Alexander, there ^ be no r^m or 
doubt that the general desiccation of the country had been accomplished some centui^ ^ 
leail before AleLider traversed it, and this conclusion is borne out by Arrians ^tatemen , 
based on the authority of Nearchos, about the losses sus^ned by Sc^ramis and 
they attempted a similar feat; for, whatever the truth behind that ^lD^y, it is evident that m 
popular traction Gedrosia had long been regarded as impo^cable for the of ar^es^ 

£ far, then, as Baluchistan Is concerned, we are on pcrfedly s^c ground m affirming that 
in the Chalcolithic Age—the age to which moil of these prehiiionc 

assigned^he rainfall of that country, though by no m^ns a ^*^7.^ f ^ 

in excess of what it b now; in other words, that it was m the neighbourhood ol, say, i J to 
40 inches per annum ; and it will accord with the m,ndence at pr^ent 
Mohenjo-daro if an approximately equal rainfoll is assumed for bind. But 
tespefts the same dimaL conditions prevailed in both these areas and whether the desiccation 
that subsequently overtook them is attributable to the same causes, are queilions that must 

aill acceptance among dimatolo^stsMs that during the la^ 

glacial and poft-glacial periods the northern ilorm belt was defieaed by ArcBc changM. 

Ltbcr south. wl the result that the Atlantic rainstorms, which now over Central and 

Northern Europe, then passed over the Mediterranean and Northern Ainca and g^^udly 

expended their energy over what b now the dry belt of feuthern Asia but not before ^y 

bad reached the Indo-Gangetic plains. According to this theory, the Sahi^ and Eg^t 

at one time enjoyed a climate as damp and variable ^ Central Europe does tj^ay and ^ e 

now desiccated countries further eaft—Arabia, Mcsopo^ia, Perem Baluchislan, and 

Sind—though not quite so favoured, nevertheless came m for a re atiyely bountif^ 

more or less evenly diatibuted throughout the year. Northern India, 

aflefted by the winter ^lorms that traverse the Mediterranean to S)Tia and Paleilme, and it 

has therefore been inferred that Northern India received ainplcr and more 

^fore the storm belt had shifted northward. This theory is cer^inly ^ at ra£bve one, 

the more so because it links together climatically all the countries, from foe Atlantic to the 

Indus, that are comprised in foe Mrasiaa dry zone, and fornishes a 

explanation of how these countries, which are now largely barren wa^es, may 

been densely populated. So far, however, as the theory applies to Smd, it is not a convincmg 

1 A«fd SteiD, A» Tsnf ia Gtdrtiia (Mem. AxtW. Stinis? of Itii'a, No. +j), p. »' ■ .. 

. aaddili ..., V. Gordon Childe. Tir - 
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one, smce it takes no account of the gradual shrinkage that has been going on tn the area 
aflfefled by the south-weft monsoon or of the obvious likelihood of the valley of the Indus 
having once been included in that area. For that the monsoon has, in faa, even in recent 
centuries, extended over trafts that are now untouched by it, is attested by the cadence of 
hl^torv. Thus, Moslem writers up to the dose of the fourteenth century a.d. frtquently 
allude to the rainy seasons in the Multan Province, which is now well wrthm the zone, 
though it occasionally feels the force of cyclonic ftornia travelling westward from the hwd 
of the Bay,^ Again! it muft have been this same retreat of the south-weft monsoon that 
produced the devaftating dryness which in modern times has overtaken the plains of Sibi 
to the south-weft of Quetta and converted lands that were once green and wdl cultivated 
into a howling wilderness.* Seeing, then, that In the case of both Multan and Sibi, the cause 
of recent desiccation is to be found, not in the failure of the wefterly rain-ftorras, but tn the 
withdrawal of the monsoon towtuds the north and eaft, it is not unreasonable to infer that, 
at a ftill earlier date, the monsoon may have withdrawn from the lower valley of the Indus 
and the deserts to the eaft of it, and that its withdrawal may account, in part at any rate, for 
their desiccation. In this connexion Dr. C. W. Nonmnd, Dirtaor of the Indian Meteoro- 
Ic^cal Department, writes as follows *; " Sind and Baluchiftan are alike in being and 
regions, but differ from one another in respeft of the time of Incidence of their scanty lain^l. 
In Sind (and some neighbouring portions of Baluchiftan also) rainfall occurs chiefly during 
the monsoon. Over the greater part of Baluchiftan, however, the season of greateft rainfall 
is winter. These fafts are shown in the following table ;— 



NoriiLdl 

Rfila&ll in 
very wet 

Rdn^U in 
vety dry 

j /Winler 

r 

ii (ton) 

1 0 (1911) 

IMonswia . 

5 

171 


I (191*} 

a- 1 /Winter 

5 i 

[0 1 

(iqil) 

2 (iqit) 

Boluchftto iMonwoti . 

2 


£'917) 

i (t 9 l 8 ) 


" In this table the winter season covers the months November to April, while the monsoon 
is from June to September. The table also contains data of the total rainfall in abnormally 
wet and abnormally dry seasons respeftively. It is immediately obvious that, if one is called 
upon to explain a paft: rainy age in Sind, it is more reasonable to do so by postulating a change 
(and, judging from 1913, not a very great change) in the monsoon conditions ; a very much 
greater change in meteorological conditions is required to e^lain a copious rainfall in winter, 
unless a change in the orography of Sind’s surroundings is simultaneously poftulatcd. 

“So far as Baluchiftan is concerned, one may imagine either a more rainy winter or 
a more rainy monsoon than at present, but preferably the former. In Baluchiftan a dry 
winter is one in which the winter depressions from the weft are inaftive. Wefterly winds 
arc a normal feature of the upper air circulation over Baluchiftan in both dry and wet winters. 
Sometimes, for some unknown reason, these wefterly winds carry with them afttve 
difturbances, which produce a wet season, as in 191 Jj sometimes they carry equally 
numerous but Inaftive depressions, as in the dty winter of 1921- 

i Cf. Itaperig/ G*£ettier ef laJia (Prov, Seno), Panjali,vcl. i, p. 14-1 *iid Major H. G, Raver^', The Milirfd 
of Sind and jti tribotiuici,*’ JASB. voL Iiti (189^% FP" i j iSt* 

* Cr. Raveriy, loc, cit:.,|ip. 31 a-i ),ii. jri, where he quote; frota the and the hiftoiy of Mir Me'^Qia 

of lather. ^ , 

* I quote fjfcim a perMi!ul letter. 
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THE COVNTRYj CLIMATE^ AND RIVERS 

“On the whole, if one is to put forward one single explanation for heavier rain in the 
pail in both Sind and B!l]Q[:his^1n (especially South Baluchiilan), it is much simpler on 
meteorological grounds to seeh that explanation in a more abundant monsoon m these areaSi 

Independently of these considerations we muil also not forget that in neither Egypt 
nor Wlesopotamsa is there any evidence to show that during the Chalcoltthic Age the rainfall 
was substantially heavier than it is at present. On the contrary, the universal use of sun-dried 
brick in exposed buildings—to say nothing of other faffs pointing in the same direflion— 
is proof positive that the climate has altered little in those countries during the laSi five or 
thousand years. We shall do well, therefore, to hesitate before assuming that the pluvial 
theory alluded to above explains the changes that have taken place in Sind since the 
Chalcolithic Age, 

1 have dwelt at the outset on this cjueftion of dlmate because of its intimate bearing 
on many of the problems that confront us at Mohenjo-daro. Another hardly less important Changes in the 
auction concerns the river system of the Sind Valley. At present Sind is watered by ike rivtr tyrtam of 
Indus alone with its affluents and branches. This was not so always. Twelve centuries Shd. 
ago, when the Arabs firft came to Sind, there were two great rivers flowing through the laud ; 
to the wcil, the Indus ; to the ea^l, the Great Mihran i also known as the Hakra or Wahindah. 

Of these two rivers the eastern one seems to have been the more important- What precisely 
were their courses in successive periods, and in what manner they were conticdlcd or 
independent one of the other, arc queilions that have been much debated without any reliable 
conclusions being reached. Major Raverty, the foremoil authority on the suhjeft, concluded 
that at the time of the Arab invasion the main channel of the Great Mihran followed a line 
roughly coincident with the exi^ng EaAem Kara canal, which was once an important river 
bed.* ' According to him the terminal course of the Indus, which flows by MohcnJtKlaro, 
was then a subsidiary brunch of the MihrSn, but its course was not the same as a^t present. 

The Mihrtn Itself, he held, was the chief channel by which the rivers of the Planjab* found 
their way to the sea. Whether conclusions as sweeping as these are ju^ified on the data 
available )3 doubtful. One thing, however, may be regarded as certain—and this is the one 
that mainly concerns ua here-^ix, that throughout the Mediaeval Period and up to the 
middle of the fourteenth century there were two large rivers inslead of one, flowing In parallel 
courses to the sea, and that these two rivers divided between themselves the vail volume 
of water from the five rivers of the Fanjab, as well as from the old Ghagghar and Chitang 
to the eail.* Whether in the three thousand years that elaj^d between the Chalcolithic 
Age, when Mohenjo-daro waa a floiirishing city, and the coming of the Arabs, these rivers 
underwent as many changes as during the lail twelve centuries, we have no means of knowing- 

t The lume Mihiia, howerer, eppcais to li*vt boai applied al» on cctaaion tu the present Indus. Cf. Cmiictii, 
jMijmitiet tf Bind, p. 5 i Ravwty, p. 197 I Atit-i-Akhari irwisktkje by Blochniaim, Jarrett, vwl. ii. p. J27. 

■ T.t, it passed cIm* by (he cty of Ator, ilience flowed aouUi fe* wme ^ mila and swept eaftwarJ in a «trve wh^ 
curied it weft of Vniarkol, and to to the Bann of Caleb (then im eftoary of the and by the Koii Ciwt to ihe Arabian 
Sea. Cf. EaTerty, op. at,, ppi t j6-SoB. On the ocher hand, Mr. Ceiwena is of opinion that at the time of the Arab 
invasion the Mihitn. whieh he identifies with Raveriy^s Kawbha, was flowins from north to much berween the .^r 
hills and the pnscftt line of the Indns in a mnrw whkh took it by the walls of Mansufah. Cf, his Ariya//i« sf Sind, 
e. 5 and PL CUI. 

* loclnding the aiitaflE> Ghagghar, and Sutlej on the caft, the Beto. Ravi, Chinib. and Jhchioi m the centre, and 

the Indus od the weft. , . a , ^ j. 

* How precisely they divided thh volume of water, and whether the main witen of the Indus flowed into the 

Mihrin, as Ravefty supposea, or foUowed approainutely their present cmiise, aa sceuu more probable, ue open quesHons 
mtD- wMck \vc need 1301 enter here. 
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It is worthy of romarkj however^ that, according to Major Raverty, the transfer of the Sutlej 
from the Hakra to the BeSs, the drying up of the Hakra itself, and perhaps also the br^uig 
away of the Indus from the Mihran, resulted from the terrific ftorm floods which in the 
middle of the fourteenth century a.d. overwhelmed the whole country between the Sutlej 
and the Chinab,' If this was so, there Is no need to assume that such a <atailrophe was 
anything but exceptional or that others of a like t^nitude had occurred in earlier ages. 
On the other hand, it is well known that all these rivers are subject to constant fluauations 
and changes owing to causes which have always been in operation, notably the violence of 
the floods to which they are exposed, the unresi^litig nature of the alluvium through which 
they cut their way, and their general tendency, like that of all rivers in the northern hemisphere, 
to ** wdS that is, to erode their right ^nks rather than thdr left. Thus, even under 
modem conditions of control, there is hardly a year that passes without some alteration in 
their courses; and, so far as Upper and Middle Sind are concerned, it is probably not too 
much to say that there Is hardly a square mile of their alluvial plains over which the Indus 
or Mihran has not at some time or other flowed. This being so, it would manifeitly be idle 
to speculate on the precise courses which the one or other of these rivers followed in the third 
or fourth millennium L.c, Nevertheless, the existence of the two important Chalcolithtc 
sites of Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar, the one in the near vicinity of the Indus, the other of the 
\t^ern N5ra loop, warrants the presumption that in this diilrift the course of the river 
was not ver}' different five thousand years ago from what it is now, since it is highly improbable 
that cities such as these would have been established elsewhere than on or near the banks 
of an important waterway. 

We may pi^re, then, the Sind valley with its twin rivers and their affluents as no less 
green and fertile in that remote period than it was in the days of Alexander the Great, when 
the territories of Mousikanos were described as the moft flourishing of all that the Greeks 
had seen in India, or than it was two centuries earlier ^lill, when Sind and the Panjab were 
reputed the richc^ and mo^ populous of all the Satrapies of the Achsmenid Empire. And 
because the waters of its many affluents were then partly diverted into the Mihran, we may 
visualize the Indus as flowing by Mohenjo-daro in less formidable volume than it does at 
present' — a river that could have been kept in bounds without such vaft embankments as have 
become necessary in recent centuries, and that in normal years could be counted on to rise 
and inundate, without devastating, the surrounding country. Our pt<ffure, however, would 
be wrongly drawn if we imagined Mohenjo-daro free from the havoc of floods ; for if there 
is one faft that Stands out dear and unmiitakable amid these ruins, It is that the people mus1; 
have lived in ever-present dread of the river. Then, as now, the Indus was the source of 
fertility and wealth ; on its annual inundation depended in a great measure the crops ; on 
it also'the commerce and life of the city. But if it was a beneficent giver, it might equally 
become the author of desolation and ruin. That this was so is shown by the pains which the 
builders of Mohenjo-daro have taken to provide their edifices with prsetcrnaturally solid 
basements and to raise them aloft on artifidal terraces which time and again were heightened 
in order to place them out of roach of the floods. In recent centuries and until the river 
w*as put under control, the plains of Larkana were annually inundated, by a great deluge which 


* Cf. Ravtrty, op. u(., pp. 391-t. Raveriy, whom autliBrity a tite ragge£b that tlies* 

flood* may have been one of the tcudiu fot UrSz can&li in the Ptdizah-Hi 5 £r Diitriel, It b a remarbble faft, 

which has Dot Hitherto been noticed, that Ehii catnftrophc in the FanjAb tynchronized with a period of onpToCedented 
ftonna atui floodi in Earope, Amcnca, and Central AtU. For the kiter, cf. EEkwoith Hnntingion, Ciei/izatim jhJ 

pp. tj6-8* 
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bur^ the right bank of the river between 20 and 30 miles above Sukkur and found its way 
south to the Manchhar Lake and so back, by the Aral River, to the Indus.^ In earlier days, 
when the river was smaller, we may suppose that it overflowed its banks more gently and 
spread ite waters more gradually over the face of the country, as it docs in the Delta to-day. 
Kven so, however, it mu^ frequctitly have happened that the river came down in abnormal 
flood, burning its banks and, in spite of artificial earthworks (if such exUled), cany-ing 
ruin far and wide.* 

Nor was it only again^ these occasional deluges that the people of Mohenjo-daro had 
to provide. They were faced, as the centuries passed, by the fadt that the bed itself of the 
Indus was ftcadily being raised by the va^l volume of silt that the river brings down,* and 
rbat with it was being raised also the level of the adjacent plains. The process was slow but 
relentless. Each annual inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fradtion 
of an inch ; nevertheless, in the course of a few generations, the danger of flooding from this 
cause would be a very real one. The way in which the river has spread its alluvium over the 
whole expanse of plain is well demonitrated by the discovery of ancient brick remains nearly 
30 feet below the present surfece of the ground. The particular Stratum to which these remains 
belong has not yet been established ; but presuming them to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
years old, the average rate of deposit would work out at less than a foot a centur}'. This 
computation, however, cannot be regarded as reliable; for, on the one hand, the remains in 
que^ion may be more modern than is presumed ; on the other, the rate at which the alluvial 
deposit was formed may have been substantially more rapid when the Indus was a slower 
moving river and silt consequently was accumulating more quickly on its bed. 

^ Cf* G^s^^/ie^r iJU Frcrlirfi e/ Siwd, vp]. p, g, 

■ The video t floods of tMs f w (1919) ite hivfx ciuscd by them have aflbrdcd a jf ternhkip Ulufliadon 

of the don^en which muildwayi have threatened the dwdJeri in the Indus Vaitey, though the river may not have 
been as turholcnt iheti u now. 

» The amount of gilt cirricd down by the river at Sukkur during the monsoon season k cakukt^d at nearly a nuLEkm 
tong a di>y» 
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O RIGINALLY, the site of Mohenjo-daro muil have been much more extensive 
rKan it is to-daj' and have fonmed a more closely connefled whole, but water and 
wind, aided by the a^lion of salt in the soil and the extreme aridity of the climate, 
have combined to cat deeply into its sides and carve deep furrows and hallows through its 
middle, leaving only here and there mere fragmente of the later cities. For the most part 
the hollows thus formed bear no relation to the configuration of the ancient Orm^res or to 
the lay-out of the dty. They arc solely the result of haphazard erosion, their contuiirs 
reminding us of some jig-saw puzzle ; but a noteworthy exception to this general observation 
is the latcml depression (designated " Ea£l Street" in the plan) which cuts across the site 
from to wc^ between the VS and HR Areas. Our excavations in these two areas have 
shown that this long, straight depression was one of the main thoroughfares of the dty. 
Crossing it, again, at right angles b another long but apparently less important £lreet (" Firit 
Street '* tn the plan), which traverses both the HR and VS Areas from south to north and 
continues right through to the north of the site, where it has been picked up again in 
Mr. Mackay’s recent diggings. From these two long Greets, as well as from the short 
seflions of others disclosed in other parts of the site, it is evident that the city was interseded 
by long Straight or approximately Straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north to south or 
eaft to west ; and it is natural to suppose that one of these thoroughfores^—^perhaps the moil 
important of them all—ran north to south through the broad depression which divides the 
Stupa Mound from the re^l of the site, in a line parallel with Fir^ Street and conne^ng at 
right angles with Ea^l Street. The depression in que^lion was thought by Mr. Banei^i, 
the firiit excavator of Mohenjo-daro, to be the andent bed of a river ; but no evidence has 
yet been found to confirm this view. Originally, as I conceive it, this depression was nothing 
more than a thoroughfare like £a^ Street; but lying, as it did, north and south it came in 
for the full force of the countless floods which once swept down from the north and which 
mu^ have gone on widening and deepening the depresaion until it rcajched its present form. 
£a£t Street, on the other hand, being protefted along Its whole length by the flanking mounds 
on its north, would not suifor in the same way ; and the lesser ^eets and lanes, which were 
artificially raised from time to time, would ordinarily have been beyond the reach of flood 
water. In other andent Indian dties that 1 have excavated I have commonly found that 
the main thoroughfares were subfbmtialJy lower than the buildings alongside of them, the 
explanation being that, while the level of the latter was for one reason or another frequently 
raised, the public thoroughfares, and particularly the more important ones, did not keep pace 
with them. At Mohenjo-daro, owing to the ever present menace of inundation, the process 

* A plan of thr »ite« jUoo j wieb a map of Sind and Ba[uL;hHtati, will be fDtind in the pocket at the end of thii volume. 
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of IcveVraismg went on more rapidly, or at any rate the effefts of it are now more apparent, 
than on moft Indian sites, not only in the buildings but in the lanes and smaller streets as wdl, 
where from time to time much labour was expended on laying the drains at higher and higher 
levels. Thus it came about that, in the later periods of occupation, there was a considerable 
drop at the points where many of the lanes debouched on the side sbrects, and another drop 
where the latter joined the main thoroughfares. 

What extent of ground was covered by this city at successive periods has yet to be 
determined. On the and north of the mounds traces of ancient occupation, in the shape 
of low tumuli or prehiitoric potsherds strewn over the face of the plain, can be seen for a space 
of half a mile or thereabouts, and to a lesser distance on the weil and south ; but whether 
these areas were once included in the city proper or were merely parts of its extra-mutul 
suburbs is uncertain. One thing, however, that is clear beyond ^ue^lon is that the exiting 
mounds have been greatly reduced in sixe by the incessant erosion of their sides, and that 
the ancient city, therefore, muft once have extended well beyond their existing limits. This 
being so, it follows that, if the city walls ever ^ood on ground higher than the present level 
of the plain, they muit inevitably' have perished. Mr. Mackay has suggested that the dty 
may not have been provided with walls at all, but personally I see no sufficient reason at present 
for this supposition ; nor, on the other hand, do 1 think that the walls of the later citi^ have 
necessarily been dc^royed; for, assuming that up to the time of its xenitb Mohenjo-daro 
went on steadily expanding, its centre would naturally continue to occupy the elevated 
ground formed by earlier settlements, while its outlying parts would overflow further 
further on to the plain below. We do not, of course, know if this process of expansion 
continued up to the latent periods of its occupation. Probably it did not, In the three Jail 
^rata of remains there are abundant signs of decadence, and it is more than likely that the 
city was then shrinking in size and importance. But, however this may be, it is clear that any 
fortifications it may have then possessed, would have stood, not on the rising ground in the 
heart of the city, but on the then level of the plain, which appears to have been some 25 to 
30 feet below its present level; and, this being so, it is by no means improbable that remains 
of them may yet be found beneath the deep alluvium. 

Unfortunately, the excavation of this lower ground is likely to be rendered very 
difficult, if not entirely prohibited, by the height to which the subsoil water has now risen. 
According to the season of the year, this height varies from 10 or 3*^ feet below the surface in 
the hotteS months to within a few feet of it during the monsoon ; but in the winter season, 
when excavations alone are feasible, the water comes within some 15 feet of the surface ^ 
in other words, it is now lO to 15 feet above the ground level of 5,000 years ago. 

Before I close these general observations on the site, it remains to add a few words about 
its ^batification. Between the level of the subsoil water and the summits of the mounds our 
excavations have disclosed not less than seven slrata of remains.’ Of these seven strata, 
however, we have found that the three latest are diitinguished from their predecessors by 
increasing signs of decadence in the size and con^ruftion of the buildings, and that in some 
areas, though not in all, there is also a well defined break between the remains of the third 
and fourth itrata from the fop, as if the dty had been reduced to ruin at that time and 

^ 1 MV nut IfiBbKAiue wff cflnnot bi cwjf cast be itire of the idcndt}^" of pflitiGnlar fhubi in Oiu: qEiaflcf of the 
with tWe m anothts* Even in the Mine mu the haUdingi of any |iven ^isim wttc not tinifottnly e^e^boytd ax 
ttJconilrufited ai one md the mum time. Within, let lu 4 tpane ^ two ceatadd toine may have b^m rf bdit onJy 
occe^ others twice* others three timet i md on etch of thefle Dccaiioni their |iouiid Poor levcii may have been relied to 
vaiTing heights. It h obvlouJ, theicforej that. Hi the ercavationi progrcji^ h may be foimd that the strata tlrcAdy exposed 
in the MTcfal arms represent mow than seven succoaive periods, and diat othere may yet Imvc to be added to ihcfu. 
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renuined in that condidon for an appreciable period before being rebuilt. Of the seventh 
stratum only a very small extent has been uncovered, but, so for as can be Judged at 
present, the diflindtion between this and the sixth ^ratum is more than usually marked. 
Provisionally, therefore, we have divided these seven Srata into three major Divisions or 
Periods, The first of these, which we term the “Late Period^’, comprises the ind, and 
jrd strata; the second, which we term the “ Intermediate Period”, comprises the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th ^rata' while the third, which we term the *' Early Period ”, is for the present 
represented only by the seventh itratum, though, as the digging proceeds lower, there is no 
doubt that earlier itrata still will be unearthed. Thus, "Late IT’ corresponds with the 
second itratum, *' Intermediate III" with the sixth, and so on. These major and minor 
divisions have for the present been determined exclusively by the sfoadficarion of the ftruftural 
remains, not by the andqxiitics found in them. Some of the ilrata, it is true, are associated 
with certain classes or types of antiquities. Thus the polychrome pottery, for example, which 
is illuifrated in Pi, LXXXVll, a, has hitherto been found only In the Late Period, and it may 
reasonably be inferred, though the evidence is not yet conclusive, that it was unknown in 
the earlier periods. But, as a rule, the minor antiquities at Mohenjo-daro exhibit so little 
variation in type, that it is hardly possible to discriminate those of one Stratum from those 
of another, and this difoculty of discrimination is all the greater because up to 1927 our 
labours were mainly directed to the excavation of the surface remains, and nearly all the earlier 
^rata w'hich we had then opened up were in areas where erosion had already denuded the 
surface of later remains, but where, as a result of this erosion, many small obje^ appertaining 
to the later sLrata must have found their way into the ddbris of the earlier buildings beneath. 

It is nor, of course, to be assumed by the reader that the levels of the seven flrata or of 
any one ot them are uniform throughout the site. If we ever succeed in penetrating down to 
the oldeii settlement, we shall no doubt find that it ^iood on the dead level of the then ex^^ting 
plain, but, as successive settlements rose on the ruins of their predecessors, it must necessarily 
have happened that the surface became more and more uneven. Thus, as I pointed out above, 
the oui^kiits of the city mu^l long have been on lower ground than its centre ; while even 
at its centre the levels of contemporary buildings or groups of buildings show great 
disparity. To cite but one example of this; at the beginning of Intermediate III Period, i.e, 
between ^rata 6 and 7, an immense artificial terrace of unburnt brick and clay was raised 
on what afterwards became the site of the Buddhiif Stupa and Monaslery, the effedt of which 
was to elevate the buildings of the 6th and later strata in this area some 22 feet above the 
corresponding buildings round about them. It will therefore be dear to the reader that, 
though the particular depth of a given Stratum below datum level may be, and frequently 
is, an index to its relative date, it is by no means invariably so. 

The flory of the excavation of Mohenjo-daro may quickly be told. The site had long 
been known to dislhrid; officials in Sind, and had been visited more than once by local 
archaeological officers, but it was not until 1922, when Mr, R. D, Banerjl started to dig there, 
that the prehifloric character of its remains was revealed. This was not greatly to be 
wondered at ; for the only ^Iruftures then visible were the Buddhist Stupa and Monaiftery 
at the nortfoweSl corner of the site, and these were built exclusively of brick taken from 
the older ruins, so that it was not unnatural to infer that the of the site was referable to 
approidmatdy the same age as the Buddhisl monuments, viz. to the early centuries of the 
Chri^bim era. Indeed, when Mr. Banetji himself set about his excavations here, he had no idea 
of finding anything prehistoric. His primary objeft was to lay bare the BuddhiSl remains, and 
it was while engaged on this task that he came by chance on several seals which he recognized 
at once as belonging to the same class as the remarkable seals inscribed with legends In 
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Motienjevdaro before eKcavation; the foreground i« the north end of the Stupa mound, looking cajt. 
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an undcdpherabic script which had long E>ccn known to us from the ruins of Harappa 
in the Panjlb, As it happened, the excavation of Harappa itself had at my Indiance 
been taken up in the year previous by Rai Bahadur Day a Ram Sahni, and enough had already 
been brought to light to demonstrate conclusively that its remains, including the insexibed 
seals, were referable to the Chalcolithic Age, Thus, Mr, Banerji’s find came at a singularly 
opportune moment, when we were specially eager to locate other sites of the same early age 
as Harappa. Mr. Banerjl himself was quick to appreciate the value of his discovery, and loit 
no time in following it up. In the fir^t place, he deepened his digging on the eait aide of the 
Buddhist monaitery, as well as at two or three other points in the same prccinfts, so as to get 
at whatever ^trarigraphical evidence might be obtainable, and he then proceeded to attack 
two other mounds in the near vicinity—one (Site II of the plan) on the headland north-wesT: 
of the Buddhiil Stupa and due north of the Great Bath ; the other (Site III) isolated on the 
low ground at the foot of the north-cail corner of the Stupa mound. With the hot season 
rapidly approaching, Mr. Banetjrs digging was necessarily very reiSlrifted, and It is no wonder, 
therefore, that his achievements have been put in the shade by the much bigger operations 
that have since been carried out. This docs not, however, lessen the credit due to him. His 
task at Mohenjo-daro was far from being as simple as it may now appear. Apart from the 
discoveries at HamppH, which he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was then known 
of the Indus civilization. The few ilru^tural remains of that civilisation which he unearthed 
were built of bricks Identical with those used In the Buddhi^ Stupa and Mona^cry, and bore 
so dose a resemblance to the latter that even now it is not always easy to discriminate between 
them. Nevertheless, Mr. Banciji divined, and rightly divined, that these earlier remains mu^t 
have antedated the Buddhist iiruftures, which were only a foot or two above them, by some 
two or three thousand years. That was no small achievement I Naturally, some of his 
conclusions have required modification—it could hardly have been otherwise—but In the 
main they have been proved by our subsequent researches to be remarkably correfl. 

For another reason also Mr. Baneijl’s work at MohenJo-daro is deserving of special 
recognlciotj ; for it was carried through in the face of very real difficulties, due in part to lack 
of adequate funds, in part to the hardships inseparable from camp life in such a trying climate. 

With the comfortable quarters for the officers and ^lafF which I took steps to have erected 
at Mohenjo-daro betin'cen 1915 and 19I7, excavation riicre has become a very much easier 
and more pleasant task than it was in the firit three seasons, when Mr. Banerji and hia 
successors were living under canvas. The fa^ft that two out of these three officers— 

Messrs. Banerji and K. N. Dikshit—Htompletely broke down in health before their labours 
■were finished, is proof enough of the many privations they had to endure. 

During the two following seasons attention was, at my requeft, concentrated on the Work continued 
opening of trial trenches across the main group of nuaunds to the eait. In the firft of these hy Mr, M. S. 
seasons ([913—4) Mr. M. S. Vats, who had temporarily relieved Mr. Banerji as V»ta in 1923-4 
Superintendent In Weflern India, sank two long trcticKcs—onc north to south and the other 
cast to we^l — across the VS Area, His work, unfortunately, was hampered by continued 
shortage of funds, and it was only at a very few points that he was able to expand the digging 
and dear some of the ^trudhJrea disclosed. Nevertheless, he accomplished enough to 
demonstrate that this quarter of the site was occupied, right up to the surface, by remains of 
the Chalcolithic Age, and that these remains consifted mainly of the houses of the well-to-do 
classes. He also eftablishcd the faft that there were several diiSlindl ilrata of remains lying 
one below another down to the level of the subsoil water. - . 

In the next season (19^4-5) Mr. K. N. Dikshit happily had more labour at his 
command, and was able to continue this trenching work on a bigger scale. The trenches which in 1924 -S. 
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he dug were sUI in the DK Area to the north-H:a£t of the VS Area. They comprised a series 
of short trenches :n the mounds A^ B, and C, and the longer ones lettered D and E, the laii 
of which cuts right across the northern part of the mounds fium ea^ to we^. Besides sinking 
these trenches, Mr. Dikshit also partially cleared several of the more important buildings 
or groups of buildings through which these trenches cut, and recovered a large number of 
minor antiquities, including some of the mosl valuable that Mohenjo-daro has yet produced. 
Preliminary accounts of his and Mr. Vats' discoveries have already appeared in the Avuuai 
Reparts of the Arckjeoh^csi Department^ with a number of illustrations, some of which are 
not reproduced in these volumes.^ 

By the dme these trial diggings were finished, we had ample evidence that 
Mohenjo-daro was a site of exceptional promise, where the excavator could get back at once 
to the Chalcolithic Age, without the toil and expense of removing later accumulationa, and 
where he would be sure of finding wcll-buiit ilruihires and other remains in a reasonably 
good iiate of preservation. It was clear to me, however, that jf we were to excavate this 
site on a scale compatible with Its importance, we muft be prepared to launch a much more 
ambitious campaign than had hitherto been feasible. Fortunately for my ideas, the discoveHcs 
which had already been made here, coupled with those at Nal, Harapp^ TaxiJa, Nalanda, 
and other sites, were now rousing such widespread intere^l: that there was little difficulty in 
persuading Government to agree to a more liberal programme and to accord permission to 
my concentrating for a season at Mohenjo-daro as many of my officers and their assiibmts 
as could bo spared from Northern and Webern India. My reasons for seeking this 
permission were not merely that the campaign of excavation which I had in view would demand 
a very much increased ^laff, but that it vras already becoming evident that the Indus culture 
represented at Mohenjo-daro extended over a very wide area, including Sind and the 
Panjab, if not other large tracts to the eait and weii; and I was anxious that the 
officers on whom would fall the task of following up this civilization, should have 
this opportunity—an opportunity not likely to recur—of collaborating together on one and 
the same site and of ffimiliarizifig themselves with the newly found antiquities as well as with 
the moA up-to-date methods of excavating and preserving them- The officers assembled 
for this purpose were Mr. H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle ; 
Mr. M. S* Vats, Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Mr. B. L, Dhama, Assklaut Superintendent in Kajputani 
and Central India, and Mr. Sana Ullah, our ArchseologicaJ Chemiii:. This controlling 
^iaff enabled me to employ efieftively a body of fi'am r,ooo to ],zoo labourers. These 
I divided into four groups ; one to work under Mr. Hargreaves on the HR Area, a second 
under Mr. Vats on the VS Area, a third under Mr. Dikshit in the DK Area, and the fourth 
under my personal supervision with the help of Mr. Dhama and of my Excavation Asai^bint 
from Taxila, Mr. A. D. Slddiqi, on the northern half of the Stupa mound. In the course 
of the season Mr. Hargreaves excavated all that part of the HR Area which lies to the eail 
of Fir^l Street, together with the direct itself and a of the buildings on its weA —as much 
of this area, that is to say, as is described by him in Uie«e volumes ; Mr. Vats expanded his 
previous trench-digging and cleared both A and B Seftions, with the exception of those 
buildings which lie to the caff of Firft Street and a few at the southern fringe of B Section * ; 
Mr. Dikshit returned to the scene of his former labours on mounds B and C, and opened out 
the groups of buildings shown on Pis. LXI and LX 11; while I myself unearthed the 
Great Bath and other blocks of buildings in the SD Area, and explored as far as was possible 

' For rErereooe$, sh footnote *, p. IJ. 

* Tlic aiciii of Mt. Hafinaivti’ digging it liiown io tlie pl*n pnblulied la ASR. 1915-6, p|. Trifi^ of 
Mr. Vsto' digging, iiiJ„ pi, mu 
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the earlier remaitis beneath and around the Buddhiil mona^ery. My primary object in all 
these areas was to dear the uppermo^ ^rata down to such depth only as might be pradiicable, 
without having recourse to dismantling. The later remains are of such intere^ in themselves 
and generally so well preserved, that f was most reluftant to remove any part of thetn for the 
purpose of penetrating the earlier strata underneath, at any rate until we had had ample time 
for their ihidy and could be sure that we were removing not^g of vital importance. This same 
principle was again adhered to by Rai Bahadur Day a Ram Sahui in the succeeding year, and 
explains why up to the close of 1926-7 relatively little itratigraphical evidence was recovered.’' 

Besides carrying out these extensive operations tn 1925—6, I was also able, thanks 
largely to the intere^^ taken in the work by Sir Leslie Wilson—then Governor of Bombay—• 
to get a serviceable road made to Mohenjo-daro from the Railway Station at Ookti, and— 
which was more important ftill—to creel adec|uate otHces, workrooms, and t^iuirters, and 
a small museum for the housing of antitjuities. Accurate plans of the site were also prepared 
under my diredHon by Mr. A. Francis, of the Survey of India, on a scale of too feet to the 
inch, with contours at 5 feet intervals. These plans have been used in compiling the general 
but more simplified site plan which, accompanies this volume. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that up to the close of 1925—6, the operations 
at Mohenjo-daro had been dirc^d by four successive officers, each of whom had multifarious 
other duties to perform and could give only a limited part of his time to the work each season. 
This frequent change in the dire^on of the work was manifcslly a weakness, but it was 
a weakness which up to then it had not been possible to avoid. In the intereSl, however, of 
continuity and the systematization of results, it seemed to me eminently desirable that an 
officer should be placed in charge who could concentrate his undivided attention on this task, 
and, as there was no one in the ArGhay3logical Department who could be permanently spared 
for this purpose, 1 determined, if possible, to get an archKologi^ from outside with a firil-hand 
knowledge of prchUloric cicavations in Sumer and We^lcrn Asia. As already Elated, I was 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to secure the services of JNdr. hdackay. As Nlr. ^dackay, 
however, was unacquainted with local conditions in Sind or the ways of Indian admimiration, 
it was not possible for him to assume immediate dire^on of the work. In the winter 
season of 1926-^7, therefore, it was arranged for him to work under Rai Bahadur Day a 
Ram Sahui, an excavator of wide experience in India, and between them^ they added two 
important plots to those already excavated, the Rai Bahadur devoting himself mainly to 
the HR and VS Areas, Mr. Madcay to the L Area in the Stupa mound. In the HR Area 
the former officer took up the work begun by Mr. Hargreaves in the previous season and 
cleared moil of the ruins weil of Flril Street, while in the VS Area he rounded off Mr. Vats’ 
cicavations on the south and cleared some more buildings on the ea^l side of Hr^l Street. 
In L Area Mr. Mackay was responsible for the excavation of the entire group of ruins 
as they ^and at present. 

It was a pity that for the purposes of this publication arrangements could not be made 
for each of the excavators to contribute the description of his own discoveries. Preliminary 
accounts of moft of the work done have already appeared iti the Annuai Reports of the 
Archaeological Department^* and in the case of HR and L Areas Mr- Hargreaves, Rai 

Smee 1917-S Mr. M*cl»y ba» b«a canying « tfic cxpIsiatioD of the lower fbaa in the DK Are^ 

• Cf. jfSS. 1923-+,pp. 5i-t,Wid pb.xvli(c)Mid (d).iviii,iai!l xir, 1-7 ; T924-5, pp. 63-73. wd pU. ivi-iim; 

192pp. 72-98, snd pb. xvj-ihfi} 1926-7, pp, “>1 ph- 

It ii to be regretted thit Mr. Viits’ ccmtribntiwi to the Repofi for 1912-3 wu so moigw. and ftdl more that 
Mr. Batierji was unaWe, twing to the breakdown in hti health wd other to give a* a«oiint of his opentioiu in 
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Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and Mr. Mackay have each contributtsd a chapter describing the 
results of their digging. It was not possible, however, cither for Mr. Vats or for Mr. Dihahit 
to collaborate in these volumes. Accordingly the excavations done by the former in the 
VS Area have been described by Rai Bahadur l!bya Ram Sahui, and those done by the latter 
in the DK Area by Mr. Mackay. Mr, Mackay has also contributed a description of the 
Great Bath and neighbouring buildings discovered by me in 192^—6, while I am myself 
responsible for the chapter on the Stupa Area and earlier ruins beneath it, which were partly 
explored by Mr. Banepi in 1912—3, partly by myself in 192^-6. The remains brought 
to light by Mr. Banetji in Sites 2 and 3, to which Elusion has been made above, arc not dealt 
with in the present publication, for the reason that their clearance had not proceeded far 
enough for any tangible conclusions to be reached. They will be reserved, therefore, for 
a later volume, when their excavation is more complete. Let me add that in writing the 
chapter on the Stupa Area I have had access to a lengthy manuscript article by Mr. Baneiji 
describing the results of his labours at Mohenjo-daro in 1921-3. This article not bp;q g 
suitable for inclusion in this work, the author of it was authorized by Government to publish 
it, if he SO wished, independently. 





Chapter Ill 
THE BUILDINGS 



A nyone walking for the fir^l time through Mohcnjo-daro might fancy himself 
surrounded by the ruins of some present-day working town of Lancashire. That 
is the impression produced by the wide expanse of bare red brick ^IrucEhires, devoid 
of any semblance of ornament, and bearing in every feature the mark of Shirk utilitarianism. 
And the illusion is helped out, or perhaps rather the comparison is prompted, by the faft 
that the bricks themselves of which these buildings are composed are much of a size with 
modern English bricks, but diffirr conspicuously from any used during the hUloric period 
in India. This workaday appearance of the buildings and signal absence of decoration is 
the more remarkable, because Indian architechire is notorious for the rich CKuberance of its 
ornament, and the art of brick carving itself was developed to a wonderful pitch as far back 
even as the Gupta Age. It may be, of course, that originally there was ornament in plenty but 
that it was confined to the woodwork only, and has, therefore, inevitably perished. The wood- 
carver's craft was one of the mo^ ancient in India, and nowhere did hts skill show itself more 
than in the fashioning of architefhiral members into appropriate shapes and the embellishing 
of them with pleasing devices. We know, moreover, from the evidence of the fires which 
consumed many of the Mohenjo^laro btiildings, that wood muil have been freely used in 
their super^lruftures, and we cannot, therefore, ignore the likelihood that they were juft as 
effeftiveiy decorated as the early rock-cut temples, for example, which for the moft part 
were replicas of wooden ftruftures, or as those half-timbered houses and temples, which are 
portrayed in the reliefs of the Early Indian School, For the present, however, we muAi take 
the Indus buildings as we find them, and not assume the cxiftence of ornament of which 
there is now no visible proof. 

If, however, these buildings were deftitute of embellishment, they more than atone for 
their plainness by the excellence of their conftniaion. This subjeft of conftruffion is discussed 
in detail by Mr. Mackay in Chapter XVI, and here 1 shall do no more than note its moft 
salient features. Crude brick was well known to the builders of Mohenjo-daro, but was 
never used, as it was in Mesopotamia and Egypt, in the exposed parts of buildings. It was 
reserved for foundations or for the packing of terraces and the like, where it could not be 
affected by the elements. Walls above ground — both exterior and interior — were built 
of burnt brick kid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortar combined. The latter material, 
however, is not found as an exclusive binding agent in any masonry ; it serves occasionally 
for surface pointing or is distributed here and there in the hearting of walls or at the comers 
of buildings, in order to consolidate and ftrengthen them. Sometimes, but only very rarely, 
lime is used in combination with gypsum for lining the interior of water channels. 

In the smaller ftruftures exterior walls usually had a vertical outer face ; in larger 
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buildings, a battering one. The inner faces were invariably vertical, and these might be 
covered with clay plainer or brought to a fine finish by rubbing down the bricks, as was done 
in mediaeval and modem times in India'' ; or they might, again, be relieved by panels or 
recesses, such as those in House Xlil of the VS Area.* The remarkable massiveness which 
di^linguishes many of the walls was proportioned to theSr height* and the weight they had 
to support, but in part also it was necessitated by the conilant danger of floods, 

ITie quality of the foundations varied greatly. In the larger buildings of the 
Intermediate Period they were carried to a great depth and laid with much care. In smaller 
£fruftures they were shallower, but were commonly bedded on a layer of burnt clay nodules, 
which in this alluvial country had to take the place of broken ^lone, In many of the poorer 
class dwellings, on the other hand, particularly of the Late 1 Period, the foundations were laid 
on almo^ any kind of ddbris and, needless to say, have almosl invariably given way. 

Floors were made of brick cither flat or on edge, the latter method being aimo^ invariable 
in the case of bathrooms and common wherever the flooring was exposed or subjected to 
excessive wear and tear. 

Ground-floor chambers, which alone have survived at Mohenjo-daro, received their 
light and air generally through doorways, but occasionally through interior windows as well, 
such as those in House XIII of the VS Area or in the Great Bath.< Windows in the outer 
walls were rare and sometimes took the form of mere slits, but there may have been other 
windows higher up which have been deAroyed, It is probable that both doorways and 
windows were generally spanned by flat wooden lintels, but corbelled arches were also used 
for these as well as for other purposes, such as the covering of drains. The true arch does 
not appear to have been known. Stairways leading to the upper Coreys are universal, the 
treads generally, though not always, being ^cep and narrow. 

MoA buildings of any aixe had wells of their own—admirably built of burnt brick and 
usually circular in plan, but in one or two inilaiiccs, oval. Wells for public use ore sometime 
provided in private houses with an entrance to the wcll-chamber direft from the Arect.* With 
the exception of three somewhat doubtful examples,' there are no fireplaces at Mohenio-daro. 

Two specially charafteriAic features of these buildings are their bathrooms and drains. 
The former are invariably well paved and usually conncAed with the Areet drainage syAem. 
In private houses they appear to have been located on the upper as well as on the ground floor. 
Horizontal drains are ordinarily conAruAed of brick ; vertical ones, which were provided 
for the upper Aoreys, of tcrta-cotta pipes with closely fitting spigot and faucet joints, cither 
protcAed by brickwork or let into the thickness of the walls. Rubbish chutes or flues 
descending from the upper Aorej-s were also conslruAcd in the thickness of the walls and 
were sometimes provided on the outside with a bin which could be cleared by scavengers 
from the Ar«t.^ Besides these private duAbins, public ones were provided at convenient 
spots at the sides of the Arcets,® and Areet drains were conAruAed with as much care as private 

» I do not dwre Mr. Mtcksyi opinion tiit the bnkb were mm iw ttii purpwe. The procEH u too laborioiis. 

* Cf. p,. 31 tM/ra icitl PI. LXin» 4!. 

■ Bittenng waB* would, of ctAine^ b4vt ta be cormpondingif ilikker mE die b^K. 

* For Henue XIII. VS Area, k* igjra, p. joC.mdPk Viand LV, r.; for the Great Bsih,p. s+ff. aoJ PL VH 
The fcDflihated wtlli in the latter ire alnojl ajnivakal to piCara and intercoliutmiaiiimi. 

* m Hoax V* HR Area, SeSimi A. 

■ in Hmite DC, Blcsck 1 j Houie XXIIl, BSoclt 5 ■ Hchuk LVj, Block 7—all in HR Area,, Seffitjn B 
See pp. 19^,, aotf and 109 

’ In Hou5c VI, HR Area, StBjon A. See p, 1 Bi 

* Epg-j in Deniiiiiaft HR Area, Sedhou A* See mfidg p, 179* 
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ones. Indeed, there are unmistakable signs on even' hand that the question of conservancy 
was one of prime concern to the civic authorities, and, seeing how much attention was given 
to the matter of drainage, It is not a little surprising to find that the flreet drains merely 
discharged into soak-pits * in the open thoroughfares, and that no attempt was made to carry 
them outside the limits of the town. 

Roofs, as a rule, were probably fiat and were carried, like the ceilings below them, on 
^out timbers covered with planking and beaten earth, with a protective course of brick, 
matting, or other material between. It muit not, however, be taken for granted that they 
were invariably fiat. No remains of tiles, slates, copper, or brass roof coverings, such as were 
common in later times, have yet been found, but It is not improbable that corbelled spires 
of brick may have crowned some of the buildings; for the excessively strong foundations 
and massive walls of the latter sugge^ that they were designed to cany proportionately high 
supeisiruflures, and these super^rudtures might well have taken the form of the corbelled 
Sikhara^ This, however, is merely a surmise, which there is no tangible evidence to 
sub^ntiate, though, in trying to revisualize the pifbire of this archite£^rc, we tnuii not forget 
that, as far back as Hindu archltefhjre can be traced, the iikhara has been its mo^ charaflert^c 
feature ; that, when the Ukhara comes upon our horizon in the early mediaeval age, it is already 
liiUy developed and muil clearly have had a long antecedent history ; and that its form is 
the natural resultant when brick or Slone corbelling is used for the roofing of a square or 
reflangular chamber.* 

The buildings thus far exhumed at Mohenjo-daro fall into three main classes, viz. 
(i) Dwelling houses ; (2) Buildings whose purpose has not yet been determined ; (3) Public 
baths which may have had either a religious or secular charader. 

Dwelling houses, large and small, occupy mod of the excavated areas in the eadem 
mounds, but with them here and there are certain edifices of the second class, which may 
prove to have had a sacred char after. The public baths are situated on the Stupa mound, 
and here also are a number of exceptionally well built residences and other druftures, 
including a notable Hall in L Area, all of which may conceivably have had a religious 
charafter. 

The houses varied much in size. The smallcd, such as Nos. XXXIIl to XL,\TI of 
HR Area, Seftion B, Block 5, which may have been intended for menials’ quarters, have no 
more than two rooms ; the larged, like HR V, Block 2, and XV 111 , Block 4, arc on a scale 
that entitles them to be ranked almod as palaces,* In order to give the reader as graphic 
an idea as possible of the average upper class house, I have had two examples drawn out in 
oblique projeftion.* One of these is No, Vlli of HR Area, Seftion A, Block j ; the other 
is No. XIII of the VS Area, Seftion A, Block 3 . The former (Pis. IV and d) has a 

frontage of 85 feet and a depth of 97 feet.* Its surrounding walls are 4 to 5 foet in thickness 
and have a slight batter on the outside, Againd its ead and wed sides other houses have been 
built. This is unusual. Patty walls arc common enough at Mohenjo-daro, but the general 
praftice is for them to be furnished by each attached house in succession. Thus, in the present 

* Where the finid* would sonk into the wil md the residue would he rajtaveii u often u neecSMiy by thf 
■cavengen. These soak-pits are not *0 c0edlTC tn duposlng of the fluids w the later soak-WcUi tn uie at TaiiJa and 
elsewhcnr in hiAoric thats, bat they had the luJvantige of being aMcwibk for clcaminE, whensu the loak-wdl llowly 

bcoiOic chokifd ttp luid cbcn fillfti ^ and. ijotjllicr optfl td tlscwhcjc. 

■ See pp 23 , 

^ Wc tnufl erclude the pctaaihiiiiy these gntat edifices having been tcmplcf. Sec f*/^r 21, 

■ Dime, umicr my lupernEinn^ by my lUfveyor^ Mr. S. MnkbefjL 

* For farther particuUw of Mooar Vni, lee Mr. Haignavci’ description at pp. iSi-j 
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instance, If House VIII furniahcd^ as it did, the party wall for its neighbour on the weft, 
it should by rights have made use in turn of the partj- wall provided by Its neighbour oft the 
czSt. As a faa, however, House VIU was older than its neighbours, and was not only a 
complete ^Inifture in itself, but more solidly built than any of them. 

The front of the house was towards a quiet lane leading off frorn Fir^l Street, and the 
entrance on this side was more than usually broad. Originally it measured nearly lO feet 
across, but was afterwards narrowed to 7 ft, 6 in. by the insertion of an ertra pier against 
the eaif jamb. No. 5 is the entrance hall, in the north-weft comer of which, opp^ite the 
entrance, is the porter's lodge (5^), with a doorway altnoft as wide as the chamber itself, so 
that there might be no possibility of the occupant being hidden from view. The walls of 
the entrance hall were finished in clay plafter, a large patch of which ftill adhere to the 
weftern wall. It is about | in. thick, and composed of mud and chopped grass, finished off 
tt'ith a finer W'ash of clay. This plafter has been half converted into terra-cotta by the fire which 
deftroyed the house, and it is due to this circumftance alone that this specimen of piaster has 
^^^1^ pfgg^^ved,^ hlad the building not happened to have been burnt down, all trace of the 
plafter would have perished, as it has perished in moft of the houses at Mohenjo-daro. 

To the right of the porter's lodge a short pass^e led to the central courtyard of the 
house (i &), which was open to the sky and provided light and air to the rooms grouped about 
it on both the ground and upper floors. And here, let me say parenthetically, that the 
principle of the open court encompassed by chambers was juft as fundamental to houK- 
pknning at Mohenjo-daro as it was throughout the reft of prehiftoric and hiftoric Asia, 
and as it has continued to be in India until the present day. In House VIII the courtyard 
measures approximately 31 feet square, but the square is not a true one. Like other open 
courtyards, it was paved with brick and provided with a covered drain. The latter ran from 
north to south in front of Chambers ii, li, and 12a (see PI, XXXIX), and communicated 
at its northern end with a vertica] drain let into the wall of Chamber I 2 s, and at its southern 
with another vertical drain which appears to have descended from the upper ftotcy in 
Chamber 9.‘ But a ftrangc thing about this drain is that it discharged, not, as was usually 
the case, into one of the slreet drains, but into a moderate sized earthenware vessel sunk 
beneath the courtyard pavement in front of Room II. That this receptacle was intended to 
take the whole discharge from the vertical pipes which served the upper siorey, b pcrfcfiUy 
dear from the slope of the courtyard drain Itself, which fells from both diraftions towards 
the vessel. The point is of intcreft, because it is evident that in this house at any rate the main 
drain was not intended to carry off either the bath water from the upper or lower floor, or 
rain-water from the roof. Indeed, it seems as if it was meant to serve the upftairs privies only, 
the vessel into which it discharged being cleared as often as was necessary and the contents 
conveyed by hand to one or other of the ftreet drains or soak-pits. 

Of the rooms which encompass the courtyard. No. 6 (at the S.W. corner) contains a 
well and is entered up three fteps from the passage near the veftibule. Its paved floor is 
2 ft. 6 in. above the courtyard level and there is an aperture between it and the bathroom 
(7 and B), large enough to permit of small vessels being passed, through. Possibly a wooden 
conduit was also inserted here for conveying the well-water dire ft into the bathroom. The 
latter, which is on the same level as the well-chamber, was divided into two by what appears 


^ The ume phcntinicaen n obaemibk in ifeverd ether Houih at Mahenjo-daro, u it u ahq in the niQnaiterleft af 
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to have been a low kerb] pt'obably' no more than 6 or 8 Inches high, though too little of it 
now remains for its height to be determined with certainty. As usual, the floor was well 
paved and surrounded by a low edging of brick. A hole through the wall on the south side 
served as an outlet for water, which flowed into the direct drains in High Lane. On the 
opposite side of the bathroom (i.e. on the side towards the courtyard), was a wooden window, 
perhaps of lattice-work, the charred remnants of which were ^till adhering to the brick 
framing when it was firit excavated. Such a window would be a special convenience when 
the bathroom was used, as doubtless it often was, for household washing, as it would enable 
clothes, etc,, to be passed dlredt in and out from the courtyard (PI. V, a). Ju^ how the 
entrance to the bathroom was contrived is uncertain owing to alterations made during the 
lifetinm of the building, bat it seems as if there mu£i originally have been three ^teps leading 
up to it from Room 9, the floor of which was on the same level as the courtyard and therefore 
below the bathroom floor, though subsequently this entrance was blocked up and a new flight 
of ileps provided descending from the upper floor. This arrangement is found in several 
o^er buildings at Mchcnji>daro, and had the advantage of permitting the inmates to go 
direfl from their bedrooms up^airs to the bathroom. 

Rooms 10 to 13 of til® court are all small, and were no doubt intended 

for inenlals.^ What purpose Room tStf, on the north side of the court, served, is doubtful, 
but it Is not unlikely that it was the kitchen, since there musl have been a kitchen on the 
ground floor, and this is the only room that would have been suitable.’ The other remaining 
apartment on the ground floor (No. 17)) with a curious passage on two sides, would have 
made a convement gueit-chamber, since, while it was more or less isolated from the reiS 
of Ac house, there was ready access to it from Ae entrance hall. The ceiling of this room, 
which was unusually low (less Aan 7 above Ae floor), was carried on rafters of deodar 
tfiedrus deodani) and dalherpn sUsoo^* the charred ends of which were found ilill imbedded 
in Ae walls. 

The living and sleeping rooms of the family were all on the upper floor, which was reached 
from the courtyard by way of the dlaircase 14 ^ 1 , V, #).* One of Aem (No. 16) and the 
passage-ways ij and 15a, arc raised up on a solid basement, in order to provide against the 
menace of floods, the idea being to have at lea^ one fair-sized room where Ae family could 
find refuge if the reil of the house collapsed. The remainder of Ae upstairs rooms were 
disposed round about the ccfitral courtyard, following, no doubt, Ae same plan as the rooms 
below, but with a projefling balcony overhanging the courtyard from which the several rooms 
could be entered. That timber was freely used in the con^lruftioo of the upper floor was 
evident from the abundance of charcoal among the debris and from the fadl that the fire 
which destroyed the house was fierce enough to fuse Ae surface of some of Ac walls. * 

As Elated above, Ae roof of Ars, as of mo^ other buildings, was probably flat, and 

* In Roonu lo, 11, md 11 itie dwr jambs were rebuLlt ji] luidl it is notcwarEJiy tkat iv?ul 

Ufled in the kfcer is wclJ lis in the eirEer brickwork. 

* Whether Rqoid iBa wis open in front m ahawn in ihe dmvin^ or chaacd by t light iwdl or lattice icrcenp diere 
n ntf means i>f dcEennmin^* 

® DafStrgia /hm is a locaj timbcT^ which grows tbondantly m Lkt dry nverinc tm&j of SiniJ. Its presence here 
fltiggeili, thongh U decs net prove (unce the tnaber might hive come from elsewhere)* tbit the dinute of Stud was not 
v»fUy different then from what it h to-day. Deodar grow^ in the HinJiayas u an average dfitirde of between 6pOoo- 
and 8^000 feet* and was ptobibly ffoated down tlie Indus and its afflucnti to Mobenjo-daro^ 

‘ In the dmiving on PI. IV a subsidiary ilabcaie from th* onuide b shown in the N.W. eorner of Rogffl l6, Thii 
wcond Crease h conjc&ral^ thii comer of the room bemg in a ruln&i cdfodstTon. 

^ E.g.p OB the right-hand doorjamb of Chaftiber ti. 
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served as a terrace whereon the inmates of the house could sleep or take the evening air, 
J conjeeture that the ftalrway leading to it was in the passage i though aJl traces of the 

ileps have vanished. . 

Boum XBI of House Xin in the VS Area * has a more eJaborate plan than the preceding.^ On its ground 
tbc VS Atm. floor are four fair-sized courts, ten smaller rooms, three staircases, a porter's lodge, and a 
welJ-chamber. 'Fhe front U towards Firii Street, and here there are three entrances side by 
side, the prindpol one of which is plainly the middle, since this is the only one providid with 
a porter's lodge. Besides these three front entrances there U a small doorway alongside the 
well at the rear of the house, which seems to have been originally open, hut was subsequently 
hricked up. The position# of there entrances and of the ground floor rooms arc dearly shown 
in the oblique projefbon on Plate VI and in the plan on Plate LIIL Entering the bouse by 
the main door one finds oneself in a small veilibule (6ft), with the porter’s lodge on the left 
and a second doorway direftly opposite leading to the open Court fiy* A feature of the 
porter's lodge worth observing is fhe way in which the eail wall has been built obliquely 
aooas it, so that the porter would be compelled to sit in full view of the entrance. The 
arrangement Is at once clever and praftlcal, and shows, like many other features, that the 
orchitef^ muii have given a good deal of thought to the planning of this house. 

The Court 67, on the weA side of which one of the three flights of flops ascends to the 
upper florey, mufl have been open to the sky, as it bad to supply light and air to the 
chatiibcre adjoining. On its south aide Is a broad brick pier, evidently intended for the 
support of the upper floor, the passage round which fP a) was originally open, but later on 
closed at one end and converted into a closet. Oppoaite to this, on the north side of the court, 
are three ornamental panels or recesses, designed, like those in the Hall 76, to relieve the 
bareness of the walls.* 

To the left and right of this court (67) are two other courts, one (No, 57) with its door 
communicating dtredl with Flrfl Street, the other (No, 69} with a small veflibule (69*1) 
intervening between it and the flrect entrance. Of these two courts, 57 ts fhe larger, 
measuring jufl under 4 j feet in length, and is diflinguished from the other courts in that it 
has a floor of btick-on-edge in which are two shallow depressions, probably intended for 
flore-jars to fland in. Erick-on-edge is also used for the floor of the adjacent room 59, between 
which and the Court 57 is a targe window. Seemingly this part of the ground floor 
conflituted the kitchen and floretoom, but we cannot regard this as a certainty ; nor are 
we sure whether the Court 57 was roofed over or not. The brick pier againfl; the face of 
the party wall on the south (tvhich belongs to the adjoining bouse) looks as if it was ineant 
to carry a roof, and the two depressions in the floor also point to the same conclusion, since 
it is unlikely that florc-jars of any kind would have flood in the open. On the other hand, the 
window between 57 and ^9 ivas evidently meant to admit light frem the former to the latter, 
jufl as the similar window in Room 73 was meant to admit light from the Coirrt 69 to the 
Room 7j. Perhaps the truth of the matter ts that Court 57 was roofed over its weflern half 
only, its eaflern Wf being left open to the sky. 

* Kh fitnher pinkulao ikt* Imue anj of the oariiptitiei fonad in if, w Chap, XIV, pp. arS—19. 

■ Mr. Miekaj it of cfiiiuni ihtt anil other like wnJl-rp eeiiei were lir'ihalh, hit ujea bdug tliai they 
heariM wer tawiihin 1 fiwi or tm of the hoturm, and that ^ mea&i of nindHKOap n the mf the air wu fotoddown 
inw the eiMR or chamber. This Idei b not thareJ b; aisy of the other etccratori, Air-ahafo are, of couiw, a comineii 
fcalorr of modern Sindfai hotna, btU, lo Ar ai my perKmal npericscie goei, arc ijgitc uiEike tboc rank paneli, whkh 
Ktitbid one of the tnnanteniaj panclUnf k> &miUtr ta Indo-.Vloilexq archiie^re. From mdi pncli { hardly eay 
ihaf I diAiiigttbh ihr many inull wiH-Rcetia frhkh, likethaie b anrienr and modem Indian hotnea, Krved m cont-eiucnt 
ntcha frrr lampi, toKb, and nihet ttnall irticla, 
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The other apartments on this side of the house, which are reached from the passage 
59it, comprise the well-chamber at the (hr end and two other small rooms, which we map 
safetp presume were for meniaJs. Crossing to the other side of the house, there are two 
smallish rooms (70 and 71) leading off from the Court 69, which for a time map have served 
as guefl-chambers, but were subset^uently bricked up and tilled In solid as a precaution, no 
doubt, againil: tioods. The tiny apartment yz, next to them on the weft, was a latrine, from 
which a drain ran across the north side of the courtyard to a soak-pit in Firft Street, while 
in the wall of the latrine is the brick casing for a vertical pipe which descended from what 
was doubtless another latrine on the upper floor. From its small size it is clear that this 
vertical pipe was meant to convey tiuid only, not solids ; and this seems to be true of most 
of the house drains in Mobenjo-daro, notwithstanding that in one case at ieaSt, viz. in 
House XLIX of HR Area, Section B, Block 7, privies with seals (as to the character of which 
there can be no ques'tion) are direftly connected with brick drains of the usual type, which 
muft therefore have been designed for sewage of any kind, solid or tiuid> 

Leading from the Courtyard 69 into Room 7 J ^ more than usually wide doorway, 
and diretitly opposite, on the other side of 73, a large window, through the former of which 
light was admitted Into Room 73 and thence through the latrer into the lobby 75, where 
the main ft^rcase goes to the upper tiooi^^ll of which affords another 11 lustration of very 
pra^ical planning on the part of the architect. 

Of the small Hall 76, which is entered from the fiirther side of the Lobby 75, 
a conjefhiral reconstruction is sketched in PL LXIII, u. Its north and eaft walls are relieved 
by a series of ornamental recesses with single reveals, to which allusion has already been 
made. On the tioor of the hall were found several fragments of alaba^er trellis-work, which 
1 conje^ure to have come from clere^ory windows high up in the south wall. On this side 
there was a solid terrace, some 10 feet in height, abutting on to the hall, and windows with 
pierced lattice screens could, therefore, have been easily contrived in the upper part of the wall, 
as sugge^d in the sketch. At the further end of this hall is the third and much narrower 
itairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside it another small room, above the doorway 
of which there was probably some sort of fanlight.* 

All the remaining rooms on the ground floor, viz. Nos. 64, 65, 66 , 77, 78, 79, 80, and 
two unnumbered ones alongside 78 and 79, belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked 
up and tilled in to form a solid terrace at the time when House XMl was built. In all except 
the smallelt dwellings at Mohenjo-daro a certain portion of the ground floor invariably took 
the form of a terrace or plinth suftidently high and £bxmg to rcsift the Hoods which 
annually menaced the city ; and in the making of these terraces advantage was naturally 
taken, wherever possible, of pru-eM^ting itruftures, the rooms of which could be filled with 
brick or debris at very little cost. In this partiailar house the terrace thus conSrufted was 
some 15 X 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three fair-sized chambers where 
the family could take refuge if the other parts of the house showed signs of collapsing. To 
imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to such terraces and that the archvtefls 
made the latter solid, because they knew no other way of adding a second Florey, is entirely 
falladoua. The architefts of Mohenjo-daro knew as well as anyone how to eret't two or 
perhaps three-iloreyed houses according to the usual methods—houses, that is to say, in 
which the upper floors corresponded in plan with the lower *, and they would certainly never 


* Cf, p, *07 h/iv jind Fig. lO, 

* I infer thJi fmm tndicaiiQDi m ihc bnetwarft of Ebt jiiaba. The ailyiU do*f ippearj m have been nbaut 
; fr, ; in. liigii. 
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have wa^ed valuable space conilrufting solid terraces on the ground floor, unless there 
had been exceptionaily ibong reasons for them. 

As already indicated, there are many buildings at Mohenjo-daro much larger than the 
two described alwvc. Thus, in the same VS Area (Seffion A) there is the massive and 
well-built ^Irufture No, XXVIl of the Intermediate Period, which has only been partially 
excavated j and in HR ^\rea, Seftion B, Block a, there is the very large house No. V, which 
in the Intermediate Period seems to have comprised many other courts and rooms besides 
those ascribed to it by Mr. Sahni ‘: namely, the whole group weft of Court 70 (between 
it and Second Street) and probably others to the south of this court as well, including 
Courts 109 and 114, A third building, also planned on a large scale, is No, XVllI in the 
same area, which, according to my view, occupied the whole of Block 4 and included the 
subsidiary quarters XIX to XXII,* A fourth (numbered XLVITI and XLIX on the plan) 
is beginning to emerge in Block 6 at the north-weft corner of the same area. A fifth, as 
yet only half excavated, is in Seftion E of the DK Area.* A sixth is in the SD Area, 
immediately south of the Great Bath.* Whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not has yet to be determined. Quite conceivably some of them were 
temples. In Mesopotamia the temples of the gods were to all intents and purposes copies 
of the royal palaces—dwellings where a god could eat, drink, and make merry like any mortal 
prince, and even be wedded on occasion to his prieftess. It may be, therefore, that the same 
idea held good at Mohenjodaro, and that some of these exceptionally large buildings were 
crefted as homes for the gods. The first, second, fifth, and sixth of the buildings enumerated 
above would have been specially appropriate for this purpose, and it may be recalled that 
in one of them, vix. No. V of HR Area, Seftion B, the excavatots found a series of those 
peculiar ringftones which wc have good reason for believing were objefts of cult worship.* 
All this, however, is sheer conjefture. Like the Minoans, the Indus people may have bad no 
public shrines at all, or if they had them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinary 
residences. Among the buildings of Mohenjo-daro are several whose purpose we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering, and any one of these might have been a shrine as well as anything 
else. Thus, in HR Area, Seftion B, Block 7, there is the little building L, containing two 
chambers, one much larger than the other, with a corridor at the side * ; and in the same 
area. Block 5, there is the larger ftnifture XXX, which comprised a large central chamber 
(55) ^ corridor on its weftern and southern sides, a well and two other small chambers 

at its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger chambers at its northern, the original 
plan of which is obscured beneath later accretions,’ little, unfortunately, Is left of this 
interefting ruin except its foundations, but these arc unusually massive (nearly 10 ft. deep 
with a solid infilling of crude brick) and presuppose a correspondingly high superftrufture, 
which might very well have tiken the form of a corbelled SikAara over the central apartment. 
W'hatever the use to which this building was^put, it is diflicult to escape the convidtion that 
the small quarters (Nos. XXXllI to XXXVII and XLIV to XEVII) ranged symmetrically 
in a double row alongai^ it, were in some way direftly connefted with it, being occupied 
either by menials belonging to the main building or, maybe, serving as apartments for visitors. 
Indeed, tc is not unlikely that many of the other ftniaurcs in Block j may also have formed 
part of the same group, with No. XXX as its centre. 

* Cf. pp. 1915 C u/fd anj Pit XLlX, d and L. a, 

* Cr. p. 1;! idfid ind Pit LXIV nnd LXXIV. 

* Cf. pp. 6i r. itfid (Clitp. V). 

’ Cf. p. 104 is/rd and PL LI I, # and i. 


* Cf. p. aor and PL L, i, 

* Cf. p. m-j in/hd and Plan on PL XXII. 

* Cr, p. iM/ra. 
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Another building of the same class is No, XXI of Block 4, SefHon A, VS Area,^ which, 
as originally planned, embraced a fairly large re^nguJar room (4), a small narrow apartment 
and well-chamber on the south, and two other small chambers on the we^A It '^s in one 
ot the latter (No, 3) that a quantity of human bones, ashes, earthenware vessels, and other 
obje^ came to light, which in themselves sugge^ that the use to which this building was 
put was out of the common. Laftly, there is a small ruin ^landing on a hillock in DK Area, 

Block 2, 5 e 6 don A, which Mr. Dikshit, who excavated it, was disposed to regard as a shrine, 
though here, unfortunately, a substantial part of the foundations as well as of the super- 
^tru^hire has been eroded away, and it is no longer possible to recon^udt its ground plan,’ 

An obvious obje^on to identifying any of the foregoing as sacred shrines is the faA 
that not a trace of any image or image^base has been found in any one of them, nor, indeed, 
any objeft at all to suggest that they possessed a religious character. That the religion of 
the Indus people was iconic is, as we shall see in Chapter Y, amply proved, and that their 
cult ^atues ^ood in chapels of some sort is vaguely sugge^ed by certain seals on which 
a fiatue is depl^d framed, as it were, in a doorway,* There is no evidence, however, that 
such chapels, if they exited at all, were public. They may have been nothing more than 
small rooms set apart in house or palace for worship, juil as they were set apart in Minoan 
palaces and are ilill set apart in Hindu houses of to-^y. 

It remains, in concluding this brief survey of the ^rudhiral remains of Mohenjo-daro<, 
to notice two other buildings in the western part of the site, viz, the curious pillared hall in Pillared Hall in 
Block 4, Seftion C, of L Area, and the Great Bath, weil of the Stupa in SD Area. The ^ Area, 
former, which is some 90 feet square, b described by Mr. Mackay in Chapter XL* As 
originally designed in the Intermediate Period, there appears to have been nothing specially 
remarkable about it. It was simply a spacious hall with its roof supported on twenty brick 
piers, disposed in four rows of £ve each. But at some time in the Late Period its original 
plan was transformed by various additions, including partitions between some of the piers, 
and simultaneously the Hoor was divided up by a number of narrow corridors or gangways, 
mo^l of which lie parallel to one another from north to south.® These corridors are neatly paved 
with brick, hve courses in thickness, with raised borders at their edges; but what interv'ened 
in the flrips between them can only be conJe<*hircd, since nothing was found there save broken 
brick and debris. In my own opinion a due to the solution of the puzzle is to be found 
in some of the Buddhift rock-cut temples, where the door of the hall is treated in a very Su^sested 
similar manner, being divided up into corridors with long, low scats Intervening between wangement 
them. Thus, in the Maharaja or Darbar Hall at Kanheri, the central part of which is l^chei and 
73 feet long by 3Z feet wide, with a broad pillared verandah encompassing it on three sides,^ corridor*, 
are two long low benches about 57 feet long by 3 feet broad, running pai^lcl to one another 
down the length of the hall. These benches were intended to accommodate the monks during the 
sitting of the Assembly, and here the monks muSl have sat side by side in two long rows 
facing the small shrine which ^ood in the middle of the long verandah dire<Etiy opposite the 


^ See itt/ra, p. 134. 

* See PEan eo PI. LVII. The tnosvene wall toward* the caA end of thit diamber u a later addltioa. 

* Cf. pp. 331-4 igfra and Pis. LXl anil LXVJ, a, 

*E,g„P 1 .XH, 13. 

« Cf. pp. 160 ff, r/r/« and PI*. XXXIV-XXXVI, 

* See PJj. XXX and XXXIV, rf, r, and L 

l.c., the two Mid* and the Jong gide oppoute theenmnee, Cf. FerguHQn and Bur^ai, Caw Teatfi/u of laMa, 
p. 3$4 and pi. Jir, 
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cntrance^in tht spot, that is to say, where the presidential seat had been at the fir^ Buddhi^ 
Convocation In the famous Sattapantil Hat!. Stmllarly, in the Maharwira Hail at Ellora, 
there are two low parallel benches, 95 feet long by 3 feet wide, with corridors about 9 feet 
broad between them, on which the monks also sat in single rows. In the hall at Mohenjo-daro 
the arrangement of the benches was probably somewhat dilFercnt. Here the chief seat 
seems to have been in the middle of the south side of the hall and the long bcnchca would 
therefore be at right angles to it, the audience sitting on them in Oriental fashion, two by two, 
with immediate access to the corridors on either side in case they had to leave their seats. 

A possible objection that may be taken to the explanation offered above ts that, while 
the corridors arc tolerably well preserved, nothing whatever has survived of the supposed 
seats. The reason for this, I suggeft, is twofold. On the one hand, brick pvements like 
those of the corridors arc wondcrfiilly ;irong in resisling decay—a faft of which there w 
plentiful evidence on every hand at MohenJcKlaro ; on the other, the benches might well 
have been made of perishable materials, such as clay or clay and reeds combined, or of some 
wood like udutn^attij especially if the hall was us^ for religious or ceremonial purposes ; 
for we know that in India these primitive materials were commonly used for the oonsfru^fiou 
of sacrificial and other ritualiilic seats from the earlicft recorded times, and wc may suspedt 
that their use goes back to a ^Hll more remote age before ever bricks were made or ^ionc 
was quarriedd 


The Bath, which I have reserved to the lail, was part of what appears to have 

been a va^ hydropathic eOablishment and the moil imposing of all the remains unearthed 
at Mohenjo^aro. Its plan 13 simple : in the centre, an open quadrangle with verandahs 
on Its four sides, and at the back of three of the verandahs various galleries and rooms ; on 
the south, a long gdlciy’ with a small chamber in each corner ; on the eaii, a single range of 
small ^ambers, including one with a well (No. 16) ; on the north, a group of Several halls 
'n fin""'? T?’ u qimirangle is a large swimming-bath, some 

of ® court, with a flight 

who i^oht h ^ ^ f platform for the convenience of bathers, 

ChLX^r^fi W ‘'•SW 'The bath was filled from the well in 

Chamber 16 possibly from other wells besides, and the waste water was carried off through 

fprSlV™'’ roof of which is some 6 ft. 6 in. in height 

of die Grit Barb W VI n are graphically shown in the oblique proieffion 

after various riianges and aMtions'had L 7 maie I'lie'origSTabric read^J 

make a flood-reslintj pLth 

ro7r &r.td“e; i-L™ 

•pace. .h. 


* Zjj; pp* +? 

« 1 i«Kt exit iti ala oUtJ! ^ ^ pniwrily provided no doubt for the putpose a{ dtsudug, jMy have fcrved 
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cojiitrudted plinth. These alterations radically transfomicd the northern end of the Bath. 

In the original iimdiure Chambers 43 and 14 XXII) had formed one large hall, light 
to which was admitted through three parallel series of windows and doors-—the Arsf between 
the Verandah a6 and the open quadrangle, the second corresponding with it between the 
Verandah and Room 28, and the third opposite to the second on the other side of this room. 

In the course of the renovations this hall and the room Immediately to the wciit of it were 
divided Into two by a rough retaining wall running ca^t and wesf, and the northern halves 
of both were then filled in with debris. Simultaneously, the windows on the north and wc^ 
sides of Room a 8 were bricked up, thus excluding moif of the light from the rooms beyond. 

That the Great Bath had at leaif one upper storey is evident from the stairway ascending Its elevation, 
to the latter in Room 19, as well as from the drains descending from it ; but what sort 
of elevation it had can only be conjefhired. No doubt the fenestrated wall, which took 
the place of pillars around the quadrangle, was continued through to the upper floor, and 
doubtless there was an upper verandah corresponding with the lower one, with rooms behind 
it, which were also planned like those below. Wc know, too, from the quantities of charcoal 
and ashes found in the course of my excavations, that a great deal of timber rnu^i have gone 
to the building of the upper Florey. What we do not know and what it would be of great 
inttre^f to aacertain, is how the facade looking on to the quadrangle was treated. Did the 
roof, for example, project far beyond the face of the walls or was it finished off flush with 
them f Was there a cornice or battlements ? Or were there s'fring courses or other 
ornamental features to relieve the bareness ? In attempting a refloration of this or any other 
building at Mohenjo-daro the great difficulty is that there is next to nothing to go on. 

Whatever the design or decoration of a ^iruiforc, it was worked out by the builders in brick 
and timber. The timber, which, for aught we know, may have been richly carved, has 
altogether perished. The bricks alone remain—myriads on myriads of them—-but not 
one of them is moulded or chiselled or shaped in such wise as to give a hint of any architeftural 
design. Nor do we get any help In this matter from drawings or reliefs or models of buildings 
among the minor antiquities. On a sealing from Harapp^ it is true, a Aructurc of some 
sort is portrayed, seemingly of wood with trellis-work at the sides, a verandah and portico in 
front, flat roof and pinnacles ; but this is the one and only piGture of a building that has 
survived, and this one is too small and indeterminate to be of any real service. 

It remains to be said that for carefol and massive construiftion the Great Bath could And remarkahte 
hardly have been improved upon. From N. to S. its overall measurement is 180 feet ; from conatruction. 

E, to W, 108 feet. The outer walls were between 7 and 8 feet in thickness at the base, 
with a batter on the outside of about fi ‘ ; the inner walls for the mos"t part about half 
as much. In the conitniCiion of the swimming-bath in the middle of the quadrangle, every 
possible precaution was taken to make its walls watertight and prevent any settlement of the 
foundations. To this end the adfoal lining of the tank was made of finely dressed brick laid in 
gypsum mortar, between 3 and 4 feet in thickness. Backing this was an inch thick damp-proof 
course of bitumen, which was kept in place and prevented from creeping by another thin 
wall of burnt brick behind it. Then came a packing of crude brick (inserted, no doubt, lail 
of all), and behind this again another solid reaangle of burnt brick encompassing the whole, 
with short cross-walls between it and the verandah foundations in order to counternft any 
outward pressure. A more effedtive method of conilru^lion with the materials then available 
would hardly have been possible, and how well it has sT:ood the teil of time is suffidently 
apparent from the present ^tate of the tank which, after 5,000 years, is ^till astonishingly 
well preserved. 


^ See p* I 
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Be 1 ongtn|^ apparently to the same hydropathic eitablishnicnt as the Great Bath are some 
rang^ of small bathrooms to the north of h) which Mr. Maekay brought to light in 1927—8 
and which are duly described in his Report for that year. Another building that also formed 
part of the same e^abltshment is one dose by the south-we^l comer ot the Great Bath, and 
apparently conneAed with it, 'Oiis building has been only partially cleared and its purpose 
has not yet been dchnitely determined, but personally I have little doubt that it was a AammUm 
or hot-air bath. The p^ of it that has been excavated consls'ls of a number of re£tangular 
platforms of solid brick, each the size of a amall room, and about 5 feet in height,* with 
a series of vertical chases sunk in their sides. Between the platforms are narrow passages 
crossing each other at right angles, on the floors of which were found cinders and charcoal. 
These platforms I take to have bran the solid subSrudaire of the heated rooms ; and the 
chases in their sides 1 take to have been the beginnings of the hypocauil flues which di^ibuted 
the heat through the walls and under the floors of the rooms above. "Wi'ere this the only 
slrufture of its kind in Mohenjo-daro, the evidence of these subftruptures, passages, and 
flues might well seem too slender to ju^lify us in concluding that it was a^ hammdm. 
Fortunately, however, there is a building in DK Area (SefUon B, Block 2) which hardly 
permits us to doubt that the principle of the hypocauil was known to the Indus people. In 
this building, which may have been a private house, the floor of one of the rooms is supported 
on a series of dwarf walls, ju^l as the floors of the hot rooms were supported in Indian hammams 
of later times, and in a foment of the superstructure that has survived there is what appears 
to be a vertical flue for heating the room. Whether this was a true or whether 

the hypocauit was intended merely to keep the house agreeably warm in winter, we cannot 
be sure ; nor is the point a very materia! one. W^at is of importance is that we have here 
evidence of a hypocauitic sy^em of hearing which goes fer to corroborate my view that the 
building alongside the Great Bath served as a htimmam.* 

* I.e. ai jneiuarcd Ttvin tlic floor of tlie piUHfci. Tbe foundatiotii of tho plaifaniu go down much deeper. 

* For further puticoUn of the Great Bath, fee Mr. Mickay’i deocriptioD of it in Chap. X. 
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Chapter IV^ 


OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND ART 



G reat cities with teeming populations like Mobenjo-daro and Harappa could AsricuItuEe. 
never have come into being save in a country which was capable of producing food 
on a big scale, and where the presence of a great river made transport, irrigation, 
and trade Though little is yet ^own about the agriculture of the Indus peoples, 

specliuens of wheat and barley unearthed among the nuns of Mohenjo-daro disclose the 
fa<fl that both these grains were cultivated. The wheat has been identified as Triticuin 
coHtpacivm or ‘Triiiciiifi ipAjfncaccumf both ol which are grown in the Panjah to-day ; 
barley as Hordeum vulgare^ which, as Mr. Mackay points out, has also been found in 
predynaific graves in Egypt,* Whether the hoe was illll in use or whether it had already- 
been replaced by the plough has yet to be detennined. Mr, Mackay surmises that certain 
large flint implements, which he compares with the Danubian “ shoe-laft " celts, may have 
served as ploughshares * but the queilion is ^lill an open one. For the grinding of the grain 
the saddle quern and muller illll had to suffice, since the circular grindstone had not yet 
been invented- 

Besides the above cereals and dates, the Clones of which have been found at both rood. 
Mohenjo-darO and Harappi, the food of the Indus people comprised beef, mutton, |Mrk, 
and poultry ; the flesh of the ghariyal (GaviaJis gaitgeiicus) j turtles and tortoises ‘ ; fresh 
local fish from the river (/fiVj ritii and af/agd) and dried fish (/irists') brought from the sea 
coail along with shelFfish, The bones or shells of all these have been found, often in 
a half-burnt itate, either in and around the houses of the living or among the ofFerings to 
the dead, and they were undoubtedly articles of diet. Milk, too, mu^ft have been another 
important item, and doubtless vegetables and other fruits besides the date were included 
in the dietary, but as to these there is no positive evidence. 

The domesticated animals were many. Those of which aftual skeletal remains have Domeaticaled 
been recovered from among the prehistoric ruins are the Indian ** humped hull or zebu aninuli- 
(Bos iHdicus)^ the buffalo (Bos ^ulaltis)^ sheep, elephant (E/epAas maxiptas), camel (Cdme/us 


* On the all-important part pbyed by the great riven of Southern Ask in the Cfuicalithii: A*e, im pp. 9}^ 
infrti, 

* Cf. Chap. XXVUI, p. 586, 

* Cf. Chap. XXIV. p. +S0 hM 

* Cr, Chap. XXXl, p. 668. Among the Tiimalii identified by him wlach aerved for food, were Tritnyx 

CAitm ix^icdi fivyja grascid, TfSIitJe //f^aar, Oamewia AamUtoxi, and Baiapit idtiit. The Tritxyx 
u flHl a cammoQ iirticlc of diet jn the Gangetic delta. 
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df^aedarius), pig {Stts crWaius^^ ajid fowl {Gallus sp.)^ though tt is not certain whether the 
two iasi-named were domesliicated or wild. Bones of the dog {Canis ftimilidrts) and horse 
{Eqvui cakaUus) have also been found, but in both cases on or near the surface, and, in face 
of the denudation that has taken place, it is impossible to affirm whether they belong to 
prehistoric or later times. Colonel Sewell observes that this Csnii fttmUiarii was aJcLn to 
the Indian pariah as well as to the Auilralian dingo, and closely related, moreover, to the 
Anau dog. There is every likelihood, therefore, that it was known at an early date in the 
Indus valley, and it may indeed be the portrayed in some of our tema-cotta fig:urines 
(e,g. Pi, XCVI, 16 and 20), though these are too roughly sha^>ed to be identified with 
certainty. That dogs were among the dome^cated animals of the Indus people is proved 
by the hound, finely carved from iieattte, which is illustrated in PJ, XCVI, 17. This, however, 
is a much more highly-bred creature than the common pariah. It calls to mind the modern 
m^iff and is seemingly quite di^in^ from the hounds depidled by Sumerian or Babylonian 
artists, or the hunting dogs figured in Assyrian bas-reliefs. Possibly it was some such breed 
as this that Alexander the Great saw in the Panjab three thousand years later, when he was 
entertained to a display of lion-baiting—a breed of which ;Elian remarks (iv, 19) that " if 
the dog once dutches a lion, he retains his hold so tenaciously that, if one should cut off his 
leg with a knife, he will not let go, however severe may be the pain he suffers, till death 
supervening compels him 

Of the Equut tabailnf Colonel Sewell notes that it was probably of the same flock as 
the modern country-bred of Weslern India and closely akin to the Anau horse. So far, 
therefore, ^ the breed is concerned, this is precisely the animal that might be expeded 
at Mohenjo-daro, On the other hand, the absence of any representation ' of a horse 
among the many animals portrayed here and at Harappa, points to the bones of the 
Eqttks (ahaUus^ which were found near the surface, being of a later date. This negative 
argument, however, is not altogether conclusive ; for the camel, too, is unrepresented, though 
the discovery of a bone of this beafl at a depth of 1 § feet in the SD Area leaves little doubt that 
it was^ known as far back as the Intermediate Period. Moreover, if Professor Langdon is 
right in inferring that the horse had already been introduced into Mesopotamia before the 
middle of the fourth millennium b.c.,* it is likely to have found its way into' the Indus 
valley also, 

^ From the abund^t remains of humped Indian bulls met with in every flratum of the 
site fmofl of them, be it said, of young animals), it is evident that the Indus Valley mufl have 
been specially rich in this fine breed of cattle, which was closelv allied to, if not identical with 
the magnificent white and grey breed flill common in Sind, Northern Gujarat, and RSjputana! 
but wholly dtffbrent from the small humped cattle of Central India and the Dckhan To 
what a pitch these magnificent creatures* had been bred at this remote period may be gauged 


» A ;ou|b km-cortifipirnw recently uneorthed hy Mr. Mackiiy nught perhipi be blended for a horse, but jnijthl 
equally well represent the wiJd ass (prriyl^r = Eqaus herttionui). which ftllJ roams the de«m of Thar and PflrW id 
J&ialmir. 

* Thb inference of Profesior Lingdon’i is based on the ocnifnencc of the ideogram for hone = “wj 

nf the mountain.") in ai^c Sumetian. Cf. p. 4 S 3 . Although the q^eiUon i, sdlJ open, there is no ™ffident reason 
at present ror infemnj that the hone wai known at Mohenjo-daro in Chalcolithit times. 

in jiave aho « this time in BalacbiftJn. and eppears to have been known ak> 

? T*!? Mesopotamia (cf. Chap, XVlII.p. 347), but whether the breed b those countries was the same « b 

Smd, the i^ifferent repfeserttadmu of ,t do not allow us to determine. Gslonel Sewdi’, bferenee (based on the respeffive 
^el, at wbeh thnr remans were fbspd) tha. ,h«c humped cittJe were poiterior to the iheep buffalo b Sbd » not 
borne out by the seah and other objefls depiabg there anitnais, which are found bdiscrbdnateJy at all levels 
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from the life-like engravings of them on seals 329-40* one of which is reproduced on the 
front cover of this volume. 

Besides these great humped cattle, there was also a smaller short-homed and humpless 
species which is not infrequently represented among the terra-cottas of this period, both in 
the Indus Valley and Baiuchis'Bin,^ but of which no aflual bones or horns have yet been 


identified. 

Apart from the wild animals alluded to above, which were caught and killed for food, Wild animala. 
the only wild or half-wild ones whose remains have been found at Mohenjo-daro are the 
hotise-frequcnting mungoose {HerpeHes autoptutTl^itus^f the shrew (Ctveidura the 

black rat {Mus ramf)^ and four kinds of deer, viz. the Kashmir ibg (Ceryifj cashmsrianui)^ 
the sambhar {Cervui iftfirtf/or), spotted deer {Ctrous axis^^ and bog-deer (Cervus porHnui), 

Other wild animals, however, which arc figured on the seals and copper tablets or 
modelled in the round in terra-cotta, faience, bronze, etc., and which mu^t have been 
familiar at this time in the Sind Valley, are the gaur or Indian bison,* the rhinoceros,* tiger,* 

monkey,* bear,* and hare.’ ^ c < 

Of the four ilags referred to above, nothing but the horns were found, and inasmuch Stagm horn ud 
ns ^ags* horn has been used from time immemorial for medicinal purposes, Colonel Sewell medidoe. 

infers that this was the use to which these horns were put at Mohenjo-daro, p^dcularly as 
mo^ of them muil have been imported from very long diftances. In this conneilion he points 
out that the Kashmir Sag is now found only in Kashmir and neighbouring Himalayan trails at 
an altitude in summer-timd ot between ^,000 and 12,000 feet; that the spotted deer is not at 
present found in Sind or the Panjab ; and the sambhnr neither in Sind, the Panjab, nor 
Rajputana; so that, of these four deer, the only one that is now native to Sind is the hog-deer. 

Another sub^ance with medicinal properties that has been found in small quantities 
at Mohenjo-daro is ii/djir. It is a curious black substance found exuding from rocks in the 
Himalayas, and is said to be valuable in diseases of the liver, spleen, etc.* 

Brides gold and silver, the Indus people were familiar with copper, tin, and lead. The 
respeiflve sources from which these metals were obtained are uncertain. The metals may 
have been mined within the confines of India itself, where all of them, including even tin, 


M«iab «•«! 

mineralx. 


are obtainable ; or they may have been imported from ticighbounng countries to I he north 
and we^, namely, from Persia, which yields each and every one of them ; or from AfghSnii^n, 
which yields gold, silver, copper, and lead j or from Arabia, which yields gold and silver 
and copper t or from Weslcm Tibet, which yields gold. Gold, according to Sir Edwin G*Id- 
Pascoc,* is likely to have come from the South of India rather than from other quarters, 
since from early hifloric times it has always been the south of the Peninsula (Hyderabad,** 
Mysore, and the Madras Presidency) that has supplied the bulk of India's gold, and in some 


1 E,g. PL XCVIhNca. i7-*3. *5, "iid No. 24 probably dcpidi ibc wilii biion, u Seal* 308-24 do. 

* PI*. CX, 308-1$, and CXI, Ji6. 

* isid, 342 - 7 - 

* INJ.t 350-3, etc. 

» PJ*. XeVT, 13, and CLVIII, $. 

* PI. CXLIV, 4. 

’ PL CXVII, s and 6. 

■ S« pp. 689-90 imftA, wLerc the anjtlrsia of liU (obfbnce is given tiy Mr. Sam, UIkh, to wliam its 
idcntiHcadon h 

* Sec Cb»p. XXXII, where Sir Edwin Pascoe diseuJM* ihe metals and mineral! in deeuL 

** The Hyderlbld here referred to ti the Hj-datbad State (Nizim** Domidoiw) in the Dekhac. It i* not 
to be confused with the Hydcribid in Sind. 
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of the mines there workings of ajicient dutc are Aill to be seen. A that^ lends support 
to this conjedhire is that much of the gold from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa Is alloyed vrith 
a substantial percentage of silver, and this alloy (eleftron, as it is commonly known) is found 
in the Kolar goldfields of Mysore and at Anantapur in Madras, but not in other diihri^fb 
from which the Indus people would have been likely to procure it. And another fait which 
also strengthens this conjefture is that the green amazon Aone, of which more will be said 
anon, almoft certainly came from the Nllgiri Hills, thus showing that there mu^ have been 
commercial intercourse at this time between Sind and the south of the Peninsula, Cold 
was used for the manufafture of personal ornaments of all kinds and for such small articles 
as those figured in PL CLI, I, which are remarkable for the high finish given to the surface of 
the metal, though finer examples of goldwork, inlaid with faience, have been found at Ha^ppi, 

Silver and lead. Silver, like gold, was also fashioned into articles of jewellery ; but, unlike gold, it was 
made into relatively large and heavy vessels, and it is evident from this that in Sind it muil 
have been much less precious than the other metal. Lead, which may have come from 
Ajmer or from the silver mines of Afghant^lan or Persia, does not seem to have been widely 
used. A lump of it, which may have served as a nct-sinkcr,^ was found in L Area, and 
a small lead ornament with a disc of faience was found in VS Area,’ but these are the only 
pieces recovered. 

Copper. Copper, which was Imported in Urge quantities, was obtainable either from Rajputlna 

or Baluchiilan, or further afield from Kashmir, Afghanislln, Persia, or Madras’; but the 
presence of an appreciable amount of lead indicates, in the opinion of the Archarological 
Chemift, that it came either from Rajputana or Baluchistan or Persia, in all of which areas 
lead is found in assodation with the copper ore.* Copper had already to a large extent taken 
the place of itonc for the manufadhirc of weapons, implements, and domestic utensils, 
such as lance-heads, daggers, knives, axes, chisels, and vessels, and was employed also for 
cheaper kinds of ornaments like bangles, e.ar-rings, finger-rings, and girdles, as well as 
for figurines, wire, etc. 

Tin and Tin, which occurs in the form of casslterite in the Western Presidency as well as in 

branxe. Bihar and Orissa, has not been found as a separate metal at Mohenjo-daro, but only as an 

alloy with copper, the two together forming bronze, in which the percentage of tin averages 
from 6 to 13 per cent,* Bronze was used in preference to copper for the manufafhire of 
weapons and implements requiring an extra sharp cutring-edge and for ornaments, figurines, 
and other such articles in which a specially fine finish wag desired, but It was used for making 
virtually all the same objefts as copper, including vases,* and would probably have superseded 


^ Cr, p, 156 itrfra. 

■ Ici Block 4r ncu XXV^L Cf. p. zij iitjrm. 

® Far posaiblfi lonrcicd of mppVi p. 676 iw/rit- 

* Sex pp, 481 ^ In copper objetta ficMn MoliEnjo-dim the presence of nickel is my nmrked^ tli£ iJl&y In one 

cose ranmo^ to efi much ai per cent Widi tliif cxceptianp howeFcrp the avenge amcKiiLt of mckd leema to be abent 
the f»nc as in Snincriaii copper* ani ir may be tlut both ccmntrks obtamed die melal from the siamc sonrts. Copper 
obje^ from BalGdiHlAn, cm the other hand* wheLher of the prehli^ric or hi^rie period, ihow tiry Mit racea of 
nickd. Cf. Fcakeif “'The Copper MonntaTn of Magao " in Dec., 191!. 

^ Mr. Saiia Ulkh douha if it wa* ever higher dun about 14 p^ r cent* chough in completely oiddLs^ tpcdmcni 
it may appear Co have been ai high as iS or T9 per cent The ispcdnicns from Zangilrip Gattli md other sites in 
BalUchUlfln, which fbow ft very high percentage of tinp appear to be referable to die hi^ric periods 

* In Mr. Mftduy'i opinian such k-enelfi were ordiniiily raised from *h«t metal, but this view ii conte^ed by 
Mr, Sana Ulkh* who holds that they were caft and then £iiiihed by hammtfing. Whatever the techokal process^ 
the results deznonfkate remarkable tfciU cm the pail of the hronae workeri. 
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the pure metal gcncmlly but for the scarcity of tin ■ for it was certainly not due to any lack 
of skill in the working of this metal that' bronze objeas are rarer than copper ones at 
Mohenjo-dftro and Harappfi> 

In addition to bronze there is another alloy of copper at Mohenjo-daro in which the Alloy of copper 
tin is replaced by arsenic varying from 3 4-5 cent. This alloy is about equal in hardness and arunic. 

to a low-grade bronze. Whether in its case the arsenic was artificially added, or whether 
the alloy was a natural one, is a moot point.* 

Stone of any kind was a rarity*; for none occurs in the alluvium of the Indus plain, and Building wd 
whatever ftone might be required for building or other purposes had to be imported from more other stones, 
or less diiftant places. The three Clones moft easily obtained were a white or pale-coloured 
numrnulttic iimeHonc which occurs as an outcrop on the banks of the Indus at Sukkur* and 
could be brought down stream by boat or raft, gypsum (sulphate of lime), and alabaster 
(a refined form of g^yssum), which could be quarried a hundred miles or so away in the Klrthar 
mountains, or brought bv boat, if that wiiS more economical, from Kithiawar. Other Clones 
in use both at Mohenjodaro and Harapp 5 were the fine-grained yellow *' Jaisalmir ” slone, 
steatite or soapstone, and a dark grey slate, all three of which almost certainly came from 
Rajputana • ; gneiss and basalt, which are found commonly In many ol the neighbouring 
regions ; red, grey, and dark brown limestones ; grey sandstone and chert, the provenan^ 
of which has yet to be established. Gypsum went mainly to the making of pl^ftcr of Pans, 
which, as already noticed, was freely used at all periods as a mortar. Sukkur limcftone do« 
not seem to have been introduced much before the Late Period, and was then employed 
principally In the form of rough hammer-dressed blocks as a covering for drains, where the 
traffic was more than usually heavy or where, for other reasons, brick would not sc^c. 

Alabailer, which is a soft, ornamental kind of ^tone, was found cflxftive for objeas such as 
lattice screens, vessels, and small S'tatues, which were not subjeded to overmuch wear and 
tear. The harder dones, like gneiss and basalt and some varieties of timedone, were employed 
for saddle querns and mullers, door sockets, weights, and sometimes also for dishes and other 
vessels, the manufadure of which, mainly perhaps for ritual purposes, continued nght on into 
hidoric times. From these hard dones were also made the figure-of-eight gnndcrs with 
which the interiors of the done dishes and saucers were hollowed out. Ch^t was chjped 
and ground into weights and polishers, or flaked for use as knives, jud as obsidian ^ flaked 
in more weitern countries. Steatite was fashioned into aatuettes and seals and finished 
olF with a coating of hard, white paste. The yellow Jaisalmir done was evidently much 
prized and used, among other things, for datues and cult objeds such as Ii«£as and ysui 
rings, though grey llmcdone was more commonly employed for the lad mentioned- hor 
the red, sanddone, slate, and limedone were made impartially into mace-heads and slate into 

vessels and barrd-shaped weights, ... c ■ 

Semi-precious dones • were used with fine colour efibas for beads and other ornaments. 

1 Needlets to tke diicoverks at Molmijo-darci and HarappS tave completely diipowd of the hitherto aeMpted 
thewy that bronze wu not maniif»aa«d in IndU duriiiB the prehiiterk age. Cf. Vbcont .“V. Smith, “The Copper 
A.gjt flud. l^'rehiiVD'ri'C fironze Ifnplcmcfiti of Indu^ Pf'*' ^^ 9 '' 


* ^a^proof of^ rarity, Mr. Maciay lemarlsi oft the findbg of a brolcii ftonc veisel which had been UbonouiJy 


rivetted b antiquity. # .i, 

* For the diflribnsou of thu nummuliiie llmeftmte, which bdongs to the KhTrtliar group, »** Coztmer tf t^e 

Prfvinct of SiuJ (1907), vot, .li, pp, 46-9. 

* St^ite U aho found b the South of India, and date b Afghmiiaiii and Stflan, but there n no reason to wppore 

that they came from»far afield. See pp. fi?*-*®* , f-.L vvvrr 

* For pariicukri of these ftoites and the places where they are te be fannd, ace Chap. XXXI I. 
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Of tliese the majority, including rock crystal, haematite, agate, chalcedony, onyx, carnelian, 
jasper, riband jasper, bloodi^one, plasnaa, tachylite, and the exquisite azure-biue nepheline- 
sodalite, were obtainable from R3jput3na, the Panjab, Kathiawar, or Central India. Some, 
like haematite, which is found up the Persian Gulf as well as in Rajputana, the Panjab, the 
Central Provinces and Bihar, or plasma, which is found In the beds of the Ki^na and Godivarl 
rivers as well as in Rajputana, may have come from further afield, but It is safer to assume 
that they came from the nearer regions, with which trade in other commodities is known to 
have been going on. On the other hand, the nearest spot from which the beautiful green 
amazon ^one (a variety of microdinc felspar) could be got, was Doddabetta in the Nllgtris, 
far away in Southern India,' and it is probable that amethy^l was procured from the Dckhan 
trap. Lapis lazuli, turquoise, and jadeite were not obtainable in India at all. The firft 
is believed to have come from Bada^han, a Province of Northern Afghanistan ; the second 
from the Persian Province of Khoj^Sn, though it is found in other parts of Persia also, as 
well as in Slshln ; and jadeite — a hard form of Jade — from either the I^mlrs, Ea^em 
Turkestan, or Tibet. 

Other minerals found at Mohenjo^daro that deserve notice are : bitumen—^used for 
waterproofing and other purposes' — which probably was brought from Isa Khel on the right 
bank of the Indus, or from the Marri Hills or Sanni in Baluchiffan, but might also have come 
by water from Hit on the Euphrates ; red ochre, which is common in Cutch, Central India, 
and the Central Provinces, but is also shipped to India In large quantities from Hormuz 
and other islands on the Persian Gulf, which produce a specially brilliant variety ; 
green'^arth (glauconite), which probably came from Baluchistan, though there are many 
other possible sources ; and Iflilingite, an arsenic mineral which probably came from the 
Panjab, but is found also in Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, and Asia Minor.* 

Besides the metals and minerals detailed above, several other materials, natural or 
artificial, were in use for ornamental purposes as well as for making various small articles. 
Excluding pottery, these materials were ; bone, ivory, shell, faience, and vitrified pa^e. 
Bone have been easily obtainable in the locality, and Ivory ts a commodity of which 

there has always been an abundant supply in India. Shells of many kinds ^ and in large 
quantities were imported from the coa^ of India as well as from the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, and the shell industry played a hardly less important part in^the Indus Valley than 
It did in Sumer, though shell inlay-work does not seem to have been elaborated to quite the 
same degree as in the latter country. Faience, which resembled the faience of Mesopotamia, 
Minoan Greece, and Egypt, but has preserved its colours less brilliantly than in Egypt, 
was a soft and friable paife, sometimes made of powdered Seattle, usually white in colour ‘ 
and coated with a blue, green, or white vitreous glaze,* 

That spinning was common in the houses of Mohenjo-daro is evident from the finding 
of numerous spindle-whorls in the houses ; and that it was practised by the well-to-do and 
poor alike is indicated by the faft that the whorls are made of the more expensive faience 
as well as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For warmer textiles wool was used ; for lighter 


^ Amitm fkmc is m the lEmcn Mountami—a i!cmutiiiiLt|an of the UroJa—And h ssid to occar^ thtiag^h 

there u umse doubt on the pdnt» m Kaihnilr. It il improbable, however, thai it could have come from either 
of these sources. C£ p, 67! iw/rt. 

* On Idillnglte, Bee Sit E* Fafieoe'i and Mr. Sana Ultah^s remaikg at pp. 6^4, 6Sf, and ^90, 

* Nine species of ihdJi kave been ideivtifidl by Coland Sew-eh and are enitmtnitcd at pp. 664-6 

* The widefprtad manufacture of faience^ whkh h not likely to have been invimted indepctidcmlly in different 
countrjcB^ is one of the many ftTHsiog illuilibiitjafis of the lioinogeneity of ciiJtiire in Chalcolithic timeft. 
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onc3j cotton,* Of the latter material a few minute scraps found adhering to the side of Cotton, 
a silver vase * have been subjedicd to an exhaustive examination by Messrs, A. N* Gulad, 

M.Sc,, and A, J. Turner, M.A., B.Sc., of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
Laboratory,* The cotton resembles the coarser varieties of present-day Indian cottons, and 
was produced from a plant closely related to Gossjpium arharesm or one of its varieties > 
iangutHeumy HSghilusty indicuttty or cernumn. It is quite unlike the present-day American 
cotton (G^ssypiunt hinittam^ or any of the finer varieties. Its typical convoluted ^IruChire 
(PI, CLIX, 6 and 7) proves that this Indus cotton could neither have come from a wild species 
sm;h as Gissypiujfi siotksiiy which is found in Sind to-day and has no convolutions, nor from 
rhe species which is also without convolutions,^ Phis 

discovery, which is one of the moSt intere^ling of the minor discoveries made at Mohenjodaro, 
disposes'finally of the idea that the fine Indian cotton known to the Babylonians as and 

to the Greeks as md 6 ti was a produft of the cotton-tree and not a true cotton. Let it be 
added that the purple dye on a scrap of this cotton material is thought by Messrs. Gulati 

and Turner to be probably of the madder class, ' n 

In a city as cosmopolitan as Mohenjo-daro, with elements in its popilation drawn from Dress, 
at leail four‘difierent races, the. dress of the people was probably as varied as their personal 
appearance, but unfortunately our evidence on the subjeft is at present very scanty. The 
two Aatues illuilnitcd in Pis. XCVTIT and C, 1^3, show us a male figure wearing a long shawl, 
which was drawn over the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the nght arm tree, 
and, in the latter case at any rate, was ample enough to cover the seated figure down to its 
feet. Whether a tunic of any sort or a loin-cloth was worn beneath this shawl, there is as 
yet no evidence to show. Some of the term-cotta figurines also represent males wjio are 
completely nude save tor their head-dresses and ornaments (cf-. PL XCl\^ 2 f 4 j ^ 0 » 
but rt would not, 1 think, be safe to infer from them that it was customary for men of the poor 
or any other class to go nude ; for it is not unlikely that these particular tem-cottas may 
represent male deities, and in that case they may be perpetuating a praalce ot some bygone 
age, which had long since been discarded. The same observation applies, and still more 
fordbly, to the female figurines of clay, which, with the exception of such ffrwre subjeds as 
PI. XCV, 19 and 10, and of the of pregnant women illuSlrated in PI. XCV, Z4, 

and 30, are undoubtedly representations of the Mother Goddess, and wear nothing more m 
the way of apparel than a band about the loins—a band which, we may suppose, was gencm I7 
made of cotton (cf, P). XCV, i6-8), but sometimes of wool and was sometimes not unlike 
the Sumerian (PI. XCV, 10). The bronze figure of a nude girl, illufbat^ m 

PL XCIV, 6-8^ la m a diffcrciit category ; for here we clearly have a dancer or isau/ch gjri 
of aboriginal ifock represented, and wc may reasonably infer that girls of this class were 
accuiiomed to wear nothing more than their ornaments when dancing, though it would be 

rash to suppose that they ordinarily went naked. . - , l ^ > j 

As to the hc^d and head-ridress, the men wore short beards and whiskers, with the upper Bair and 
Up sometimes shaven, as In Sumer, sometimes not. Their hair was taken back from the h«<I-dr«a, 
forehead and either cut short behind as in PI. XCVIII, or coiled in a knot or chignon at the 


* Whether flax wu alio in u« we do not knew, bat prima facie it u tmlitely tivat boih ft« and cottgn would 
b«en cuiriTOled iimulancDUily, aJbcii flax was eJieady will ItnowTi in Mesapotti^ Mti Egypt. HefodWtii, wrttmg 
about 44 j a.c. and docrlLlng the cotton plant, implies tint it was peculiar to India (iii, i<J«). Ebewbere (1. 19S 

li, J 7 , Bi), ke flalw speciflcalty that the Bahyloniafii wore dresses of linen 01 wool ,md tke Egyptiani ihe, same, 

* See ^uUe^ No. 17, TeehnologicaJ Series, No. l a, A Nate c* tit Btrriy HiitBry tfCmtsmy by A, N. Gulati 
jitid A, J* Turner, 
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back of the head^ with a fillet to support it, as tn PL XCIX, 5, 6, 8, and 9. Specimens of 
fillets have been found at Mohenjo-daro, consiiling of thin bands of beaten gold with holes 
for cords at thdr ends (cf. PI. CLl, <j), but as a rule, no doubt, the fillets would be of cotton 
or some other pliable material. In the case of the nude male figure of PL XCIV, 3, the 
headnlrcss Cakes the form of a cap curling into a point behind, while in that of PJ. XCIV, 11, 
the cap is taller and provided with a rolled brim. 

The one and only^^ head that we possess belonging to what appears to be a female Aatoe 
exhibits the hair felling loose behind. The bronze dancing-girl, on the other hand, has 
it coiled in a heavj’ mass which ^rts from above the left ear and fells over the right shoulder, 
while in the tcrra-cottas it is generally hidden beneath a more or less elaborate coiffure, which 
in the case of one of the pregnant ex-^sto figures (PI. XCV, 30) takes the form of a modern 
turban, but in the case of the Mother Goddess is either crescent-shaped, as in PI. XCV, fi, 7, 8, 
and 13, or pointed, as in PI. XII, 1, with cup-shaped attachments on either side of the head 
supported by bands (Pis. XCIV, i, 5, and ii, and XCV, 6, 7, 8, and 13V 

Ornaments were freely worn by all classes alike : necklaces, fillets, armlets, and 
finger-rings by both men and women ; girdles, ear-rings, and anklets by women alone. 
These various ornaments and their material and technique are described in detail by 
Mr. Mackay in Chapter XXVI, They comprise girdles, necklaces, bracelets and bangles, 
fillets for the hair, finger-rings, ear-rings, and perhaps nose-rings, ear-£hids, and ornamental 
pins and buttons. Those for the rich were of gold and silver, fiuence, Ivor)’, and the many 
semi-precious atones enumerated above ; for the poor they were mainly of shell, bone, copper, 
and terra-cotta. The girdles were worn round the loins as shown in PI. XCIV, 14.. Some 
exceptionally fine specimens of them were found by Mr, Dikshtt in a hoard in a house at 
M In Trench E, DK Area, and are figured in PI. CLl, i* They arc composed of several 
strings of long tubular beads of camelian, the boring of which implies no small degree of 
technical skill, with spacers and terminals of bronze or copper on which traces of gold were£Hll 
visible. Cheaper girdles were made after precisely the same pattern, but entirely of terra-cotta 
instead of carnelian and metal. Besides the long tubular beads, which were suitable for 
girdles rather than for necklaces, large numbers of small beads have been found, mofil of 
which probably belonged to necklaces- — a specially favourite form of ornament with the Indus 
people—though many may equally well have belonged to bracelets or girdles. The beads 
in qucilion are of great variety ; barrel-shaped, globular, segmented, cog-wheel, etc. Some 
are of metal — gold, silver, copper, or bronze ; others of faience, glazed ^leatite, shell, bone, 
paife, or terra-cotta ■ but the vaif majority' are of one or other of the brightly coloured ^ones 
mentioned above. A singularly beautiful necklace, which is figured in PI, CXLVIII, is 
made of soft green jadeite beads with discs of gold between, producing the clfefl of a bead 
and reel moulding, with pendant drops in front of agate-jasper. In this case, fortunately, 
the jadeite and gold have losl little of their original beauty, and they afford a ^rtklng example 
of the fine sense for colour possessed by the Indus jewellers. In other cases, dones like the 
blue ncphcline-sodaiite have io^ their priftlne brilliance and give but an indifferent idea of 
their appearance when firif made up. 

Of bracelets, a fine example made of six ftrands of hollow globular gold beads is 
illuibatcd in PI. CXLIX, 3, Other bracelets are made of blue glazed fmence * and others 
of what Mr. Mackay terms a vitrified clay, dark brown or black on the stirfecc, light grey 

I Cf. Chap. V, pp. 49-;s 

^ The n^hiaJ Icftgtii of the gittUes as id the tUulbidon krgdy x matter of conje&ire, 

* A pir of beautiful blue glazed futcnCc bmccleti ww found at Harnppfl. <5^ the tvpIcaJ Indus ihape 

(cf, PL CLV^+i) and fluted aermi the outer edge (cf. PI CLVlIt la). 
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inside, with a ring like metaJ and sometimes bearing inscriptions in very minute chaniftersd 
The bronze dancing-girl (PL XCIV, 6—8) has her left arm entirely encased in bangles up 
to the arm-pit. Bangles covering the whole arm are ftill commonly worn in Gujarat, though 
they are being given up in Sind,'* Nowadays, they are usually made of ivory, and those worn 
by the dancing-girl may have been of this material, though they might equally have been 
of shell or thin metal plating.’ Faience would hardly have been durable enough where so 
many bangles were worn together, and solid metal, terra-cotta, or irimfed pa^e would probably 
have been too heavy. Bangles of true glass arc not found in the Indus Valley, nor was glass 
used for the manufacbure of any other objefts. 'I'his is the more surprising, because not only 
was the secret of glass-making known in Mesopotamia in the third millennium s.c, and in 
Egypt as far back as prcnlyna^lic times (see fa/n?, p. 582), but bangles of parti-coloured 
glass were found by Sir Aurei Stein in Chalcolithic deposits at Dabar-kot, Kuili, Suktagen-dor, 
and Shahl-Tump In Baluchislln, as well as SiSlln. 

Finger-rings and ear-rings were generally very plain and simple—^little more in fa£l 
than drclets of wire ; but what appears to be the bezel of a more elaborate type of ring— 
a flat square of silver adorned with a geometric cross pattern—^is figured in PI, CXLVIII, a, 
W eapons of war or of the chase comprised axes, spears, daggers, bows and arrows, 
maces, slings, and possibly- — though not probably — catapults. Particulars of these weapons 
are given by Mr. Mackay in Chapters XXIV and XXV, They arc weapons of oflence only. 
Of shields, helmets, greaves, or other defensive armour, there is no trace ; nor has the sword, 
which was to become one of the charade ri^tic weapons * of the later Copper Age in the Jumna- 
Ganges valley, yet made its appearance. The blade-axes or celts (Pis. CXXXVl'll and 
CXXXIX), which were usually of copper, more rarely of bronze, were of two types — -one 
long and narrow, the other short and broad. Both types are widely distributed in the 
Middle and Near Ead, and flonc prototypes of both are common in Northern and Central 
India. On the other harid, the long bar celts which arc found later on in the Jumna-Ganges 
valley and the barbed harpoon heads and swords associated with them are entirely absent at 
Mohenjo-daro. The spear-heads in use among the Indus folk (cf. Pis. CXXXV to CXXXVIl) 
are unaccountably primitive in form, thin and broad in the blade without any s^lrengthcntng 
midrib, and with a tang Inftead of a socket, Mr. Mackay points out that in Egypt and 
Sumer they had socketted spear-heads with well developed midribs before 30QO h.c., and 
he inclines to the view that these spear-hcads of Mohenjo-daro were spoils taken from some 
inferior jungle tribe, not manufactured on the spot. This explanation, however, is discounted 
by the fail; that, with one exception, the spear-heads from Harapp5 are of the same flimsy 
type,® showing the same close correspondence with the specimens from Mafaenjo-daro that 
other objeifts do. Although the weapons under discussion have all been classed as spear 
or lance-heads, it is possible that some of them (e.g. Nos. 3, 5, and 7 of PI. CXXXVI and 
No. 3 ot PI- CXXXVTl) may have served as daggers or knives,® Of ^one arrow-heads no 
examples have been found at Mohenjo-daro and of copper ones only a solitary specimen ^ 

* For farther pardcukn of thu viEiified patfte, «= Mr. Sniu Ultoh't renuria la Appendix I, p. 6 B 6 . 

* CoKtuefr 0/ (it Previnft tfSinJ, p. 196, 

® Gvld iind lilvcr hanglcr, ton^uH, xtid xnUeUr both hollow sod tudJe an « Core of kc, are common in the hidoiic 
period and quite light in weight, 

* A hcav7 type of copper iword with well-dcvdoped midrib ha» been found at Fathgxrh and other ritm in the 
JamitjHGangcit volley, 

® In the oQc cxcepdod referred to tfacre is in incipient midrib, but no tocket. 

® No. jSiy, which u pierced with bolca for hxfring, wemi apedally liieb' to have been a dagger. 

^ Mr. Mulay mfornu me that lince the above wai written 1 ntunber of copper amow^iunids have been foimd. 
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(PJ, CXLIII, 12) — a fk(?t that &ugge£ls that the bow-and-arrow could not have been a favourite 
weapon. Macea were of both ^ione and copper,^ and of three different shapes, as shown in 
PI. CXXXIV, 2j—30. Of these, the pear-shaped inacc was the commonest, as it was, 
indeed, in moA other parts of the then civilized world.* Sling balls are very numerous and 
of two types—one round, the other ovoid. Whether catapults had been invented at this 
early age, is more than doubtful. Heavy bails have been found which may conceivably have 
been used in catapults, but it would be rash without further evidence to infer that 
was their purpose.* 

Just as copper and bronze had already superseded ^onc for weapons of war and the 
chase, so, too, they had superseded £lone for ordinary household implements and utensils. 
Indeed, it is true to say that the only utensil now in daily use that was really charafleristic 
of a ilone culture was the flake knife of chert * (PL CXXXI, 1-16), prowded no doubt with 
a handle and used for cutting up food, jufl as the obsidian flake was used in the Nearer 
£aii ; and this type of knife seems so ^rangely out-of-date, so wholly incongruous when 
compared with the other artefaifls of this peri^, that it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that there muil have been some special reason for the survival of this particular utensil— 
perhaps a religious conservatism which required the use of the traditional ifone knife at 
meals iti^ead of the new-fashioned metal one. A few £tone celts, it is true, that have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and the flint implements (possibly ploughshares) 
figured in PL CXXXI, I7“I9, Are typical ^one artefki!t3, but, surprising as it may seem, 
these objects signify little or nothing as to aflual age, since they continued in use, albeit 
perhaps among jungle folk only, right down to mediaeval times. I myself have unearthed 
neolithic <^lt3 both at Taidla.and at BhM, in ruins of the Greek, Parthian, and early 
Gupta periods. 

For the re^l, none of the ilone objeifls from Mohenjo-daro—^be they dishes, bowls, 
vases, toilet-boxes, palettes, bumishets, or weights — can be regarded as typical artefa^s of 
a Stonc>or Chalcolithic Age. Objects of the same class might have been turned out 
under, let us say, the Mauryas or Kush^s juft as well as three thousand years earlier, and, 
but tor the circumfbmces in which they were found, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine their age. 

In his description of die ftonc vessels in Ch. XX, Mr. Mackay notes that vases like 
those figured in PI. Cl, Nos. 11-19, bored out with a tubular drill, while flat dishes, 
saucers, and bowls were hollowed out with a ftone grinder,* as they were in Egypt and 
Sumer. All these MohenJo-daro vessels happen to be of relatively soft s'tone (e.g, alabaster, 
lime^one, or skic), but vessels of i^eiss and other hard flones have been found at Harappa] 
showing that such refraftory materials could be worked almoSf as well at this remote age as 
they were in the days of the Greeks and Mauryas and Scytho-Parthians.* 

The Indus weights arc spedally interefling. Nearly all the small ones arc cubes of 
chert, firfl chipped and then ground down to the appropriate weight, the advantage of chert 

* The copper ipcdmcni ir from 

■ Cf. Chip, XXiVp p. 4.60, where Mr. Macltiy oberns dmt the variety (PL CXXXW, 2g and sg) occtir^ 
ic Snii uul m prc^vniitic Egypt, but tiPC in 

* /ii/« 465, where Mr, Mickiy quota froin Banki^ Biifttyir. 

* Mr, Macksy notes (p. 45^ tJmt the ihoft {phtm or lerf^ttcd) Jlika, wiiicii arc chaTiacrtOic of caily 

Mdopotamian lito, ajc not fonnil in Sjnd# 

* Grindcn of preciidy die »tiie lypew oat Mott«ij<wbn> eisjiiples have reccntl/ been found by Dr. Woolley at Dr 

* Some imgiikrly fine fpeciineiu of granite tli>he» have been found at Tank bekn^g to the period 

100 100, ^ 
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being that it is fine-grained and hard enough to defy ordinary wear and tear (PL CXXXI» 

Besides these there arc a few small weights of dark grey slate, resembling the 
barrel-shaped weights of £Iam and Mesopotamia. The larger ^one weights were conical 
in form, and either furnished with a rim at the apex or pierced with a hole, through which 
a rope could be passed for their easier handlings These and the smaller weights, which luckily 
arc very- numerous, have all been carefully tabulated by Mr. A. S. Hemmy, the results of 
whose inveSligacions will be found in Ch. XXIX. 'According to Mr. Hemmy, these 
Indus weights arc made with greater accurate and consistency than those of Elam and 
Mesopotamia. As to the sequence of their ratios, he shows that it was binary at firii like 
the ratios of the Susa weights, but subsequently decimal, viz, i, 2, 4, S, 16, J2, 64, i6o, 

200, 320, 640, i,6oo ; and that the moil frequently recurring weight (ratio t6) had a mean 
value of 13*7* ^tn. (= ZJ i.^ which bore no relation either to the light Babylonian or 
heavy Assyrian shekri-^ 

Vessels of copper and bronze were relatively rare,® of silver ^lill rarer ; and faience Metal, faience, 
was used only for small ornamental vases intended for cosmetics and the like. Of ordinary aud pottery 
dotne^c vessels 99 per cent were earthenware. These exhibit a great variety of shapes, as vwmJ*, 
the rMder will perceive from the drawings on Pis. J.XXIX to LXXXVl and Mr. Mackay's 
description in Ch. XVH. Among them are offerings’ ilands, beakers, bowls, goblets, dishes, 
basins, pans, saucers, pipkins, cuj^, ladles, jar-^ands, heaters, ilorc jars, and a multiplicity Many types of 
of other vessels, each adapted to its own particular purpose. The offisring-slands, goblets earthenware 
with pointed bases, heaters and some of the so-called “ store jars " are specially deserving voMeb. 
of notice. The firift mentioned (Pis, I.XXVill, 8, and. LXXIX) may have had some 
ritualiifk or ceremonial significance attaching to them, since they are commonly found 
among the offerings made to the dead, not only in the Indus valley but in Mesopotamia 
also.* The goblets with pointed bases (PI, I.XXVIII, jf) were the cu^omary drinking cups 
of the period, as is conclusively shown by the large number of them found round some, of 
the public drinking wells,* and the faft that they are turned up in tens of thousands sugge^s 
that it may have been a pradlicc with the Indus folk, as it aill is with the Hindus, to throw 
*w<*y ihc Cup from which they had once drunk; for, unless some such practice as this 
obtained at Mohenjo-daro and Harapfs, it is difficult to account for the vail numbers of 
these particular vessels. The heaters illusTrated in PL LXXVIll, 10, may have been 
used also as ilrainers or colanders ; that they served as beatera has been shown by 
Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of similar vessels in Baluchis'lan, with the ashes iHll inside 
them. To the large jars figured in Pis. LXXXIV and LXXXV, I shall have occasion to 
allude again.* Many of them were certainly used for the s'lorage of corn, oil, etc., but juil 
as certainly others were used for offerings to the dead, and there is evidence from Harapp 
to show that the two classes arc usually diilinguisbablc, 

Mosl of the Indus pottery was wheel-made, well fired and plain, but painted ware Painted red* 
was by no means uncommon. As a rule, the designs were executed in black on a dark and-black ware, 
red slip, and consifted ordinarily of foliate and geometrical devices, among which the 
"interlocking circle", "vase," “bangle," "comb," and "scale" motifs (Pis. XC, 22-4, 

* p. 596 i*Jra. 

* Large pfcopper ttude of nieta] sheedng bcalcn oat and rivelCcdp luch as are cominan in a later age at Taaik^ 

Art niiiiL0wii m the iadai period. 

^ For further particulars see Chap, VI, pp. Wid Ch. XVII, pp. ^95-^- 

* E.g. in HR ArSp Se^'on Block q, Hqubc XLIII. 

* Cf. Chap. VL pp. 86^. 
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LXXXrX, 9, ajid XCI, 32 and 34) are the moA striking- Jlnijnal motifs are veiy rarCj 
and thr few pieces oti which they do occur were probably imports from Baluchiftan^^ Wc 
shall see in Chapter VI1 that red-and-black ware of various kinds was almo^ as charadleriftic 
of Kaitern Baluchisl^ (with Southern Waztrislln and the Derajat) as it w'as of the Indus 
valle)''^ but the true Indus red-and-bkek ware is easily recognizable by the boldness and 
careless freedom of Its patterning as contra^led with the more precise and tighter ” 
decoration of the neighbouring Baluchi wares. 

Though this Indus potterj^ was not of great merit in respeft of either form or 
decoration, it would be a mi^fakc to regard its shortcomings = as proof of primitiveness or 
inexperience on the part of the potters. On the contraryj the very muldpUdty and variety 
of its shapes—mo 3 of them peculiar to the Indus valley and quite di^linft from those of 
Persia and Mesopotamia—^are evidence enough that the craft of the potter had been 
praised there from time immcniorial ; and the dull uninspired charailer of its decoration 
is largely due to its motifs having become Stereotyped and lifeless by countJess repetitions^— 
repetitions which evidently went on century after centur)' without any ]>erceptiblc change, 
since the red-and-black potsherds from all seven strata at Mohenjo-daro are so alike as to 
defy discrimination* 

Besides this red-and-black ware, which is peculiar to the Indus culture, the pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro comprised a few specimens of three other decorated wares, viz. Incised 
polychrome, ^ and glazed *** Two of these are very interesting, the polychrome by 
reason of the rare ^^lishness of its colouring—^vermilion and black on a ground of 
cream—and because it is quite different from the polychrome wares of Baluchistan or 
Mesopotamia ^ ; the gkzcd ware because it is not only the cariieSl example of its kind 
known to U5 in the ancient world, but a singularly fine fabric into the bargain, with the 
appearance almoft of an opaque cream-coloured glass with purplish black markings.* 

Among other domeitic articles made of earthenware were spindie-wboris (also made 
of faience and shell), flesh rubbers, cake-moulds, dippers, and toys* Bone, too, and ivory 
and shell were pressed into the service of the housewife for the making of needles, bodkins, 
combs, dippers, and the like^^ while copper and bronze were used for the manufafhire of 
axes, adzes, saws, chisels* awls, reamers, knives, leather cutters, sickles, razors, needles, 
ladles, and fish-hooks, as well as for the bowls, dishes, and other vessels already alluded to.* 
All these are descrilKd in detail by Mr. Mackay m Ch* XXIV, and illustrated In 
Pis. CXXXV-CXLIV* Among them I would invite the reader^ particular attention to the 
razor figured in PI. CXXXVII, 5, of which many examples have since been found^^ and 
to the saws, chisels, and knives.. The saws (PL CXXXVII, y) are of the parabolic type, 


^ FI. LXXXIX, 1 md 2 {u to the latter see my lecnarks in Gliap, Vl, p. Sa), and ?L XC, 31 
which looki mptciooafy like Mchl wanr- N.B,—The cwiveodoMlizcd anidigje am ttpiide down in’ thii 
jnaAraiion. 

* Amwig tfa«M ibartcotDing. mie the almoA cGmplete alacnce Dr.ponii wd hindJes, d^a from mere nerforated 

I«8S (c.g* PI, LXXXIIJ, 1 >'pe AQ. ^ 

* Cf. PL LXXXVII, 1 and 3,and Chap, XVll.p. 321. 

* Cf. PI. CLlX, I and z. and Chop, XXVlll, p, 578 tq., where Mr. Maciajf note* that glaied patterv firft 
appeal* in Mesopotamia atwut lemo it.c. «id in Eg^pt nm until aom.n rimes. 

* For needles, bodkin,, comln, hmidH cte., cf. Ph. CXXXII, CXtlll, and CLVI, and Chap. XXIV* 
for {iippen, PI, CLVL 16-9. 

* See iwpra, p. 30, 

» A compirte razor af another iTpe with a sort of *wan-head handle has sm« b«o found hy Mr, Mackay. 
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like the tarlic^ saws of Eg)'pt, without any rake to the teeth,’ which are very small. The 
chisels (PI. CXXXV, it— x6) arc of three types, one of which, says Mr, Mackay (Lc. the 
ty^ figured in PI. CXXXV, i Z and 13), is peculiar to the Indus Valle}',* None of these 
chisels, be it observed, has a ^ralght edge. Knives of bronze or copper are surprisingly rare, 
possibly because, as I have already suggested, there was some religious objet^ofi to 
using metal for cutting up food, though it may be that some of the implements classified as 
spear-heads or daggers ought rather to be classified as knives. 

For toys the children had rattles, whittles, and clay models of men and women, antmais, Tay* uid 
birds, carts, and household articlea, such as the baking pan figured in PL CLIII, i and 1. game*. 
Some of the animals had movable heads (PL CLIII, 39) ■ whittles might take the form 
of birds (PL CLIII, 17 and t8); birds might be mounted on wheels and oxen might be 
yoked to toy carts (r^V., No. ^4). These little toy carts arc particularly intere^ling as 
being among the earlie^ representations of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately 
contemporary’, that is to say, with the chariot depifled on a ^onc slab at Ur (c. 3200 b,c., 
according to Mr. Woolley), and the model of a wagon from Anau.® The toy carts from 
Mohenjo-daro are all of terra-cotta and for the moil part of the type shown by Mr. Mackay 
on PL CLIV, where they are compared with the modern farm carts of Sind. There is 
a specimen, however, from Harappa niadc of copper, which seems as if it might rather 
have resembled the present day ekka,* No doubt many other children's toys were made 
of less durable materials than terra-cotta, and have j>erished in the course of the ages. 

For games they had marbles and dice. The former are of 3^te, onyx, slate, and other 
hard atones, sometimes very beautifully made. The dice are usu^ly cubes like our modern 
European dice, not oblong like the modem Indian ones, and they differ from the latter also 
in the disposition of their numbers, 1 being opposite to z, 3 to 4, and ^ to 6, whereas in modern 
dice 1 is opposite to 6, 2 to 3 to 4.® Mr. Mackay is of opinion that the bone pieces 

figured in PL CXXXII, 19 and Zo and 2Z to 45, which he calls “ casing bones may also 
have been used in some game of chance, and he thinks also that the objefb pifturedi 
in PL XIn, el CLV, 11—25, 'which have been found in large numbers both at 

Mohenjo-daro and at Harappa were gamesmen.* As to the lait, 1 do not share his opinion. 

Without excluding the possibility of their having been converted into gamesmen, my own 
view is that originally these objefts were replicas in miniature of the large cult /ittgas and 
such as those illustrated in PL XIV*, 3, 5, and 7, and that they were meant to be carried 
as amulets on the person, juft as the little wavy rings figured in Pi. XllI, 9 and to, were 
replicas on a small scale of the colossal cult ftone rings shown in PL XIV, 6 and 8, and were 
similarly intended to serve as amulets.’’ 

The script which the Indus people invented for their writing belongs to the same order Writiiiff, 
as other quasi-pidlographlc scripts of this period, such as the Proto-Eiamiric, Early Sumerian, 

Minoan, or Egyptian, but though the signs used in this script were, to a large extent, 
pidographic in their origin, they had long since become ftandardized and reduced to what 
Professor Longdon aptly describes as " neat monumental forms ”, so that in efieft there are 
very few of the objetls portrayed that arc now susceptible of identification, though, on the 

' In moiiern Jrtdkn tbe lake nf the teeth h the mrene of whaE il ib in Eufopem onw. 

* Cf^ CLflp, XXVt p. sot. * See Ckap, XXVII* pp, 554-5. 

* Cf- ASH* 1926-7, pL iTtii . 

* Chap. XXVII, p, 552. For dice in the age of the RigvecU* sec Cijrrr^. NiH. cf vd, i, p, lot ind 
fooEDotie^ 

* CL Chap, XXVII* pp* 157 ^. 


T Cf. Chip, Vp pp, 59-65. 
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other hand, they are not so conventionalized by usage as to have become mere ^ereotyped 
summaneSf os it were, like the cuneiform characters of Mesopotamia. All the signs of the 
Indus script that arc known to us have been tabulated by Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. C. J. 
Gadd in the Manual reproduced in Pis. CXIX to CXXIX, and along with each sign arc 
given le the inscriptions in which that sign occurs, so that the student can perceive at 

a glance whether It is initial, medial, or final, with what other signs it is associated, to what 
modifications it may have been subjefled, etc. These inscriptions, which, be it observed, are all 
quite short, are taken partly from the seals, sealings, and pottery' Augments from Mohenjo-daro 
which are figured in Pis, CIl to CXVI and CXVIII, partly from analogous objefts found 
at Harap|m which are to be illustrated in a subsequent volume ; they do not include either 
the texts on the copper tablets reproduced in Pis. CXVI I and CXVIII, the drawings of which 
had not been completed in rime, or the minute charaffers engraved on certain bangles of 
vitrified clay to which allusion has already been made. Of clay tablets, let it be added, 
such as were ordinarily used in Mesopotamia for letters and other lengthy documents, no 
trace has been found in the Indus Valley, and we muil infer that, in place of clay, the Indus 
scribes employed less durable materials, such as birch bark, palm leaves, parchment, wood, 
or cotton cloth, any of which would naturally have perished in the course of the ages. 

The ntirnbcr of signs It^ed in Messrs. Smith and Gadd's Ma/rual is 396, but among 
these it may be that some have been difltrentlatcd which arc really identical, the apparent 
difercnces between them being merely accidental, while others again (and there are many 
such) may be variants of this or that sign modified for purposes at which we can only guess. 
On the other hajid, it is possible that some signs have not been djfiercnttated which 
ought to have been ; and we may be sure, too, that many more signs will be found to 
swell the exiifling li^ before it is complete. 

Of the features that di^nguish this Indus writing, the moil ilriking perhaps are the 
extent and variety of its charaflers and the ingenuity displayed, on the one hand, in modifying 
them by the addition of accents, Shokes, or other simple expedients; on the other, in 
combining one sign with another in the form of conjun^, as is so frequently done in later 
Indian scripts. Such modifications and combinations are not unknown, Mr. Smith points 
out, in other scripts of this period; but nowhere else are they employed so sySlematically 
or so widely. Other features that deserve particular notice are the use this script makes of 
small groups of Arokes, never exceeding twelve in number, which apparently have a phonetic^ 
in^ead of a numerical value, and the unchanging forms of its signs, which, from first to la^t, 
during all the centuries of Mohenjo-daro^s occupation, seem, like other antiquities on this 
site, to undergo no perceptible altemtion. 

In order that the legends may be read in the correfl way, the seals illuilrated on 
Pis. cm to CXV have been reproduced from impressions of the originals, not from the 
originals themselves, while the sealings and other inscribed objects have been photographed 
direfl, so that in every case the inscriptions are to be read as they appear in the 
plates. Ordinarily the direftion of the writing is from right to left, but in certain cases it 
appeara to be huSrophedon ; that is, it ibrts from right to left in the firft line and continues 
left to right in the second.^ 

* E,|. in InKnpcinnl 43 j md 440, wliich are on the obt^enc md reverse of one and the nme seal, and m No. 147. 
The foricer mlglit be died ai evidence that the wiitine an from left to right, since there tam he no qtieftioa that the 
engraver jfairtod the leveiw legend on the left; but the three dgns on the reverse are a repetition of the laft three afgH* 
on the obverse, tmly that, tnilrod nf ruiuung from right to Jeft, they run from left to righ^ the wHtiag evidently being 
hnitrapieJfm. A further argument in fitvwr of a left to right direOion might be drawn from the poeicion of the sign 
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That the script ^vus not an alphabetic one is evident from the large numbers of its signs. Script not 
ProbabJy it was in the main phonetic, the majority of the signs standing for open or closed aJphaheiit, 
syllables, and the remainder functioning either as complete ideograms or as determinatives 
to fix more precisely the requisite sound or meaning, as such determinatives do in Sumcriand 
This, however, is no more than a surmise, prompted by what is known of other contemporary 
scripts ; for, as a faCt, none of the Indus signs, whether initial, medial, or final, can be 
identified with certainty as syllables, ideograms, or determinatives,^ 

Resemblances, more or less striking, can be traced between the Indus script and moif Relation to 
of the other quasi-plftographtc scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer Eait. Indeed, it is other tcripte. 
a significant fadt that of the several experts who have made a ^ludy of the Indus writing, 
each has commented on Its resemblance to some other script, but in each case the other script 
has been different—in one, Sumerian ; in another, Proto-Elamite ; in a third, Minoan ; 
in a fourth, Hitrite. We muft be careful, however, not to let these obvious resemblances 
mislead us into imagining that the Indus script was direftly borrowed from any other country. 

The truth seems to be that all these scripts are interrelated, but only up to a certain point. 

Their underlying principles are the same, and there is every likelihood that they all 
derived from one common origin, which probably went far back into neolithic times; 
but in each case they were ju^ as individual in charafter, ju^i: as peculiar to the people who 
evolved them, as were the languages they were designed to record. 

In Chap. XX 11 Professor Langdon makes out .a ^l^ong case for deriving the early Suggested 
Brahml alphabet of India from this Indus script’ ; but whether his hypothesis will be derivation of 
acceptable to Indian epigraphl^ls remains to be seen. Prima fade there is a strong early Brahml 
presumption in favour of the BrShml alphabet having been evolved, like other alphabets, from Inctui 
from a piAogtaphic script, especially as it is now e^abllshed that such a script had ai^tually stiript. 
been in use on Indian soil; and in this connefHon it is worth recalling that the derivation of 
this alphabet from picture signs was postulated by Sir Alexander Cunningham two generations 
ago. Apart, moreover, from the resemblances traceable in individual signs, this presumption 
receives further support from the faft that two of the mo^l characteristic features of the Indus , 
script, viz, the sy^ematic use.jp.f acce nts or other diacritical adjuncts and the practice of| 

SOjubining ono-sign with., another are also di^linguishing features of later Indian alphabetic 
writing, so that it seems as if, despite all changes in race and language, these inventions of 
ihe early scribes had managed somehow to survive the centuries. We should be careful, 


^ in the legends oe the rourudi J i, 1)9, *ViueDy iTindi cttKe ticreme left ef the text, in « podtjen 
where ii niuft be initial if the text a to be md ftem left to fight, but EniJ if from right to left. How, the four legmdi 
reiemd to cantiiii two lied, *"4 rhii lign jlandi at the left of the finft one. It loolu, therefore, is if it were an mitiBl, 
not a final sign, and as if the writing wM from left to fight. In there fonf eaae*. however, the second line appean to be 
independent of the firft; for, if we turn to Seals ja and 60, we find that, in tlie former, the sign Shmdr alone ^eatli 
the left-hand sign of the fir^ line, while in the latter it a wedged in a little below the line nf the other figns. Efideitt^-, 
in both thcae cases it was the last sign » be engraved and space covld not be found Jor it at the md of the fifil linr, Jn 
Seal a+7, also, it ti dear that the legend OinJ thus l (—-»—«. V ^ 

On Seals 137 and JDX, on the other htrnl. both litm appear to read from tight to leA See alw pp. 4 ®®i 4 ’^ 9 * 4 * 7 * 4*®' 

* Frofossw Lingdoil notes^ however, that suni deterniiaallvies are iadthg in the carli^ Sumerian tclfM from Jemdel 
Nasr, the script of which, tn his opinion, moft closely resentblei the Indus script. 

* Cf. Chap. XXTl. .. . . j 

* .According to Bshler, whoK theory has been genetaHy accepted, the BiShinJ alpliabet was of Semitic ongin, and 

derived ultinutclj' from a Phwnician aciipt. Cf. CHE, p. fi»i Bohkr, /W/rrdt (Grundrisi 

d. indoor. PhlLy 
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however, not to attach ovcrtnuch weight to resemblances which may to some extent result 
from coincidence, ftill more careful not to assume that, because the Bi^ml letters may have 
derived their forms from these Indus signs, they also derived from them their sound values ; 
for the chances of their having done so arc obviously very remote. Fortunately, this is 
a matter on which there is every hope of further light being thrown when some of the 
later prchiftoric sites in Sind and the Derajat come to be excavated. 

Of the language of these texts little more can be said at present than that there is no 
reason for conneding it in any way with Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pro-Aryan, 
and the Indus language or languages mu^t have been pre-Aryan also. Possibly, one or 
other of them ^f, as seems likely, there w-ts more than one) was Dravidic. This, for three 
reasons, seems a most likely conjedure—because Dravidic^peaking people were the 
precursors of the Aryans over mod of Northern India and were the only people Ukely to have 
been in possession of a culture as advanced as the Indus culture \ secondly, because on the 
other side of the Kfrthar Range and at no great distance from the Indus Valley the BrShbis 
of Baluchidan have preserved among themselves an island of Dravidic speech which may 
well be a relic from pre^Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common language of 
these parts; thirdly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative, it is not | 
unreasonable to look for a possible connedion between them and the agglutinative language 
of Sumer in the Indus Valley, which, as we know, had many other close ties with Sumer. 
This is a conjedure, however, which there is no tangible evidence to support. The skeletal 
remains, as we shall presently see, point to the presence here of elements from four different 
races, viz. Proto-Audraloids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpines, but it is quite 
impossible to affirm whether any of these spoke Dravidic. The Eadem Alpines are 
hardly likely to have done so, since there is no trace of their dock among the modern 
Dravidic-speaklng races of India. And we should naturally exped the language of the 
Proto-Audralolds to have belonged to the Munda rather than the Dravidic group. Western 
Alpines are said to be drongly represented among the Kanaresc-spcaking peoples of the 
Wedern Dckhan and Mysore, but if racial charaderldics can be taken into account in th 
problem of language, it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans who have the dronged 
claim to a connedion by blood with the Dravidians and are most likely to have used a 
Dravidic speech. May it be that these same Mediterraneans—who are traceable across the 
whole south of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative languages and that they, perhaps, 
more than any others, were the race at the back of this far-fiung civilization of the 
Chalcolithic Age ? 

As far back as it has hitherto been possible to follow the s'lory of Indian pladic and 

pidorial art, its outdanding feature has been its inveterate passion for the decorative_ 

a pwsion which finds expression in filling up every available inch of space with rich exuberant 
deigns, sometimes naturalidic, sometimes highly conventionalized, but usually inspired by 
the flora and fauna of the jungle. During the hidoric period this love of ornament has 
charaderized ever)' manifedation of Indian art, from the bas-reliefs of Bh3rhut and Sanchl 
down to the modern silverworkof Benares or Tanjore, and it might have been expeded that, 
when an earher chapter of this art came to be revealed, we should find something of the same 
spirit running through it. This expedation has not been fulfilled. Of ornament for 
ornament’s sake there is next to none, and what little there is, is not of a high order. Houses 
and public buildings may, as already remarked, have been lavishly decorated, but no trace 
of their decoration has survived. The weapons, implements, and utensils of everyday life 
are for the mod part conspicuously plain, and, even when the pottery is painted, its dull, 
commonplace designs have nothing in common with the imaginative beauty of later Indiail 
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ornament.^ Indeed, the fashioning and painting of pottery in the Indus valley was essentially 
a craft, not an art. There may have been a time when, like the early pottery of Susa or Crete, 
it had some claim to be regarded as an art, but that could have been only in a much earlier 
phase; for, when we meet it, it has long since degenerated into a mere trade produft, devoid 
of all individuality'. The shapes of the vessels are pra^ftlcal enough and well adapted, no 
doubt, to the uses to which they were put, but they miss altogether the subtle grace, for 
example, of Mlnoati vases, nor can their painted ornament compare for an inslant with 
the bold, ^l:yHsh designs of the latter. 

Such art, worthy of the name, aa has survived at Mohcnjo^laro or Harappa, is chiefly Seal 
to be found on engraved seals, amulets, and other small objedts. Of the seal engravings engravut^s, 
the beftare those that portray such living animals as the atti^ had an opportunity of studying : 
notably the humped bull, the buffalo, and the bison. Perhaps the mo 4 l remarkable of all 
is the humped bull on Seal No. 337 (PI. CXI), a replica of which is iftamped on the cover 
of these volumes. Its engraver has obviously made a careful fhidy of his subjeft and given 
us a faithful rendering of it, but he has done much more than this : he has tem^red realism 
with breadth of treatment and restraint, and has brought out the dignity of the animal in a way 
that only the eye and band of a true arti^ could have done ; nor has he scrupled to portray 
the two horns as if seen from the front, mainly no doubt for the sake of the balance they give 
to the whole composition, but partly perhaps because of the special religious signiflcancc 
attaching to pairs of horns. 

Sometimes the animals are more frankly realistic and spirited. Such are the buffalo 
and bison on PL CX, Nos. 304-6 and 308-25. The attitude of the former, with head raised 
in the a£l of bellowing, is a peculiarly charaflerisHc one, and the way in which the head is 
turned slightly to one side so as to show the full sweep of the great horns is very efSe^five. 

So, too, is the drawing of the bison on Seal 318, with its powerful arched shoulders and 
relatively small hindtjuarters. If we compare these animals with others on these seals, such 
as the rhinoceros and tiger (Nos. 34^-55)1 we cannot fail to perceive how far the latter fall 
short of them, the faft being that they lack altogether the convincing touch of truth which 
comes only from personal observation on the part of the artiA. The same remark applies 
also to the manifold figures of unicorns; for, though there is an undoubted semblance of 
reality about these animals—enough at any rate to distinguish them from purely chimerical 
ones, like those depleted on Seals 378-82—nevertheless, by comparison with the humped 
bulls, buffaloes, and bison, they appear weak, charudterless creatures, which we may be sure 

the engraver himself never set eyes on. , * . l 

Animal figurines in the round are for the moSl part children’s playthings, with no more FigufioM in the 
claim to be regarded as works of art than such plajlhings usually have. Among them, roundL 
however, are a few, designed as amulets or ornaments, that constitute notable exceptions. 

One is the powerfully modelled young bull of terra-cotta, illustrated in. PL XCVIl, 23, 
the author of which, 1 suspe£l, might have carried his handiwork a great deal further if he 
had so chosen. Another is the exquisite miniature of a maitiff-like hound In ^eatite 
(PL XCVI, jy) ; and a third and fourth are two seated rams executed with equal skill in the 
same material (PL XCVI I, 2 and 5). Then there is the little squirrel (PL XCVI, 7), also 
of feience^ with purple-black stripes down its back on a ground of blue. It is sitting up with 
tail erc6t, as a squirrel's tail generally Is, eadng something ftom between its forepaws. 

Probably it was an amulet, and seemingly a favourite one, since numerous specimens of it 
have been found at both Mohenjo-daro and Harapp^ 

1 Ie ii to be noted tJaiE Ji>Tm flowers, bndi, and leaves—the nwsil typical Enetifi of Utef Indian ontAment — are entirely 
absent from Indus art, though riamples arc not wandnj of the Juttit apsiiie (PJ. CLVIII. 4 
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The monkey piftiired in PI. XCVI, 13, with its deep-set eyes and prominent broWj has an 
almo^ Chinese Joak ; and the intricate carving of the pin-head in PI. CLVIII, 5, which takes 
the form of three monkeys embracing one another, is also reminiscent of the same class of 
workmanship, though there !s not the slightcft reason for supposing that it was made elsewhere 
than in the Indus valley. In no sense can these obje^ be regarded as produfts of primitive 
or archaic art. Small as they are, they demonifrate a thorough comprehension of both 
work-in-the-round and relief, and exhibit a spontaneity and truthfulness to nature, of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been ashamed. 

When we turn from the animal to the human form, the meagretiess of our material 
makes it more difficult to estimate what the Indus arti^ was capable of. The terra-cotta 
hgurines arc of no help ; for, whether genre or sacred, they are ail too roughly and carelessly 
^hioned to come within the category of art. The ^ne images, too, are few and sadly 
mutilated ; indeed, the only ones in a tolerable ^te of preservation are the three figured in 
Pis. XCVIII, XCIX, 4-6, and C, 1-3, and described in detail by Mr. Mackay on 
pp. 35 ^ 9 ' Of these the is of ^eatite finished with a coating of hard white pa£le. It 
represents someone seemingly in the pose of a yogi, and it Is for this reason that the eyelids 
arc more than half closed and the eyes looking downward to the tip of the nose. 1 do not, 
however, think that the thick lips, broad-based nose, low forehead, and short, bunted neck 
are meant to reproduce the features of any individual ; nor do 1 think that this head is typical 
of any particular racial ^ock. Probably It represents nothing more than a conventional type 
of deity or religious teacher in vogue at the time. Images such as this, with coarse, unmeaning 
features, have been turned out in countless numbers and for countless generations by Indian 
craftsmen- — images of the Jain Tirthamkaras, of the Buddha and the Bo(^isattvas, of Krishni, 
Vishnu, Siva, and a hosl of other deities. Asarule, they arc mere repetitionB o-f a standard type of 
Image familiar to everyone, and the less originality they possess, the better do they sell. To judge 
the art of the day by the itandard of such images would be wholly misleading ; and in ray view 
It would probably be equally misleading if wewere to attempt to climate the character of the 
Indus sculpture from the ^tuette before us. Very different is the head figured on PL XCIX, 
4“^- Here the prominent cheekbones, wide, thin-lipped mouth and other features leave no room 
for doubt that this was a portrait head, and when the nose and eyes were incift, we can well 
believe that the likeness was a tolerably good one. It is strange, though, that the sculptor 
should have been content with such conventional, saucer-like ears, when he obviously had 
the power to do so much better. It looks as if there mu£t have been some particular reason for 
Ats curious distortion, which Is found In the other heads also, though what the reason was 
it is hard to guessIt is worth observing, however, that the few examples we possess of 
hands are also very crudely modelled, as if the sculptor, in the manner of Augustus John, 
deemed them hardly worth attention. In the seated image figured on PI. C, 1-3, this defett 
is very marked, but It should be noticed that in this case the left arm and hand, which look 
especially malformed, arc supposed to be hidden beneath the garment which the figure is 
wearing and which, as may be seen from the back view of the ^atue, passed over the left 
shader and under the right. Moreover, it is probable that the garment itself was originally 
painted in colours which would materially help to lessen the seeming deformity. For the 
reif, the sculptor has displayed noteworthy skill in the modelling of the bare right arm, 
shoulder, and cheft, and in imparting a certain softness of texture to the flesh. 

ITic only other sculpture in the round from Mohenjo-daro that claims notice here is the 
bronae dancing-girl of PI. XCIV, 6—This is a small figurine of rather rough workmanship 

* The hek ia the emtie ef the eai ii evidently intended for inmc nttachmeiu which mjty have concealed 
the ibApcIcsnics of the ear hue dtxt Dot cxcuie it. 
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with disproportionately long arms and legs. Almost, indeed, it is a caricature, but, like a good 
caricature, it gives a ■vivid impression of tie young aboriginal nautch girl, her hand on hip in 
half-impudent poiture, and legs slightly forward, as she brats time to the music with her feet. 

Small, too, as this figurine Is, the modelling of the back, hips, and buttocks is quite effeffive 
(PL XCIV, 8), and in spite of obvious defers shows sound observation on the part of the artist. 

And now we come to two small statuettes which are more surprising even than the Ti™ itonc 
ma^ierly engraving of the bull Stamped on the covers of these two volumes. These two ■tatuettei hrom 
sculptures, which are reproduced in Pis. X and XI, were found in strata of the Chalcolithic ■PPi 
Age at Harappa. When I firil saw them X found it difficvJt to believe that they were 
prchi^oric ; they seemed so completely to upset all established ideas about early art. 

Modelling such as this was unknown in the ancient "World up to the hlellcniitic age of Greece, 

and I thought, therefore, that some mistake mosl surely have been made ; that these figures 

belonged to the Indo-Greek, Scythian, or Parthian period in the Panj^b, and somehow or other 

had found their way into levels some 3,000 years older than those to which they properly 

belonged. This, too, I eipcft, will be the first idea of everyone else who is familiar with the 

hislory of early sculpture, I,ct us, however, look at the fafts. One of these iUtuettes Gi-cimutaneea 

(PI. X) was unearthed by Mr. M. S. Vats among remains of the third or fourth ^Xmtuni in *f finding. 

a part of the site where no objefts whatever of the historic age have appeared.' The other 

(PI. XI) was discovered by Ral Bahadur Dap Ram Sahni in the fourth or fifth ilratmn in 

a different part of the site, 'but, again, at a spot where none but prehistoric remains have come 

to light. Now it is possible, though the possibility- is remote, that one of these ^0 statuettes 

might at some time or other have worked its way down through 6 to lo feet of ruined masonry 

and pottery into the older Strata ; but that two should have done this in diffisrent parts of the 

site, and that these two should be the only objects of a later age found under the layers of 

prehi^Xoric debris, is well-nigh Incredible. 

Let us consider, forther, the internal evidence alford^ed by the ilatuctccs themselves. Evidence of 
And firft lo their materials* The ^aruette on PL X is of red ilonc, the other of d^rk naatena an 
grey slate. Now, there was no ^lone obtainable at Harappa or anywhere near it. Whatever ^tone technique, 
was needed there had to be brought from great distances. Where rhe particular kinds of Stone 
we are discussing came from we do not know, but we do know that during the prehistoric age 
they were being imported and used for other objects besides the statuettes, while on the other 
hand there is no evidence to sugge^ that they were ftill being imported here 3,000 
years later. Moreover, among the multitudes of Indo-HcllenSaic sculptures in the Panjab 
and on the North-WeS Frontier there is not one, so for as I am aware, that Is made from either 
of these ilones. Then, as to technique. In both statuettes, it will be observed, ^ere are 
socket-holes in the neck and shoulders for the attachment of the head and arms, which were 
made in separate pieces ; and in both, moreover, the nipples of the breasts were made 
independently and fixed in with cement. So far as I know, this technique is mthout parallel 
among ftonc sculptors of the historic period, whether of the Indo-HellenisXic^or any other 
school. On the other hand, it Is also unexampled at Mohenjo-daro, though this In any case 
would hardly surprise us, since the technique in question is one that is specially suited to siimII 
iXatuettes rather than to larger images like those of Mohenjo-daro, which offer much less_risk 
of breakage. There is another point of technique that is also significant. In the red ^tone 
^atuette (PI X) there is a large circular depression in front of each shoulder, with a smaller 
circular protuberance broken off in the middle of it. What these depressions were for is 

‘ There ii one mound only at Hareppa on whidi . fcw femaini of the crly Gupta peiiod weie foanci. 
remains include tome lena-cotia Egurino but of a flyk totally indite ibe flatuettm we are diMising, 
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not cle^ir. They look as 5 f they were intended to be Inliild with circular ornaments something 
like the circlets in the same position on the prehi^oric terra^-cotta figurine from Baluthlftln 
which Is illustrated in PJ, XIl, No. 5, This, however, Is beside the point. What I 
wish to draw attentiou to is that these depressions were made with a tubular drill, and 
that the tubular drill was habitually used by stone workers in the prehiitoric, but rarely, 
if ever, in the historic age. 

Thirdly, as to ^tyle. The treatment of the red ^one torso (PI. X) could hardly be simpler 
or more direft. 'ITie pose is a frontal one with shoulders well back and abdomen slightly 
prominent ; but the b«uty of this little statuette is in the refined and wonderfully truthful 
modelling of the fleshy parts. Observe, for example, in Pl, X, r and the subtle flattening 
of the buttocks and the clever little dimples of the poilerior superior spines of the ilium. 

This is work of which a Greek of the fourth century b.c. 
might well have been proud. And yet the set of 
the figure, with its rather pronounced abdomen, is 
charadcrilfically Indian, not Greek ; and even if Greek 
influence could be proved, it would have to be admitted 
that the execution is Indian. The other Statuette (PI. XI) 
is of an entirely different order. It is the figure of a 
dancer standing on his right leg, with the body from the 
wai^t upwards bent well round to the left, both arms 
thrown out in the same direttion, and the left leg raised 
high in front. ’I'he pose of the dancer, which is Full of 
movement and swing, is shown in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig. i). Although its contours are soft and 
effeminate, the figure is that of a male, and it seems likely 
that it was ithyphalltc, since the membrum idrtU was made 
in a separate piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal 
thickness of the neck:,*^ that the dancer was threc-hcaded 
or at any rate thrcc-faced, and T coojefture that he may 
represent the youthful Siva Natarlja. On the other 
hand, It Is possible that the head was that of an animal. 
Whatever it may have been, no parallel to this ilatuette is 
to be found among Indian sculptures of the hiiloric period. 
Fit to illas^te pose of Indeed, what we have to try and realize, not only about 

g garc rum mppi. about the other ^fatuette as well, b (hat, altogether 

apart frOm the circumstances of their finding, it is 
alrnosl as difficult to account for them on the assumption that they belong to the hiiftoric as 
it is on the gumption that they belong to the prchl^foric age. ' Of the infliience everted 
by Greek art in the North-Weit of India, there are hundreds of examples among the sculptures 
of the Scytho-Parthian and Kushan periods ; but one and all arc radically dissimilar from 
these two ^ahiettcs. They give us the form, not the sulblance, of Greek art. Superficially, 
they call to mind the Helleniilic prototypes of which they are to some extent transcripts'; 
and they possess besides many merits of their own in which Hellenic inspiration had no part! 
But they miss altogether that charaaeriftic genius of the Greek which delighted in anatomical 
truth and took infinite pains to express it convincingly. Now, in these two aatuettes it is juil 



1 ExpnimEnti carried mt hf t ikilJed modeller lure pnmsd ilwt ft h impoewbU to fit a dormaJ l.e«d on to ihii nect 
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this anatomical truth that is so startling! that makes us wonder whether, m this all-important 
matter, Greek artUlry could possibly have been antidpated by sculptors of a far-off age on the 
banks of the Indus. We know definitely that the Indus engraver could antidpate the Greek 
in the delineation of animal forms : and If we compare the ilatuette of PI. X with, for example, 
5 eal 137, muil admit that there is a certain kinship l>ctween the two^ both in the 
** monumental ” treatment of the figures as a whole and in the perfe^on of their anatomical 
details. Experienced sculptors whom I have consulted on the subjeft take , the view that 
an artist who could engrave the seal in question would have had little difficulty in carving the 
ilatuettc ; archaalogiits will probably take another view and prefer to wait for further 
discoveries before committing themselves^ 
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R elics of a rtligioua charafter art rcitsarkably few, whether at MohenjcKiaro or 
HarappS, Certain slruftures, aa we have already seen,’ may have served as temples 
or religioHS buildings of some sort or other, but nothing now remains in them— 
neither shrines nor altars nor statues nor cult objedfe—to prove what their purpose was ; 
nor is there a ftrufhiraJ monument of any kind at cither of these sites which can positively 
be said to have had a sacred charaaer. Indeed, all that we have to go on in endeavouring 
to form an idea of the religion of the people is the engraved seals found in abundance among 
the ruins, an inconsiderable number of day sealings and copper tablets, a variety of small 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a few ftone images in the round. 

Meagre, however, as these materials are, they arc beyond price to the Student of Indian 
religion, in that they furnish the only authentic and contemporary evidence we possess 
regarding the religious beliefs of the pre-Aryans. Much, it is true, about these beliefs is 
contained in late Vedic and po^l-Vedic literature, and this valt storehouse of information 
may prove invaluable, when once it becomes possible to discriminate more cleirly between 
what is Aryan and what is non-Aryan. Up to the present, however, the efforts made by 
scholars in this diredtion have led only to confiifting and inconclusive results, the inferences 
drawn by some being diametrically opposed to those drawn by others. Thus, Monier 
Williams and Hopkins, taking the commonly accepted view, regard the contribution made to 
Hinduism by the Dravidian or other pre-Aryan races as almo^ a negligible quantity, or 
perhaps even worse than negligible, since in their e^imation it comprised only the moit 
barbaric and degrading features of Hinduism." Oppert, on the contrary, placed the religion 
of the non-Aryans on an altogether higher plane. ” I'hcy believed,” he writes, ” in the 
exigence of one supreme spirit of Heaven, with whom was associated and admitted to an equal, 
and eventually even superior share of power, the Goddess of Earth. Both ruled supreme 
over the good as well as the evil spirits who diihirbed and tortured men ; over men and the 
entire world. Associated with this dofirine was a belief in the transmigration of souls after 
death," ■ Which of th^e two e^timat^ is nearer to the truth can now only be decided by 

* Cf. Ch 4 |>. Ill, pp. ai-j. 

■ Cf., for emnpl^ M«iier Willt«a», Ti«tigif and Lift in India, pp, jy-H, imd Hoptiai, Tke 

tf India, p. 54a. 

• CF. Oppert, Tit Origtnai IniaiiiaatJ tf India, p. 574, In regard in the Earth ert Mother G«ddew, sm pp. 49-^2 
bidow. ParcDtheileBllXj h li wwth rEiiiarhuig that Oppert conncAed the nciQ-Ar7aiil>ravidwn} with '* the gnat Tunnian 
race*, which thea rdgned over civUizcd Ana, with McMpotamia ai thdr centre*', and he traced iheir nli^ou» belkA 
to (be fame waree. 
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the discovery of affuii) moniunents of the pre-Aryan period. This it is that inve^s the new 
materials from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with such surpassing intcrefl—^ interest that 
will ilill further be enhanced if and when the legends engraved upon many of them can 
be deciphered. 

The Cheat Motheh Goddess 

|f Among these materials the fi.r^ that demand attention are a large number of female Fignrins* of 
I’figurines of terra-cotta, etc., of the types illii^rated in Pis. Xll, XCTV, and XCV, Such Mother 
figurines are found both at MohenJo-daro and Harappa, and are paralleled, as we shall see, Coddort, 
by kindred examples from the neighbouring country of Baluclu^an. Some of them, like the 
woman kneading dough or holding a dish of cakes in her arms (PI. XCV, 12), are probably 
merely toys, without any religious meaning. Others, with children in their arms 
(PI. XCV, 20) or in a 5 latc of pregnancy (PL XCV, 24, 29, and 30), may be assumed to be 
ex-voto offerings, perhaps with a magical significance, for the purpose of procuring offspring,^ 
though the possibilit)' of the latter being apotropaic in charafter mu^l not be lo£l sight of, 
since it is well known that in some parts of India a pregnant woman, like a new-born child 
or a corpse, is regarded as taboo,* and that she is also peculiarly liable to be attacked by evil 
spirits,* Ihe great majority, however, of these figurines portray a very dUUnfHve and 
generally imiform type, viz. a Handing and almoH nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and occasionally with ornamental cheek 
^ coties and a long necklace. In many of these figurines the ear ornaments take the form of 

shell-likc cups suspended by bands on either side of the head, while the hnsad-dress above is 
more or lesscrescenMhaped (Pis. XCV, 6, 7, 8, and 13 ; XCIV, r, 5, and I2; and XIV, i), 
or ends in points as in PL Xll, 

The figurines of the goddess from BaluchiHin are of two types, both differing from those Similar 
of the Indus Valley, in that they are not full length images, but consiH of head and body fi^nrinw from 
only ending in a flat base, like many such images of Minoan and Myceniean origin.* In Balficbirtan. 
the firH type the face is pinched->in like a bird's and the goddess wears long and generally 
elaborate necklaces with shell or other pendants attached—features which are common also 
to the Indus figurines ; but the hands are shown reHing either on the wailt or on the breasts, 
which as a rule arc not prominent (PI. Xll, 3-5), Specimens of this type were recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein at KulU and h^ehi, at the latter of which sites they were found along with 
other objects in Chalcolithic burials. The pottery associated with them differs in Hyle from 
the common red-and-black painted ware of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which is also found on 
certain sites in Northern BaluchiHiln, but whether it is earlier, contemporary, or later has 
yet to be determined. The second type, which comes from Kaudanl, MughaJ-ghun^, 
and Periano-ghup^ai in Zhob, belongs also to the Chakolithic Age, but is shown by the 
pottery accompanying it to be decidedly later than the firH. In this type (Pi. Xll, 6^10) 
the goddess wears a sort of hood over her head and a scries of necklaces or torques treated 
very formally and sometimes appearing like a tippet or like the peHoral of the three-faced 

* Cr. ERE. X, a+3. 

* JRAI. voL zxix, p. *71. Thi* taboo cob bt ttmssiittcd like an iofediou} diieiK to otlieii, uo]^ pmadimi 

Uten II. 

® C£. £RE. p, 2^. 

* For fuDer dttaDa of ihac femile jgurins we pp, |jS C iJtJra, 

^ E.p Evini, Til Mw ai vtd, Ji, lig. 195, p. 34^ j md iii* pp. 556 md 557 and Snppl 

pi- XU* wlictc the Motile; Goddest u holding np an*infkott pcrhxps her own. 
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god described below. Her face, instead of being birddike, b 

with hich forchc*idj cavernous eyes, and diilorted mouths Both of these eg ess 

a pardkl with the later images^f the Earth Goddess, m which she is portrayed half emf^^ng 

from the ground, and it be that this in faft was the idea underlying all the ha for three- 

quarter Ic^ figurines of this goddess. While, however, there is nothing at all repdsivc 

m the aspeft of the earlier type, the later type is cli^ly intended to inspire horror 

hardly fail to remind us of the terrible and loathly images of the tnahgnant Kalt, of which 

these figurines may be taken to be an early prototype.^ ^ t , j ir n a 

Now, St is well known that female Aatuettes akm to these trom the Indus VaUey and 
Baluchiftan have been found in large numbers and over a wide r^e of coimtncs between 
Persia and the ^Egean, notably In Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt.* In some of these co^tries 
they appear later or more spasmodically than in others, but there seems little doubt that foe 
various groups are traceable, if not direaiy to a common origin, at any rate to a community 
of religious ideas shared by the countries where they are found ; and the generally accepted 
view concerning them Is that they represent the great Mother or Nature Goddess,* whose 
cult is believed to have originated in Anatolia (probably in Phrygia) and spread thence 
throughout mos'l of Western Asia.* The correspondence, however, between these figurines 
and those found on the banks of the Indus is such that it is difficult to resiil the conclusion 
that the latter also represented a Mother or Nature Goddess,* and served foe same purpose as 
their counterparts In foe Weft, viz. either as votive offerings * or, less probably, as cult images 
for household shrines ; and this conclusion is ^bengthened by the faft that the range of these 
figurines now extends practically without a break from the Indus to tlm Nile, over trails 
that arc not only geographically continuous but which in the Chalcolithic Age were united 
by common bonds of culture. Even, however, without the analogy of these images from 
Western Asia, there would be a ^rong presumption in fevour of the examples from 


* Kali a poftnfed with tmamled tody, a jarknd cf ikulls rotittd her oeclt, ud her tongue lolling out from hei 
wide moaih. Cf. v, tig. 

* For tlieuiiqtuty of tie Mother GoddeucnltiB ihewecvcfalcoantrira, i« Myfet tn C^aS. A»t. HiSl,, vd. I, p. 91 ; 

Famell, Grfttt mnJ pp. 87-91. Whelier Myre* is riglit in fladng thit the cult wu nnknown in Bibylsnia 

until lie time of Hunmnnibi ii quefliotubU. Latigdou {CAH, p. 4 + 4 ) of Nippur a besag the “prehiiEbwic 
•cat of the wonUp of the Etrth Mother", *nd De Morgso {PniUtorif p. ajo) trecei the cult lo i vety cioch 
enrlier egc thm Kmmunhi in C h i ltliB a ind Siiuuu. 

* AIio known u ihe “ L»dy of the Underworld *' ind Mother Earth. 

* Myrei. 1 <k. dt.j i» of opinion that the enlt tmelkd from Anatolia or Syria to Mcsvpotiijaia ; E>e Margin that 
it travElkd Jiwn the latter coantiy weftward. Its eiiftence in the Indus Valley end BalflcbUi^ during the ChjiJcolitik 
period prwcj that the milt had a much wider didiiilon at that ^od than hai hitherto been mppoud. Wherever tU 

ii puA have been tprewJ over the Near and Middle EaiTt in the Neolithic, if not in the Pahealithic age. 

* Neither ia tie E*fl nor in the Wdl ii it pottible to affirm whether during the Chalcolithic Age then? SgaKi 

leprmeci one and the ■*!■"> goddeu or what were then ragaidcd M a number of teparate divinities wiih diffisrent nanus. 
But, proriuonilly, we are jnfHfied in Teganiing them u fmagei of one great Nature Or Mother GoddeM, juft u the 
countleM Grttmiidevatb tn India lo-day, though diftingoiihed by different names, arc maaireftatimu of one and the Mine 
power. Cf. NaMon. Tif pp. J 37 - 8 - 

* Ooe of theie figurines hai her right hand raked to the forehead ai If in the gefture of prayer or levereace. 
Thii pardcukr ooe may repraent z priefteu or vonty rather than a goddeu i b this cosneflioo, however, it may be 
recalled that m the Berlm Muteum there i* a brenre figurine of Minoaa origb with the right hand rakad in preebety 
the »zine ged^re, and with * triple eoil of maltei fiiUing down her bach—an atirihnte that aomewhat mllitatei agabft the 
image bebg (hat of a votary or a prieflesa. Cf. Arthur Evaiu, 7 if P*Uct ef Mvrr, voL ii, p. 507 and fig. 365. 
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Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Baluchi^an being effigies of the great Mother Goddess or of 
one or other of her local manifestations. For in no country in the world has the worship 
of the Divine Mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as in India. 
Her shrines are found in every town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. She is the “ Mother ” or '* Great Mother " and prototype of the power {praktiti) 
which developed into that of Saktl.‘ Her representatives are the Gramadevatas, the village 
goddesses whose names arc legion and whose local attributes may vary^ but who one and all 
are personifications of the same power,* Every village has its own particular goddess^ to 
whom rich and poor alike look for protetHon and whose worship often takes the place of every 
other creed. She is as much to be dreaded as the Magna Mater ; but it is she who wards 
off evil spirits, who is the author of fertility,* dispenser of life and giver of all things.* 
Nowadays, these GrSmadevatSs are represented generally by rudely carved images, but 
sometimes by mere symbols such as a Aone, while occasionally their shrines arc quite empty,* 
That, like the Mother Goddesses of Weilcrn Asia, they originated in a matriarchal ilate of 
Society, is a highly reasonable supposition,* but, however this may be, there can be no 
que^ion that they held a pre-eminent position among the national deities of the non-Aryan 
population.* This is indicated alike by the popularity of their cults among the primitive tribes, 
and by the faft that tbe leading parts in their ritual and ceremonies are taken, not by Bmhmans, 
but by low-caile Pariahs—members of some of the old tribes who arc supposed to know how 
to win the ear of the goddess.* Some of the pre-Aryan tribes have never really come within 
the fold of Hinduism, and among these tribes the worship of the Mother or Earth Goddess 
is especially Arong,* As a feft, there is no example of the ancient Aryans, whether in India 
or elsewhere, having elevated a female deity to the supreme position occupied by these Mother 
Goddesses.** In Vedic mythology godd^ses played only a subordinate part; the principal 
deities were exclusively male, and it was solely by virtue of their p^ition as consorts of these 
male gods that the female deities acquired their influence. PrithivI, the Earth Goddess 
of the Vedic Aryans, was a figure quite di^nft from the Great Earth or Mother Goddess 
of the older peoples.** She was, it is true, personified as a deity even in the Rigveda, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in conjun^lion with the Sky,** and she was invoked for her blessings, but 

* Cf, Gustav Oppert, Tht Origfwtd lnka 6 itMH t/IiiJia, pp. 449, 450, and $04. 

* In GujuSt alone .Monier counted moie dun 140 of thoe GiSmadevatts, each -with e dJifetent name, 

■nd in the Madtai PresidcacY Acre nre ten times u manj^. Cf. Oppcfti op, cit,, pp, 41^ ^S 7 * Moaier Wil li e nw , 

op. dt., p. aa;. She u knovni u Mitt, Ambt, Amma, AmbamaT, Malitmll, JagadainbR Devi, and by myriad other 
ttiuno. 

* The Great Mother Goddea of Aju Minor, IrhUr ud Ini, appear to be definitely asiodated with vegetutton 
culu, Por Ae conneflian of Ae Indian Dur^ wiA vegetation, see R. P, Chanda, iMd^JryMt Jiaeeh pp, 131—J. 

* Cf, Oppert, op. dt, pp. 4sa-3 and 459. 

* Cf. MooJer Willianis, Re/liiw Tio^git and Lift /v pt. t, p. aa J. 

* Cf. Hopkini, Tkt tf hdia^ p. S4i* where he ipeab of matruLTchy creeping into Brndainn from the 

Son Aero Wild Tribe* s *ad Hall, Tie CmiUxatm t/Grteet in tie Snnxe Age^ pp. 274-3. Matrufchy w»» not 
a feature of Aryan lociety t wheAcr it was ever a feature of Sendiic aoeiciy b a moot pobc Professor Patoa takes 
a difieient view from lliU. Cf. Chanda, Indt-Aryen Rdeee, pp. I jo-'l. 

’ Oppert, op, dt., pp. 450, 451, JOj, 513, 

* Crooke, op, dt, p. 47. 

* Cf. Gnftav Oppert, op. dt., p, 456. 

** Cf. Farodl, Greece and BaSjtan, pp. 9f—6. 0 pper 4 op, cit., p, J 97 * 

^ EqDiUy imposdble ii u to ftnd in ihe mtly Meaofwjtamiim icligton » fHiJflilcl fifure to tie penonal G& or PritMvi, 
FarncJI, op, ci-L^ p* 1 14. C£ Oppcrti op. dt,^ p. 402. 

MacdcKQcll and Keith* FtMc IxJex^ p. i7« 
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52 AND THE tNDVS GIVtUZATtON 

it was not until later, when Atrans and pre-Arj-ans had amalgamated, that her worship came 

to resemble that of the older Goddess.^ , , , . . r 11 u 

Apart from the terra-com figurines described above and dealt with more fully by 

Mr Mackav in Chapter XVllI, the cult of the Earth or Mother Goddess is cvid^ced by 
a t^raarkable oblong sealing from Harapj^ (PI. XII, il), on which a nude* femak fig^ is 
depifted upside down with legs apart and with a plant issuing from her womb. This figure 
Is at the right extremit)' of the obverse face. At the left end of the same face and separated 
from it by an inscription of six letters are a pair of animal " genu ”, of which I shall have 
more to say presently. On the reverse side the same inscription is repeated, and to th^left 
of it are the figures of a man and woman, the former Standing with a sicklenshapcd Imife in 
his right hand, the latter seated on the ground with hands raised in an attitude of supplication. 
Evidently, the man is preparing to kill the woman, and it ts reasonable to suppose the 
scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice * conneAed with the Earth Goddess depiM on 
the other side, with whom we muft also associate the two genii, whom I take to be minislrajits 
of the Deity, Although unique, so far as I am aware, in India, this striking representation 
of the Eardi Goddess with a plant growing from her womb is not unnatural, and is closely 
paralleled by a terra-cotta relief of the early Gupta age, from Bhlta, in the United Provinces, 
on which the Goddess is shown with her legs in much the same posture, but with a lotus 
Issuing from her neck initead of from her womb.* 


The Male God 

Mide god, tho Side by side with this Earth or Mother Goddess there appears at MohenjoJaro a male 

prototype al the god, who is rccogniiablc at once as a prototype of the biiloric Siva, He is strikingly 

hixtoric Siva. portrayed on the roughly carved seal illu^iratcd in PI. XII, 17, which has been recently 

brought to light by Mr. Mackay,* The God, who is thrcc-faced, is seated ona low Indian throne 
in a typical attitude of with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes turned 

downwards. His arms arc outftretched, his hands, with thumbs to front, renting on his 
knees. From wrisf to shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three 
larger ; over his breast is a triangular pe£Ioral or perhaps a series of necklaces or torqum, 
like those on the later class of Goddess figurines from BaluchElan ■ ; and round his waiil 
a double band. The lower limbs are bare and the phallus {uriJivamedhra) seemingly exposed, 
but it is possible that what appears to be the phallus Is in reality the end of the wali^band. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To cither side of the god 
are four animals, an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his 
left. Beneath the throne are two deer ^landing with heads regardant and horns turned to 
the centre. At the top of the seal is an inscription of seven letters, the laft of which, for lack 
of room at the right-hand top corner, has been placed between the elephant and the tiger. 

1 Crnate, if Htrtktrn liJia, pp. 46“?. 

■ In coiuuehsn witk the nodity of the Eiarth Gnddcn, it ii vwth recaUing tint tn tunes of dicmglii vomen bk 
( dd tu to the iielij it (dgUc end thenudvQ lubed. Two thdt yoke thei»iclvE» to a plough, and a third drivee 
it, GiJIin^ on the Earth Mother for help. Crooie, op. dt.. p. 71. 

i* For human taeridce crameSed with the Mather Coddeu, itc Barth, Tit if p. 2041 Hapklns, 

dt., pp> $38 and $ j T. for the change Frem haman to animal umlicea, ace Hapkint, q). dt„ p. 304. 

* Cf. ASR. (pit-ti, pL aifii, 40, 

* 1 am mdehted la Mr. Mackay for penmsnan m reprodace not only this important seal, but aha the aevea objedi 
figured in FU. XII. 18 and 33 -, XIII, IJ, 33., 34, and 1$; XIV, 3, all of whicii have been nnearthed Kim al 
Molicnjo<daro linee 

*■ Cf. above, p. 49, May this pcBund « brcaflplaie be cooneded with the kmcit w breaitplate, which with the 
gaktai became an amulet agabil the pawwi of evil P Cf. MooIet WtUUuu, op. dt., p. 3 a 4 . 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the attributes of the deity are j^culiarly dijlitidtive. 

In the first place, he is threc-faced and we arc at once reminded that in hi^oric tiiree-fiieed 

times Siva wm portrayed, with one, three, four, or five faces and always with three eyes," three-eyed 
and that the familiar triad of Siva, Brahma and Vishnu is habitually represented by a three- 
^ced image. Of the three-&ced Siva—that is, Siva without Brahma and Vishnu—^thcre is a fine 
example among the mined temples of Devangana near Mount Abu,* and other examples are 
ill unrated in T. A. Gopinatha Eitmen^ ef It^nQ^aphy^ notably one at Melcheri, near 
KaveripSkkam in the N, Arcot DiHriA, another near the Gokak Falls in the Bcigaum Di£lri£l', 
and a third at Chitorgarh in Udaipur State * \ but In hi^loric times the type was not a common 
one and may have been produced under the infiiience ol the tria$ukAa images representing 
the triad. Indeed, the question presents itself whether the three-faced deity on our 
Mohenjo-daro seal is not a syncretic form of three deities rolled into one. 1 do not mean by 
this that the philosophic idea of a triad associated with the doftrine of the absolute * had 
taken shape at this early period, but simply that the cult of this particular god— 
call him Siva or by whatever name we like—^ad been amalgamated with other cults, and 
that the feA was signified by giving him three faces instead of one. In support of this 
suggeibon it is to be recalled that the conception of the triad or trinity is a very old one in 
India,* though it was possibly not until the htilorlc period that it assumed a philosophic 
aspeft, and that it was equally old in Mesopiotamia, where such triads as those of Sin, Shamash, 
and Ishtar or of Anu, Fiiilil, and Ea were long antecedent to the Aryans. In this three-faced 
God from Mohenjo-daro, therefore, It may be that the germ of the same idea is expressed.* 

It is more likely, however, that in the firtl in^ance the god was provided with a plurality 
ot faces in token of his all-seeing nature ; that these images afterwards suggested the trimSrth 
of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu ; and that the latter in their turn subsequently inspired such 
images as those referred to above. 

The second feature of this pre-Aryan god that links him with the historic Siva is his Mkhiyogi* 
peculiar Yogi-like pofture, with feet drawn up beneath him, toes turned down, and hands 
extended above the knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis—the typical ascetic 
and self-moitifier, whence his names Mahatapah^ Mahajap.* Primarily, the purpose of 


^ Although otily three finiics trt viuhlci itiai possiblB that t fourtb ia to be nndtHiboad it the back^ X9 in the Miheda 
images illii£b^(jed hjf Gopiitatha Hao, Reliefs of the four-feced Brahml arc not infi^nently treated in thii Wi)^. The 
fbur fam of Sivm arc refiared to in the ftory of TiblMiS in the AfiafJ, 2 1ai—fl and liii* 141. Lthgai — 
the phallic embjenu of Siva^^jf not unconutitnil)" fashioiied with font fkccSr the idea heng that the god looks tn all 
diroSiocj over the four quartern of the nnrvenc. If thii is thg undcrljTiig cooception luere, it be lliat the four <jijarten 
are represented bj the Ibiu aninuih to the light and left of the dei^» jttft w OEi the caprEaJ of the Aioka edmnii at Slmltk 
they arc represented by the ckph^mt^ liofii boll^ and horoc. 

* The three eyes are now iupp^saed to denote the god^s iruaght bio the pail^ present, and future. Dr. .4. B. Cwh 

remindj mt that the thfee^yed Tern at wiu stmiUrly e^kined as lord of sky, and earth (Fans, ii^ a+p 4)^ 

“ Cf D, It Bhandarkar, Ppsgmi p. jo, Profesor Bhaodarbu spedficaUy say^ 

tha t this is an image of ^jva^ not of the Triads hut he doei not make hjs reasons dear. 

* Cf. pp» j^c -6 and pis. avii edv, and cxviiL Mr. Goptflalha Rao also takes the famnui three^headed sculpture 

in the Elephant! Ckve to be a fepwsentation of Mahdamartl and not of the Trimutd* u commonly mpposed. /W., 
p, jia. For imother enmpk of the threo^faced Sivt m a temple at Jigatsiikhp 8 mils north of Nagar in KttUUi sec 
ASR. I 936 “ 7 p p. aSa. * Cf Edth, lt. rr/Wm; ER£, pp. +57-®^ 

* Keith, loc. ctt. In Tndun literature the germ of the dofbroe h traocahle as far back aj the Rigveda, Cf. Barth, 
op. ctL, p» lio, 

^ The idea of a trkd may also find dfpresiion in the thrccHhcadcd animat figured on Seal 381^ which k a combinatiDn 
of the bison, nnicorn, and ibei:. Cf. p. 67 j^rf. 

® Cf. Monicr WllEams^ op. p. 
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yog^ was the attainnvent of union with the god by tnetital discipline and concentration ^ 

but it was also the means of acquiring miraculous powers, and hence in course of time the 
yogi came to be regarded as a magician, miracle-monger, and charlatan. iJke Saivism 
itself, jijffl had its origin among the pre-Aryan population, and this explains why it was not 
until the Epic Period “ that it came to play an important r6lc in Indo-Arjan religion. Even 
before the discovery of this seal Hal Bahadur Rnmaprasad Chanda had pointed out that the 
head of the male £latue from Mohenjo-daro illustrated in Ph XCVIII has its eyes concentrated 
on the tip of the nose, and had concluded—with remarkable intuition — that it was portrayed 
in an attitude of ya/a. Probably it is the Ifatue of a priest or may be of a king-prie^i, since 
it lacks the horns which would naturally be expefted if it were a figure of the deity himself. 
That it possessed a religious or quasi-religlous charafter is suggested by the di^niHve trefoil 
patterning of its robe — a motif which in Sumer is reserved for objects of a sacral nature.* 
A deity in the same yogi attitud^ also depifled on a small faience sealing from Mohenjo-daro 
(PJs. CXVl, ^9, and CXVIII, but in this case there Is a kneeling Naga to either side of 
him with hands uplifted in prayer,* Whether this deity is three-faced or not the scaling is 
too defaced to show, but it is noteworthy that on another seal lately found at Mohenjo-daro 
a deity is portrayed in the same posture with one face only. As already remarked, Siva may 
be represented with one, three, four, or more faces, but that his prehiiloric prototype also 
had 1 variable number of faces obviously cannot be taken for granted. It may be that the 
god on all three seals is one and the same, but it may also be that the yitga attitude 
was transferred to other deities as well, 

Siva is not only prince of Yogis \ he is also lord of the beaib (paSupdit)^ and it 
is seemingly in reference to this aspeft of his nature that the four animals—the elephant, 
dger, rhinoceros, and buffalo — are grouped about him. In hiiforic times the title palupdit 
meant " lord of cattle ", and by analogy pals was applied to the human herds oOvhich Siva 
was the herdsmanVy; but in the Vedic hymns signified a beast of the junglc{*)ind it may 
reasonably be inferred, therefore, that at that time the delt^ was regarded as master of wild 
no less than of tame animals. Rudra, the Vedic God, whose cult was amalgamated and 
identified with that of Siva, also bore the title of paJapd/f, and this may conceivably have been 
one of the reasons for identifying him with Siva,^ An in^truftive parallel to rbis aspect of the 
deity is furnished by the nameless god and goddess of ^dinoan Crete, who are frequently 
figured on the monuments in company with lions or leopards and have come to be known as 
the mazier and mi^ress of animals, 'fhe Anatolian Cybele, too, who is analogous to the 
Great Mother Mahadevl—^the consort of Siva—was sirnilarly supported by lions. 

Still another attribute that helps to connefi this unknown God with Siva, though it 
does not amount to afbml evidence of identity , Is the pair of horns crowning his head. Similar 
horns appear on the heads of various figures at Mohenjo-daro (c.g. Pis, XII, tfl, 12, and 
XII I, 17), as well as on the terra-cotta masks figured in PL XCV, 1—3. In these cases there 
can be little doubt that the boms have a special sacred significance. In PL XU, tS and 21, 
they are certainly the emblem of the deity ; in other cases they seem to have been transferred 

* Cr. Hapkini, pp. dt,, pp. j6i, jji, lod 40a, * Hoplini, iNJ., p. jn- 

* Cf., foi eumple, the dragen figured in Dekporte, pp. ifii-j. TLe same funuaient k iJh foand 

OR JL uuall untie bail; fetenjf foiiEid by Mf. It Moitoijo-dam. 

* Cf. p, 68 tw/r^. 

(3 The Sflel.«]» calkd jht/a, Iselmigi t» the Lard ai to m maifcf. It ii ceuieeivfld of ai being bound byrnatterriu 
ft beaft u bound by a rettu Cf. Moniei Willtanis, op. dt., p. 89. 

©.Micdmell iifld Kehh, rtJit hJfx, j.v. ’ Cf Hopkiiu, op. cit, pp. 461-3, 
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to the pridl or possibly to the votary. Precisely the satne practice obtained at this period 
in Sumer and Babylonia, where horns were commonly used to denote the deity, hut were also 
worn by kings or prle^la, presumably because they were regarded as incarnations or repre¬ 
sentatives of the homed gods,^ Such horns, therefore, ma 4 l not be regarded as the attribute 
of any particular dci^ or used as an argument for associating one deity with another. On 
the other hand, this particular pre-Aryan emblem of divinity,* although not generally adopted 
by the V'edic Aryan, did not entirely die out. In later days it took the form of the triiS/a 
or trident, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva,® though it was 
subsequently usurped by other se^fa as well ; notably by the Buddhiiis, with whom it ^tood 
for the Trinity of the three jewels * (triraina)^ This emblem, therefore, while of itself proving 
nothing dehnite, nevertheless provides another link in the chain which conned Siva with 
the pre-Aryan religion, and to this extent supports his identification with the deity of the seal.® 

Finally, there remain the deer or ibexes beneath the seat of the god. Two deer in a like Hib dear- 
p^osition are portrayed on many mediaeval Images of Siva, especially when he appears in the tfarene. 
form of DaisJiinamSrti or TegtiilakshintlmSrii ; and a deer (mrigii) held in one ot his hands 
is a frequent attribute of the god in other manifeifationa.^ The two deer beneath the throne 
recall, of course, the familiar deer beneath the Buddha’s throne in the dharmamkra acene, 
where thej' are symbolic of the deer’-park, in which the fir^ sermon was preached ^ and so 
common, indeed, was this motif id early Buddhiil India, that we might well have been excused 
for supposing that it was borrowed by the Saivites from the Buddhisls. It now becomes 
e^’ident, however, that the motif was long anterior to Buddhism, and it seems not improbable 
that the Buddhl^H themselves adopted It, as they adopted so much else, from the popular 
religion of the day, as being peculiarly associated with the Yogi or the Teacher type already 
long eifablished by the Salvitcs. 

We have, then, on this seal a god whose difdnguishing attributes proclaim him the pre-Aryan 
prototype, in his mo^ essential aspef^, of the hi^oric Siva.' Of the name of this pre-Aryan Siva, 
god we are in ignorance. It has been suggeifed that the name ^vsa is connedfed with 

i Cf, ERL, vi, p. 793. 

* It may be recalled that the DSst detnoit £iiihtia u dcjciibed La the Rigvcdi ej hwn^ Cf, Macdondl, Vtdie 
Mythskgyt p, [60, 

* The Raudnt!, a of SabJiftf, had ihe trident branded on the forehead; the Jangamas, another »Q, bon it on 

the head and carried a Aone TIk triJent it bow explained M denoting the three aipefh of the god, ai Creator, 

Ddtroycri and Regenerator. Mrmler WLUjaiiu, op. dt., pp. 8 t- 4 . 

* I.c. the Buddha, the Law and (he Ccngregatioc Howthe horns were tnmifprmed into the 

tril£iat will be readily apparent if the reader will compare the hntiis on the MohenjrwiiTO jcnl with the iriiSiait for 
example, on the gateways of the SBnchJ atiipa. 

* Whether the God is iiitended to. be Lthyphallic or not » doubtful. What appnn to be the SrJira mt^hra may, 
as AaTed abore, be the end of the walflbend drawn down in front, and tmnecesarily accentuated. On the other 
hand, it U notevrorthy that thii is the manner in which £in's manifcjbtion, taknlEJa, ii habitually portrayed, Cf. 
flhandarkar, ASR. i9ca6-7, p, 186, end figs. * and J. Hopkins, op. cit, p. 4(4, remaita on the all-important part played 
by phallic worship in Epic Saivism, but cbewhere he expresses the view, now finally disposed of, that phaltiun was due 
to Greek infiuence. Tor a figure of Lakujisa in a shrine at Jagels'ara in the Almoni DiibriS, see ASR, 1916—7, p. lyii. 

* For the deer beneath the throne, cf. Gopinatha Rao, Tkt Elfmnit tflliada vol, ii, pt. J, pp. *73-89, 

and pis. Ixxi and bcivii \ for the deer held in the hand, pp. i j+, 136,163, 164, r68, (74, ioo, etc. 

^ Monicr Williami’ suggcib'on, op. dt., p. 71, that Siva is an Aiyan god ia opposed tn eveiythlng we know of the 
hiftory of this cult. See Oppert, op. dt., p. 37J, and R. Chanda, Jad^Aryan Ractr, pp, 116-9. The absence from this 
seal of the Nandi bull, habi tually SHodaied with Stva io later times, ii nomwortfay. It nuy be that In the Chaicolithic 
Age the cult of the bull was £Hli dUHnA, anti not absorbed by ^viim imti] a later dale. Cf. Monier Williams, Hid., 
p. J*6, 
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A Dravidic root meaning " red Whether this surmise is c»rre£t or not, it k bj^ no means 
unlikely that the Sanskrit epithet of Siva (- auspicious), applied to this god by the Aryans, 
bore a phonetic resemblance to his onginal name. On the other hand, it may be that the 
epithet was merely a euphemism adopted out of fear of the deity, ju^t as the Greeks spoke 
of the dreaded Erinyes as the Eutse/tiJes (" the kindly *'), or the Romans of the daughter of 
Faunus as the Bana Dm.' Be this, however, as it may, we shall probably not be far wrong 
if we infer that this pre-Aryan deity, who so doseiy resembled Siva in other fundamental 
rcapefts, resembled him also as a god of deiftruftion and terror, to be propitiated by human 
or other bloody sacrifices, and as chief of mischievous spirits, demons, and vampires* In 
these malignant aspe^ Siva corresponds closely with the non-Aryan Aiyanar, whose shrines 
are ubicjuitous in the South of India, and whom some authorities definitely identify with him.* 
At the same time he has many features in common with the Vedic Rudra, whose cult he 
subsequently absorbed i for though in the hymns of the Rigveda Rudra appears as a more 
beneficent deity, wise, bountiful, and easily invoked, he is none the less formidable, and many 
of the hymns that r^er to him are concerned with deprecating his wrath,* Whether, like 
Siva, this pre-Aryan, god of Mohenjo-daro was associated with the mountains, whether he 
had an orgiastic side to his nature, and whether he was already regarded as a supreme but 
essentially personal deity, arc points that muil be left to future research to determine, 

A que^ion of manifest importance presented by this seal, is whether the image portrayed 
on it represents an adlua! cult idol or merely the anthropomorphic form of the god as 
apprehended in popular imagination. Because a deity is imaged in human shape, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is worshipped in that shape. Manifold inuances might be 
quoted of gods or goddesses being worshipped in baetylic, but conceived of in anthropo¬ 
morphic, form, Even in modern India both Siva and V^ishnu are pidfured and commonly 
worshipped in quasi-human shape, but more commonly ^II they are represented, for cult 
purposes, by aniconic agalmata, the one by the the myfHc phallic sj'mbol of creation, 

the other by the iShgrdma, In seeking, therefore, to interpret these monuments of a primitive 
and unknown religion, we mu^ be careful not to confuse cult idols with what may have been 
merely imaginative representations of the deities. In this particular case, however, we are 
on safe ground ; for the highly conventionalized type of the image, its ^yltzed details and 
the faff that the kindred image portrayed on the faience sealing referred to above is being 
worshipped by Nagas, clearly point to its being a copy of a cult idol. We are 
juilified, therefore, In concluding that the people of Mohenjo^aro had not only reached the 
ilage of anthropomorphizing their deities, but were worshipping them in that form as well 
as in the aniconic. 

1 In ihe lame way, in India, the apin'n of young men who have died withemt children are called fitrii, “ fathen.” 
Cf. ERE.t I.V. Enphenusm, voL v, pp, 585-6, In Hewpotamia the old Smneflan godi were letatDcd under Semitic 
pimea ipami. A»s, HiS.i vtd. j. p. 519) and in Greece the pre-Aiyan godi under Groelt axme. 

* For Siva » chief of the tkiUn and fiNthm cf. Barth, op. dt„ pp, 164-5 * “ “ the god that dedres to kiU 
HopttJnt, Dp.dt.,p. 251. Inthe South oftndia.where jiivuni is moft prevalent, demcniotatry a aba moil deeply rooted. 

* Cf, Oppert, op. dt., pp. 50+-10, Aiyanar is now cwtiiaimly tindenftood as represeniiog the Unioo of Si™ and 
Vishijii In one, and u aid to be their son. Hu abode b lomeliiaei ftothmg more than a lude ftotie, lutrounded by clay 
or tcrra.coua figure of hotie, ekphun, btifijoe, and other anim.il* on which he is suppwed to ride. 

* Cf. Keith, W rkUwfhy 9/ tie FeJa, p. 145. On the other hand, Barth regards Rudra as diftinftly 

and mainly bcnelieent in the Rigveda, and hold* that the more tctrihlc aapeS pf hi* nature doe not come into promliiHice 
until we teach the .Athamveda, when hii cult had already cosjeced with Siva's. Op, cit„ pp. 160-3, 
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Saktism 

From the cult of this male god at Moherjcniaro we pass by a natural transition to the ^aktiim in 
emblems of creation which are indissolubly conneacd with the worship of Siva ■, but before l*»dia, 
doing so I mua revert for a moment to the cult of the Great Mother Goddess^ or rather to 
a particular phase of it knowFi as Saktism. Now, of Saktism there is no dirc^l: evidence at 
Mohenjo-daro or Harapj^i Let me be clear on that point. What evidence there isj is 
merely suggestive. Sakti worship was of great antiquity in India ; it originated out of the 
cult of the Mother Goddess ; and it was closely connefted with the cult of Siva. Moreover^ 
it exhibits features that bear so Striking a resemblance to those of certain prehi^oric cults in 
^^eStern Asia, that we cannot pass it by in silence or ignore the likelihood of its exigence 
among the Indus Valley people. The underlying principle of Saktism is a sexual dualism, 
which has been aptly described as " duality in unity In this development of the primitive 
mother worship, the goddess was transformed into a personification of female energy ^ (Inktt) 
and, as the eternal produftive principle united with the eternal male principle 

(ptfmAa)® and became the creator and Mother of the Universe (yagartmnfS or 
including the gods themselves. In her supreme form she was identified as MsAadevIy 
consort of Siva,* with whose worship, as Stated above, Saktism became Inexmcably bound 
up j yet she herself was conceived of as the creator of Siva and superior to him, juil as her 
lesser emanations, the Saktis of Brahma, Vishnu, and the rail of the gods, were superior to 
their own male counterparts j aud, ju£l as Srva combined in himself the powers of all oth^ 
gods and in the eyes of his later votaries became the Supreme God (MahSdeva), so did his 
female counterpart become the supreme Goddess in the Sakta pantheon, refledting in her 
own personality all female manifestations of the other divinities,* Like Siva himself she had 
a twofold nature. She was the power that creates and desiroys ; the womb from which all 
things proceed, to which all return ; the my^erious force behind all appetites and passions. 

Like Siva, too, she was the arch-sorceress, giver of supernatural powers and magical faculties.* 

Many of the dodbrincs and rites that distinguish Saktism arc manife^ly accretions of later 
Hinduism and in a large measure the result of Aryan influence, but the basic elements are 
ju^t as certainly non-Aryan, and are traceable to ideas of a sexual dualism which, as M. iJarth 
has put it, were as old as India itself.* 

Now, a striking parallel to this Indian Saktism is afflorded by certain pre-Aryan cults Pardldi in 
of the Nearer Eail. In Asia Minor and round the shores of the Mediterranean are foimd Nwirer Eatt. 
many examples of a Nature or Mother Goddess with a young, subordinate god^ by her sMe. 

" In Punic Africa she is Tanit and her son t in Egypt, Isis with Homs j in Phoenicia, 

Ashtaroth with Tanimuz (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Kybele with Attis ; in Greece, Rhea 

1 Cf, Mffliier Wiliiaflair qp, dt., p. i So. 

* The union of the fnal* ind female pirndplc! u tTpiiied, of Cflune, b the enotbiaed /ikgs and ymT symbol*, whitli 
ire chantAeriflJc of Sdvite shrbes. 

* Oppert, op. ciE., pp. +1 a and 413, tates the view that the Tcnefaticm of the feinde ctwsy ii of pwt-Aiyan oirigb 
bat bdependcijt of the Siva calt Barth, op. dt, p. 100, says that fWly half of the SaivJie religions are diaraflerbed by 
the cult of an androgynou* or female divinity. 

* The wonhip of these ^tis is not to be confased with the reverence ordbanly paid to the wive* of the later Aryan 
god*. Sakdim n a rdigiott apart. Cf. Barth, op. dt., pp. 201-3. 

s Mnnier Willknu, op. dt, pp. 18 j-6; Barth, pp. 202-3. 

* Barth, op. dt, p. 200. It » noteworthy that many pritnidve tribes wonhip Sded almoft cidmively. Cf. 

HopUns, loc. dt., p. 537; but the absence of ^altum among the TamBs i* noteworthy, fi. Chanda, ImJo- 

Rac/t, p. 156. 
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with the young Zevw. Everywhere she is unwed ; but made the mother, of her 
companion by immaculate conception, and then of the gods and all life by the embrace 
of her son. In memory of these original fa^b her cult (especially the moS esoteric mysleriea 
of it) is marked by various practices and observances symbolic of the negation of true 
marriage and obliteration of sex. A part of her male votaries are casfrated ; and her female 
votaries muft ignore their married Slate, when in her personal service, and oftai prat^ise 
ceremonial promiscuity.” ^ It goes without saying that some of the diilinguishing trails of 
these cults arc of a local and individual charaaer, while others are referable to a sWe of 
fought long poiierior to the one with which we are dealing. Nevertheless, in their 
fcnd^jcnt^ ideas the correspondence of these cults with Indian Sakrism b sufficiently 
itnking Their central figure is a Mother or Nature Goddess, who out of her own beini 
creates her partner God, juil as the Indian Mother Goddess creates Siva, and then in union 
wth him becomes (he mother of all things. Like the MahadevI of the Saktas, she is at once 
beneficent and malignant, avertcr of evils but herself a dread power ; ruler of passions and 
appetites, and mijlress of magic and sorceries ; and her ritual is charafterjzed by sexual 
promiscuity^ and sacrifices of a speedily sanguinary charafter.’ This remarkable 

™ wTh,?;."” h,, kng b«o r^.og^iz,d and anrnnanttd 

on, ^d It has bew assumed that in both cases it originated in the similar (i.e. matriarchal) 
conffitions of society which are thought to have prevailed during the pre-Aryan Age in 
India as well as in the Nearer What was not recognized and wL has only b«n r^^cd 

^ohenjo^ and Harappn, is that in the Chalcolithic Age India and 
eftem Asia were closely united by common bonds of civilization. In the tight of thb 

inSueLfd ™rs^lves whether these countries may not have been as much 

1 T r?- " "I!"”"' culture. If the 

A^ were able to ^seminate their religious ideas over half of Europe and Asia there is 

Z r?rthr“'’ ^ ^ ^ave done the lam^ 

d.e religion, of Indis V»ilc, JldT^f mVo^S ' 

FhaLI-IC ANi> BjETYT4C StOJJES 

In India ,h. ravarance paid ,o flona, i, a, u»i,arsal aa i. ia anaiant Primarily Sanaa 

‘ aG.H^anhialM'.i.p.,,,., H P. d-ada, «p, 

pr.aaalr.“;!X 7 ^rpr*.t'.““'" iU.U..,p.aiu 

* E.g. tic inMniefiamt EftE^ vtil. xii, p, ija Of n . i 
pndicc* of the FJurSfiirif, ' '‘P’ P' 4 f 4 i renidiag tie sacrifice end other 

b tic EpgUih ntaypoie. ,nd of tie Semites, „ti even 
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were worshipped because of their peculiar appearance or some weird or uncanny feature that 
distinguished them from other Stones ; then, in the animistic slage, they came to be regarded 
aa the habitation of a spirit; and eventually^ with the development of icon ism, they took 
shape as idols^ Even to-day, however, the worship of aniconJc £toneS, both natural and 
w'orked, plays an important i^le. They serve as watchmen ^ of the cross-roads ; they guard 
the villages and fields from evil spirits ; they ensure good crops and avert or cure diseases 
among men and cattle j in birth and marriage rites they have a very special place ; and they 
provide a reding place for the spirit of the departed. In the shape of the ialap^ama * they 
are the embodiment of Vish^iu ; in the shape of the Hifga and yom of Siva and Mahadevi 
or ot the creative principles of life.* Frequently they are in their natural Sfcite 
untouched by hand *j at other times they are crudely shaped, and at others finely chiselled 
and highly conventionalized ; but whether worked or unworked, they are reverenced either 
for some inherent virtue of their own or because they arc permeated with the spirit of a deity,* 

Now, at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa there are three classes of aniconic objects generally 
of ilone but occasionally of other materials also, that claim attention. The firil class 
comprises those of the type illustrated in Plates XIII, 3, and XIV, 2, 4, and 5, Two of Prehistmie 
these (PI, XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestionably phalli, more or less reali^cally mc^elled, and UtiS** m the 
' prove conclusively that phallism in India had a pre-Aryan origin, thus disposing once and 
for all of the fiinta^c theory that it was introduced into India by the Greeks or other 
extern im’aders. Further evidence on the same point is furnished by two realistic 
specimens of the same kind — one a hngti or p&aitus (PI. XIII, 1) and the other a ysw or 
vaha (PI. XI 11 , 7), which Sir Aurcl Stein found on chalcotirhic sites in Northern 
Baluchi^lan^ the Former at Mughal Ghundai, the latter at Perilno Ghuodai. The other objc<fte 
in this class (Pis. XIII, 3, and XI j) ® are more tonventionali^Lcd in shape, and their 
charafter, thercforCj is not so obvious. They vary in size from half an bch to a foot or 
thereabouts in height^ and are made generally of limeftone or alabaifer, but the mitimture 
ones are also made of shell, feiencej and paile, the la^I mentioned being sometimes coloured 
to simulate camelian. These miniature apedmens might have sen^d as gamesmeo, but the 
larger specimens are much too heavy for that purpose, and their shape does not suit them 
for use as weights ; nor is there any other utilitarian purpose that can be suggeikd for them. 

Indeed, the only eaq>laiiation applicable to them all is that they were sacred objeite of some 
sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the smaller as amulets 
to be carried on the person, ju^^ as miniature are commonly carried by Saivites toHlay^ 

And that these objeds were, in fail, Urtgas seems highly probable from their shape, which 
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* dic (the divine ^^tckntui) la a Ci?mtticxn name of the of the ; MatalJimr (the buialD 

god) of ihe grmrdian ftone m the fields. Cf. Croolc^ £lt£. ldi p. 87^, 

* For the ilcmc, wx Dppert (op. ciCp pp. wlio opkei rbit, long bcfoic It ™ identified with 

Vifihga* it had been an obje^ of wonhip with the abongines and rcgirdcd as an embleni of female energj-p 

* In the domc^hc ehapcli cf orthodox HindDs, especially amopg the Marflthjia and the Smiita Bifhtnans of the 

Sou til, five coDsecrated flnnei are conunonly fciuudp vh, the of Siva* the U/a£rdma of Vishijn, a metallic ihrac 

symbolizing the female principle (Sakti) or Pirvatf, a cryftaJ representing the Sup, and a red ftone represendng Gancih, 
Cf Monier WillLuii?! op, dt., pp. 69 and ^ Thnriton, Cafftj W TriSvi t/SintfAerM ladtd^ vq|. 4 p, jij : 

£Il£. li, 87a, 

* Cf. Crooic, op* dtf p* 319. 

* The idea of ftone being animate or permeated with a loul presnti no difficulty to the Hindu minii, which bdierer 
that metempsychoui does not £bap at animal eaiftcncc, but that any natnnil ohjeft may have a $ouJ and may bectuxic the 
abode of even the divine looh Cf Mnnkr WilllanUp op. dt., p. 319, 

* Cf. aho ?1. CLV, td^aj and 
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in spite of iu conventionality, incvitobly calls to mind the Mga from Mughal Ghundai 
(Pi, Xlli, i). in mediaeval and modem India it is only very rarely that Attgas take at all a 
naturalistic form. Ninety-nine per cent of them arc so conventionalized that moft people 
would find a difficulty in recognizing their phallic charafter (cf, PI. XI it, 8).^ 

As a faft, the resemblance between the ^onc objefis under discussion and the Mughal 
Ghundai is closer than at fir^t sight appears. Some of the former (Pi. XlTl, 2) differ 
trom their fellows in that they consi^f: of the upper part only and are provided with small 
holes (visible in the photographs), as if they had been attached to a base of some sort.* 
Now, the same charaderi^fic is observable in the ling^ from Mughal Ghupd^w* in this 
case the material of which it is composed, is teira-cotta inifead of ifone, and the base 
or whatever it was to which it was attached was made tn one piece with it, and has been 
broken off at the juncture. On the analogy of the Siva Hnga this base may be assumed to 
have been a yom ; and It ts a reasonable inference that yeni bases were also affixed to the 
Aone pieces exemplified in Pis. XIII, 2, and CXXX, 21 and 23, the bases perhaps taking 
the form of the ring stones described below. 

An inftrufdve parallel to these phaliic-like ohjefts is afforded by the so-called 
chessmen pillars of Dimlpur and Kasomarl Pathar in A^am, which arc believed to be 
memorial Atones erected in memory of local heroes and which the late Dr. Bloch ascribed to 
a non-Aryan people. That these chessmen columns were originally phallic moniimcnts is 
fi\^ge^led by the ffifl that in the non-Aryan di^rifts of the south the ernffom ^till obtains, or 
did so until recently, of trefting ilhgas on the graves of local heroes. It should be added, 
however, that along with the chessmen pillars in Assam, other pillars of a different type are 
found, some V-shaped, some like buflfeio horns* 

* 1^0 ^ones of the second class (Pis, XIII, 4“^j ^d XIV, 3 7) even more 

Varied m sim than those of the fir^I, some of the larger specimens being as much as 2 to 
3 feet in height. In shape they are like many of the UHg&i seen in Siva temples to-day, and 
have been taken to be such by most of the Hindus who have seen them. We muii not, 
however, allow this resemblance to mislead m. They may be phallic In chanidb-r. There 
IS nothing to prove that they are not. But prlma facie it is unlikely that the phallic emblem 
would have been conventionalized m two different forms in the Indus Valley, and if a 
choice has to be made between the firif and second classes of these objeas, the shape of the 
former clearly gives them more title to he regarded as phallic than the latter. Moreover, 
though they resemble the Indian Hngai, they equally resemble the betylic ^fones of Weiiem 
Asia, such as the Semitic ma{iebh^t, to which there is no reason to attach any phallic 
meaning,* and it would be in no way surprising If these betylic cults of the Near 
and- Middle Eafl, as well as those of the Mother Goddesses disenssed above which 
appertamed to this same cultural area, proved to have a closer connetlion than that arising 
out of a mere community of social cu^oms. We need not, however, go so far afield 4 


* Thu and Fig. 13 on the ionic Pkte we modera wniihiie A'iijw# and Wfft# carried m amuJetj 

Madt^ du, pordcaUr fttme pi™, may Wc b«n apiaJ, ef ednmn, mpenmpM^l on wooden 

^fla, hut th« w Bhc acconm of the carved and finely tWl protuberance on th^ top^^hich weui? be 

iTTtoinprclwnnble if m inckitravc wai iDEefi,dcd to be bedded oa it. 

*' FP‘ fig J- Dt. A. B. Cook lelli me that 

m ^ riiapc “f ch«tnm or l»11i ™ pdk„ am found in Phrygia u«d » gr^veAonc, on lumuli (A. Koerte 

t^^Siry ^ grave or aB 

* A g«d e^ple of «ch brtylic ha, reomtlj- been un«rtlifll in the temple of Mdta] at Beisnr (D..A 

Tt/jgrapi, I jtb April, T939); ai^oThcr waa xhc wrorM fuaouft at Delphi, t i 
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WcAem Asia to £n<l parallels for this bxtylic worship, since in India itself bet^lic Sones, 
such as those which guard the fields and crossways, arc ju^ as numerous as phallic ones and 
are common objects of worship with the primitive tribes, among whom they arc specially 
associated with the Mother Goddess,^ The only reason, therefore, for Interpreting the 
Mohenjo-daro examples as phallic rather than hretylic b that their conical shape is now 
commonly associated with that of the iinga. In reality, however, this point is a negligible 
one ; for nothing is more likely than tl^t, as Saivism developed, it largely absorbed the 
older bietylic worship and appropruitcd its symbols to phallic worship. This would explain 
why the vaS majorit)' of mediaeval and modern lihiai arc fashioned more like baetylic cones 
than phalli. 

'I'hc interpretation of these two classes of ^oncs sugge^ed above does not preclude the Miniature 
smaller examples, which are made of faience, bone, shell, and ivory, as well as of sione, having specimant as 
served as gamesmen. The use of phalli as proteflive and apotropaic amulets or as luck- amulet* and 
bringing talismans is world-wide, and as common in India* as it was, for example, in the l»o«»iWy 
Roman world, or as it ftill is, for the matter of that, in Italy. Whether in the days of **m®*m*ii. 
Mohenjo-daro they were also endowed with apotropaic or lucky virtues, we are unaware, 
but, assuming that something of the same idea attached to them then as in hi^oric times, 
nothing would be more natural than that the pieces used in games of chance or skill should 
be fashioned after the same model and thus bring luck to the players. And the same 
argument would, of course, apply equally to the miniature models of bxtylic cones. This, 
however, is a surmise based on mere assumption, since at present we have no proof that 
any of these objects wxre used for games, though their resemblance to Egyptian gamesmen 
undoubtedly warrants that inference. 

The third class of these stone objefts comprises ring-slones of the types iJluilrated in Rln*-#tones. 
FIs. XIII, 9-72, and XIV, 6 and 6. These ring-slones are found In large numbers at both 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In size they range from half an inch to nearly four feet in 
diameter. All the larger specimens arc of Slone ; the smaller ones of the same material or of 
faience, shell, or imitation camelian. The mosl typical of them have their upper and lower 
surfaces undulating (Pis. Xlll, 9 and 10, and XIV, 6 and 8) ; in others, the lower 
surface is fiat, and the top takes a quatrefoU form (PL Xlll, ii and 12). An 
explanation of these rbig-^lones that has been suggested to me by Mr. Henrj' Cousens is 
that they were threaded on poles to form columns, but this suggestion leaves out of account 
the smaller specimens, some of which are no bigger than finger rings and obviously could 
not have served as architefhiral members. 

Another suggcflion, but an equally unlikely one, is that they were ^lonc money Nat to be 
similar to the ^one wheel-money in use on the islands of Uap in the Carolines. This Slone explained u 
money consifls of large solid wheels or discs of lime^ones or aragonite " quarried and "tone money, 
shaped in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew islands, 400 miles to the southward. They vary 
in ^ameter from one foot to twelve feet, and each of them has In the centre a hole for the 
insertion of a pole sufficiently large and strong to bear the weight and facilitate transportation. 

They are known as Jet. The limc^lonc of which they are composed, to be of the highest 

* It may be rccallsd tiit tLtTv h b reprooiaijqfci ef Phijgiaii Mother Kybcicj skowtag htr m Jiumaii fonn in 

hII othex reape^b bat with a head ilihiaaM rainiki top of A hctylic ptlktr» there can be Ittit doabt that ihe 

u'bSi oQce Wonhipprd in that itiicofiic form. Cf. iFameU^ op^ cit.it PP- 

* Mstifatnrti mfidc of and other malcrtdli are frequently earned by Saivitci, and invanably by 

membetf of the Saiva seS of Lihgayati, who wear them m a little caakel auipeniied miiDil the neciL, In Babylorihi the 
phnlltu wai employed JU «n inmlet from the secand milknmuin onwanb. One of the rayal dirooisdes of about i ioo s.c. 

If imersbed on a tablet in the fono afa pbailm. Famdl op. cit,p pp» 119-30, 
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value, muft be fine, while, and of dose gram. They are cut as nearly dr^ar as primldve 
resources tiemiit, 'fhe hole in the centre b roughly about one-sixth of the total diameter. 
From their size and weight they arc frequently not capable of being stored m the native 
houses; and since they arc not easily Solcn, they are (perhaps more often thM not; 
kept outside. Thus, as one traveller says, ‘ they are more for sJiow and ornament than tor 
use.' The houses of the richer men, and thc/*if/« or pabaij the men's house where the men 
live and hold their councils and assemblies in every village, have their fronts adorned with 
fei that teftify to the wealth of the inmates. The value depends not only on stxc, but al^ on 
the quality of the material.” ‘ Thb whecFmoncy of Uap undoubtedly presents a Striking 
parallel to the larger class of ring-ftoncs of the Indus Valley, and for this reason I have 
quoted the above extrad at length. Like the previous one, however, thb explanation docs 
not take account of the smaller ring-^ones, many of which are obvious replicas of the larger 
ones and may be presumed, therefore, to be of the same charaffer. And tbere^ are other 
inherent objeftions also. In the Indus Valley ilonc was doubtless a rare commodity, but m 
the Chalcolithic Age it could not have been of such rarity as to warrant its being converted 
Into money, nor is it credible that people who had reached the advanced stage of cultural 
development evidenced at Mohenjo^aro and who were m close commercial and other 
relations with countries as far distant as Persia and Mesopotamb, would have resorted, even 
for local purposes, to so cumbrous a medium of exchange. It is conceivable, no doubt, that at 
a much earlier and more primitive ^age ^one might have done du^ as money ; and we 
may believe, too, that thb money would come to be regarded as a sign of wealth and power, 
as it is in the bland of Uap, and been retained as such until a relatively late date. In such 
matters India has always been peculbrly conservative, and the possibilit)' of this having 
happened cannot be entirely set aside. All things considered, however, a more reasonable 
and adequate explanation of these r'mg-^ones b to be found in the magical properties which 
holed and ringbones have from time immemorial been supposed to possess and in the 
universal awe in which they are held in India, whether as fetishes or as adually imbued with 
a divine spirit. A well-known example of thb class of Clones b the Srigundi Aone at Malabar 
Point, near Bombay, which b supposed to purify those who crawl through it of sin or 
sickness. It was through this ft one that Sivajt crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal 
KhSn, and others of the MarStha Peshwas followed his example.* Another famous one is 
at Satrunjaya, the hole in it being known as mukidviSra (door of absolution), through which 
anyone who can creep b assured of happiness.* These and other ftones of the same class 
are definitely regarded as jwrf or female symbols of generation,* the idea being that those 
who pass through them are, as it were, bora again, while in the case of the smaller ftones 
of the same form the mere passing of the hand or finger through them b an a£t of special 
at virtue or significance. That the same idea attached to riug-ftones as far back as the Mauryan 
period b evident from several examples of them of that date which I recently unearthed at 
usD^ed^ with Taxila (Pis. XllI, 14 and CLIX, 9 and s o). In these ring-clones, which are quite small and used 
perhaps as cx-voto offerings, nude figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved— 
with consummate skill and care—^inside the central hole, thus indicating in a manner that can 

• Cf. ER£, vnL ii, p. 869; W. H. Fumes*, T&t hUwia/Stw Sirny, 1910, p. 93 ; F. W. Chriftwn, TAt Carbine 

ItUMJj, 1899, pp. *36, 191. Since the abcivc wa* wnnen Df. A. B. Cook kii dnwa m/ mlteation to tlic fail that 

nUnvcl/ Hull Sim of quem md gandAotie with a hole b the centre wue once nicd lor nuaejr in Togohiad. 

• Cf. CtwAc, op. cb, p, 311. Gaz^ttftr Citj, 1909-10, ii, 369. 

» £ltE. ii, 874, and A. K. Forbes, Km p. 574, For nther ctunphn the reulcr n»>- conitilt Crooke, op. dt, , 
end ERE, ii, p. 874- 

• C£ Craoke, op. «t., p, 33*. 
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hardly be mi^biken the connetfVion between them and the female principle,^ These rings^i 
it is true, earn' ui back no fijrther than the third century B.c., between which and the 
Chalcolithic Age there is a very wide margin of time. Indeed, were there no direct evidence 
of ynHi and Hifga worship having been pradVised in that age, I should hardly venture to use 
them as an argument. That, however, is not the case. We have already seen that the 
presence of phallism at Mohenjo-daro is proved by the discovery of reali^ic iingasy as to 
the charafter of which there is no question ; and that in the neighbouring country of 
Boluchi^an the worship of the ynttt is similarly attested at Periano-ghut|idai. We are 
ju^ided, therefore, in supposing that the ring^Honcs found at Mohenjodaro may have had 
the same cultural, fetish or magical slgnihcance that the ring-clones of a later date had. We 
cannot yet prove that they possessed it, but the hypothesis is reasonable, and it is the only one 
yet advanced that adequately esrplains these curious objedb. We muit not, of course, infer 
that each and every holed ftonc found on this site was of the same charadler. That would 
obviously be absurd. W'e are concerned only with those ring-^ones for which no utilitarian 
purpose can be suggested and for which no other adequate explanation is forthcoming* 

To conclude these observations on flone worship, I di^inguish three types of cult Su mm a r y ef 
atones at Mohenjo-daro and HarappS—the bsetylic, the phallic and the y&ni ring-filones. foresielng. 

Each of these types is represented by numerous examples, both small and large, the former 
much predominating over the latter. The larger specimens I take to be objedts of cult 
worship ; the smaller ones to be amulets for carrying on the person, juil as miniature iingai 
and ysirij are ilill commonly carried (cf. PI. XllI, 8 and 13), but it Is not unlikely that some 
of the smaller specimens may also have served as gamesmen. Whether these three types 
represent three di^ndf cults is uncertain ; but it Is not unnatural to suppose that iiaga and 
ysni Worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis of Saivism, 

On the other hand, it is probable that they were originally quite distindl: from l^tylic 
worship, which is found frequently contie£led with the cult of the Mother Goddess among 
the olde^ tribes, whereas phallism is rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people. 

Tree-Worshtp 

That the animiilic conceptions which have diflinguished the worship of trees throughout TTw-^einibip 
the historic period were common also to the Chalcolithic Age Is clear from several seals *“>1 epiphany of 
and sealings. One of the mo^t interesling of these b that reproduced in Pi, Xll, Fig. 1S, tr»* goddess, 
in which the epiphany of the deity in the tree is portrayed in a half realifric, half conventional 
way- The tree itself at the right-hand top corner of the seal is represented by two branches 
only springing from a circle on the ground, and treated in a formal fashion.^ Between 
them appears the deity 1 a itanding nude figure, with long hair, rrt/w/d-hortis and armlets,* 
recalling those of the three-faced image discussed above. In front of the tree is the half- 
kneeling figure of a suppliant, also with long hair, armlets and horns, but with the addition 

* Tkai of tkU (ype liini a wide an andejic Tnilii b f bown by the dUcflveiy of oiiotbcr tpeamen 

It Sdietb-MAiteEh (^rlrat!) b the tTniicd Provinces^ and by tbc thxi they^ were copied by the thDugh 

ivitli tha difference that the nude figures of the goddess were cHiuiiiiited, 

In ihc SrJ-cAaJtni or holy circle — of the Slktai—which fcpftaenn the orh of the Earthy the centre is occupied 
by the drawing of a mouth orjjMfp auppwd to typify the female aiergy {faitl) preuding over the ciide. Mouiier 
WiUiams, op^ ck., pr. it p. aoj* 

3 On other seals^ e.g., ?L XII» 13^ 14, and 1% the tree appean cemveudonAUxed into the fomi of an ardi 
tanounded by Icivts^ m which the deity ii framedi aA if ^ituling in a akrine. 

■ The tniilcta, in diis c3k* art itidicatcd by vtfy &inE scratchingi across the arms. 
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of a leaf-spray or plume between the horns. Behind this suppliant is a composite 
part hull, part goat (?), with human face, of a type cornmoniy met with at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. In the field below is a I'uie of seven small ^landing figures, with dresses 
reaching to the knees, with a long plait of hair lulling down the back, and a plume on the 
head. From its leaves the tree appears to be the pipal jjeus religiesa)—& tree which is ilill 
an objcdl of universal worship throughout india, which no Hindu would willingly cut 
or injure, and beneath the shade of which he would be reluctant to tell an untruthd 
This is the tree of knowledge (iadhi- or ^a-trcc), under which the Buddha gained 
enlightenment. Whether it was regarded as a “ tree of knowledge ” at Mohenjo-daro we 
have no means of knowing. The conception of a '* tree of knowledge ", like that of a 
“ tree of life ”, is traceable to a very early age in Mesopotamia and may well have been 
equally ancient in India * The sacred cedar of the Chaldeans was not only the tree of life, 
but the rcvcaler of the oracles of earth and heaven, and the name of Ea, the God of Wisdom, 
was supposed to be wTitten on its core.* This point is not without significance, because the 
pipal tree, which in India is par erctliente the Tree of Wisdom, is conventionalized at 
Mohenjo-^o and Harappa in a manner that can hardly fail to remind us of the schematized 
" Tree of Life ” in Babylonia. An illu^lration of such conventional treatment is afforded 
by seal No. 387 on PI. CXIL Here the tree springs from the jugate heads of two " unicorns ”, 
the same animals that are mo£f commonly represented on the seals, and It is permissible to 
surmise that this particular animal may have been closely associated, perhaps as her vahanam 
or vehicle, with the Goddess of the pipal tree. The association of animal with tree 

spirits {yakshh) is a phenomenon that meets us at every turn in Hindu and Buddhist 
iconography, and there can be no doubt that it was traditional from pre-Aryan times.* 

The nude deity * appearing between the branches is very small and roughly portrayed, 
but the absence of any evidence of male sex, coupled with the fa£f that tree deities in India 
are usually female * and that the mini^trant figures on this seal also appear to be women, 
all point to its being a goddess rather than a god. As to the human-headed composite 
animal ^landing behind the suppliant, its meaning is not altogether clear. On some other 
seals whereon a similar scene is portrayed, its place is taken by a goat or other horned animal, 
which sometimes stands behind the suppliant, sometimes between the suppliant and the 
deity, and which might therefore be taken as a sacrifice destined to be offered to the deity 
(PI. XII, 15, 19, and at). That the animal, however, is not a sacrificial one, is clearly proved 
by this seal, where it is of a mythical composite nature. My own view is that this animal 
Elands in some such relation to the votary as does the Intermediary deity on Mesopotamian 
seals, where he is frequently represented in anthropomorphic form taking the votary by 
the hand and presenting him or her to the higher deity ; in other words, 1 suggest that 


1 Cf. Monicr Willinnii, op, at,, p. 3j6. » Cf. Nibson, op. «c., p. 5+8, 

■ Tlir two idrii vtTtc (o doicl/ intermoven thti iherc if rcawan to (uspeft iJiii in an earlier vemon af the Eden itory 
there wai ooIt one tree, as there ti m moil of the PaiadiK myths. ERE, lii, 455-6. 

* TypiCil ewiaplo ire foniid on the railm^ of Bhirliiit And Slnchl (secand-fint centiiiy b.c.) where the jtfijrfT/ 
are portrayed slanding on their animal faicum and dasping the tree with anw and Jegi, thdr jxiea radicadng that they 
m pArt and piiccl of the! treo. 


* n may be raaJkd that in days gone by rt n« J to be a Euslom for women to wait naied round a pipal fr« m order 

to pin CrooJtc, op. dt.i p. 408. 

* WittHi, for crample, the counties* fignrB ofytfirJn on ecnlptiins of ibe Early School. But thar rtoc spiritJ mav 
a]» be regardesl « mde « ,ho«m by the marriage of virgin brid« to t««, as « the iniermatriaBc ofone tree to 
Mioibero Ic utnent Greece jtnd ItiJy lie trw-ipim wu ^sacBtkllj fbnoie. 

1 This motif Ii chmafleriAk: of the age from Gndea lo Dimgr, bat dia 
Hiff. i, p. 453. Dclapcrte, Mtiafufuftia, pp. t6o-i. 


: tlitappcan after the king* of Ur. CW. Aaf. 
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this composite human-headed antmaJ is a protefting local divinity of a minor type 
accompanjnng the suppliant Into the presence of the Tree goddess. What the small objefi 
is near the feet of the suppliant is uncertain, as the seal is slightly damaged at this point i 
possibly it is an offering to the deity on a small altarj, or possibly an incense table. The 
seven figures in a line at the bottom I take to be female ofBciants or minisfrants of the 
goddess. The plumes on their heads might be feathers * ; but it is more probable that they 
are small branches, such as in K^H^an are 4 iill worn on the bead by officiants at the 
worship of the chili or Himalayan pencil cedar {Janiferui macrepedes)^ when branches are 
also burnt in honour of the tree spirit.* 

On certain sealings from HarappS (e.g. PI. XII, i6, ao, 21, 25, and 26) various 
sacred trees are represetrted which the artisls have been at some pains to diflferentiate one 
from another, but the workmanship is too minute for the several species to be identified 
uath confidence. A point of some ititere^, however, is that two at leaSl of the trees on these 
sealings spring from what appears to be either an enclosing wall or railing such as commonly 
encircle the roots of sacred trees on later reliefs of the hiiloric period, and were regarded as 
almo^^ indispensable symbols of their sanfVity. 

Thus, we have at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa two forms of treo-w'orship 
represented ; one in which the tree itself is worshipped in its natural form, the other in 
which the tree spirit is fiersonified and endowed with human shap»e and human attributes. 
This is precisely what we find also in the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchl and others of the 
Early Indian School, but there is this difference that, whereas in the later monuments the tree 
spirit * appears in a subordinate rflle as a drj'ad {Takihi or J in the earlier she seems 

to have been already elevated to the position of an important goddess.^ This, indeed, is 
what might naturally be eapefted \ for tree-worship was essentially a charaiftcriaic of the 
pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population,* and the tree spirit muil have loomed far more 
important in pitshiftoric day's among the peoples who originated this worship than it did later 
in an Aryanized India, where tree-worship inevitably became subordinated to alien or 
semi-alien cults. The personification of trees, or, indeed, of any natural objeifl, has never 
presented any difficulty to the Indian. In accordance with his ideas of metempsychosis 
every tree and plant Im a pcraonality and soul of Its own, and is treated, therefore, as a 
conscious human being. Thus, for eicample, it is usual before cutting a tree to ask the pardon 
of the indwelling spirit ; and the non-Aryan Gonds will not shake a tree at night or pluck its 
fruit for fear of disturbing the sleeping spirit,* Indeed, the process of anthropomorphizing 
is carried even further than this among many non-Aryan tribes, brides being married to a 


^ For fcAthcr plmaa ai Knosm sf, EtniUt Pa/nfe */ vol. if» pL siv and p, 77 S 

* Ouoif, op, ciL, p. 414 . TJlil tTM U ^ghlj viJucd tbe Elfin for Lta pmteArra powers. 

® and lahAfi tfe raitled below- tlu* derail but above gobliiiJ and ghu^ fad tbougb 

sumetimei tHcy fit nol diilingLiishcd from Jbe formtrr. C£ CoomflJiasivfiiii 5 /-p p, 6. 

*■ For widapreid and litipor^t cuIn am cscittlilly connc^cd with Eree-w-ontdp cnaipare tiut orZeoj and 
hb oaIl ft Dodonfr Zens hb wikl-olivc At Olympki Aihenf 4ttti her olive at Apollo and Ills bay it Delphi^ 

Artemis und her tmk Bt Epbe^as^ Diinf md kcr sacred itp" at cK. 

* TrwHLcities play 1 very tnaignificant part In the Rjgvodi md Atbarvavedii. In Butidhiift bteramre 4iad mouunients 
(which embody ainch that li non-Aryan) they are marc closely conne^.^ with human life ihm any othtr lower deitiei ”, 

MacdcRiellr FiJtc MyiJ^^ogy, p. l 54 f Oldcnbcfg^j ^' 

* Crookcr op- cit,, p. 4i3r* Trcc-wortbip U a jnarkcil ff^aturc of ^aktisiii. The fir^ duty of a isktm on rbrog in 

flit morning Ji to Hdute the Knb trees. Chanda, *35’ 
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tree before being united to their husbands^ ; trees also may be solemnly married one to 
another* ; and the sacred tulsi plant is annually wedded—often with elaborate ritual and 
coilly fea^ng—to the i diagram a ^one.* In such cases as these it is the tree itself that is 
personified as a deity and becomes an objeft of worship ; and there can be no doubt that such 
personification is illuilrated on our Indus seals ; it is well to remember, however, that 
according to present-day notions a tree can also be tenanted by some alien deity, or, maybe, 
by the spirit of a man or even of an animal,* and not infret^uently by a malignant spirit 
or demon, though whether these notions prevailed in prehi^oric times we do not know,* 


Animal Woasuir 

The evidence at Mohenjo-daro for zoolatr^’ (in which I include reverence paid to 
animals as well as aftual colt worship) is far more abundant than for that of tree-worship. 
Moit of it is furnished by the engravings on seals and sealings, but these are supplemented 
by a varich' of small terra-cotta, faience and ^one figurines and a few ^one idols of larger 
size. The animals represented fall Into three classes, viz. (<f) those of a definitely mythical 
charaftcr ; (£) those whose mythical diarafter is queflionable ; and (c) those belonging to 
natural species. In the fir^ of these classes are comprised various kinds of therianthropic 
bea£t:s. One of them, which I take to be a human-faced goat or ram,* or possibly a more 
comi^ite creature itill, part goat or mm, parr bull and part man, we have already seen 
figuring in u cult scene of the Tree goddess, where I suggested that k was a minor tutelary 
deit)- accompanying the votary into the presence of the goddess. Be this eaplanation correft 
or not, we may be quite sure that this human-faced creature is not intended as a sacrificial 
vi<ftim, but represents some therianthropic deity or “ genius ", and we may affirm the same 
of the other animals depifted tn similar scenes, but with this diilerencc, that some of them 
have not yet been partly metamorphosed into human shape. A parallel to them may be 
found in the human-headed lions of NXesopotamia, which figure so prominently in Assyrian 
art, and which have generally been interpreted as genii, but which in one of the cuneiform 
inscriptions detailing certain types of deities ^ arc described as aftual gods. 

Closely akin to them, but of more complex form, arc the composite creatures_^part 

ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant—with human countenance, figured on seals 37g 
381, and apparently reprMCnted also in the stone images in the round ill nitrated 
in 11 . C, 7 and 9. Such, jtone images can hardly have been other than cult objefts intended 


rtlT** r“ behind ih«e mnrrinec i. ta bring 

the bide end brtdc:groGm into clow aueewnon mih ibc ferriUty of ojitnre. ^ ® 

■ CE. Oppert, op. dt., p. 49». 

* Htpkim, op. ciL, p, ; 44 i. 

« Monicr WiBkms, op. dt, p. 3 j , , cf. E. Cbdd, Ammitm, p. 74 5 £RE. di, 449 
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for worship ; on the other hand, the seals, like moft of the seals found at MohenjoHiaro and 
Harappa, were aImo^l: certainly amulets which, we may surmise, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deitj'. Another chimera'Iike creature is that portrayed on 
Seal 382, the three heads of which resemble those of (he “ unicorns ” to be described anon, 
but are di^inguished by varying kinds of horns, the lowest being those of "a bison, the 
uppermost those of an Ibex, while the middle ones are those of an ibex curved forward inSlead 
of backwards. On another recently found seal from MohenjcNdaro (PL XllI, 24) the lowest 
of the three heads is ddtnitely that of a bison, the second that of a umcorn, and the third that 
of an ibex with horns reversed.^ Intimately related also to these three^headed chimeras 
are the motifs of the five- or six-limbed svaHiktii terminating in various kinds of homed 
heads (e.g. Seal 383), or occasionally with one limb only terminating in a " unicorn " head, 
and the others left blank (PI. XIII, With them may also be linked the triple, interlaced 
tigers of Seal 3B6, which may be supposed to embody the conception of a triply-powerful 
demon, though, on the other hand, it may be nothing more than a frnciful design of the kind 
that Indian imagination has always delighted in. 

In the category of therianthroplc dciries or demons must also be included the HcMmblanc* of 
semi-human, semi-bovine creature attacking a horned tiger on Seal No, 35 ? (with which Iwlf-bovine 
compare PL XlH, 17, reproduced from the actual seal) and illu^rated also on Seal 35^* ^“*'*^* 

The presence of this particular form of creature at Mohenjo-daro is of more than usual 

intere^, because of the undeniable resemblance it bears to the Sumerian Eabani or Lnkidu —■ _ if ^ 

the half-man, half-bull monSfer, whom the goddess Aruru created to combat Cilgamesh, “ ^ 

but who afterwards became his ally and with him fought against the wild beasts,® In view of 

this dose resemblance, it Ts worthy of remark that the representations of Gilgamesb ^d 

Eabani fighting wild bea^s are among the carlicil morife of Mesopotamian glyptic art, going 

back- — according to Ward—to the beginning of the fourth millennium s.c. This docs not, 

of course, prove (hat the conception of a hero or god with half-human, half-bull form and 

bison's horns originated in Mesopotamia. It may have done so ; but, until we know more 

of prehi^to^ic Indian and Persian antiquities, it would be rash to jump to any haify conclusion 

on the point,’<The same remark applies to the use of horns as a symbol of divinity, as Hq™ a aymbol 

excmplrficd oi(^ the seals referred to above and on the terra-cotta masks illustrated in PI. XCV, of divinity, 

1—3. This usage had its origin no doubt in primitive animal worship, the horns alone 
being retained when the Animal god assumed human shape, and afterwards becoming a 
badge, as it were, of su|.ierhuman prowess, which might be transferred to any other deity 
or hero or demon, whether of animal origin or not. The custom, however, was so world-wide* 
that we may be sure it arose independently in many different centres, and, even as regards 
India and Mesopotamia, it would be unsafe to take it for granted that one country borrowed 
it from the other. On the other hand, the faA that bison’s horns are used for this purpose 
in both these areas certainly suggcifts that ^e custom in their case sprang from a common 
source. Now, according to Ward,* the bison was not found in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and he infers accordingly that the people who introduced its horns as a symbol 


* It k na( impossible tliat thesq tiiple-hc*dcd creMarea teprcKnt triads of eoamoipkie deitieJ, juft *s the tlunee-faced 
god nmy Aka repreaeivt a trkd. 

* Cf. Ward, op. tliap, x* and fifs. 176-87, etc, 

^ Homs were tn tltctijselves, of Ctmrict a i/mbol of fbrcqgtiL and prgwicM. ManlfoEd eiiiaplea of honted ddtitJ 
and dcmcms cart be efted from aIido^^ cvef)-' cflumry of the ancirtrtE world, 

* Op, dt» pp. 4x6-7* 
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of divinity into Mcsopotaniia have come irom the mountains ot Elam, 

locates the natural habitat of the bison. Thb line of ar^ment, however, is hardly 
convincing ; for, on the one hand, the bison's horns and bison’s forrm depided m Sumerian 
and early Bahvlonian art nwiy equally well have been those of the Indian iw gaursis, as of the 
Euro-Asiatic hs ^itasus ; oil the other, although the Euro-.^iatic bison is now maindy 
confined to the mountains of the Caucasus, we know that it once had a mdc range over the 
lowland forests of Europe, and it may therefore have been as familiar m the vaJlcy of the 
Tigris as the gaur evidently was in the valley of the Indus, and ^fill is in many of the 

submontane irafts of India.® ,. . 

One other half-human, half-animal form that muft probably be added to this category is 
that of the NSgas. In the faience scaling (Pis. CXVl, a9, and CXVltl, 11) already alluded to, 
the Cobra appears to be diilinift from the kneeling suppliant in front of it, but the details are 
very blurred and it may be that the tail of the cobra is intended to be looped round and 
joined on to the feet of the suppliant, as it is in certain proto-Elamite monuments.* However 
this may be, it seems probable that the suppliant in this case is meant to ^ NSga.* 
The belief tn Nagas is unknown to the Vedlc age, but is prominent in later Indian literatus 
from the time of the Sutras onwards, and the motif of Nagas doing homage to a deity k 
a very favourite one in Indian art.* 

'I'hc second class of anintaJs, viz. of those whose mythical nature is queftionable, 
comprises the " uni corns " figured on Seals i-jot, ^37—41, 543 ' 544 > 54 ^> 54 ®“ 57 > 
two-homed beasls figured on Seals 30s and 303, and the pair of officiant animak at the left end 
of the scaling illustrated in Plate XU, 12. 1 include the so-called “unicorns” in this 

category for the reason that there is one clay sealing from Harappi (No. ti02) on which 
this particuJar animal, or what appears to be this animaJ, k depicted with two horns inslead 
of one (PI. XU, 245, and it k just within the hounds of possibility that the single horn 
k due merely to the engravers having portrayed the animal in profile, with one horn 
concealed behind the other ; in which case it may have belonged to some actual breed of 
cattle then familiar in the Indus Valley. Examples of two-horned animals portrayed in 
this manner could, of course, readily be cited from other countries. If, however, we 
compare these unicorns with the buflhloes, gaurs, and humped bulls figured on Seals 304 
to 340, we see at once that the engravers of Mohenjo-daro (and it was the same at Hamppa) 
made a pruftjcc of showing both horns, even when the animal was in profile, and that they 
could do this on occasion with consummate skill. In face of this we arc bound, I think, 
to conclude that a one-horned creature is intended to be underitood on these seals, and, unless 
there is any truth in the ancient tradition of a one-horned ox in India, we muil regaid this 

' Wfld Jilio b»sw ha jirguniGnt on ihc Kair-biion rortm of Eibanj. “ TbcBt forau," he layi, “ niuA kaire been 
cKuied In tht knd where the biun ivij the tamiliax iniaul ud theftfore in the tnntititan) Tegina ud noi in the river 
boEttmu," 

* Ginr M Indian hi«n are fwril-dwrlling uunuls and genmlly prefer the 1«8 accesiihle hill forefb, but are ftill 

fmind fn the jnnElB of the Guigei plain almiE ihe foot of the liimtliijras, as weH » in ininsp sobmocuanc forefta af Central 
and Southern India, “ Cowj and young buUi inhabiting dry open diftrifli are Insii darkly coloured than those frota deiue 
and damp fiirefh," R, Lyddeker, Tit Ga»e «/InJia, p, jd, 

* Ct JU/«. d>/4 Pme, roL lii, fip. 156. For 1 make ptotecling a luppltanc, see iigi. joa and jtg. 

* Another tiny fefenw figare recently found by Mr, Macby at MohimJtKlaro (Pi. XTfl, i s and 16) Itab at firft 
HEhi tonarkably like a Niga, but whai appwn m the phn»Eniiih to be a cobm-hwd is in italiiy ncahine more thin a 
km| pWt of hair felSms down the beck, and a pair of ram^i horns, «ic on either side of the bead. 

* For the (kucamciitiofi of serpents wjih /iwga lempfes iti the Sooth of India, cf. Oppwt, op. «t. p, t aS: Monier 

fip, dt,* pp, 79-80. 
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creature as ^abulous.^ The unicorn was, of course, a familiar creature of Indian folk Glories, 
and Vishnu’s title of F.ketSns^s may conceivahly embody some memory of this prehistoric 
beaSt, though it is juSi as likely that it owed its origin to the rhinoceros, from which also 
the unicorn we are discussing may ultimately have been derived. Whatever its origin, 
however, it seems clear from the large number of amulet seals on which this creature is 
portrayed that, whether regarded as an objeft of cult worship or as a magic talisman, it was 
more popular than any other animal among the Indus peoples. I'wo features connefted with 
it that deserve notice are, fitsl, that it frequently has a sort of saddle or covering over its 
withers, and sometimes also (e.g. Seals 4, 36, 41, 44, etc.) has its neck adorned with a series 
of rings which call to mind the armlets of the three-faced god and the series of torques 
around the neck of the Mother Goddess (PI. Xlf, 8 and 9) ; secondly, that it is almost 
invariably* accornpanied by a curious objedt placed beneath its head, which is not found 
with any other animal except the one figured in PJ. XII, 24, which appears to be merely 
a variant of the unicorn type. This objedt, which consists of two vessels fixed on to a short Incense' 
central iSaff, I take to have been an inccnsc-burner, intended to be carried in the hands, since burner*, 
there is nothing to suggeil that it was fixed Into the ground. That the lower bowl contained fire 
is, I think, indicated on some of the seals (e.g. PL XIII, 22) by what seem to be small flames 
rising above the sides of the vessel.* In the upper vessel, which appears to be of metal open-work, 
possibly revolving on the Stem, would be placed the incense consisting of fragrant wood, dried 
flowers, seeds, or gum resins, which would thus bum more slowly than if thrown dJredl on the 
fire. If T am right in supposing that the unicorn may have been associated in some way with the 
cult of the pipal tree goddess (as sugge£fed by Seal 387), the burning of incense in its ritual 
worship would have been particularly appropriate, but, whether this tentative suggeslion 
proves corredi: or not, we musl; infer, [ think, that incense played a prominent part in the cult 
of the one^homed ox. That the incense-bumer itself became an objedf of worship or 
veneration seems clear from seals like those figured in Plates XII, 23, and XIII, 19 and 20, 
in which it is engraved without the unicorn and on an immense scale in comparison with the 
man who stands by the side of it, and from the sealings § and 8 on PL CXVl, where it Is 
being carried in procession along with a bull idol and other objects in a manner that recalls 
the sacred Nome ^andards of Egypt 

* \n the ancient world the unirorn {piofdTicipftit) w:as ttudiciaaiill/ bcIitTb-cd lo be an Indian anfinal. According 
to Flmyt the orjn, the Indiin md an Indkn 0X were all one-hotoed (Wi. viii* JQ j lit io6). E. Schrader (Sifitxwis- 

kgi.prtuu^ sar |ip. J75-&I and pL v) ** trac« the idea of the dne-horned to the flcufptarts 

of Mid nthcr pines which Ccemi fthe Greet winter io mention the indwfl omtom) vvntiM probiiblx h 4 ve 

leinir in whkh the ox reprexnted irv ^Lthonette has xpparentij only one hnm Brit^ xxvii^ pi But It h nnw 

obvioni that rhe idea of a otic-hnmcd ox it mnek older than AchEmentai! dmefl. For iminoriu alleged to have been^een 
in tcodem times,, tec A. T* Wibiat, TiS/ F/riia* G/r/f^ p. igo* footnote a. 

* *Phe im}y exception i* Seal 167, w-here the nniccnmi fupcf left in^^cad of right. What the obje^ ii^ in thi# ase, 
bdow tlic head of the aaimaJ^ b lancutaiiiH It may be the third letter of the in*eriptign» of which two lettcri are engraved 
abov^c the mkimal. 

* It (Hay be that the two vceflclx served Hlmultaneoaily Hi kfnp and mcaise-bumer. Lam pi nnd lampvi^vTng have 

aJwayi played att Important part in fikdo ritual, the ?peeial object of the waving betog to pfotc^ worskippera from the 
powers of evil in the dartness. Simikrly, aincng die Jabf, the waving of jTrdifr iampi ia an indispensable item at evening 
Services, it ia nnte^'orthy that thcJekf^rknip of the JainJ of two tim of UghtSp one in the tipper and five in the 

lowti; the lamp aloo omuifti of two partip a oop in which ^AT and a saucer in which camphor if bumti the latter 

being in ihs nature of be^ense. C£ h(L Steveninn* xitt p- 8cn. 

■ Ancieni Indian fbmdarda were often lunfUrtifsted with emblemi and unagei of sored antmalsp mdk ai the apCp 
the biillp the bonTt the clcphMLt* ind the pescoek. Cl Hopkiui^ op. dt,, p. J39^ and JjiOS, xiii, a++. The worship of 
these incense-bumerFf which are cult impleme n ts of importance and iP^and probably far the god him^elfi inuft be 
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Of the other animats figured on Scats 302 and 303, att that need be said is that they 
cannot be identified with any known species at present esi^ng, though this is no proof 
that they are merely creatures of the fancy. The two bcafts on the flatap{» seat (PI. XU, 12) 
are more interesting^ as they belong to a class of officiant aniirial genii, which have long 
been familiar in the .^gean "area and to which most inftruiHve parallels have recently been 
found by Mr, Woolley at Ur in Mesopotamia. On the Mohenjo-daro seal the two genii 
appear to he I to rtf or tigers (probably the latter), but, whether they be real or imaginary creatures, 
there can be little doubt that they are meant to be taking part in some ritual ceremony, juA like 
the pair of genii on the well-known Vaphio gem, who are watering young pirns with libation 
ewers,^ or those on the plaques of shell inlay from the King's grave at Ur, one of which, a dog, is 
carrying some sacrificial heads on an altar, while a lion holds two sacrificial vessels, and another 
dog is playing on a harp,* That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in 
Greece, Mesopotamia, and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
PlaA or the Wcsl has yet to be determined. 

The third class of real animals comprises the water hufialo (^Bas kuba/us)^ the gaur or 
Indian bison {BoJ gauntf)y the Indian bumped bull or zebu {Bos the Indian 

rhinoceros {Rihocens uaicorvh), a short-homed humpless bull, the tiger {Felis and the 

Indian elephant {Elephas mammtts). All these are depifted—generally with great spirit and 
fidelity—on the seals, and we may take it for granted that in the Chalcolithic Age they were 
all familiar beasts in Bind and the PanjIb. Of the seven animals in que^ion three are 
invariably shown on the seals feeding from what appear to be food troughs, viz. the Indian 
bison (Seals 310-26), the rhinoceros (Seals 341—7), and the tiger (Seals 350—1) ; two, the 
elephant (Seal 369) and the buffitlo (Seals 304-6), are sometimes feeding from these 
troughs, sometimes not ; while the zebu (Seals 328-40) and the short-horned humpless bull 
(Seals 487 and 542) appear without them, though b the case of the latter there is a small 
objeft on the ground beneath its head, which is not clear enough to be di^inguished. Is any 
significance to be attached to the presence of these troughs, or are they merely fortuitous } 
Clearly they bear no relation to domeiiication ; for the two animals w'hich alone we may 
safely assume to have been domesticated, namely the humped and short-homed hiimpiess 
oven, are without them ; and, on the other hand, the tiger, rhinoceros, and bison, which 
have never been domditicated but might have been kept in captivity, arc provided with 
them, while the buffalo and elephant, which might be either tame or wild, are sometimes 
provided with them, sometimes not. My own surmise is that the troughs were meant to 
symbolize food offerings, and that their presence implies that the animals to which 
erfferings were made, whether in captivity or in the wild, were objects of worship, juft as the 
incense-burners on the unicorn seals also imply that the unicorns were worshipped, the 
difference between them being that, whereas aftual food could be set before these living animals 
incense was perhaps regarded as more appropriate for the imaginary unicorn. In offering 


iUftiflEuiihed from tfae wanhi|i of tJic penonified thmp of duly life, thoagli boili tte embneed n " cbrcioaibckm'' 
Cf. Hopkins, op. dt., p. 1J 5 j Niitftm. op. du, p, 107. TV tub^dtuiioo of « gpmM, nidi as thb iflceiut-bumcT. far 
ihe deity, is wdl illuAnled oa tlie Cbaldeu (boonduy itonei), where tbe gcids or their si ntbab 

bidiifcrenllVft 

‘ Cf, TiouBtai and Mamtt, Tif 4 ^, p. 301, fig. , 57, With duse may be cpmpmd the gpnii on the 

hsndk of a bronM hyidriB from Kniim b Cppmi. Cf Arthur Evam, Tdr PjiMtt e/MiMOfy vuj, ii, p. joj, ,□«) a„d 

p. fifi- Tm Pill^ Gf/n, p. 3, and 1,11. i j, mi 14. For ktef exampia (VbiIi Asirrk snd 

Greece, cf. Lsyard. Mimnaifwti of Himtvek, i, pi, xxx,aikI A. B, G»k in Jowm.Htff, St»J, dv, ff. Dr, Cook 
ibai ihc Mmoan mtmd genii ndgmAiod a9 human wor^ppen masqumilbg ai anbuk b litn or ritnai dimc« 

* For tlhiitndcni of these pkquet cC Woolky, Tit £ejwrnu« r, p, 44. pL d. 
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this cxpliAnaHorij I nalunillT' exclude from my reckoning those seals (c.g. Nos. 353 and 355) 
on which 4i tiger is represented Sanding beneath a tree in the branches of which a man is 
ensconced* Such seals may have been used as protective amulets against tigers or other 
jungle animals, but, whatever their value, they cannot be classed with the gtt^t majority 
of seals on which the animal is represented alone. 

Besides the above, a variety of other animals are found represented at MohenjOHdaro Figurines and 
and Harappa, namely the ram, pig, dog, monkey, bear, harcj squirrel, parrot^and other birds eofravin^ 
too roughly portrayed to admit of identification. None of these, however, occur on the nther *111111 
seals* They arc found either engraved on the copper tablets referred to above, or else take 
the form of terra-cotta, faience, copper, or bronze figurines in the round. Some of these 
figurines, especially the rough terra-cotta ones, were doubtless nothing more than children's 
toys or rattles, but that others had a sacred diarafter or served as talismans or amulets can Th^ 
hardly be doubted. Among the latter mxtil probably be classed the sheep and rams, taliiiuanie or 
sometimes exquisitely modelled in faience (Ph XCVII, 1-3 and 5), the little squirrels of the i*cred 
same material (c*g* PL XCVT, 7), and the maitiff (Ph XCVI, 17). Still less open to question character. 

19 it that moil of the copper tablets and seals had a religious or magical value. No other 

hypothesis accounts for the numerous specimens of these animal seals found di^ributed over 

almoil every building on the site as compared with the verj^ small number of clay sealings * ; 

nor does any other hypothesis account for the religious charafter of many of the devices 

engraved on them. To say this b not to beg the que^ion of their chara^ler ; for, if we 

consider the other deities on these seals and compare with them the horned creatures, 

half-human, half-bovine, the hybrid composite animals with human faces, the other ilrange 

and mjihical beails, and the bulls born aloft in ceremonial procession, we are inevitably 

forced to the conclusion that the majority, if not all, of the animals portrayed on these 

seals, whether mythical or real, had some sacred or magical import in the eye of their 

owners ; though, when we come to ask ourselves what particular degree of san^Hty attached 

to them, we have to confess that wc arc on very uncertain ground. Were they objects of 

adual cult worship or were they merely reverenced and protefled ? Between reverence and 

worship there is a wide difFerente. Because an animal was looked upon as sacrosand: or 

Juckj*^, it does not therefore follow that prayers were said or offerings made to it. Fishes, 

for example, are to-day venerated and fed in many sacred tanks and rivers in India - they 

are regarded as the home of departed spiritsj and it would be sacrilege to harm them« That 

does not mean, however, that they arc recipients of divine honours. I'he little squimels,^ 

again, which were fashioned Into such attractive charms at MohenjoHdarOp are HiW respefted 

for their house-haunting inilindts,^ and spared even by the menial tribes who eat almoft 

every other animal. But, so far as I am aware, they are not worshipped^ We muSt guards 

therefore, againsi assuVning that all the animals which served as charms or talismans at 

Mohenjondaro w^cre necessarily obieifls of cult. Nevertheless, it is safe, I believe, to infer Animal eulta. 

that the images of composite animals with human faces were intended for worship, and 

there is hardly room for doubt that, like the Three-faced god and IVce^oddesses on 

the seals, the other major animals were also deified, namely the unicorn, tiger, elephant, 

rhinoceros, bison, buffalo, bull (both humped and bumpless), and the ghariyiL Among 

a people given to theriolatr)^ these animals (excluding, of course, the mythical unicorn) would 

naturally-—in virtue of their excessive itrength, courage, or virility—^be the foremoil to 

^ Od Atsa of eJlc HiOnrtf periodp when timh 'K^crc mjinly for cdoinicicial purposes, the aamber of xilingB ^□u1ld 
Is msny tiinca more than tJiat of the scab. 

* CL Crooke, op. cit.j p. J70. The weudp it mwy he lecalkd, wu saend " in aflcteilt Thebca, ajyi 

that it wia woidiipped CJemctLl thal it mereJy “ honoomi Famdl, op. ciL, p. 77. 
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be dei£ed, &nd fiome of them, moreover, go to the making up of the composite human'faced 
creatures referred to above, which we may surmise were syncretic forms in which several 
zoomorphic cults were combined into one. Among them the tiger was and Ml is a vchide 
of the Mother goddess, who In one of her cruel aspc& takes the shape of a tigress.’ Among 
the Gonds of Bcrar she is known as Vaghal Devi, while among the Bhils there is a 
corresponding deity VaghaTka Kunwar Criger Prince), to whom fruit, wine, and sheep are 
ofiered.* Among the Kandhs the Earth Mother assumes the form of an elephant, in^ead of 
a tigress, and it is not long since human vitHms were sacrificed to her in this form. In 
Aryan India, however, the elephant appears as Airavata, the vehicle of Indra, but it is as 
Gape^ or Ganapati-—^e God of Wisdom and Enterprise and the Embodiment of Good 
Luck—that he is mo^I widely worshipped. Gane^a b said to be the cldc^ son of Siva by 
Panr-atl or of ^wtl * alone, and his cult, which, though prevaJent in the north, is mosi 
deeply rooted in the south of India, was undoubtedly of non-Aiyan origin.* 

The rhinoceros and bison have now disappeared from moil parts of the country, and 
little evidence cxisU of their former sanflity; it is notew'Oithy, however, that the Lhota 
Nagas fttll bury a piece of rhinoceros bone near their fields to m^e the crop grow.* 

The bufiuip is the va/iana of Tama, the God of death, and associated with him in 
worship, for which reason pious tiindus will not use him for ploughing or carting.* He is 
also a dark demon of the water ; and under the name of BAainiasura is deified as a corn 
spirit, to be propitiated (for he is essentially a malignant type of deitv) when the grain is 
coming into car^ ' " ^ 

The bul], both humpd and humpleas, is closely associated with Siva, and daily 
worshiped by fos followers, and once a ycar-^n the occasion of its own fe^Iival^V 
Hindus of dl ic 6 a. The libemtlon of a bull (prisA^tiarga) dedicated to Siva and ibmped 

with his tndent, is an aft of the higheil merit, believed to provide a deceased person with 
a vehicle to the next wond J 

^ foduded the wild bison, 

bii^o, and domesticated o)c) was widely disseminated throughout the Middle and Nearer 

Ea£l, where he appeared sometimes as a beneficent guardian of the home^lead, sometimes 
as a i^I^olent Mrm demon.* T'hat this cult was very prevalent in Chalcolithic dme 
^ughout Smd, the PanjSb, and Baluchistan, is proved by the large number, of 

Wh «^1- Hamppei and on contemporary sites in Northern and 

at tWrUme th?" ^ delineation of the bull on polte^)^ WhetheT 

at time the buU was socially assoaated with the Three-faced Cod wh<^ I idenrifv 

^ the protot^ of Siva, there is at present no evidence lo show, but it is quite likelv that 
Its cult was then independent and only absorbed by Saivism at some later pS 

* CnDoke^ op, dt., p. j 

1 Cf. L^lh Bffir ,,1 J Lu4rd. Surrey. Art *■ Bkll" -a, Crooks on 

njwfl, «pd:ng thr luperfKtiofl, t!ut have giiiUtd fh,, 1’ FP- 354-S, whmrnMth 

aid to 1* of Hr^m * 1 ® e. Cf Cronke, op. rfi., p, 98. * 

By tie GimapatyM, Gandi and not Si™ i, ftfgsrded ■» the ef«t Fir* r t, i, 1 o_ 
wwihippen of UchchhiftaGMapaiirctod Delias the of r ^ who dqae «jih eicnudJjr^ ihe 

mtercqqne of tie Kiea b tlieir rituiJ. Cf G A. Gnemm FPP flftis upon pramjanioua 

* Ctwkc, op. eit.. p. 1J7, Mill,, p. J69, 

formetlv offered. often in pluc of the honm being, 

* Modcr ^'illknu, w,, di., p. tjq. a a u e 

^ ^ ^ A H. Sajrae. E/i£. c, 8B8, « BoH 
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1 he crocodile is the vehicle of the Ganges, as the tortoise is of the Jumna, and is Crocodile, 
associated with other rivers. Like the fish, too, it is protefled in sacred tanks ^ and, in 
certain localities, worshipped. Thus, the Sonjharas or “ gold washers ” of the Central 
Provinces catch a crocodile alive, worship it, and when the rite is over return it to the river ; 
while certain wild tribes of Baroda worship a rough wooden image of the brute supported 
on two po^s. Generally it is the magar or snub-nosed spedes, far more to be dreaded than 
the long-nosed spedes (g/iarijia/)j that b worshipped, and it is fSrom the former that Magardeo^ 
the Crocodile God ”, lakes his name ; both spedes, however, are venerated and deified.* 

The foregoing fadts respedling the present-day worship of these animals afibrd, of Significance of 
course, no proof that they were similarly worshipped five thousand years ago. In a country, foregoing facts, 
however, which is as conservative as India, particularly in regard to its rdigiotis cults, these 
fadb arc not without real significance ; and when we find, as we do, that moft of the 
elements which make up this prehifloric religion — so far as we can at present anah'se them — ^ 
arc perpetuated in later Hinduism, we are justified in inferring that much of the zoolatry 
which characterizes Hinduism and which is demonstrably non-Aryan, is also derived 
from the prehi^oric age. 

In this connedlion there is an intereiling passage in Ibn Batuta’s Traveh that Tama paaaibly 
deserves mention. Describing his journey through Sind in the year a.d. 1334, he sap ; a prehistoric 
" One day 1 rode with ‘Alau-I-Mulk to a spadous site called I'aml,® seven miles (from ”*"• 

Lahart), where 1 saw innumerable Slones In the form of human beings and animals. Many 
ot them were defaced luid their features obliterated, so that there remained but the shape of 
a head or foot or other member. Among the Atones, too, were some in the form of grains 
of wheat, of the chick-pca, the bean, and the lentil. There, too, were traces of a town wall, 
and of the courtyards of houses. Afterwards we saw the remains of a house in which 'ivas 
a chamber of hewn ^otie. In the middle of this was a platform of hewn slone, like a single 
block, and on it the figure of a man, except that its head was elongated, and its mouth on the 
side of the face, and the hands were behind the back like 3 captive's.'" According to 
I bn Batuta's companion, the inhabitants of this city had been so depraved that they had 
been turned into ^onc, and this was said to have happened a thousand years or more before 
Ibn Baku's time. Clearly the remains have been very exceptiotial, and unlike 

anything that Ibn Batuta saw in other places. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that 'Rrna 
was a prehistoric site of the same Chalcolithic Period as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and 
this probability is ^rengthened by the discovery on the latter site of an immense but 
fragmentary £looe tortoise. 

To revert to other animals represented at Mohenjo-daro, the cult of the Monkey God Monkey Cod. 
is mote widespread and deeply rooted in India than in any other country, and is participated 
in by various non-Aryan tribes.* As Hanum^ he is figured in hall-human, half-animal 
form, and his idols commonly guard the entrances to forts, towns, and villages. It is 
curious, therefore, that he finds no place among the animals dtp!died on the seals, whose 
cults seem to have been the mo^ popular at Mohenjoniaro. With the dog, pig, goat, and bear DvK* piy* joat, 
it is different, for although these animals are regarded as more or less ” sacred ” or taboo, bear. 

* st Mftgir Tjillcs ac4r KaildiL 

* Cf. Cnmle, op. dt, pp. 37 ^ 7 * 

‘ Cf, M. R. Hdg m JRM. 1887, pp. 398 ff. Tht wfiter if indined h? idefitSiy Titml with Marl'JMiru 3 miles 

of Lififlrl and 5 mil» the hiHs, when: cflEild hive been qiisinrkd. lihflri, aJfo writtim if LthirE, LAharf^ 

Mi\d Lfthorf, und known Uttr m " Liirybundcr ”, h 18 miles S,E. of and 12 miEci in a dired lint from the ica- 

coail Cf, M, R. Haig* TMf Mat Dcl/d Cpnatry, map in, p. 30. 

* E.g., “ The Suiii of Bengal and the Bbuiyai of Kfiunjhitr ” Crootsp op. cic * p. 175, 
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they are nowadays worshipped either not at all or only by a very few. ThuSj the dog is 
respefted by hunting and paftoral tribeSj and is even deified by the dog soft of the Bhiis ^ ; 
but in the eyes of Hindus generally, and of Musuimans as well, it is an impure animal.* 
The domesticated pig, too, is impure ; though in a wild ^te the pig is regarded as the 
representative of the Goddess Gauri, and its fiesh is sacramentally eaten by Rijputs? 
Dishai Devi, protectress of the sheep-pen, may, it has been suggested, be a deified sheep, 
but, granting that this is so, the cult of the sheep does not now extend beyond isolated 
groups of shepherds.* The bear and the hare are both sacred and possessed of magical 
virtues, but it is doubtful If either of these animals is an objefi: of at^aial worship.* 

Why certain of these animals came to be regarded as sacred or taboo, and why others 
were deified—whether in one ease it may have been due to some uncanny trait in the 
appearance or habits of the animal itself, in another to its association with man, or in another 
to a totemi^l:ic origin — these are questions which need not concern us here, and on which in 
any case it would perhaps be idle to speculate. What does concern us and what is important 
for the subsequent history of Indian religion, is to observe that at this remote age ajithropo- 
morphism is going hand in hand with theriomorphism, that the N3gas seem to have assumed 
the quasi-human form that has di^linguishtd them throughout the ages, bulls appear with 
human heads and bodies, bulls* horns have become a symbol of divinity, and syncretic 
chimerical creatures are also provided with human faces. This does not necessarily mean 
that theriomorphiam preceded anthropomorphism in India. It may have done so, but there 
is no proof of it. The two may equally well have developed side by side ; indeed, the faft 
that even today, after thousands of years of evolution, animals like the Nandi bull arc ^ill 
being worshipped in their theriomorphic form, militates againsl the view that theriomorphism 
naturally or necessarily led on to anthropomorphism.* What these therianthropic creatures 
do signify is that some animals, like some trees, are already conceived of as personal deities 
and endowed, like human beings, with diilinctive attributes and funftions ; that is to say, 
that they are not merely reverenced in the sense that animals which are '* sacred *’ or taboo 
arc reverenced. The animals which thus appear to be held sacred are those which are 
remarkable for their strength, courage, virility, or swiftness; that is to say, for their mafiJ, 
Side by side with these, however, there are other animals, which are not found on the seals and 
w'hich are neither themselves anthropomorphi'ied in any way, nor yet incorporated in any of the 
composite theri anthropic deities. These animals, such as the dog, pig, hare, squiiTel, etc., may 
or may not have been objects of worship. On that point we cannot be sure, but we may safely 
infer that, if they were not worshipped, they were regarded as sacred or taboo or possessed 
of ma^^ powers of one kind or another, and for this reason were used as amulets If 
these inferences are cor^a—and there is hardly room for disputing them^heriolatry' was 
not, m Its outmrd manifeTations at least, very diifcrent five thousand years ago from what 
It IS toKlay. 'W hat esoteric or other Ideas may have lain at the back of It is at present hidden 


ii coots it, wo^hips it. wd it, p«5ibly aj a »f totMuilic 
caintnvGal«anfict C«ote,op.rit..p.)s9, Laard, Ait. “ BkU ”, p. ^ 

m ilw ,Tid doascHlicaied pig tn,r hav. originated in thdr bring *■ «™J ■’ 

* Crtwlc op. dt, p. 3fi7. 

» Sri.'’ ‘ ^ » pfWoaive vduc, 

^"P-PP- J®J- 57 ®. wd 371. ^ 

Cf, FarntKi op, dt.i p, 69, 
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from us, but we shouJd do well not to take it for granted that it is only the superficial and 
the outward forms that have come down from this remote pail. 

Water Worship 

Of the sandHty of water in the abilradl, no tangible evidence has yet been found, but Rnerence paid 

that water was held in great reverence and that it played a highly important part in the to water, 

daily lives and religion of the citi^ena of Mohenjo-daro is demonilrated by the elaborate 
bathing eilablishment described in Chapter III, as well as by the univers^ arrangements 
made in private houses for the supply of water and for baths, Indeed, it is safe, 1 think, 
to affirm that in no city of antiquity was so much attention paid to this matter of bathing 
as in Mohenjo-daro ; and we can hardly believe that the pradlice would have been so 
ubiquitous and firmly rooted there, had it not been regarded in the light of a religious^ duty. 

That such emphasis should have been laid on bathing* — even at this remote age — will not 

come as a surprise to anyone tamiliar with the importance that from time tmmernorlid the Indian 

has attached to ceremonial ablutions in sacred tanks, pools, and rivers. Evc^' pious Hindu 

ilarts the day with bathing, preferably tn a running ^Iream, or failing that in a 

pool or tank or even in a private bath, since it is only by such bathing that the 

sins of the day can be washed away, while to bathe in a holy pool like that of Pushkara 

is to be absolved of every sin coramitted since birth. But though water is holy, possMsed, 

that is, of Mdtta in the eyes of Hindus and able to cleanse from material and spiritual 

pollution, it does not follow that it is worshipped as a personal deity. On the contrary, the 

sanClity that attaches to it by reason of its cleansing powers needs to be distinguished from 

the deification and worship of rivers. The Ganges and the Junxna are l»th personified and Deifiutioa of 

on occasion worshipped, j and the l^uryapa/iihiSf whose mo^ sacred spot is tfderolal in Sind, rivers* 

make river worship the basis of their ilrange cult.^ Such worship may have come down from 

prehifloric times — that is quite a possibility, nay, even a probability—but, in the absence 

of definite proof, it would certainly be rash to assume that it has done w ; for the 

deification of rivers is a prominent feature of Vedic religion, and it may be that it was one of 

the elements contributed to later Hinduism by the Aryan, not by the pre-Aryan population 

of India, On the other hand, the worship of rivers is so world-wide that it may well have 

originated independently among the pre-Aryans as ■well as among the Aryans ; and there 

is certainly nothing in early literature to suggest that the universal reverence which 

Indians pay to wells, tanks, and lakes, and to their indwelling spirits is traceable to a 

Vedic source. * j j w- j 

Such spirits of the water may be represented by the serpent Nagas, if they are, indeed, iiagu and^ 
Nagas, to which allusion has already been made, but here again we are on verj' debatable water-spmts. 
ground. In art and legend the NSgas are intimately associated with water-^of that there 
is no doubt^—and are frequently smd to have (heir homes in the depths of the ^ean or at 
the bottom of lakes or rivers* But snake-worship is many-sided, and the deification of 
NSgas as water-spirits is but one aspedt of It, In the first instance it was probably their 
my Serious venomous nature and the terror they inspired that caused snakes to be venerated ; 

‘ Cf. e/fk Prvcittff o/ ftW. p. iSj- Tlw cuJt of thi: D4rj1p*nthil hiu been ftpproprialed alio by 

Muiuknliii, who in Sind asocUte it with iheir pittim sainti, Sbeikh TaKir it LIderoW iiul Khwaja Khiir it Snttur. On 
the fiibjeft of witer-meihip gsnwalJy, •« M- Nmek- Jn im K^Jt itW ier Atm (Phil, 

Soppl. nr, 2f I93i)isnd F. PfQbr in F*uly■ Wusowbj Sent'SMiy, xijSijSr. 

• In the Icgcndi of the MsliabhJrata the emneflion of the Nigu with the water* ii especially prominent. Cf. Vo^ 

ItsdioM Sjrpfni p. 94, 
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then from thtir habit of living in holes in the ground they acquired a Chthonic charafler, 
became the representatives of the dead, and were believed to dwell in the regions under 
the earth ’ ; while the fatl that they frequented houses led popular imagination to conne£l 
them in particular with the cult of the pirri or ancestors.* In another and perhaps derivative 
aspeft they were also associated as ceie^ltals with the ^orm clouds and became the givers 
of beneficent rain or destruiflive hail.* Thus, there arc several di^linft conceptions (and 
others might be added), any one of which the Nagas may have embodied, but which one 
in particular Cannot be determined without further evidence. 


lttFLU£Nce OF SuMaa and Western AstA 

We have seen that certain figures at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (e.g. PI. XIII, 17) 
resemble the Sumerian Eabani or Enkldu, the h^f-human, half-bovine Satyr, who became 
the companion of Gilgamesb ; and Gilgamesh himself may be represented by the leaf-clad 
hunter on a copper tablet with a bow in his hand and horns on his head (PI. CXVII, 16), 
1 hat a close conne£lioti exi^s between these figures and the Mesopotamian heroes is hardly 
likely to be disputed. The resemblance is too marked to be the t^sult of chance or of 
independent evolution, nor can it be explained on the hypothesis that they were sprung 
from a common prototype foreign to both countries. Either the Indus Vdley type mu^ 
have been borrowed from the Mesopotamian or the Mesopotamian from the Indian, and 
seeing how intimately the Gilgamesh-Eabani legend is bound up with Sumer, it Is reasonable 
ro conclude that the borrowing was done by India. At the same dme, the possibility mu^ 
not be overlooked that the typea of these horned or half-bovine figures may have been created 
in the Indus Valley and subsequently adapted to Sumerian legend, 

Wc have seen, too, that the use of bull’s or bison’s horns as 4 symbol of divinity and 
the officiant beails on one ot the Harappa seals are Indicative of religious contact between 
the Indus Valley and Western Asia, but apart from these few elements * and the sacral trefoil 
patterning on the robe of the image illustrated in Plate XCVIII, all the material of a religious 
nature recovered at Mohenjoniiro and Harappa appears to be charadlcriflJcally Indian. 
.■\ithough relatively meagre in proportion to the extent and importance of the sites, this 
material is suffident at any rate to make it clear that iconic and aniconic cults eiiiled side by 
side, and were ju^t as compatible five thousand years ago as they are in the Hinduism of 
tc^ay. It exhibits to our eyes, on the one hand, the worship of the Mother Goddess, who 
ilill ocmpies a foremoSk place among the teeming village population of India ; and side by 
With her a god, whom we have seen good reason to recognize as the ancestor of the 
hiftonc S«va, the principal mde deity of the Hindu pantheon. On the other hand, it shows 
iw the worship of animids and trees and inanimate iioncs or other objefts in much the same 
foiw as It meets us in hiitonc tjmes. Animals appear deified or venerated sometimes in their 
natural, at o^cr times in scmi-human, at others in syncretic and fabulous shape. Trees, 
too are worshipped in their natural skate, but their indwelling spirits are already completely 
an ropomorphtzed. Tiislmga andyaiii both have their places in the religious scheme, as they 

' lliese R|inm *re known u N^thka, tnd the cipital of the Nigas u 
* Crqnte. p. j88, 

m the *" ^ ihue =« be UttJe doubt, ihough the ha tint It findi no tnention 

mthe^muflnoibe^p^f^^^ a Vogd.op.dt.,p,6, 

thooah \tTh -f « « Mohenjodnro. 
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have in Saivism^ and along with the^e emblems are other itones, apparently of a bastylic 
nature. Chremathcism is exemplified in the worship of the sacred ** incense-burners ^ ; 
amulets and channs are common, attesting the existence ot that demonophobia with which 
Hinduism has alwa)"3 been incurably affiiiiled. And there is evidence that was already 
playing Its part as a religious pra^llce. 

Yet, precious as this material is as afibrding us our firil insight into the begumin^^ of 
a great religion, let it be confessed that it is no more than the dry bones of the once living 
organism^ — ^bones so few and fragmentary that ’WC cannot hope to reconStrutl from them even 
a skeletal outline of the whole, let alone to clothe it in fiesh or delineate its features. But, 
because we cannot do this^ we muft not, therefore, imagine that it had no features worth 
delineating. There is enough in the fragments we have recovered to demonstrate that, so far 
as it was capable of expression in outward concrete forms, this religion of the Indus people 
was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism* But these fr^ments give us a glimpse only of the 
popular, devotional, and superstitious side of this religion. Of its other and more rational 
side % of esoteric ideas and philosophic concepts, that may have been as fundamental to it 
as to later Hinduism—they have nothing to tell us. That k the misfortune of our possessing 
no documentary material that can be deciphered. Yet that there mu^t have been such another 
side to this religion can hardly be doubted, unless we are to belief that a people capable 
of evolving this highly complex and advanced civiU:tation were yet incapable of progressing 
beyond the primitive animistic beliefs with which the pre-Aryans have hitherto 
credited ; or that, while they were supenor to the Vedic Aryans in all that concerned 
material culture, they were yet hopelessly behind them in the ordinary processes of abilra^l 
thought* But there is another point of view from which to look at this problem* Many of 
the basic features of Hinduism are not traceable to an Indo-Aryan source at aJL They come 
into view, not in the earliest Vedic literature, which represents the more or less pure 
lndi>^Arvan tradition, but either in the kter Vedas or in the aill later Brahrmm^, 
Upanishads, and Epics, when the Vedic Aryans had long since amalgamated with the 
older races and absorbed some measure of their culture and teachings-* Clue autoog 
features are the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, of Krishna and of the Ntgas and 
Taksas, the worship of animals and trees and aones, phailism, yoga, and thedoannes 

of samsani (metempsychosis) and Makii (devotion to a personal god). Whence these v^ous 
elements were derived and when they found their way into the fabric of the nation re igion 
has never yet been satisfaftorily explained, Krishnaism is admittedly of late date, and does 
not come into the question. For the rcit the orthodox view has been that they represent a 
popular form of rellflion evolved by the Indo-Ar\’ans themselves^ parallel growth, as it 
were, to the Vedic religion, but one which being of the masses, not of the clefl, 
pbee in the sacred books of the Vedas* A few of these features, it has been conceded, naay 
have been taken over from the pre-Aryans, but only such primitive ones as the worship of 
trees and animals and ftoncs, which are common to the majonty of uncivilized ranes. Those 
who have championed this view (and they include the chief writers on the subjeft) Imew 
nothing, of course, of the great pre-Ary^n civilization that has now been They 

piftured the pre-Aryans as little more than untutored savages, whom it would have been 

1 Cf. A. K. CocmaMWiimy'. brochure on :l.= ** ", pp. * iml J, Smiiirnia^ 

vtiL Im, No. 6: and R, Chanda, Isdn-jffyas Raas, pp. 9g-iot, lofi-B, 24^51, vrheie he ihows that primtive ajvism, 
Vaishaavitni, Sliikiyi, and Yop are ihe fmr coraer-ftona of modem HinduUm, and that there waa a tune when the 
arthodm exponsiti of Vediim twogniaed that these tjfflems were non-Vedic. 

* Sec, for cxvunpkf op, dt, p. xv* 
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grotesque to credit with any reasoned scheme of religion or philosophy.^ Now that our 
knowledge of them has been revolutionized and we are constrained to recognize them as 
no less highly civilized—in some respcdts, indeed, more highly civilized—than the 
contemporary Sumerians or Egyptians, it behoves us to redraw the pifSune aireah and 
revise cxiiling misconceptions regarding their religion as well as their materia] culture. 
Of the elements enumerated above, but excluding the cult of Krishna, we have found at 
Mohenjo-daro evidence of praftically every one that is capable of formative expression, viz, 
of the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess, of the NSgas and Tree deities, of animal, trcc^ 
and ^one worship, of phaJUsm and of the pra<^ce of We have seen, moreover, that 

although there are no visible traces of laktism at Mohenjendaro, there are strong reasons for 
believing that it exited on Indian soil from a very early pjeriod, as it exited also in 
Weilern Asia and round the shores of the Mediterranean, In view of these fa^ts, is it not 
reasonable to presume that the peoples who contributed so much to the cultural and material 
ride of Hinduism, contributed also some of the essential metaphysical and theological 
ideas so intimately associated with tt f In the absence of decipherable documents, we can, 
of course, but argue on the probabilities of the case, but surely this presimiption is more 
natural th^ to postulate the existence among the Indo-Aryans of a body of religious beliefs 
and dodbines of vrhich their own voluminous literature knows nothing and which are 
largely alien to Vedic thought. 

A miihkc, as it seems to me, that has too often been made has been to take the modern 
jungle tribes as the lineal representatives of the pre-^Aryans and to assume that they have 
perpetuated all that is worth perpetuating of the cultural and religious traditions of the 
latter. India has always had her jungle tribes. She had them five thousand years ago, eis she 
has them to^y. But side by side with them she also had her cultured classes of the cities, 
and the gulf between the two was probably as great then as it is now. As to the primitive 
beliefs of these jungle folk, they may, it is true, be reckoned as part and parcel of Hinduism, 
which has ever been ready to admit within its fold any and every kind of teaching, creed or 
cull from the moit transcendental doftrines of theology to the moil degraded types of 
fetis^m. This has been a chara^tenilic of Hinduism as far back as its history can be traced 
and It wi^ doubtless a charafterislic of the ^11 toiler Indus religion which preceded it, only 
that m that remote age there was presumably Jess diversity of belief than now. To this 
limited c«ent, then, we are juitified in believing that the non-Aryan jungle tribes of tixlay 
do, in fhfl preaerve for us some of the cruder and more elemental features of the pre-Aryan 
Hf to assume, as so many have done, that such features represent the sum total 

“ '™ “ “ mud hovd. of tl.«e 

BJIIC jujiglt tnbe. .rc repramtatn-t of the meseive edifioee of MohenjoJero end Harappl. 

> Cf. Monicr op. dL, pp. s7-8 ; Hopkins, op. dn, p, 524. 




CllAPTEK VI 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


H OW did the Indus people dispose of their dead ? A complete and decided answer 
to this question cannot yet be given. At Mohenjo-daro the evidence is as 
yet too meagre and in some respefts obscure. At Harappa it is more abundant, 
but mo^ of it relates to the late^ period of occupation, when MohenJcHdaro had probably 
ceased to exl^, and when the population of Harappa itself may have already undergone great 
racial changes. Some day, perhaps, we may succeed in finding a cemetery at Mohenjo^aro 
like the one already found at HarappS, but dating from the time when the Indus 
civilization was at its zenith. This, however, is quite problematical. It may be that no such 
cemetery ezijis or ever did exi^. The common prailice in those days may have been to burn 
the dead and, after cremation, to dispose of the few remaining bones as they are sometimes 
disposed of in the Panjab to-<lay — by grinding them to powder or in some other way that 
would leave no trace of them behind. In that case any evidence we might get could haidJy ^1 
to be of an intangible kind. My meaning as to this will become clearer later on when I have 
explained the nature of the evidence we already possess at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. This 
evidence may conveniently be discussed under the following heads, namely: i. Complete 
burials, z, Fra«flional burials, 3. Poil^:remation burials. 

1, Complete Buxials 

In this category we muft include twentj'-one skeletons found at Mohenjo-daro, 
though it is doubtful if they can be regarded as examples of orthodox burial duly carried 
out in accordance with the cuAoms in vogue at the time. They comprise the following :— (u) 
fourteen skeletons in Room 74 of House V, HR Area, Scdlion B—thirteen of adult males 
and females and one of a child. With them were found a variety of personal ornaments, some 
of which ^ill encircled the bones, viz, shell and copper bracelets, copper finger rings, copper 
and fiiience beads and seal No, 80. In the opinion of the excavator, Mr. Hargreaves, the 
varied attitudes of the skeletons point to simultaneous death. One of the bodies was lying 
partly over the remains of the south wall of the chamber, thus proving that death muil 
have taken place at some time after the wall in qu^ion had fallen to ruin, but how long 
after is problematical.* (^) Group of six skeletons, including one of a child, in Lane 4 
between Houses XVIII and XXXIII, VS Area. Over two of the skeletons were lying the 
vertebrae of an animal. The only other objects found with them were a shell ball and. 
three pieces of shell-inlay.* (r) One skeleton in Deadman lane, HR Area, Se]i%oa A.* 

* See pp, 1S4-6 iMfre nod Pk XLllI, a, and XL VI, ti and i, * See pp. aai-j h/na. 

* See p. 179 aijrv end PJ. XLII, r md J, 
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Bodiei Imried Seeing that seven of the above skeletons were found in public ^Ireefe, and that the 
mthin few others were Ijdng in a ruined chamber^ that none of them had its limbs composed in an orderly 
^ ki ^d that with them were none of the offerings or grave-fumlture usually provided 

dead, the excavators at first concluded that the dead muft have been the vidtims of 
of houses of unwonted t^gedy- — plague, ftuninc, or sudden death, and that the corpses were left 
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interred where they were found, within a few hours of death. Had they been left CKposed in the 
sT:rects or among the ruins of the city, they muA inevitably have betomc the prey of wild birds 
and beaiis, and quickly been torn to pieces. Secondly, the skeletons represent three diiUndl 
racial ty-pes, viz. Proto-Au^tralofds, Mediterraneans, and Alpines, and it is highly improbable 
that these three types would have been found in any wandering Jungle tribe. ITiirdly, if the 
reader will turn to Plate XL.I1, r, he will see that Dcadman’s Lane, where one of the skeletons 
lay, was completely built over during the Late Period, and it was apparently during that period 
(either l.ate I or Late II) that the body was interred there under the floor of one of the then 
exisT:ing houses. Probably the same thing happened in the case of Group B ; for we know 
that the whole area where this group was found was once occupied by buildings of the 
Hite Period, which may have covered I.anc 4 as they covered Dcadman's Lane, though 
whether these particular bodies were buried under the floor of a house or in a street is not 
specially material ; the main point is that they were buried during Late I or Late 11 Period, 
some feet beneath the then mdsling ground level. Similarly, in regard to Group A, though 
prolonged denudation had obliterated the surface remains, there can be little or no doubt 
that later ^lru<JIures once rose above the ruins of House V in which this group occurs, and 
presumably it was beneath a room or court of one of these vanished ilruaurcs that a pit was 
dug and the bodies thrown into it, or may be that the living were put to death in It ; for 
it is possible, though I do not think likely, that these groups of skeletons represent sacrifices 
to the dead. In face of the above fads there is no reason whatever for doubting that these 
burials date from the declining years of Mohenjo-daro’s prosperity, and that among the 
various racial elements then included in the city's population were Proto-Audraloids, 
Mediterraneans, ajid Alpines. 

The above conditute the only prchjdoric examples of complete inhumation found at Complete 
Mohenjo-daro. At Harappa several examples of this mode of sepulture, which are burial* at 
unqueilionabiy orthodox, have already been exposed in the lower stratum of Cemetery H, and Harapp^ 
more are likely to come to view as the excavation progresses (Fig. i). Two of the skeletons 
there were dill entire and ly-ing in different podures and diredions. “In some cases,” says 
Mr. Vats, “ there is no gravc-fumiturc, but m others the skeletons are accompanied by groups 
of earthenware vessels, each group including an offerings' dish of the squat type, a water Jar 
with splayed neck, sometimes closed with a small flask, flat covers and dishes and deep bowls.” 

In two cases they are also accompanied by animal bones. Some of the flat dishes arc painted 
on the underside, and the small flasks arc also occasionally painted. From the designs, which 
resemble those on certain pottery from the uppermoSP strata of mound F at Harappa, it may 
be inferred that these burials are somewhat later than the Indus Period as represented at 
Mohenjo-daro, If should be added that In one case (H joyfj) the skeletal remains are 
fragmentary, and it is questionable whether the body was buried entire or in a frinflional sT;atc- 

The same method of complete burial is also well tilusTrated at two sites in Balucht^lan, Complete 
namely at Nal in the Jhatawan disfridl to the e«sl, and at Shahl-tump near Turbat to buri*!» in 
the S.W. At the former site some of the skeletons were provided with definite graves, Baluchirtan. 
others were laid in the bare earth, but in no case were they accompanied by pottery or other 
sepulchral furniture, though some of them had beads and other simple personal ornarnenb. 

These complete burials at Nal arc ascribed by Mr. Hargreaves to the same age as the NIL 
fradtional burials on the same site, in which, as we shall presently see, the human remains 
were accompanied by numerous vessels containing food and drink, and by other small objedte 
for the use of the dead. If Mr, Hargreaves is corredt in this view — and there is no reason 
to question it—then the complete as well as the fraftional burials at XaJ mxrit be 
contemporary with the typical Nal pottery which, according to Sir Aurel Steui, does not 
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make Its appearance until relative!jr late in the Chaltoiithic Age,^ Complete and fraftional 
burials are found also side by side at Musyan in WeAem Persia, and are seemingly 
oonteraporary, but in that area frafiional bnriais appear to be the exception rather than the 
rule, whereas at Nal it is juit the reverse. 

'^rhe burials of Shahl-tump, which occur in the late^ strata, on the top of the mounds, 
are believed by Sir Aurei Stein to be slightly earlier than those of Nal. The bodies are laid, 
in the earth, generally on their backs or left sides, and facing the north. About them, especially 
at the head and back, were many bowls and other vessels of earthenware, containing the 
charred bones of lambs, goats, and other burnt offerings for the dead, With them, too, was 
a variety of other articles such as ^one beads, copper celts, spear-heads, and the like. In 
another part of the burying-ground were two large funerary Jars, containing earth, ashes, 
and fragments of animal bones, but iinaccompani^ by any human remaius whatci'cr. The 
presence of these jars is deserving of special attention in view of what J shall have to say 
presently about similar jars at Mohenjo-daro. 


%, FaAtmoNAi, EuaiALS 


(fl) Of this type of burial, in which only a fmftion of tho bones was collcifted and buried 
after the Imdy had been exposed to the beaits and birds,^ the beil example at Mohertjo-daro 
is that in Courtyard 13 of House 111, SoftiDn A, HK Area, described by Mr. Hargreaves 
at pp. tSo-T below, and illuitrated in Plate XLlll, d. In this case the skull was found in a 
broken earthenware pot, and near by it sodle fra^entary pieces of bone accompanied by a 
large number of other earthenware vessels and a variety of small objefts, including balls, 
beads, chert Hakes, a shell spoon, bits of ivory, and some miniature vessels. The house in 
which this bitrial took place belongs to the Intermediate Period, and had presumably fallen 
to ruin before the remains were deposited in its courtyard, but how long before cannot be 
affirmed. The objefts comprised in the burial belong to' the ChalcoIIthic Age, but arc not 
sufficiently disrind^e to help us in determining the date of the deposit more precisely. Among 
them the squat carinated vessel adorned with deer, branching foliage, and other devices, 
which is illu^ted in Plate LXXXIX, 2, is specially noteworthy. Vessels of the same form 
have been found at Nal, Jemdet Nasr, and on ProtCHElamite sites,® and in this case the fabric 
and colour of the vessel suggest that, if not aftually itn import from the weit, it was 
manufaftured under western influence, juil as I believe the Nal ware to have been 
manuthaured. The skull, let it be added. Is assigned by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha 
(P- fTiJra) to the Mongolian branch of the Alpine ^fock. 

Other examples of the same type of fradHonal burial are probably to be rccognmcd in 
the following groups of remains, despite the faft that no human bonte appear to have been 
recovered in three of them, viz. in (r), (e). The absence of human bones in these 

examples js not, perhaps, to be wondered at ] for, where the bodies were firil exposed to wild 
animals it must often have happened that few, if any, of the bones remained to he buried 
and what few there were, may easily have been disintegrated and disappeared in the 


1 Wc niiy tl«i CKnpIcte inkmiadm wb ptiiai.ed by the oHtf popnkrim at Nil «,J fiadMMl barioj 

tht ncwcom™ W iht 1^* who icLtrafucfil the >^11 portray bto JUllwan, For the dale of NtL 
c£ PPh 99“ioc tw/ra. ^ ^ 

* It a p«al^ iK dtft tt* d=nd M b™ pwionalj- buried ind dMntermi after dKompwitifln hai whdiy or 
pattly iwcd. CL vol mip p. 384, 

* CL H. HugTeaves, j# pL sv^ 9, aiid p, |ij ttt/nt. 
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(^) In a pit outside Room 72 at the south end of Lane 5, VS j\rea^ quantity of 
human bones (described by the citcavator as a " basketful together with a large and 
varied collection of pottery, some terra-cotta animals, beads and pieces of chert. For detailed 
description, see p, 22S infra, 

(c) In Room 66, House XXVII, VS Area—a group of pottery, among which was 

the item of an olferings' dish of the type that is found in graves at Kish of about 3000 a.c,, and 
is found also in many of the graves at Harappa. In some of the vessels were charred bones, 
doubtless part of the offerings of food and drink which were made to the dead and of which 
more will be said anon. The building in which this deposit ^vas found is of the Intermediate 
(probably Inter. HI) Period. The deposit itself is later than the building, but earlier than 
the remains of the Late Period above it. See p. 228 infra, and for specimens of the pottery 
sec PI. LXXX, 41, 44, and 52. 



(d) In the courtjard of House XXVII, VS Area, in front of Rooms 69 and 71, and of 
the sanic age as the preceding. Besides a variety of other vessels, the pttcry included a 
broken “Wrings' dish”. See p. 228 infra, and PI. LX,which also shows the 
itiatification, with remains of the Late Period on a higher level m the rear, 

(A In Room 126, House X, HR Area, Seaion B, This deposit was found on the north 
side of the room under two layers of brick, and included, besides a score or more of 
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earthenware vessels, some terra-cotta figurines, balls, fragments of alabaster and chert 
fl^es. The deposit is probably of the Late III Period. See p. 184 infra^ 

At Harappi more than one hundred examples of fraftiond burials have been expo^, 
but of these only one is contemporary with the Indus-rctnains of MohenjcKkrt^ This 
particular one, which came to light between the 4th and 5th strata in tnoun » ^ 
is asdgnafale to about the Late III Period, comprises two skulls, one lower jaw, and a few other 
bones, together with a broken " offerings' dish ” and a tubular terra-cotta bead, all m the 
comer of a ruined house, with some brick edging added on two sid« to complete a sort of 
grave. The skulls arc brachycephalic with high-pitched nose, belonging to the Alpine type. 



Fic. +.—Group of bofkl jir* in the upper Aracom of Cemetery H Rt Hjtnppi. 


Of a somewhat later date, though earlier, according to Mr. Vats’s reckoning, than the 
complete burials in the lower stratum of Cemetery H, 15 a group of humaji remains 
in ^ Area G, comprising^ some fifteen skulls, a tjuantity of other bones, both human and 
animal, several tall offerings’ stands, drinking goblets, with pointed bases of the charafleriftic 
Indus type, and a variety of other earthenware vessels (Fig. 3). Mr, Vats is inclined to 
chink that the skulls here are of viftims sacrificed on the occasion perhaps of some 
funeral ; but he advances this suggestion as nothing more than a surmise. 

All the other fraftional burials at Harappa occur In the upper !!dratum of Cemeterv H 
and are demonstrably later than the complete burials of the lower Stratum. They dilFer from 
the earlier bunais described above in that the remains of tbe dead are invariably deposited in 


« Cf. Ch.p. vni. p. tc8. 
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earthenware jars and are not ordinarily accompanied by any smaller vessels for food or dnnk 
offerings. Indeed, out of more than one hundred such funcr^ jars excavated by Mr. Vats 
there is only one that contained a small vessel (probably a drinking flask). The human remains 
ordinarily consiil of one skull, hut occasionally of two or more skulls in a single jar.» In some 
jars, however, there is nothing more than a few bones, and in others no bones at all a 
phenomenon that quite accords with what we have already observed in regard to the fractional 
burials of Mohenjo-daro and Shahl-mmp. 



Fjc. j.—-A natoTed bariil jiU fr™ opper ftritum 
of Cemetefy H nt 

The jars are of various types—some round, othera ellipsoid, and ofocre 
arc invariably covered with lids or potsherds. Their decoration, which is totally unlike that 
of the rcd-and-black Indus ware or indeed of any other pottery kn^ to us.^cs 
of horizontal bands, often with a broad frieze around the shoulder adorned with bir^ 
animals, aani, and other devices, treated in a strangely fant^c n^ner Figs. 4, 5 . 2 ' 

In the fractional burials at NaJ, which constitute the majonty of burials at that site, 
the excavated bones were laid either direCt in the earth or in 

former. In both cases they were accompanied by vessels for food and ^nk oflfenngs and 
ornaments and utensils for the service of the departed, among ^ a 

(including an imitation one of earthenware), a ^mdftone, ^ fi^Konal liTtrtals 

piece of Ted ochre. The pottery and other objeCls assoa^ed with th^e 

folly described by Mr. Hargreaves in the report quoted below.* As ilatcd elsewhere, 

t Sec Ch*F- Vin, p. to8 , for dwaiption of a ikuU *^>“1 
* H. i# pp. sS and 39. 

» C£ CWp. VIT, p. 
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the oriein imd age of the Nal culture are still problemarical, but th«^e arc reasons for 

believing that it was intrusive in eastern BaluchiiEten and conncdled more closely with the 
Early Persian than with the Indus culture. 

3. PoST-CaEMATIOK BuitlAia 

At both Mohenjo-daro and Harappl a class of large wide-mouthed urns has been 
brought to light, containing a number of smaller vases, bon^ of small quadrupeds, birds, 
or fish, and frequently a variety of other small objefts such' as beads, bangles,^terra-cotta 
hgurines and chert dakes, sometimes mingled with ashes and charcoal. The urns In que^jon 
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ar€ found at both ssteg m buildings of all penods^ generally underneatk a floor or direct. The 
smaller vessels Lnside them ate of various forms, including bowls, saucers, pointed 
goblets, beakers, and sometimes miniature vases which may have been used for unguents 
or cosmetics^ Of the urns belonging to this class at Mohenjo-daro itself, two examples are 
iltuftrated in PI. XXV, i?, and a third in PL LIX, i. The former were buried in the narrow 
northern entrance to the Great Bath, after the lower itorey bad been filled in and the floor 
level raised. They must, therefore, date from the Late Period.^ The latter was in Lane 3, 
to the south of House XIX, in the VS Area,® which, like Lnne 4, was probably built over in 
the I.Ate Period- 


Of other t}^pical examples it will suiBce to mention four, namely ;—(i) In Room 1 
House V, VS Area—an um deposited z ft. 3 in. below the floor, containing six goblets with 
pointed bases,® a sheU palette, a terra-cotta ball (possibly a weight), and a broken animal 
figurine. One of the goblets had a miniature vase inside, another a seal, and another 
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the vertebrae of a fish**" (s) Beneath a late floor of the corridor in Houfie XXVI, 
VS Area' — an urn “ contaimng two oval-shaped vases, two goblets with ^ pointed bases, a 
terra-cotta bangle, an animal flgurine, and some bones which were said to be human. 
(3) In Lane 5, VS Area—two urns, one of which contained, besides other pottery, 
a broken offerings* dish and a miniature beaker, and the following objeite, viz. terra-cotta 
bangles, and a dog of the same material, a fragment of a clay tablet, a copper nail, pieces of 
charcoal, and some bones. (4) The other urn in tbc same spot contained eleven small vases 
with lids, terra-cotta figurines of men and women, rams, dogs, and a goat, portions 
of terra-cotta wheels, two terra-cotta balls, some chert flakes, pieces of mother-of-pearl, a 
sealing of yellow lienee (VS 210 = Pi, CXVin, 11 ), some charcoal, and bones.® ^ 

Here, too, mention should be made of a colleftion of charred human boims, mciuduig 
pieces of a skull and finger joints which were found in the small subterranean phamber 3 in 
Building XXI, Block 4, VS xVrea, along with a number of goblets, dishes, and'other vessels 
(in one of which some pieces of bone were Sticking), badly-baked clay tablets;, brolwn s e 
bangles, a terra-cotta figurine and a chert scraper — -the whole mingled with ashes and 
charcoal.* 
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At Harappa the data in regard to these ofFerings* vessels are more abundant than at Similar twoi at 
Mohenjo-daro. In the course of the laSl three seasons, Mr. Vats has brought to light there Harappa* 

126 urns of this class. They occur at all depths, and are said by Mr. Vats to be readily 
distinguishable from the vessels used for ordinary domestic purposes. Typical speamens ot 
them arc iUuifnited in Fig. 7, the commondl shapes being Nos. 2 and +. Two rare typ« not 
included in this photo are a large /fl/4-shaped um and a large Aig, both with pointed bases. 

All these vessels contained bones of animals, fishes, birds, etc., in varying quantities, among 
their contents being a tortoiseshell in No* j868 (Fig, 8) smd antJers in fottr others* illong 
with the bones,'* says Mr. Vats, *' were pointed goblets, bowls, saucers, and other small 
vessels, human and animal toys, balls, beads, bangles, toy-carts, wheels, tn^gular cakes, 
river shells, decayed grain, ashes and charcoal.’* In three of the vessels were impressions ot 
leaves on the earth ; in two, vestiges of seeds of the melon species ^ and in another, which is 

inscribed, impressions of chaff and ^traw. l u t 

Now in cases where charred human bones and ashes are tound accompanied by numbers rurpow^ «* 
of vessels and objefts, there can be no queiTtion that we are in the presence of poa-crcmation offeniiEB orra. 
burials, and that, as in many of the fraftional burials described above, the vessels contained 
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offerings of food and drink intended for the use of the departed in their after-iife. But it is 
only rarelv that human bones are found in thb class of urns. Indeed, out of the 3l6 urns 
of this claw exhumed by Mr. Vats at Harappa, only one contained a human bone, and that 
showed no signs of burning. As a rule, the l>oties are those of lambs, goa^ chickens, etc., 
and in some cases there are no bones at all. What, then, is the meaning of these nurneroi» 
urns, with their contents of smaller vases and other articles, not infrequently mingled mth 
but without any human bones ? 1 think there can be only one answer. It is that they 

served the same purpose as their caunterparts containing human bones and other articles, 
only that in their case there were no bones left after cremation to be buried. The absence of 
such bones docs not^ in. effect, present real, difficoity ; for it ^till a portico in the 
Panjab to take the remains of the bones from the funeral pyre, pound them to duil, and then 
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conunit them to the river. Some such practice may welt have obtained among the Indus 
pc»p!e, who may either have buried the pounded duft in these ums, in which case it would 
scarcely be deteaable, or else may have thrown the ashes into the river and buried only an 
umful of offerings in the house of the dead. 

That the ums contamed offerings for the dead and were not merely receptacles for articles 
of ordinary domejfic use is, I think, manifeft not only from the peculiar and uniform charafber 
Port^crenudon of their contents, and the pr^ence of Iambs', chickens', and fishes' bones in moil of the smaller 
iMuuli IB v^, which can only l>e latisfadorily accounted for on the hypothesis that they were offerings 
BduddoUn. of some sort, but also by their ^friklng resemblance to po£l:-<rcmation ums in BalachUtan, 
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the funerary nature of which is not open to dispute. Of such urns a large numb«r were 
found by Sir Aurcl Stdn in both northern and southern BalfichiSin, but only at sites where the 
rcd-and-biack or Mchf W'arcs predominated and where there is reason to suspeff the presence of 
specidly strong influence from the Indus side, e.g- at Dabar-kot, Pcri 3 no-Ghurid^'» Mughal- 
Ghundai, Mehl, and Suktagen-don On all these sites the burial cuAoms seem to have been 
identical; the cinerary urns, that is to say, were buried either within or in close proximity to 
dwelling-houses and contained precisely the same sort of small vessels, animal remains, and other 
objects as are found in the urns at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, generally with human bones 
and ashes intermixed, but not infrequently without them. Side by side with the urn-burials 
at Mehl Sir Aurel found also several examples of the cremated bones having been left on 
the spot where the pyre was made, and vessels and other obje^s subsequently placed near 
them. Such burials he took to represent a transitional £lage leatbng on to the deposit of 
the entire body in the earth, as at Nal and Shihl-tump ; but the processes of cremation and 
inhumation are so fundamentally dislinA that this view muil obviously remain open to queftion. 

To revert, however, to Mohenjo-daro and HarappI — so tar as our evidence goes at present, CotMluttons. 
it seems probable that the mo^ usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourishing Creoutioa 
period of the Indus civilization was by cremation. That cremation was practised is probalily tl» 
conclusively proved, as we have seen, by the finding of cinerary urns or other receptacles uaual method of 
containing calcined human bones and ashes together with vessels of burnt and other offerings disposins of the 
for the dead and sundry articles for use in the after-life. That the prance, moreover, was dimiig the 
a wide one is suggeiled, though not definitely proved, by the discovery of many other urns Fenod, 

containing vessels for of^rings and other articles intended for the dead but without any afhial 
human bones — the inference in their case being that the calcined bones which remained 
over from the p)Te were cither ground to powder, as they arc in the Fanjib to this day, and 
ca^ into the river, or disposed of in some other way. The conclusions arrived at in regard 
to these cinerary and cenotaphic urns are amply confirmed by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of 
similar urns at various sites in BaluchisT^, many containing both human bones and vessels 
of offerings, but many only the latter. 

The practice of exposing the dead to wild animals and then burying the remains (if any) Frartianal 
of the excarrated bones seems to have been rare up to the dose of the Indus Period and complete 
as represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. At Mohenjo-daro there are only five such buiriaU 
burials altogether ; at Harappa there are but two, one a group of three skuUs, the other of exceptwaal. 
fifteen or more, which is perhaps not to be regarded as a normal example. On the other 
hand, there is a big group of fratlionaj jar-burials at Harappil, evidently belonging to a later 
age, in which the excamated hones were placed in urns in^ead of in the ground and were 
unaccompanied by any of the offerings' vessels or other objeils found in the earlier class of 
fraiftional burials. 

Kqually rate, If not rarer, are the examples of complete burial. Indeed, if we eliminate 
the remarkable scries of skeletons at MohcnJcMlaro, w'hich can hardly be taken to represent 
the ordinary orthodox burials of the day, the only examples left arc those in the lower stratum 
of Cemetery H at Harapp5, which their pottery proves to be later than the Indus Period with 
which we are de;lllng. 

Now, I mufil repeat what I said above, that the data at our disposal are too meagre as 
yet to admit of reliable concluaions being drawn from them. As the digging proceeds, it 
may well happen that discoveries will be made which will put a new complexion on these 
problems. Nevertheless, it is permissible at this ilage to consider in what dirc^lion our 
evidence is tending. That there is likely to have been a definite line of demarcation between Evidence from 
posl-crcmation burials on the one hand and fraftional or complete burials on the other. Is, Hnludurt^ 
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I rh<fk | indicated by the evidence from Baluchistan. In that country^ poil-cremation burials 
of the Chalcolithic Age are abundant, but they are confined to sites where pottery charafteriStic 
of the Indus culture prevailcdi Fraifrional and complete burials, on the other hand, have 
been found at Nal and ShahHump, where the prevailing culture appears to be Persian rather 
than Indian. In thus brackedng together the fradlional and complete burials I do not mean 
to imply that these two methods of disposing of the dead have more in common with each 
other than they have with cremation. It is merely because both in Balflchiil3.n and efbern 
Persia they happen to have been praftised side by side in places where cremation was not 
in vogue. 

In the light of these fafls it is not unnatural to suspeff that the lew examples of fmdional 
burials that appear at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa during the Indus Period are due to the 
presence of foreign elements from the west in the population of these cities, and that the 
increasing numbers of complete and fradlional burials which are foimd at Harappa in the poft-* 
Indus period may result from extended inunigration from the same quarter which coincided 
with the decline in power of the Indus people. 


Chapter VTl 


EXTENT OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


O NE of the moil ilriking fa£ls revealed by the excavations at Mohcnjo’daro and Unifpmuty of 
Harappa is (he eomplece uniformity of their culture. Though these two spots the Indua 
are some four hundred miles apart, their monuments and antiquities are to all culture. 

Intents and purposes identical. Houses, drains, bricks, potterj^ weapons, household utensils, 
ornaments, seals—all are cait in the same mould and so alike that it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. Some ^Irudlures and antiquities there are, of course, at both sites 
to which no counterparts have yet been found at the other^—the Great Bath, for example, 
at Mohenjo-daro, or the Corridor Hall at Harappa—but there is nothing in the stniftural 
charafler of these buildings or In the fabric and design of any of the smaller antiquities 
which enables us to say of them " this belongs to Mohenjo-daro ” or ** that belongs to 
Harappa ”, Such consistent uniformity in all the appurtenances of daily life could never have 
been achieved and could certainly never have endured through so many centuries of 
occupation had not the Indus civilization been deeply rooted throughout Sind and the 
Panjab and already consolidated for long ages before it firsl breaks upon our vision. lo 
this civilization I have tentatively given the name of “ Indus ”, because of its close 
association with the country watered by that river and its tributaries. For all we know, 
however, it may have extended well beyond the easlern limits of the PanJab, On that point 
we have no specific evidence one way or the other. If it proves eventually to have done so, 
the term “ Indian ” rather than " Indus ” may he more appropriate ; but for the moment 
it seemed advisable to avoid designating it by a name which might be taken to imply a wider 
diffusion than is at'hially warranted by our discoveries. I.et me emphasize the (aid, however, 
that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for affirming positively that this civilization was 
limited to the Indus Valley and the plains of the Panjab. Ten years ago we knew nothing 
of its exiilence at all, and since then we have been too pre-occupied with the exploration of 
MohenJoJaro and Harappa and with following up its tracks towards the wc^t to find 
time for tracing It eaitward across RajputSna or down the valleys of the Jumna and the 
Ganges ; and, unril that has been done, it would be premature to assume that it Slopjjed short 
of those areas. This is a point to which I shall have occasion to revert later ; meanwhile, 

1 draw attention to it here merely in order to forestall any misconception on the part of 

the reader. _ _ Cbnlcolitfaic 

Besides MohenJo-daro and HarappS there are a number of other sites in Sind and in Sind anil 
the PanJab which belong to the same Chalcoltthic Age, These are shown underlined in red the Panjali. 
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in the map Inserted at the end of this volume. Starting from the south there is Gujo,’ about 
14 miles ea^ of Bhambor and il milts from Tatta ; and on the left bank of the Indus, 
opposite Jarak, is Budh-kc-Taltar.* Then, north of Kotri, there is Karri, and further north 
ilill, in the Larkana dislrift, is Lohumjo-daro. Near Mohcnjo-daro itself is Badah, and 
outside the towrv of Larkana, the important site of Jhukar. A little south of Rohrt, again, 
there is a hig group of mounds at Aror, or Alor, as it should perhaps more corredlly be 
written, while in the Upper Sind Frontier di^ri^l is Limojunejo \ and on the old bed of the 
Hakrii, near the easiern boundary of the Sukkur Vi j not. At all except one of these 

sites finds have been made such as painted pottery, chert flakes, and cores, copper 

Implements, shell bangles, and the like, which indicate that they were occupied during the 
same period and shared in the same culture as Mohenjo-siaro and Harapp3. The 
exception referred to is Budh-ke-Takar, where Mr. G. K. L. Carter, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, records that he found various neolithic implements but no painted prattery or 
other objefts specially typical of the ChalcoUthic Age. It may be, therefore, that this site 
was occupied during the Neolithic but not during the ChaJcolithic Period,* 

Neolithic artefaffs are abundant in Sind. They have been found In great numbers on 
the hills round Rohri in the Mol Valley, and throughout the Klrthar Range generally. 
Cairns, barrows, and otlier rough ^ionc ^.iruchires, which have been ascribed to the 

Stone Age, are numerous in the Mol and other Valleys of the Kirthar Range, and 

Mr. R. D, Banerji tells of the exigence of “ prehistoric settlements ” on the banks of the 
Manchhar Lake and near the hot springs at Tirth-Laki in the extreme north of the Karachi 
di^trift. The information, however, that we possess about these rude ^lonc monuments is 
altogether too vague and shadowy to permit of reliable conclusions being drawn from It, 
Such monuments are common in Baiuchi^ian, where some certainly go back to the 

Chaleo]ithic Age, but others belong to early hiilioric times, and others, again, are quite 
modem. Before, then, any of these ^onc itniftures can be assigned to Chalcolithic times, 
they need to be carefully examined and surveyed. N<r\'ertheless, the chnrafler of many of the 
artefads found in Sind leaves little room for doubt that they arc true neoliths and of an 
age anterior to those recovered at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar. Ijjng before Mohcnjo-daro 
was excavated or we knew anything of the Chalcolithic culture of Sind, Mr. W. T, Blandford 
pointed out that there was a marked difference between the nummulltic flint flakes and 
cores found in the bed of the Indus at Sukkur and those from the hill-tops round about 
Rohri, and he surmised that the former belonged to a later age, when the art of flint chipping 
had been brought to greater pcrfe 6 Iion,* This surmise was undoubtedly correit, Wc know 
now that the flakes and cores from the Indus bed are identical with those found at 

J Moie csrreajy titb «tc ,haiild be desi^mled “ 'flurco ”, a hill about 3 miJej from Gujo. Reccfscly, Mr. N. G. 
AlajunuJar, uf tiu: Andiiulojica] DcFanmimt, kai visited Thairo nod callcftcd there numeroua chert and cores anil 
potsherds of the Indas cJasi | and he Las also found tome pifbo;gniphjc cngr.ived on. the ndshbonring rocks 

» Of Budh-jo-Takar. 

* Sbte the above vnta written, Mr, N. G. Majunjdir has dheovered two more Clialcdllthtc fitea of joiportance 
in Sonthem Sind. One la CfiflnhiE-daro in ijie NaavSb Shith diftrift, 44 uilli!,b’,E. of Salrjmd snd 74 inilei W. of 
N*vi (i Daliri Railway Staiiiin; the other k .^i in the Kotri Diviiton of the Rartchi dkbi^t, ahmu 1 miles k. of Anifi 
Staiioo. At the Utter site Mr, Majurndjir imeartljeJ much pottery of the typical Indus cUsi and, ja a lower ftmtuiii, 
a new Lmd of pottery which he describes as “ 4 thin wm of pale red colour bearing designs in black, chocoklc, or light 
red on a emnt or pink backgrouTid \ what U iltno^ an jnvjtrUble feature of the vases is that their necks are palotetl both 
inside attd out Wth a bket 

&M , T. Blajtdfurd, yASE^ *® 7 S* PP» ^55-6 ; Sir jtilin Evuu* \ B66, pp, +33-4 ; Coggin-Htomip 
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Mobcnjo-dAro and Harapp^, and were produced in fhc Chalcolitbic Period, and we are 
jui>ificd, therefore, tn concluding that the cruder ^ione implements from the Rohri hiJls 
and elsewhere belong to an earlier age when neolithic man was occupying most of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Of the sites enumerated above, only one besides Mohenjo-daro has aiftuaJly been 
excavated. This is Jhukar, near Larkana, where three clear and di^iniff periods of occupation 
have been revealed, the earlie^ contemporarj' with MohenJo-daro, the lateii of Kushan date, 
and the middle one intermediate between the two, but di^linguished by a class of painted 
pottery which sugge^s that, though prehistoric:, it was, nevertheless, sub^antiatly later than 
the uppermoil settlements at MohenJo-daro or HamppS. 

So far, therefore, as Sind b concerned, there is ample and convincing proof that the 
whole country from north to south was permeated in the Chalcolitbic Age by the long 
protraCled civiliaatioti which wc have unveiled at Mohenjo-daro and Harappi. In the 
Panjab the evidence Is more meagre. To the north-eaiif we have found traces of this culture 
as far as Rupar on the Sutlej, below the Simla hills, where experimental trenches on a small 
site have yielded bricks and earthenware vessels identical with those Ibund at Harappa. 
W<bf of the Indus, also, we have followed it through Loralai, the Derajat, Zhob, and 
northwards as far as Bannu. Then, in the heart of the Panj^b, there is Ifarappi on the 
banks of the ancient Ravi, a city which appears to have been occupied during a ftill longer 
period than Mohenjowiaro, and which, if we may judge by the size of its crumbling 
mounds, was considerably bigger than that settlement. 

With the cxiftcnce of the Indus culture thus attested in the Central Panjab as well 
as on its extreme W'e^ and ea^, there can be no reasonable doubt that it extended o^'cr 
the intervening country also, and that, whenever the time may come for surveying the 
ancient beds of the Indus and its affluents, many more remains of the Chalcolithic Age will 
come to light. 

That this Indus civiliiation was part and parcel of that greater civilization which 
during the Chalcolithic Age extended across the broad .Afrasian belt, and that it was 
intimately related to other branches of that civilizatbn in Wesfern Persia and Mesopotamia, 
became dear almoil from the fir^t moment of its discovery, j\nd this, indeed, was only 
to be expefted. For the Afrasian civilization was literally the offspring of the gre.it rivers of 
Northern Africa and South-We^fern Asia and dependent on them for its evolution. Without 
their help man could never have achieved what he did. So long as he was in the hunting 
or nomad ^age, he might wander at will wherever he could find game or pasturage and 
suffleient water for his wants, and, even when he had turned to agriculture as a means of 
life, he might subsi^ in small communities wherever tultivatable land was available and the 
rainfall adequate. But it was only on the banks of the great rivers that he could develop 
agriculture on a scale sufficient for the needs of a dense population ; there only that he 
could organize society in great cities ; and there only that he could maintain that 
commercial intercourse with distant communities which was indispensable for providing 
him with the necessities or luxuries of life and for quickening his Inventive and intellectual 
faculties. And let it be remembered that the importance of the river >vas all the greater in 
the early days when there were no ploughs, no wheeled vehicIeS|, few beaits of burden, and 
little or no means of fertilizing the land artificiaily ; since it was the river that enriched the 
soil, and by its seasonal inundation lessened the labour of hoeing and provided regular 
irrigation for the growing crops, as well as a highway by which the produce of the land 
could be brought into ^e cities. 

With the contributioDS to the common flock of this civilization made by the other 
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great rivers of Afntsia—by the Nile in Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, 
by the Karun and Karkheh in Weitem Persia—we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Helmand. It can hardly surprise us, 
therefore, to find the river valleys of Sind and the Panjab — the broadc^ and richeil: 
of all the valleys of Southern Asia—taking their share in the evolution of this 
civilization ; nor will it surprise us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Tninscaspia, 
prove to have been vital centres of human affivity and progress in the Chaleo I it hie Age, 
though, in regard to Transcaspia, it is unlikely that its more rigorous climate could have 
been as favourable to the advanceincnt of civilization in its earlier llages as were the 
warmer river valleys of the South. 

In the nature of things a civilization as widely diffused as the chalcolithic, with 
ramifications extending as far we^ as Thessaly and Southern Italy, and as far ea^, perhaps, 
as the Chinese Provinces of Honan and Chih-li, could not have been homogeneous 
throughout. The peoples who participated in it were of different races, spoke different 
languages, wrote different charadlers, worshipped different deities, and in other ways 
displayed diffierent orders of mentality, It is too much, therefore, to eJspcA that there should 
have been a close correspondence in their material cultures. Nevertheless, we mu^ be 
careful not to exaggerate the differences between them or to regard them as entirely 
self-centred and self-sufficient communities. Each no doubt had its own particular type of 
civilization, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But between them all was a 
fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly have been the result of mere commercial 
intercourse. Let me illuftrate what 1 mean by taking one or two concrete examples. The 
signs which each countty devised to record its speech differed materially from those of its 
neighbours—the hjerogI>'phs of Egypt from those of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, 
the Sumerian from the Elamite, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from 
one another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their authors, they 
were all based on one and the same idea—the idea of using pidtured signs to represent not 
only ohjefts or concepts, but adhial sounds. When, therefore, wc attempt to e^imate the 
degree of unity or diversity in the chalcolithic civilization, we mu^ admit that this wonderful 
invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of writing, counts for far more 
Uian the diversity which di^^^nguishes the various systems of plflured signs. Another typical 
illustration may be taken from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for the 
thinner textiles ; on the Nile, flax. Each in its own way was an important discovery and a 
valuable contribution to the common ^ock of human knowledge, But more valuable than either 
was the discovery of how to spin, and how to weave, and this discovery was the universal 
possession of the then civilized world^nc of the many faaors (hat juitify us in regarding 
this culture as a more or l«s coherent whole. It is the same with the painted pottery. Elach 
of the river valleys in which this civilization was centred had its own ceramic wares, with 
shapes and designs adapted to local needs or ideas, but all alike shared the secret of the 
{wttcr s wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing—^ecrets which are not 
likely to have been discovered independently. 

These examples and many more might be cited—will suffice to make clear what I mean 
by the fundamental uni^ of this civilization. The point is one that needs to be Pressed, 
because it ^ been the fashion to emphasize the diversity of this civilization, while ignoring 
Its essential homogeneity, ^d in the case of the particular branch with which we are now 
concerned, wc should certainly misunderstand its evolution if we conceived of it as a wholly 
isolated and independent growth. It is Juit as individual, juA as national in character as 
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other branches are — -the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian ; and it is no less typical 
of the region where it took shape than the former Is of Southern Mesopotamia, or the latter 
of the Valley of the Nik. Thus, to mention but a few of its leading features, there arc, firtl 
and foremoft, the domditc houses, the unique character of which has already been emphasized ; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public baths, for which there is 
no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman times. A feature of another kind, hut 
no less diitindtive, is the remarkably naturali^ic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly 
unlike the contemporary art of Elam, Sumer, or Egypt *, another is the decoration of its 
{Tainted pottery', easily di^nguishable from any other red-and-black vrares known to us, still 
more easily from the paler wares of Persia and Mesopotamia ; another, the use of cotton 
in^ead of dax for light textiles ; another, the highly evolved type of the charafters devised 
for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar to the Indus 
civilization and give it its national charader, is a tissue of ideas, in^-entions, and discoveries 
which were the common proprerty of the then civilized world and cannot be traced to their 
respedive sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, but many mud 
have been derived from clsew-hcrc, borrowed, may be, from other regions, or in some cases 
inherited from earlier ages, when the races of Afrasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such 
are the domedication of animals ; the cultivation of wheat, barky, and other grains ; the 
growing of fruits ; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals and embankments ; 
the building of houses ; the organization of society in cities \ spinning and the weaving of 
textiles and the dyeing of them in various colours ; the use of the potter's wheel and the 
decoration of earthenw'are with encaudic designs ; navigation by river and the use of wheeled 
vehicles on land ; the working of gold and silver, of copper, and of tin ; the recording of 
speech by means of pidure signs ; and the foshioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, 
bone, shell, and semi-precious dones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basic to 
civilization throughout the entire Afrasian belt and jud as didin<fKve of it in other regions 
as they are in the Indus Valley, we should clearly be in danger of drajHng from the truth 
if we failed to recognize that the Indus civilization is an integral part of the whole. On the 
other hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other and hardly less 
important features which are the special attributes of the Indus clvilizatiDn and which give 
it its local and national complexion, 

\Vc have now to consider how far this Indus civilization, as disTind from other regional 
avilizatidns of the samff age, extended to the ead and wesl. To take the easl firs):, there is 
some slight evidence in the shape of done flakes and cores, shell, earthenware, and other 
objeds which have been picked up on the surface of various mounds ‘ in Kathiawar, to sugged 
that this civilization extended in a south-caderly diredion at lead as far as the Gulf of Cambay, 
But though the objefts in quedion might equally well have been found at MohenjoKiaro 
or I'larappa, it mud be confessed that none of them are of a sufficiently didinftive type for it 
to be affirmed with certainty that they belong to the Indus sphere of culture. On the other 
hand, it would be rash to assume that the Indus culture did not extend even beyond the Gulf 
of Cambay or further north across Rajputana, since, as already dated, no effort has yet been 
possible to follow it up eadward. That it did not extend much beyond the land watered by 
the Indus and the Great Mihran and their tributaries is probable enough. Other civilizations 
of this age are mainly confined to the riverine valleys in which they arose, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Indus civilization was an exception to this rule. Nevertheless, 
it is difEculi to believe that, while the Panjab and Sind were in possession of this highly 
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advanced cuJhjrc, the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, of the Narbada the TSptt 
could have been fiir behind them. Our knowledge of prehiifonc culture in these vallcjs is 
verv scanty. At present it is drawn almoil exclusively trom artelhas of the Stone and Copper 
Aees found on the surface of the ground, and from these objefts we glean little more than that 
tht part of India mus^ have passed through much the same Stone and Metal Ages as the 
of South-Wdif Asia and that, so far as the weapons and implements of the people arc concerned, 

It was generally on a par with those of the Indus region. W-hether its peoples poxses^d 
cities and houses and all the other amenities of life such as we find m Sind and the Punjab, 
has vet to be e^bblished. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that there is nothing in Vcdic 
or later literature or in the diffusion of the pre-Aryan races or bngua^, so far as they ^e 
known to us, to suggeit that the pre-Ari-an people of the Panjah and Sind were markedly 
different In culture from those of the Jumna and Gangetic basins further and it may 
also be added that a people accu^fomed to carry on trade and commerce as afield as the 
Indus people were, were prima facie likely to have made their influence felt far beyond the 

limits of the Indus Valley, , l j 

Westward of Sind and the Punjab the materials at our disposal arc more abundant. 

In 1925-6 Mr H. Hargreaves, then Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, excavated 
certain mounds at Nal in the JhalawHn Division of the Kalat State, which had yidd^ 
the remarkable series of painted funerary vases published by me twentj-fivt years ago,* and in 
the two following winters Sir Aurel Stein was deputed to make a general archeological 
reconnaissance of Southern WazTri^lan and Baluchiitan. The results achieved by these ^o 
officers have already been described in three Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India,* 
and there is no need to discuss them in detail, but there ^e certain broad fiuJIs emerging from 
their discoveries that claim attention, as they have an intimate bearing on the Indus problems, 
not And first let it be said that Baiuchiftln, with its barren mountain ranges, ^ony wasdes, and 
small extent of arable land, could never have been an important cultural centre. Sir Aurel 
Stein’s explorations have, it is true, shown conclusively that much of what is now and was 
even in the days of Alexander the Great nothing but barren wilderness, at a more remote 
date irill had been well cultivated land capable of sustaining a settled and reladvely dense 
population. Evidence of this greater produiliveness and prosperity during the Chalcolithic 
Age was observed time and again by the explorer in the course of his journeys through the 
central and southern dlstrifts, and was explained by him on the assumption—as to which 
there can be no shadow of doubt — ^that the country had then enjoyed a more copious rainfall. 
Nevertheless, making all allowance for more favourable climatic conditions as well as for the 
intensive cultivadon of every available acre of land (to which the Etinumerable idwdi 

and other irrigation works bear witness), it yet remains true that Baluchis!^ could never have 
been other than a comparatively poor country or other than largely dependent for its culture 
on the richer and more populous regions that adjoined it—on Sind and the Punjab to the one 
side, on Persia and Slslan to the other, with Mesopotamia in the background further west. 

This cultural dependence of BaIuchi^fin on her neighbours is illustrated with singular 
an clarity in its ceramic wares, an extensive collection of which, gathered from over a hundred 
sites, was brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. Any discussion of these wares, unfortunately, 
is hampered by the faft that they are ftUl unclassified and unpublished,* and the difficulty 
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is alJ the greater because space tloes not permit of any of them being illuslrated here. 1 
hope, however, that the following brief account of them, rough and ready as it admittedly 
IS, will serve provisionally to give an idea of their extent and variety, of the relation in which 
they ^bind to one another, and of their bearing on our Indus problems. 

Broadly speaking, the Baluchi pottery falls into three main divisions, viz. red-and-black 
wares, hybrid wares, and buff wares ■ and these three divisions may be subdivided again 
into the following classes :~ 

Reu-ano-Black Wares 

I, Red-and-black ware of the true “ Indus*' variety, 

1 . Red'Snd-black Baluchi ware, 

3. Sur-jaiigal ware, 

Hyhriu Wares 

4. Polychrome banded ware. 

Meht ware. 

Buff Wares 

6. Buff Baluchi ware. 

7. Grey ware. 

8, Shahi-turop ware. 

9, Nal ware. 

Of the above main divisions, the fir^l or red-and-black class, which comprises all wares with 
designs in black, brown, or purplish-brown on a red ground, predominates over Eastern 
Baluchiilan, Ijoralai, Zhob, and the Derajat weift of the Indus, and links up with the red-and- 
black ware which is charafteri^lic of the whole of the Indus region. The third or buff ware 
division, which comprises all wares with designs in black, grey, brown, or red on a buff, 
cream, gtey, or greenish ground, predominates over Western Baluchiftan and Sl^an, and links 
up with the light coloured wares of Persia and Mesopotamia. In the middle dii^ri^, like 
Quetta-Pishin, the two groups are about evenly divided, but the line of demarcation between 
them seems to have been a fluiftuating one, the red-and-black ware predominating at one 
time in certain areas, the buff ware at another, and, as might only be expected, the two groups 
combined on occasion to produce hybrid fabrics, the ground colouring of which was partly 
red and partly buff, with the two colours disposed in broad horizontal bands, l^t it be added, 
too, that the mutual influence which these two groups of pottery exerted upon each other is 
clearly shown by the waj' in which the shapes and designs of the one arc not infrequently 
borrowed by the other. 

Of the nine classes the fir^t, viz. the true Indus ware, has been found In all the ifrata 
so far explored at Moheiijo-daro as well as In the corresponding Strata at Harappa, but not 
In the latent deposits on the latter site. Weil of the Indus it occurs at Dabar-kot in I^ralai, 
besides several other places In the Uerajat and Southern Waziri^lSn, to which it was 
presumably imported from the Panjsb and Sind, since the prevalent ware in those regions 
is the local red-and-black ware (Class 2) and the polychrome banded ware (Class 4). 

The second class of ware, which may conveniently be termed red-and-black Baluchi ware, 
resembles the Indus pottery in so far as it is a red ware with or without a shpi relieved with 
designs in black or dark brown, but its fabric Is generally coarser and its patterns less free. 
It is found throughout Easlcrn Baluthliffan and occasionally in the we^ern diilrifts also, 
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as well as In SlSaii, but its chief locaJe seems to be the Demjat. Southern WaziHa^, and 
North-Eail Baluchistan from Bannu to the south of some of me sit^ which have 

yielded it moSt plentifully being Dabra, Kot-Kat, and Shah ZamFinniherai near T^k, 
Shahidan near Bannu, Surkh-dherai and Chaudhwan south’Wes^ of Dera Isi^l Penano- 

Chundai, Kaudanl, Mughal-fihuiidai and Karezgai in Zhob, and Rana-Ghundai and 
Dabar-kot in Lorabi. It is found also in common with " buff ” ware at Splna-ghugdai, 
Ki^ai, and other sites in the Quetta-Pishln area. As some of the finest of this red*an^b ack 
ijotterv tomes from Zhob, it might, in order to diftinguisb it from the other red-and-bbek 
wares of Baluchiil3n, convenientiy be called Zhob ware, but I have hesitated to adopt this 
term, it might lead to misunderstanding as to the range of country over which this pottery 

is found, .* t I 

That this “Baluchi red-and-black" pottery was contemporary with the Indus 

pottery was proved by its presence in the same Strata as the latter at Dabar-kot, but that 
it extends down to a later date than the laif settlements at Mohenjo-daro is rendered 
probable, if not certain, by the obviously late and decadent character of many specimens, 
particularly from the mounds of Chicha-Jherai, Aba-Khel, Kaudanf, Chaudhwan, Dabra, 

and Adamzai. , 

While the above tyT>e of red-and-black pottery is widely diffused over the Trans^Indus 
country and moiH of Eailcm Baluchistan, there is a local variety of it of a diiliaftive charaaer 
which is found in the Loralai diSria. This is the ware to which 1 have ventured to give 
the name of “ Sur-Jangal ”, for the reason that moft of the specimens in our possession were 
Ijrought by Sir Aurcl Stein from that site, though the ware is found in smaller quantities at 
other sites also, notably at MughabQib and Rana-ghundai. It is generally thinner in texture 
and better burnt than the other red-and-bbek pottery of Baluchi^fan, and its ground colour 
IS frequently purplish-red rather than terra-cotta ; it is distinguished, moreover, from other 
red-and-black wares by its ornamentation, which is remarkable for its exceptionally fine line 
work and the prscter-naturally long thin legs of the humped bulls which conilitute one of its 
nioSl: important motifs. 

Of the two classes of hybrid wares (4 and 5) the former, which 1 have called ” polychrome 
banded ware is found at moft of the sites in North-Eaftern Baluchiilan, Southern 
Wazlriilan, and the Derajat which have yielded the local rcd-and-bbck Baluchi pottery.* 
It seems, in fait, to liave been evolved out of that pottery under the infiucnce of the paler 
buff wares intruding from the weil. Its distinguishing characteristic is the use of both red 
and buff or greenish-buff for the slip of a vessel, the two colours being disposed side by side 
in honzontal bands, and further decorations applied in black, brown, red, or sometimes 
white. For the reit, the designs on this ware take the same simple forms as they do in the 
Baluchi red-and-black or buff wares (Classes a and 6). It is a misfortune that little 
^ratigraphical evidence is yet available as to the hi^ory of this polychrome banded ware ; 
but it seems fairly certain that, like the Mehi ware, it endured for a long period of time 
and that it was to some extent contemporary with the Baluchi red-and-black pottery. 

The ware classed as Mehl is the mosl sfylish of all the red-and-black or hybrid wares, 
[t was found by Sir Aurel Stein moil abundantly at Meh! and Kullt in Kolwa, but occurs 
at many other sites in the Mashkai and Kc] Valleys and as far wcil as ShShT-tump and 
Suktagen-dor. Moft of tl is red-and-black, but with the red-and-black is invariably mixed 

^ Among tbe tmny sitn where the polycbromc banded ware has been found mny be mentioned TUna-ghu^ijl^li 
Sfir-janpt, Maghal-iihaodAi* Adamzai, Cbaudhwin, Dabar-hot, Duki-dherai, Spina-ghunjet, Mughal-qib, Nimkai, 
Suith-dlierai. In tbe Queca-Ptihin area tt appears to be rcktively acaree. 
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a certain proportion of polychrome banded ware resembling in technique the polychrome 
banded ware described above but differing from it in the matter of design, as the red-and- 
blatk Mehi ware differs in design from the red-and-black Baluchi ware. Were it not, indeed, 
tor its decorative motifs, the Mehi wajie would have no claim to be placed in a separate 
category, since in technique and colouring it corresponds closely with the two classes described 
above, via. with the red-and-biack Baluchi pottery on the one hand, and with the polychrome 
banded ware on the other ; and it may be inferred that it was evolved simultaneously and 
in the same manner as those wares. Its decorative motifs, however, are of a kind to 
di^nguish this ware sharply from all other classes in BalQchisfan. They cousin for the mo^f 
part of bands ot schematic fishes, humped bulls of a particularly elongated form (the 
antithesis of the bulls on the SQr-Jangal ware), conventionalized foliage of the pipai and other 
trees, and tong lines of horned ibexes. These 1 a^ resemble the lines of ibexes on the Musyan 
and Susa II pottery, and the connetition with that jwttery Is further indicated by certain other 
motifs—trees, snakes, double triangles, and chequers—as well as by the panels into which 
the horizontal bands are sometimes divided. Thus, although the red-and-black technique 
connects the Mehi ware with the Indus pottery, the ptjlychromy of other examples, coupled 
with the decoration generally, points to Influence from the Persian side. 

The next class of Baluchi buff ware comprises a large and varied body of pale fabrics, Buff Baliidiu 
with a ground colouring ranging from pale to dark buff, cream, grey, or greenish-yellow, ware, 
and with designs generally in brown, black, or occasionally in red. It is found predominating 
throughout the we^ern di£tricfs and Si^n, but occurs spasmodically as far even as 
Tuaralai, Zhob, and the Derajat. The decoration consi^s of the simple^ patterns, generally 
of a geometric kind and without any of the iiylishness which ebarafterizes the Mehi or Nal 
wares. The fabrics included in this class may be reckoned as the weSlern counterpart of the 
Baluchi red-and-black fabrics, linking up with the Persian and MesopoLimian pale wares 
in the same way as the latter linked up with the Indus red wares, and inv.iding on occasion 
the latter^s field, ju^l as their own field was invaded by the rcd-and-black wares. 

To the same category of light-coloured weitern wares belongs the fine grey ware (Class 7) Grey ware, 
which is common in Si^an, and ifiJl more so in South-Weil Baliichi^an (from which distritl: 
it probably emanated), but occurs also, though less frequently, in di^lridls as far afield as 
Zhob imd Loralai. 

Another pale grey ware of a rougher but singularly intereifting type is the Shahi-tump Shklu-iiimp 
funerary ware of Class fi. Although the graves in which it was tound arc proved by their ware, 
location to be relatively late, nevertheless the ware itself is Slrangely archaic-looking, both 
as to fabric and decoration, and is in faiff probably archaise, reproducing, that is to say, 
a much older type of pottery which, as Sir Aurel Stein suggesb, had once been made for 
ordinary household purposes and afterwards religiously perpetuated for the use of the dead, 
in order that in their future lives they might live after the fashion of their anceSl;ors. 

Though emanating from the Jhalawan and Nundara areas, the Nal ware belongs N«I wars, 
essentially to the western group of pale pottery and has scarcely anything in common with 
the red-and-black pottery of Ea^ern Baluchiifan. Some specimens of it, it is true, are 
executed in red and black, but these are exceptional and doubtless due to contamination. 

The bulk of it is pale or dark buff, ^Iraw-coloured or of greenish hue, with designs applied 
in brown or sepia or black and filled in fifrftg with blue, green, red, yellow, or white, 
certain of its linear decoration showing a marked resemblance to that of the Susa I potterj', 

* In many of the Xlixyln veueh the grJiinJ u pirtly buff. fcJp ilKouied n'ith bktik brown, or feJ designs, 
hut the Ivrusj'aji pottco' h t*r less ilj'lish than the Mebf, 
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When firit discovered this ware was thought to be exclusively a funerary ware, partly 
because of its archaiitic patterns, but more especially because its evanescent colours and 
unusually delicate fabric were ill-suited to ordinary domestic usage. Subsequent exploration, 
however, has revealed the fea that the N3l ware is prevalent on various ancient town sites, 
particularly in the Nundara diada, and muit have been made for household as well as funerary 
purposes. Observations, too, made on these sites have led Sir Aurel Stem to the conclusion 
that this ware belonged to a relatively late period—late, that is, as compared with the Mehl 
wareor the typical rcd-and-black ware of Zhob and I^ralai. This is an important point, because, 
If Mr. Mackay is right in assigning the Nd ware to about 3000 iX-, it means that moil of 
the Baluchi wares described above would have to be relegated to the fourth or even fifth 
millennium h.c., and with them we should also have to push back the dare of the Indus red-and- 
black pottery, which is almost certainly contemporary with the finer kinds of Baluchi red-and- 
biack ware of Zhob and 1 ^ralai. These are problems, however, which will have to await further 
^fratigraphical evidence from representative sites in both Sind and Baluchi^ian, since the data 
at pr^ent available are altogether too meagre for their solution.' Whatei-^er be the date of the 
Nal ware,* one thing seems certain, vix. that it has no logical place among the other wares of 
that region and could neither have led up to nor resulted from them. I do not mean by this to 
imply that it was an imported ware ; it is found In such quantities that it must certainly have 
been manufactured on the spot; but it looks as if the potters who firil produced it could 
hardly have been native to Eaftern Baluchi ft an, but had migrated there from the Persian side, 
where it may be hoped that the missing links between this and the Susa I ware will some 
day be found. 

The conclusion drawn above from the pottery, that the Nal culture is intrusive from the 
weft and diftinft from the Indus culture, is borne out generally by the other antiquities 
from Nal. Thus, both the peculiar type of " Indus ” chisel and the short blade-axe which 
Is found in the Indus and Ganges basins, are absent from Nal. Secondly, tixe long blaJe-axc 
of Nal differs from the long blade-axe of the Indus in that it tapers more towards the butt. 
Thirdly, the ftraight-edged N^ saw is quite different from the curvilinear Indus saw, which 
closely resembles the early Egyptian types. Fourthly, none of the Indus leaf-shaped spear¬ 
heads and daggers have been found at Nal \ nor does bronze occur there, though bronze is 
common in the Indus Valley and also on sites in Baluchlftan which evidence a connexion 
with the Indus sphere of culture. On the other side of the scale, it is true, we have to set 
the presence at Nal of long and short biconi cal beads and of a large weight, similar in shape 
to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, The former, however, have no special 
significance, for the reason that they are found on the Persian no less than on the Indian 
side ^ and, so far as the weight is concerned, it ia likely enough that for commercial reasons 


^ -[hit dbove wai written Mr. M. CJ, Miijutiitkr Kiia duKPvi^rcd m Atiiri jmd other litc* in Lovver Sind cLair 
evidence of two pefi<sda of oceupadtHip {ht upper and later repre^ted by the duaraaeriitiii: red-and-black Indus 

pottery, the lower 4lid earlier by pak and polychrome wires cloady akin Cq these from Mehl attd frum N^Ei Foasibly 
we nL&y find ihaL the paler wares antedated the bkck^.and^red pottety throughout the Indus country, and that the latter 
wai introdoced into Hind ciihcr frqii] the Pin jib nr Irnni iH\[ further eait Mr, Majumdoi^a discavury, howeverp docj not 
nece^anly Imply ihai thh waa so j for there h no i^ucftiEHi rhit the twu diasei of wnm —-the trd-and-bkek on the 
liMie hni^i the buff on ihe other—were contemparary with uflc another over a long protriiklcd period k atld il b qbvjqiia thul^ 
if there wu a tempoTary intru^itm of we^m buff wareiintq the rcd-and-blnck aphefet tlw Iqruier might be faundeliher 
above tss beJow the iattef. The ^Iratificaficin at Amri and elsewhere undoubtedly sugge^ that ilm Indui culture iucceeded 
an oirlicr and dLBercnt (rulture m Lower Sind^ but it would be wise not ia dr^w from it any haily cQncluaions. 

■ For my own pn, I ^iiLI rndbic m adhere to the opiniqu which I eTtpr«if J tom^ yeari ago, that the remains w 
Nii arc carlieT than my yet exposed at Mohenjci-dito or Hanppl. 
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the two countries may have found ?t convenient to adopt a similar system of weights and 
measuresj whatever the racial or cultural differences between them may have been. 

T hope there is no need for me to apologise for devoting so much space to these Evidmcfl of 
Baluchi wares. 1 have done so because they are our chief guide in c^ttmating the extent of petterv 
the influence exerted by the Indus culture in BalGchiilan. It is evident from them that that summed up. 
culture muft have predominated at one time over the eastern dl^trids of Baluchjilan,^ 

Southern Wazlri^lin and the Dcrujat wci\ of the JnduSi and that it was an aflive force, 
moreover, in Kolwa and the Kej Valley- But it is also evident that in Western Baluchistan 
and Siftan there was a rival culture distinguished by an essentially different class of wares 
which faund its way into Biiluchift^ from the Persian side and encroached at one time or 
another as far ca^t as Southern Sind* "I'o this rival culEure from the wcsl belongs the 
remarkable Nil pottery from the Nundara di^irtiT: and Nil in JhaSiwIn, which may have 
either preceded or followed the red-and-black wares in that part of BaIuchimin* 

This evidence from the pottery is also borne out by certain other antiquities of Currobarated 
Baluchi^an, notably by the terra-cotta figurines of humped bulls and ol the Mother GeddesSj hj other 
both of which seem to have been intimately connected with the pre-Aryan religion of India 
and more likely to have derived from the Kaft than from the Weif, though, as 1 have shown Flguriiiei of the 
in Chapter V, the cult of the Mother Goddess was also found in WeSlem Asia* Now, the Mother 
sites which have yielded these terra-cottas are those which have also yielded the rcd-and-black, Goddw uil 
polychrome-banded, and Mehl varieties of pottery^ viz* Perilno-Ghuiydali Mughal-Ghundai, humped built. 
Kaudant, Dabar-kot, Sur-jangal, Mehi, and Kulli in the caseot the Mother Goddess figurines ; 
and Periano-JGhu5d^i5> MehT» Men-damb, Kulli, and Shahl-tump in the case of the humped 
bulls*^ In other words, these two particular classes of objects arc found on sites which their 
ceramic wares connect more or less closely with the Indus zone of culture, whereas^ according 
to Sir Aurel Stein, neither of them is found in association with Nil ware, which there are 
good reasons for associating with the Persian ^one*^ 


* Liis Bcb has sot yet betn explored and is not therefore bcJiidoi m this ^tement. 

* h should be Jiddcd thii the humped bn El la atso (Ve^^^y delincaTed the Mehl potterj^ mill tm the red^ami-blick 
wire of Sur-jatigilf but occurs aIso occaaionully on rli* Nal pottery which ?;hared tome of its motifs \rilh the Mehl ware. 

^ Sir Aufd Stein is specific on tJua pnbit. Ah to the bull ligunnei found by Mr. Hargreaves iti Areas A# D, Ep and 
¥ It Ni]f h h to be no[ed that the remains wilK which the biilis were associated in two of thcac areas (D Kod F) appeared 
to be of a different age rram the gr^vea which yielded the Nil wmc j as to the other twQ areas, it is not -clear fmm 
Mr» Hkrgreavei^ report in which particular ftratum thiy were found, but there h no raefitinn of any bull figurine having 
been found in any of the gimt'es. 
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A nyone familiar with the prehiaoHc archeology of Webern Asia will 
perceive at once that the culture described iti Chapters III and IV is of the 
Chalcolithic Age and that in many features, both general and particular, it bear^ 
a close resemblance both to what Professor Childe has called the &cond Predilnvian 
Culture'^ of Elam and Mesopotamia, and to the proto-hiaoric culture of Sumer. 
Among the features of a general order may ho mentioned the following : The 
organization of society in cities ; the contiiiued but sparing use of ^lone side by side 
with copper or bronze for the manutafture of weapons, tools, and vessels ; the invention 
of the potter's wheel and the production with its help of improved kinds of pottery ; the 
invention of wheeled vehicles to take the place ot the older sleds ; the confIruCfion of 
btnldings with kiln-burnt and sun-dried bricks and their elevation on platforms, in order to 
place them beyond the reach of floods ; the use of pl^hirc signs for writing ; the 
use of maces of ifone or metal along with spears, daggers, bows, and arrows ^ weapons of 
offence ; the fashioning of ornaments out of faience and shell and various kinds of ilone, 
including amazonlte ; the development to a high pitch of the minor arts and crafts, 
prttcularly those of the goldsmith and silversmith. These are but some of the many features 
common to the chief river cultures of South-Western Asia in this period. Tii.ken individually, 
ihdr evidence would not be conclusive, but considered cumulatively they leave no room for 
doubt that the Indus culture was contemporary with the early culture of Sumer and with the 
Later Prediluvian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia. If, however, further proof be 
reqxiircd, it is to be found in a variety of objefts recovered from the Indus, Elamite, and 
Mesopotamian sites, which show that a lively intercourse muil have been going on between 
these countries at the close of the fourth millennium B.c,, when Mohenjo-daro* and Harappri 
were at the height of their prosperity. 

But before we discuss this additional evidence, it may be well to say something about 
the period of time covered by I he several successive settlements at these two sites. At 
Mohenjo-daro we have brought to light seven layers of buildings, viz. three of the L^tc Period, 
three of the Intermediate, and one of the Early ; and It may be regarded as virtually certain 
that £lill earlier layers Uc submerged liencath the sub-^i! water^ Now, in normtd conditions 
we should be safe in affirming, on the analog}' of other well-known sites, such as Troy,^ Ktiossos, 
Athens, or Rome, that a city rebuilt as often as Mohenjo-daro mu^l have had a history of at 
kail a thousand years* Kut at Molicnjo-daro conditio ns arc not normal ; for, as aln^ady 
e^cplaincd, the city was in perpetual danger of inundation, and there is abundant evidence to 
prove that much of the ruin observable here is directly attributable to this cause. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to infer that the process of decay and revival may have been much 
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more rapid here than it would have been in ordinarj' conditions elsewhere ; and this inference 
is strikingly corroborated by the surprisingly uniform character of its antiquities. Thus, 
the same sizes of bricks are used indiscriminately in all levels and afford no criterion as to 
the age of any given ilruiture \ and the only otttiianding difference between the buildings 
of the seven levels hitherto laid bare, is that those of the uppermost levels comprised 
in the l.ate Period are meaner and more poorly built than their predecessors. Again, 
the ^eal? from the different levels are so alike in ^tyle, material, form, and technique that it Is 
impraftkabic to distinguish between them ; and the same Is true of the pottery, the bulk 
of which defies all efforts to arrange it in typological sequence. Uniformity such as this 
would not have been possible, had the period of Mohenjo-daro's occupation been a long one. 
For this occupation we have provisionally allowed a space of jc^o years, that is, two generations 
apiece for each of the successive itrata brought to light, without counting those that are sffill 
submerged.^ I'hts short period of 500 years mufl not, of course, l>e supposed to cover the 
whole rise and fall of the Indus civilization. At the moment when this civilization reveals 
itself to us, it is already fully fiedged, and we are hound therefore to poifulate for it a long 
period of antecedent evolution. The complexity of its city life, the elaborate nature of its 
buildings, and the excellence of its arts and crafts can only have resulted from long centuries of 
previous endeavour. Consider, for example, the pottery with its manifold shapes and the 
long development through which it mu^l have passed before reaching the ^tage in which we 
find it. Or consider the beauty of some of the seals and the generations of effort that muil 
have been expended in bringing the art of the engraver to such a pitch ; or consider, again, 
the conventionalized and monumental forms of many of the signs of the Indus script and the 
long, protraded process by which they muil have been evolved from the simpler pi^lographs 
in which they originated. Possibly some of the arts and crafts may have been imported in 
a more or less advanced £late from abroad, and in their case it is not necessarj’ to assume a 
long period of development on Indian soil, but, taken as a whole, it is manlfesl: that the Indus 
civilization mu^l have been evolved on the banks of the river for long ages before it comes 
within our ken. How long, one can only surmise, but it is safe to say that a thousand years 
would have been all too few for such a result. 

And if we have to take into our calculations this period of antecedent growth, we muit 
also allow for the probability of this civilization having survived long after Mohenjo-daiio 
had disappeared from the scene. In one part of the excavations at Harappa a level has been 
reached which is believed to be earlier than any yet disclosed at Mohenjo-daro, and on the 
same site also certain burials and other relics have come to light which arc certainly jxj&lerior 
to anjthing found at Mohenjo-daro, though whether they represent a direff continuation 
of the Indus culture or some foreign culture imported from outside, ^HIl remains to be 
determined. 

To revert, however, to the intercourse between the Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, and 
Elam—of the individual objeils which afford proof of commercial or other relations between 
these countries and help therefore to determine the age of the Indus dviUzation, the moit 
important are five scab of charafteri^Iic Indus’' pttern discovered on different sites in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, which in two cases at lea^t mu^ be definitejy assigned to the Pre- 
Sargonic Period and in no case can be referred to a later date than the third millennium n.c. 
Particulars of these seals and their find-spots arc given by Mr. Gadd and Professor Langdon 
in Chapters XXII and XXIII and need not be repeated here. From the tw'o specimens 
found at Ur and Kish It has rightly been inferred that the Indus civilization muit go back 

* Thij period of ;m ytsB is piobablv too lor^ nthcr thjui too ahorf. .At Taiilfl, the sii raperimposed dlles in 
Siriuip rose and felJ within a space of jeo yran (JOO a,C--A.n. too). 
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to an ace before 2800 u.c. TKis Is inconteihble. But wc need not, therefore, conclude 
that the civilization ceased to exiil after that date. The seals unearned at MohenjoJaro 
emanate from all levels ajid in point of are indi^tinguishab e from one another. 

The specimens, therefore, found at Ur and Kish might equally well have been produced 
in the Ute, Intermediate, or Early Period. Nay, it is possible that these particular 
specimens may have belonged to some period of the Indus civilization which is not represented 
either at MohcnjtMlaro or Harappa—a period, that is to say, either subsequent to the latefl 
settlements on these sites or anterior to the earliest ones, since it can hard y be supposed that 
the period during which seals of this class were turned out coincided cxaflly with the 
occupadon of these cities, and that no similar seals were produced either Iwforc or after 
that occupation. Inasmuch, however, as there is at present no way of determining this point, 
we have assumed provisionally that the Ur and Kish seals belong to the Inter mediate Period, 
and we have suggeikd accordingly that the occupation of Mohenjo-daro fell approximately 

between 3I50 and 2750 H.c. 1 r t. *■ l u 

Bom cyliader In regard to one of the five seals referred to above, viz. a bone cylinder seal of the bull 

fcal of Sum II and manger" typC) which was found in association with some Proto-EIamite tablets in 
perioiL a deposit of the Susa 11 Period and referred by Dr. Scheil to about the time of Sargon of 

Agadc,' it IS noteworthy that the design and technique are unusually crude as compared wi^ 
the ordinary type of Indus seal, and Professor Langdon concludes from this that the seal in 
queition was more archaic than the generality of its fellows. If Professor I.jingdon Is right 
and if Dr. Schcil's dating of the seal is correct, the other and later seals would necessarily 
have to be referred to the Po^l-Sargonic Period. From its ^yle and cylindrical form, however, 
which is N^esopotamian or proto*Elamite and not Indian, it seems more lihely that this seal 
was engraved — possibly for an Indian settler—by a local Elamite craftsman, whose lack 
of skill would suflftciently account for the apparent degeneracy of the carving. Professor 
Langdon also takes the view that the script on the Indus seal is closely related to 
archaic Sumerian, as it appears in the carlleft phase known to us at Jemdet Nasr, Nippur, 
and Kish, his arguments being that the two scripts had many signs in common, that they 
employed numerical ideographs as syllables, and that both read from right to left. Granted, 
however, that this close connexion with archaic Sumerian exi^led, it does not, unfortunately, 
cany us any further in our present inquiry, since the supposed resemblances between them are 
likely to have been due, not so much to borrowings by one country from the other during 
the age with which we are dealing as to their ultimate derivation from some common source 
centuries before they were crystallized into the form in which they have reached us. 

Other ofaj«ti Among the many other objefls and motifs that demonstrate an intimate relation between 

and medft. the Indus, Early Sumerian, and Second Prediluvian cultures, the following are specially 
noteworthy : (i) Certain fragments of vases found at Al-'Ubaid, which are made of an Indian 
pot^one^ ; (a) the trefoil patterning on the robe of the ^fatuette figured in PI. XCVIII, 
which is identical with that on certain Sumerian " Bulls of Heaven " of early date’ ; (3) the 
horned figures on Seals 356 and 357, which there is a ^rong presumption for conned!ng, 
if not for identilying, with the Sumerian ?ler&God Eabani ; (4) a toilet-set comprising 
a piercer, carscoop, and tweezers, found in a deposit of the Late Period at Harap|^ * and 
identical in pattern with one from the Fir^I Dynasty cemetery at Ur * ; (5) the curious etched 
beads of carneiian figured in FI. CXLVI, 43—5, which are identical in technique with certain 

‘ See iti/rii, p. 4H‘ 

* Cf. Hall lEut Woollc^f, A/‘ p. 43, and GcrJoti Qtildc, Tii MeS Antiini F.al}^ p, 300, 

“ for rcfetcncrt, kc ittfia, p. 1, * ASS, 1935-34, pi, xii, it, 

* A*i, Wil (192S), pp. i f., and Gordon Child«, Tie iMeff Aaeitai EaS, p|, six, i, and p. iSi/. 
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beads from pre-Sargonic graves at Kish ^ ; (6) a peculiar type of jar cover figured in 
PI. LXXXII, Type X, specimens of which have also been found at jemdet Nasr ; (7) the 
wavy rings of shell inlay figured in PI. CLVI. 4 and 5 ; the squat carinated vessel of 
PI. LXXXI, 17 ; the offering's stands of PI. LXXiX ; the barrel-shaped ifone weights of 
PL CLlV, 5 and 7 ; the ilone toilet boxes of PI, CXXXI, 3^ 37, all of which, as 

Mr, Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar objefts from Mesopotamia of the 
fourth or fir^t half of the third millennium These examples—and their number might 

easily be multiplied—are enough to show that aftive intercourse mu^ have Ucn going on 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia in prc-Sargonic or early Sargonic times, and thus 
afford ftrong confirmation of the chronological conclusions dmvim from the srals. 

The proposed chronology is not, however, wholly free Irom difficulties, since there 
are certain features of our Indus antiquities which seem to point to an earlier date than the 
one suggested, while there arc others which seem to point to a later. Among the former is 
the p^diar " comb " motif illustrated in Plate XCl and XCH. This motif is found on the 
Indus red-and-black pottery and also Susa 1 pottery, but according to Mr. Macluy, d^s 
not occur in the Mus^, Susa 11 , or jemdet Nasr pottery, and, inasmuch ^ it is altogether 
too diilinftivc and unusual a device to have originated irnkpcndently in different localities, 
we muSl suppose, provisionally at any rate, that it was borrowed by the Indus potters from 
those of Persia, Granted, however, that our chronology is correft, we ate then contronted 
with the difficulty of explaining how this motif disappeared altogether from u^ in Weitern 
Persia after the Fir^l Prcdiluviaii culture to reappear again on the Indus a thousand years 
or thereabouts later, A similar problem is presented by the “ ^lep * pattern, which is also 
charafteriilic of the Susa I pottery, and reappears again in the shell-inlay work of the Indus 
Valiev fPlate CLV, 33), but is absent from the Second Prediluvian cukui^,^ Ihc explanation 
of this phenomenon may be that the cultures of the Indus Valley, Baluchistan, and Persia had 
been closely related and mutually influenced by one another during the First Prediluvian 
Period, and that this influence was kept alive in the more eailcrn countries aker « had been 
eclipsed in Persia itself. To this hypothesis some colour is given by the fait that the comb 
motif survives on the local Mehl ware of Baluchistan (where it is found in juxtaposihon with 
motifs closely paralleled in the Second Prediluvian pottery) as well as on the Indus ware, 
while the '* itep motif is one of the moft charafteristic traits of Na! ware. ^ . 

Another possible difficulty in the way of the proposed chronology is suggested by the 
very primitive character of some of the copper and bronze weapons and implements Irom 
Mohenjo-daro and Harapp. Thus, the flimsy leaf-shaped spear-heads aiid daggers arc 
such as, iudging by Mesopotamian parallels, we should hardly expe^ to find in um at so 
late s date. For in Sumer much superior types of socketted spear-heads and 
daggers with iirengthening mid-ribs had been evolved well before 30OT u.c,,® while 
moft of our examples from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa appertain to the Late Period 
of occupation—that is according to our proposed chronology, to the 
of the third millennium b.c. The blade-axes, again, of lype i (Plates CXXXVIll 

CXXXIX) are paralleled, as Mr. Mackay points out,* by e^ly Y VIl 

culnire 1 while the bronze saw with curved cutting edge illu^lmted m 1 late (^XXVll, 
No, 7, has its closest analogues among the moft pnmitive saws ot Egypt. That ese 

* While evidencinu tnlimale Jntcrcouiie betwren the coutilfies concernedi obje^ aucli sa these do roi of cciunfc 
imply ideatiiy of caltuie. For crety eianipk in which a conneaion can be traced a dozen might be died to prove Uiai 

nn BiiCll conncfticiil tsiftod. 

a Cf. p. 498 wjfrt. * P- +95 
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implements a^id weapons, however, are in reality less ancient than their form might lead us 
10 suppose, is, 1 tMnk, proved by the ^aa that at the time they were fiibricated, the 
artificers of the Indus Valley were thoroughly fomiliar with bronze and capable of tumifig 
out elaborate and highly finished vessels and statuettes in that metal as well as in copper ; 
and it is further proved by the discovery of a fine example of a socketted axe-adze which 
Mr, Mackay unearthed at Mohenjo-daro in 1927-8 in a deposit of the Jjite Period. 
Possibly this axe-adze was a foreign importation, but Vr'hethcr it was so or not, there is no 
doubt that at the time it was manufa6tured metal-workers somewhere or other had reached 
the point of producing a far superior type of Implement to the one commonly in use in the 
Indus Valley, 

So far, then, as Mohenjo-daro is concerned, there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
pushing back the ierm»us a qua of its antiquities earlier than 3250 ».c. At the same 
time it is evident—and 1 should like to ibess this point once again—^that the culture 
represented mu^l have had a long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only be dimly surnused. 

It now remains to he considered whether the terminus tiJ quern ot the Mohenjo-daro 
antiquities should be brought down lower than about 2750 b.c. An argument that 
1 anticipate may be brought forward in favour of a later limit concerns the surprisingly 
developed charafler of the domeilic architecture of Mohenjo-daroj demonstrating a social 
condition of the people far in advance of what might be expelled at the dose of the fourth 
tnillentiium b.c. Here, we are without light from other countries. The little group of 
houses unearthed by Mr. Woolley at Ur, wbich arc the only ones known to us at all resembling 
those of Mohenjo^ro, are ascribed bv him to the time of the Third Dynaity of Ur 
(2278-2 170 B.c.) and of the succeeding Dynasties of Isin and I.4ursa, but, though the 
resemblance is undeniable, it is with the poorly built houses of the Indus Period, not 

with the finer ilrudfures of the Intermediate and Early Periods that the Ur examples arc 
to be compared ; and, while it may be admitted that these houses at Ur probably owed their 
origin to imitation from Indian prototypes, there is no need to assume cither that they were 
the firil of their kind to be built In Sumer or that the Mohenjo-daro examples, on the other 
hand, were the laff of thetr kind to be built in the Indus Valley. The probability is that 
houses of this class per sidled in the Indus Valley long after the disappearance of Mohenjo-daro, 
and their influence may luive permeated to Mesopotamia at any time during the third 
millennium s.c. But, even if the late buildings of Mohenjo-daro prove to be less ancient 
by some centuries than wc suppose, we should still be bound on the evidence of the seals 
to refer the better types of these buildings appertaining to the Intermediate and Early Periods 
to the Pre-Sargonic age, and to admit accordingly that Indian dome^c arcHtefture was 
so far ahead of that of other countries that it can hardly be used as a criterion of age. 

Nor is any help in this matter of chronology obtainable from the groups of copper and 
brcioze weapons and implements found at Gungeria in the Central Provinces and various 
sites in the Jumna-Ganges basin, notably at Kajpur(tn the Bijnor DUlridl), Mainpuri, Niorai 
(In the Etawab Dt^lrift), Fathgarh, and Hithur (in the Cawnporc Uiftrift). The objefls 
referred to, which evidently belong to one period, comprise short, flat celts of several types, 
long bar celts, chisels, barbed harpoon heads and swords, besides a number of silver plates 
(from Gungeria only), some of the I ail mentioned being in the form of conventionalized 
bulls' heads, others of circular discs. Some of the short celts with splayed crescentic cutting- 
edge are not unlike certain specimens from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but the type is too 
common and widely diffused for any conclusions to be drawn from it. On the other hand, 
moil of the other objedts, viz, the long bar celts, swords, and barbed harpoon-heads are quite 
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p>eculiar to the Jumna-Canges basin and different from anything known to us cither trom 
the Indus Valley or anywhere else. Possibly these objefts give us our firfl glimpse of Indo- 
Aryan culture in the upper Gangetic Valley^ but it may be that the}'' represent some culture 
vet unknown to us of Dravidian or ProtfrAustraloid origin and di^inft alike from both the 
Indus and the later Indo-Aryan cultures. Whatever their ori^n, the presence among them 
of swords with developed mid-ribs- — weapons which arc entirely absent at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappi—leaves no doubt that they belong to a later age than that represented on 
the latter sites, and, inasmuch as all these objedls appertain to the Copper and Bronze Age, 
it seems fairly safe to infer that a considerable period of time mu^t have elapsed between the 
disappearance of Mohenjo-daro and HarappJ and the beginning of the Iron Age. 


From the date of the Indus culture wc turn to the cjue^lion ot its authors. Were they 
indigenous or were they immigrant in the Indus Valley, and, it the latter, tronv what dircftion 
did they come ? Various theories on the subjeft have already been launched. Some writers 
have jumped hazily to the conclusion that they were Vedic-Aryans, and have sought to use 
the highly developed Indus culture to prove the great antiquity of the Aryan domination 
of India.' Others, again, have endeavoured to identify the Indus people with the Sumenans, 
or at Icaft to find between them an ethnic connexion which might account for the common 
elements in their respcilive cultures.a 1 jjt it be said at once that no evidence, anthropological 
or other, has yet been found to support either of these contentions. Ot the human remains 
found at Mohenjo-daro-^T have already given some Mcount in Chapter VI, with specif 
reference to the dreum^anoes in which they were buried, and I have shown there that, with 
one exception, all the skeletons probably belong to the Chalcolithic I or 11 ) PeHod and 

that there is no reason whatever for regarding them as other than representative of the ^'*7 ® 
population. From the anthropological point of view these remains are fully discussed by 
Colonel Sewell and Dr. Cuba in Chapter XXX. They comprise, in all, twenty-four ske etons 
or portions of skeletons referable to the Chalcolithic Age. Among them Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha identify four diSlindl ethnic type^, viz. the Froto-Auslraloid, Mediterranean, 
Mongolian branch of the Alpine itock, and the Alpine, 'i'he firit of these tj'pes is represented 
by three markedly dolichocraiiial skulls (i.v i and M), which show a close affinity, on the one 
hand, with certain skulls from Kish, AI ‘Ubaid, and Ur in Mesopotamia and, on the other, with 
skulls from the ancient cemetery at Adittanallur in the Madras Presidency as well as with 
charafterislic skulls of the Veddahs of Ceylon. The second or Meditemtiean ly pe of skull, 
which is represented by six specimens (Nos. fi, 7i 9t [9 j also dohchocranial but 

exhibits much less brain capacity than the Proto-Auitraloid. lo this type Colonel bewell and 
Ur. Guha also refrr the N5l skull,* another from Kish (No. +), two from Anau (Nos. i and 2), 
and the Sialkot and Bavana skulk. Of the third or Mongolian branch of the Alpine there 
is only one example, viz, the mesaticranial skull (No. 3) which Colonel Dr. Guha 

consider to be typically Mongolian and with which they compare a charaAeriAic N3ga skull m 
the Calcutta colleaion. Of the fourth or Alpine tj^pc there is also only one specimen, namely, 
the skull of a child (No. 14)1 but though this is the only one which is unquestionably 
brachycranial, Colonel Sewell and Dr. Guha consider it probable that three other spcamcns 

' One Indian wrilcf has swighl to fitid in thk OTifhalitm confimutiwi of kU iheory tlwt liie j^iyans ciiianatd 
from India tli«lf. «id had already waehcd the Iron Age while ihe Valley of the Indus was ftill aubmi^od beneath tbr 
sea! Such &ittaAic theories refute thenuelees and do not claiai serious considcTattan. 

1 Cf. Gordon Oiitde, Tit Aijmi, p. jS. * Ct P- ^43 '*/br- 
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(Nos. 8, 13, and 20) may belong to the same Alpine group, one ot these (No. 13) being the 
skull of a woman who, they sugge^, may have been the mother of the child (No. 14). 

The conclusions reached by Lionel Sewell and Dr. Guha accord well with what we might 
naturally expe<^ tohndoti this site. For, placed as Sind is on the western fKnge of India, with 
easy land and sea communications along the southern coasts of Western Asia, and with the great 
mountain zone all but overshadowing it on the north, it can hardly have failed, even at this 
early age, to have been the meeting ground, as Mesopotamia also was, of widely divergent 
types of humanity'—of Proto-AuAraloids from the Indian sub-continent, of Mediterraneans 
from along the southern shores of Asia, and of Alpines and Mongoloid-Al pines whose habitat 
was in the mountain zones respectively of Webern and Ka^crn Asia. And this craniological 
evidence as to the mingling of diverse racial types at Mohenjo-daro finds some measure of 
confirmation in the sculptured heads and figures unearthed on the site, one of which 
(PI. XCVIIl) appears to be mesaticramal, two (Pis. XCIX, 1—3, and C, 4—6) braehycranial, 
and one (PI. XCIX, 7—10) doHd^crantal, while the bronze statuette figured in PI. XCIV, 6—8, 
vividly calls to mind a Pspto-.Vlstraloid type ^ili common in the jungles of Central India. 
We should do well, however, not to attach overmuch weight at present to any of this evidence, 
bo far as the sculptures arc concerned, the artists were not anthropologies, and are hardly 
likely to have paid much attention to the shapes of the heads or to have given us very truthful 
transcripts of the originals. On the other hand, the skulls are far too few in number to 
warrant any conclusions being drawn from them as to the composition of the civic population. 

The same remark applies also to the skulls from Harappa ; for, though the human 
remains at that site arc proving more plentiful than at Mohenjo-daro, only three skulls have 
so far been examined and measured by Colonel Sewell and Dr. Cluh.’i, Two of these (Nos. 5440 
C and D) come from the fradional burial in Mound AB, which is referable to the Late III 
Period or thereabouts ^ ; the other (No. 7435 5 ) is from one of the jar*burials (also fmtlional) 
in Cemetery H, which are pO(^lerior to the Indus period as represented at Mohenjo-daro.* 
The two former are of an adult male and female, and arc said to be unmistakably 
brachyccphalic, with comparatively high-pitched nose. In Colonel Sewell’s opinion they 
correspond with the brachyccphalic type from Kish, and belong to the Alpine race—possibly 
to the Armcnoid subdivision of it. The other skull is *' mesaticephalic, with low cranial 
vault, medium nose and orbits, and marked alveolar prognathism ; the frontal portion is 
well developed but rather sloping and the supra-orbital ridges moderate It is said to be 
quite diftin^t in type from any of the other skulls (whether long-headed or broad-headed) 
found at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, and is regarded by Colonel Sewell and Dr Guha as pointing 
to the presence of a different race at the latter site. This view of Colonel Sewell’s and Dr. Guha’s 
is specially interesting, as it fits in with what the ftrange mode of jar-burial at Hatappaand the 
pe^iar decoration of the jars themselves would naturally lead us to infer, viz. that after the 
eclipse of the Indus civilization, some new race of people mu£t have e^ablished itself here. 
Obviously, however, many mote skulls from the same cemetery wril have to be examined 
before this tentative inference can be confirmed. 

So far, then, w our limited skeletal material is concerned, the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from it k that during the Late Period the population of Mohenjo-daro included 
at leaa the four racial types enumemted above ; but which, if any, of the four was indigenous 
in the Indus Valley and which, if any, was the prime author of the Indus civilization, 
are quepions that yet await solution. It may be, nay it is more than likely, that thk 
civilization was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of several—born, perhaps, 


' Cf, Chip. VI. p. B4. 
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rather of the soil itself and of the rivers than of the varied breeds of men which the)f suilained. 

For, as far back as its history can be traced, the population of Sind and the PanjSb has been 
a blend of many diverse elements, and there is no reason for assuming that it was other than 
heterogeneous in the earlier age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed connection between the Indus people and the Sumerians— The Indus 
it may be recalled that, before an)'thing whatever had been discovered ot the Indus civiJization, people i 
Dr. H. R. Hall proposed to locate the homeland of the Sumerians somewhere to the caSl of Dravidwn* ««1 
MesopotamLi, and suggested that they might belong to the same ethnic type as the Sumennui. 
Dmvidians of India, who, though now restricted to the South of India, are believed on 
linguistic and ethnological grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, 
including the Panjab, Sind, and Baluchi^n, where, as is well known, the Dravidbn speech _ _ 
is iStill preserved in the language of the BrUhuis. Following on the discoveries at Br^huui, 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa which revealed various points of resemblance between the material 
cultures of these places and of Sumer, it was natural that a fesh impetus should ^ given to 
this theory and that the resemblances referred to should y^nte^preted as additional proof 
of its correCbiess. Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well that we 
should realize on what a very insecure basis this theory really re^s. What, in erteCt, is the 
supposed similarity' of type between these two raceS'—the Sumerian and the Dravidian which 
is coming to be accepted as an established faCt ? Sir Arthur Keith says that the people 
who spoke Sumerian were dolichocephalic, with large brain capacity, like a certain seCfion Sumerian type, 
of the pre-dynailic Egyptians and like the present-day Mesopotamians. '* They had,’' 
he writes, " big, long, and narrow heads j their affinities were with the peoples of the 
Caucasian or European type, and w’e may regard South-weifern Asia as their cradle-land 
until evidence leading to a difftrent conclusion comes to light. Mr. WooHcy also 
states that, judging by their physical type, the Sumerians " were of the Indo-European 
^ock, in appearance not unlike the modern Arab On the other hand. Professor 
Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at Kish were Semitic 
and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian.* If, however, we are uncertain about the 
phv'sical type of the Sumerians, we are ju£^ as uncertain about that of the ancient ^ 
Dravidians, for the very good reason that we possess no remains whatever that can Dravidian type, 
be identified with them'. The modern Dravidian S^ock is officially described as t«mg 
'* of short ifature, complexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl i eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root 
but not so as to make the face appear flat ”, It would be absurd to assume that this represents 
the Dravidian type of J,ooO years ago. In the case of the Brahul-speaking people of 
Baluchblan we know that, though they have preserved the Dravidic speech of their ancestors, 
they have entirely failed to preserve their racial charafter, which thanks to continuous 
recruitment from without has now become mainly Iranian * ; and we know, also, that the 
Dravidian type in the south of the peninsula has been largely transformed by the free admixture 
of aboriginal, i.e, Proto-Auif rabid, blood as well perhaps as of other dements. So shadowy, 
indeed, is the dislinftion between the Dravidians and many of the aboriginals, t^t m the 
case of the Munda-speaking people moiil authorities incline to doubt if any distincbon at all 


* Cf Sir AriLur KriUi in Hall and Woolky. AI'VioN, vd. i. pp. aiO-4o,and WtdJty, Tia Sumen^M,, p. 6 . 
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can be drawji. Any attempt, therefore, to equate the Sumerians with the ancient Dravidians 
is complicated at the outset by the difficulty of defining cither the Sumerian or the Dravidian 
type.* if, as moil authorities on the sutyeft maintain, the Dravidians came out of the weft 
and entered India as invaders, we might suppose that they were originally related to the 
Mediterraneans who are represented at Kish, Anau, Nal, and Mohenjo-daro (where the 
targeft propi>rtion of skulls belong to this type), and that the type was subsequently transtormed 
in India itself by intermarriage with proto-Auftraloids and others. If, however, they were 
indigenous, as others hold, in India, we muft suppose that they were proto-Aoftraloid in 
origin and developed their Dravidian charaftcr by intermingling with foreign elements and 
by processes of natural evolution. But, in whatever direftion they may have moved, whether 
from eaft to weft or weft to caft, it would obviously be very rash in the present uncertain 
ftate of our knowledge to endeavour to identify as “ Dravidian either the skulls classed by 
Colonel Sewell as Proto-Au^lraloid (Nos. 1, 1 1 and M) or those classed as Mediterranean 
(Nos. 6, 7, 9, lo, 19, and ^6) ; rasher ftill to identify any of these skulls as “ Sumerian ”» 

It remains, finally, to consider if there are any grounds for identifying the authors of the 
Indus civilization with the Indo*Aryans of Vedic literature. Here, again, the ethnological 
aspeft of the problem Is beset with difficulties. The Indo-Aryan type of Northern India 
is described by cthnologifts as *' generally tall of ftature, with fair complexion, dark eyes, 
plentiful hair on face, long head, narrow and prominent but not spcdally long nose **. This 
type would accord well enough with what the Vedas tell us of the Indo-Aryans, whose features 
and fair complexion were not infrequently contraSled with those of the dark-skinned, noseless 
Dasyus, and in the case oi the Indo-Aryans it is a plausible supposition that the exclusiveness 
of their cafte syftem tended to keep their ftock more than usually pure. £vcn so, however, 
W'e cannot be sure that thetr type has not been greatly modified in the course of the centuries, 
nor can we, without more precise data in the shape of contemporary human remains, determine 
to what race or races they were physically related. It is ftill debatable whether they were 
blonde Nordics, or brunette Mediterraneans or broad-headed Alpines (though this is hardly 
likely) or perhaps a mixture of all three. Kut, although for this reason the human remains 
at Mobenjo-daro affiardno help in this queftion, a comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures 
shows inconteftably that they were unrelated. Thus, the pifture of Indo-Aryan society' 
portrayed in the Vedas is that of a partly paftoral, partly agricultural people, who have not yet 
emerged from the village ftatc, who have no knowledge of life in cities or of the complex 
economic organization which such life implies, and whose houses are nondescript affairs 
conftrufted largely of bamboo. At Mohenjo-daro and Harappl, on the other hand, we 
have densely populated cities with solid, commodious houses of brick equipped with adequate 
sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. The metals which the lndo-.\ryans used 
in the time of the Klgveda are gold and copper or bronze • but a little later, in the rime of 
the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, these metnis are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensils and vessels are sometimes 
made of ftone—a relic of the Neolithic Age—^as well as of copper and bronze. Of iron there 
is no veftige. For olfensive weapons the Vedic-Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear, 
dagger, and axe, and for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
also have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, but, like the Mesopotamians and 
fllgyprians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of ftone, sometimes of metal ; while, 

* In the ej' vol, the funlbrit^' of tbe SuTticrian imi DniddiAn etiuui: is itid 1 q be 
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on the other hand, defensive armour is quite unknown to them—a faift which muift 
have told against them in any contents with mailed and helmeted foes. The Vedic-AryanS 
are a nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a general aversion to fish, since there 
is no direft mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus people fish is a common 
article of diet, and so, too, are molluscs, turtles, and other aquatic creatures,* In the lives 
of the Vedic’Aryans the horse plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many 
nations from the northern grasslands. To the people of Mohenjo-daro and Harapjw 
the horse seems to have been unknown ; it has no place, at any rate, among the many 
animals figured at these places, and, though some hones ol a horse tabttllas) were 

found on the surface at the former site, it is more than probable that they belonged to a 
later, maybe quite modern, period. By the Vcdic-Aryans the tow is prized above all other 
animals and regarded with special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow is ot no 
particular account, its place with them being taken by the bull, the popuhirlty of whose 
cult IS attefled by the numerous figurines and other representations of this animal. Ol the 
tiger there is no mention in the Vedas, and of the elephant but littlep but both these 
animals arc familiar to the Indus people. The Vedic religion is normally antconic. At 
Mohenjo-daro and liarappa iconism is everywhere apparent. In the Vedic pantheon the 
female element is almo^ wholly subordinate to the male, and neither the Mother Cioddess 
nor Siva ^with whom, however, the Vedic Rudra was afterwards to be identified) has any 
place among its members. Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Goddess and Siva 
arc prominent, and the female elements appeal’ to be co-equal with, if not to predominate 
over, the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the foremo^ deities of the Veda, and the domestic 
hearth or firepit {a^m-kuada) is a charafteristic feature of every house. In the houses of 
Mohenjo-daro the firepit is conspicuously lacking.^ To the Indo-Aryan phallic worship 
was abhorrent. Among the Indus people there is abundant evidence of its existence. 

As times goes on, doubtless many other salient points of difference will be revealed, 
but for the moment the above will suffice to demonstrate how wide is the gulf between the 
Indus and Vedic civilizations. Now it may, perhaps, be argued that the difference between 
them is a diffi^rence of time only i that the Vcdic civilization was either the progenitor or 
the lineal descendant of the Indus civilization. Neither hypothesis, 1 tear, is tenable, l^t 
us assume, in the firsl place, that the Vedic civiUzatioii preceded and led up to the Indus 
civilization. On this hypothesis the progress from the village to the city slate and from 
the nondescript houses of the Vedic period to the massive brick architeCliJTc of Mohenjo-daro 
and HatappI would find a lexical explanation, though we should have to populate a long 
interval of rime in order to account for the evolution. But what about other cultural 
features ? If the Vedic culture antedated the Indus, how comes it that iron and 
defensive armour and the horse, which ore charai^eti^ic of the former, are unknown 
to the latter ? Or how comes it that the bull replaces the cow as an obje^ of worship in the 
Indus period, only to be displaced a^in by the cow in succeeding ages ? Or, again, how 
comes It that the Indus culture betrays so many survivals of the Neolithic Age—in the 
shape of itone implements and vessels—if the copper or bronze and iron culture of the 
Indo-Aryans inten-ened between the two ? Clearly these considerations put out of court 
any solution of the problem which postulates an eiirlicr date for the Vedic than tor the Indus 
civilization. But if it was not earlier, are there any grounds for supposing that it was evolved 
out of the latter f In other words, could the Indo-Aryans have been the authors of the 
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Indus ^ well as of the Vedic civilization ? Here, again, we are faced with a like dilcri^iia. 
For, though on this assumption we could account for such phenomena m the introduction 
of iron, of the horse, and of body armour, all of which might have signalized merely a later 
phase of the same culture, we are wholly at a loss to explain how the Indo-Aryans came to 
relapse from the city to the village ilate, or how, having once evolved excellent houses of buck, 
they afterwards contented themselves with inferior ^fruftures of bamboo; or how, having 
once worahipped Siva and the liftga and the Mother Goddess, they ceased to do m in me 
Vedic Period, but returned to their worship later ; or how, having once occupied Smd, they 
subsequently loil all memory of that country and of the Lower Indus, 

We need not, however, labour the subjeft further. Knough has been said to show that, 
from whatever angle we view these civtliaations, it is impossible to discover tor them 
a common source, or to explain their divergent charaffers on any hypothesis other than that 
fhe Vedic was not only the later of the two, but that it had an independent development. 

And this bringa us to another (]ueition. Are we to assume that the Vedic followed 
direflly after the Indus civilization in the Pajjjab, or that there was an internal between 
them f in Chapter XXIII Professor Langdon expresses the view that the Aryans in India are 
far more ancient than history has hitherto admitted. “ Their migration,” he writes, 
“ across Anatolia, where traces of them are found in the inscriptions of the Hittite capital 
as early as the seventeenth century b.c., is an hypothesis entirely contradictory to the new 
situation revealed by the discoveries in the Indus Valley, Far more likely is it that the 
Aryans in India are the oJdeit representatives of the 1 ndo-Germank race.” Professor 1 jngdon 
does not seek to identify the Indo-Aryans with the authors of the Indus civilization, hut he 
is led by his theory on the derivation of the BrShml from the Indus script to infer that the 
Arpns muii have been eftabllsheJ in India and in contaft with those authors long before the 
middle of the second miilennium B.c,, when, according to the majority of Vedic scholars, they 
firS entered India, With this view of Professor Langdon’s I muil confess that 1 find it 
impossible to agree. His derivation of early Brahm! from the Indus script may or may not 
be suUlantiated, Granted, however, that it is well founded, and granted, too, that it was 
the Indo-Aryans who evolved the BrlhmT script out of the Indus piftographic signs, is there 
any evidence that they did this before the latter half of the second millennium a.c. f So far 
as 1 am aware, not a shred. The remains at Mohenjo-daro may not carry us later than the 
fiiil quarter of the third millennium e.c., but we cannot suppose, because this particular city 
ceased to exlif then or because Harappa may have followed suit a few centuries afterwards, 
that therefore the Indus civilization was totally eclipsed at that time. On the contrary, the 
remains at fhukar only a score of miles or so from Mohenjo-daro sccm to indicate that this 
civilization lingered on long after the disappearance of both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The days of its glory had doubtless passed ; but, even so, there Is no ju^lification for supposing 
that so all important an art as that of writing would have ceased to be practised. In my own 
view nothing has yet been found either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa that confiifts witli the 
orthodox theory that the Indo-Aryans entered the Paiijiib about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c.; but from the pifhire we get in the Vedas of the pre-Aryan ftopulation, 1 incline 
to think that the Indus civilization could then have been but a mere shadow of its 
former self. 
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THE STUPA AREA 
L THE BUDDHIST STUPA AND MONASTERY 



itself, this mound rises some 72 feet above the surrounding country and 227 feet 
above mean sea leveL On the eaft it breaks abruptly away to the plain ; on the other three 
sides, where there arc many solid ruins of the Indus Period to resist denudation, the slope 



HE loftie^ of all the mounds at Mohenjo-daro is the one near the north-weill corner The mound uid 
of the site, crowned by the Buddhi^ ^pa and monastery. Including the ^tupa it* eieavetion. 


is more gradual. 

The Buddhi^ monuments on the sunimiit of this mound were mainly excavated by 
Mr, R. D, Banerji in 1922—3 ; the deeper digging in the prehiSioric Virata beneath them 
was ^ted by Mr. Baneiji, but chiefly done by Mr, B, L. Dhama under my own direction 
In 1925-6. In the account which follows of Mr. Baneiji’s excavations 1 have made 
whatever use was possible of the excavator’s own report alluded to above and have ab^traOed 
from it everything that seemed necessary. Where, as sometimes happens, my own 
conclusions differ from his, the faff has generally been noted. If in certain cases this lus not 
been done. It Is because the knowledge we have gained of Mohenjo-daro and its remains 
during the la£l five years has cleared up many problems that were obscure when Mr. Banerji 
fir^l Parted his excavations and no useful purpose would now be served by recapitulating 
theories that are no longer tenable. 

The Buddhiil monuments brought to light by Mr. Banerji comprise a spacious Th* budding* 
quadrangle open to the sky, with a lofty itupa in its middle and rows of monailic buildings "ud their 
enclosing it on the four sides (PL XVI). The whole complex of these monuments, including 
Oupa, courtyard, and surrounding monastery, was many times repaired or rebuilt—on each 
occasion at a successively higher level. Thus, the original pavement of the courtyard was 
20 feet below the bottom of the ilQpa drum^ ; the next floor was 1 to 2 feet above it, and 
then followed a succession of at Icaft three more floors, the laft nearly 6 feet higher than the 
original one. It is to be understood, however, that the intervals between these various floors 
is by no me^ns uniform ; for it was only when a floor had sunk in places or became uneven 
that the surface was again levelled up and a new floor laid at a higher level. Hence in one 
spot the ddbris intervening between, say, the fii^ and second floors may be a foot in 
thickness, at another it may be two. The relative levels of these floors, as well as of those in 
the surrounding cells and other chambers, are indicated, as nearly as it has been possible to 
ascertain them, in the seffion on PL XVI, Of three of these pavements, the levels are 
determined by actual remains i of the two others, which are shown in dotted lines, they 
have been calculated from the indications afforded by the additions to the ^tflpa plinth.' 

> Or 44 feet ipprorimitely above the Iwtl of (he plain, and 199 feet above mean «a-JeveI. 
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The lowcITl pavement in the series is composed of kilti-burnt bncks taken from the 
older buildings of the “ Indus period. The bricks are laid flat» in a double course, with 
mud mortar between ; beneath them is a foundation of crude brick about i foot in thickness 
rearing on the levelled debris of prehistoric Sruftures, The second pavement is also ot 
burnt brick, rt^ng on crude brick. The succeeding pavement was laid with less care, on a 

foundation of debris. . , . - i 

The original stupa, which ilood near the middle of the courtyard and which was 
probably the first of the monuments to be erected here by the Buddhi^s, sprang from a little 
lower level than the earliest of the pavements. The l^y of it is s^lI concealed by later 
accretions in the core of the edifice, but sufficient is visible on the east face, where some ot 
these accretions have disappeared, to show that it had a width trom north to south of juit 
over 50 feet. Its length from cail to weil cannot be precisely determined, but, including 
the £leps on its cailern side, some of which ^lill ext^, It could not have fallen short of 
74 feet. To the plinth of this original ^trufture {vide seaion on Tl. XVt) there was added 
later on a low retaining wail round about the base, and at the same time the second 
pavement was laid over the courtyard. From the fad that the foundations of the retaining 
walls are not carried down to the original pavement, it may salcly be Inferred that a certain 
amount of debris had accumulated in the meantime and the level of the courtyard had 
thereby been automatically raised. The third addition to the plinth rcSs directly on the 
remains of the retaining wall (II), at a height of somewhat more than 3 feet above 
the original pavement. In conformity with a common Buddhiil practice, (his addition may 
have taken the form of a complete envelope to the plinth, and possibly to the bedy of the 
original dupa as well ; but if this was so, mod of the envelope has long since crumbled to 
ruin. Tlie foundations of the laA addition (IV) spring from a level fully $ feet above the 
original flooring, and the pavement associated with it mu^t have been at leail another half 
a foot higher. That a long period of time muSl have elapsed between the building of the 
original fabric and the latent casing will be obvious to anyone familiar with the very slow rate 
at which the floor levels rose around this type of ancient monument, Mr. Bancrji estimates 
it at some three or four centuries at leail, aud, judging by the accumulation on many other 
Buddhist sites, this eftimate appears reasonable, though, as we shall see anon, I do not share 
Mr. Banerjt's view as to the date at which the itupa was firft erefled. 

In relation to the quadrangle around it, the position of the ^upa is not fitridtly 
symmetrical, for the reason no doubt that, as already indicated, it was the firil ot the 
buildings to be erected by the Buddhists on this site, and the plan of the others, that is of 
the courtyard and monailcry, had to conform to the reilriified space available on the summit 
of the mound. On the north the distance between the ilupa platform and the surrounding 
cells is about ; on the south about 2o feet; on the wcil between 12 and 14 feet \ and 

on the cail about 34 feet The masonry of the plinth was From firil to lail of a somewhat 
rough and ready kind compared with that of the prchi^oric monuments beneath. No 
bonding material save mud was used, and much of that has been washed out. The bricks, 
which are kiln burnt and manifestly taken from the older remains round about, are laid 
in alternate courses of headers and ^retchers, but the bond between them is frequently 
broken, and the joints are often more than an inch in thickness. 

Measured from the firit pavement to the base of the drum the height of the plinth 
' is 20 feet, unusually lofty for a jtupa of such, moderate dimensions. The approach to it was 
in the middle of its eastern side, and was more than ordinarily elaborate. It consisted of a 
series of iteps and landings (Nos. 60 to 63 on plan), which led upwards into a narrow 
vestibule (64) measuring 27 ft. 6 in. wide, by 5 ft. 7 in. from front to back. On the 
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opposite side of this veftibule was a shoFt passage (65), from which two flights of 
^eps ascended north and south to the top of the platform ; and closing the passage at its 
weAern end was a small imagt-chapel, or niche, the floor of which, though now dcAroycd, 
appears to have l>een 3 ft. 9 in, aliove the pavement ol: the passage (PI. XVII, /r). This image 
niche is 7 feet deep hy 4 ft* 6 in. wide, and occupies a particularly prominent position, being 
direftly opposite to, though slightly above, the approaching Aairway, In It Mr, Baiierji 
found some remains of a Aatue of the Buddha, seated cross-legged, probably on a lotus 
throne. The core of the image, he says, was of brick covered with a coating of mud, which 
had originally been painted or gilt, 

The flights of Sleps leading up front I he passage 64 arc 3 ft- it in. wide, with trtrads 
Iwtw'ecn fo and 11 inches deep and risers 8 inches high. Eight Steps survive of the stairway 
on the south, seven of that on the north. Whether the flights were originally continued 
in the same direAlon, viz. one to ihe north and the other to the south, up to the top of the 
platform, or whether they were returned wcAward, there arc now no indications to show , 
it is probable, however, that they were continued in the same direillon. 

In order to provide sufficient space for the stepped approach at the e:iA end of the plinth, 
the Aupa was erd^cd, not dircilly in the middle of the plinth, but a little to the weit of it. 
I’hc dome of the nionument has long since disappeared and all that is left is the lowcr^part 
of the circular drum, which is Aili Aanding to a height of 8 ft. 4 plinth. ^ Ihis 

drum, the full diameter of which appears to have been about 33 tt. 6 in., b hollow in the 
centre and composed of sun-dried bricks measuring il-i in. by 5^ in. by ii in*, laid in mud 
mortar with close regular joints. Long before Mr. Banerji^s arrival, villagers are said to have 
excavated beneath the hollow middle of the drum, to a depth of some 14 feet, in the hope of 
finding hidden treasure, and to have lighted upon a relic casket. Some fragments of this 
relic casket, which was of alabaster, were subsecj^uently found by Mr, Banerji in the ddbris, 
but not enough to allow of its reconAruiftion. 

From the faft that the sun-dried bricks on the inner facing of the drum were kid with 
care .and presented a smooth appearance, Mr, Banerji was led to Inter that the Aupa was 
originally intended to be hallow, and on the Arength of a few small fragments of painted 
plaAer which W'ere found by his assiAant, Mr, Wartekar, while clearing the weAern side of 
the Aupa plinth, he also inferred that the interior inuA have been plaAercd and painted* 
These inferences are not unreasonable tor there seems little purpose in giving a smooth 
finish to the brickwork inside the drum, it it was merely to be fliled in with clay or d6bris , 
nevertheless, 1 confess to some hesitation in accepting them, firA because there is not a trace 
of plaAer in the drum itself and nothing to show that the pUAer fragments found by 
Mr, Wartekar ever came from the interior ; secondly, because among all the BuddhiA Aupas 
known to us in India there is not one, so far as I am aware, fashioned in the manner suggeAed 
by Mr, Banerji ; thirdly, because a dome of sun-dried brick could not have been safely 
conAruAed over so large a chamber. In building both circular and stjuare-based Aijpas 
it was cuAomarj' firA to ereft the enclosing wall (which might or might not be strengthened 
by walls radiating from the centre) and then to fill up the inside with more or less solid 
debris. Chambers of not inconsiderable size for the reception of relics are, it is true, not 
infrequently found in the heart of such AruAures, but none of the many relic chambers I have 
seen are at all comparable in size with this supposed one at Mohenjo-daro, nor were their 
walls ever adorned with mural paintings. Ail things considered, therefore, I incline to the 
view that the interior of (he drum was filled tn as usual and covered with a dome of the 

cQstomarjT pattern. - j u rx 

Parenthetically, it may here be added that the fragments of pkAer found on the weAem 
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side of the plinth were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore traces of fi^rts 
and decorative designs, as well as fragmentaiy inscriptions in Brahmt^ and Kharoslithl. 
Among the latter Mr. Baneiji recogniied the word samaita (Skr. iramaxa) in lettering of the 
Kushan epoch, but whether of the early or late part of tt, is disputable. 

Original draisn The reiioratlon of the ^upa sketched in Fig. 9 is meant merely to give the reader a rough 
of tiupa. idea of the appearance it is likely to have presented in the days of the Kushans. So far as 

the drum and dome and crowning features are concerned, the sketch is based on data gleaned 
from more or less contemporary monuments at Thul Mir Rukin in the same Diilrift of 
Larkina, at Mirpur-Khas, in the Thar and Pirkar Dislridl, and at Tamla in the Panjlb, but 
the elevation even of the plinth is little more than su^eilive ; for the brickwork is so denuded 
that it is impossible to be sure of its original contour. 



in Grouped about the main ^upa in the courtyard were the relics of several small 

eouityard. monuments of the same class, but nothing was left of them except their plinths, and, as will 
be evident from PI. XV, even these were in the lail ^ages of decay. Besides these small 
dupas, wluch subsequently had to be removed, Mr. Banerji unearthed a few objefb of £lone 
while clearing the eailem end of the courtyard. These included a slab of red sandilone, 
2 feet in length, which he took to be a seat, two kgs of the same material belonging to this 
or another seat, and two broken lids of vessels or relic caskets. 

The Monastery. On all four sides of the courtyard are ranges of cells and other apartments belonging 
to the monafiery. Like the ^pa plinth, these itrudhires are all built of kiln-burnt brick 
taken foom older ftrufhires, and laid in mud initead of mud and gypsum, as many of the 
prehi^ric buildings were.* On the analogy of other monasteries of the Kushan period, 
it may be assumed that they possessed two Coreys with a wooden verandah in front—that is, 
focing inwards towards the courtyard—which would serve at once to shield them from the 

* See p. tj iirftm. 
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sun and provide access to the chambers on the upjrer floot^ The rcK>f would be carried on 
timbers and covered with mud^ with a silg'ht slope inwards towards the court, the ratn-water 
from which would be carried off by a drain passing beneath one or other of the ceI 1 s« ^ This 
was the usual design adopted in Buddhiit nionaii:eries at this period, and, though in this case 
no traces of the upper storey or verandah has survived^ the large quantities of ashes found 
by Mr» Banerji in the courtyard* on the plinth of the sftupa and in the cells the outcome, 
obviously, of a general conflagration—point to the existence of far more timberwork than 
would be needed for a range of single-^torcyed brick buildings, without any verandah- 

Round the courtyard and against the inner face of the monastery, was a low wall (RR in Low waU round 
plan and sedions) which was evidently contemporary with the original pavement but courtfird- 
subsequently repaired and heightened as the level in the courtyard rose. It served, no doubt,^ 
to ilrengthcn the foundations of the monailery and probably also to support the timbering of 
the verandah, which we may suppose to have been carried on brackets inflcad of the more 
usual pillars, since the space between the £tupa and cells was too conilnfted for a pillared 
verandahs At the same time this low wall would provide a convenient seat for the monks 
when sitting in the courtyard. 

The entrance to the monailery was on the eaft side of the quadrangle diredly opposite the EntTMic* to 
steps leading up to the ^upa. Here there was a ve^libule (4 in plan) measuring 25 ft, 6 in. monwtery and 
by 13 ft. 6 in*j with a doorway in the middle of its weilern side, and doubtless another adjauunff 
doorway corresponding to it in its eaftern, though the latter is so mined that all vestiges of 
the doorway have disappeared^ Immediately to the right, that is, to the north of this veftihulc, 
is a smaU diapcl (3), Mr* Banerji found eight fragments of stucco painted with 

alternating bands of red and black and belonging, as he supposed, to the robe of 

a Buddha flgurc, as well as the torso of a clay image of a Bodhisattva with a necklace or garland, 
coloured red, around its neck. The walls of the chapel appear to have been plaftered with 
mud and painted. The debris here also contained a few bits of moulding—pink in colour— 
which the excavator surmised to have belonged to an edging over a dado. On the floor of 
the chapel were two separate pavements of brick, corresponding with those in the large hdU 
] and as well as in many of the cells. As a foundation for the latter of the two pavements, 

Mr. Banerji notes that 3 to 4 inches of sand had been spread over the earlier pavement followed 

by three courses of sun-dned brick. ^ 

Next to this chapel, on its north side, is a long narrow chamber (2) with two fleps at the Stairway to 
entrance, one of which consiiSls of limcilone blocks taken from the covering of a prehistoric npp*r twr* 
drain. Although all the other ^lep have perished, there can be little doubt that this chamber 
contained a iiaircasc ascending to the upper £lorey. In the contemporary monaiicry at 
Jauhan, near Taxila, the ^bdrease is placed, for the sake of convenience, next to the cha^l, 
in order, no doubt, that the monks might pay their devotions at the latter before ascending 
to their quarters in the upper ilorey. Manife^Hy, also, it would make for the convenience 
of the monks occupying cells on the fUil floor that both chapel and staircase should adjoin 

the ntalii entrance, ■ u it t 

The large hall in the north*eait corner beyond the staircase, which incisures nearly ^ 

44 feet long by aS feet broad, I take to have been a Hall of .\sBembIy—a usual if Assembly. 

not bdispensable adjundl in the larger monaitcries of this period. Its belong to 

two periods. The earlier, which corresponds both as to level and cqnftruthon with the^ 

lowcft pavement of the courtyard, h composed of burnt brick laid flat on a foundation ot 

mud a few inches in thickness ; the latter, which h about a foot above the earlier, is aJs^ of 

burnt brick, but laid on a foundation of mud about r ft. 6 in. m thickness. The weftem 

and southern walls were recon^trufted when the floor was raised, the western being entirely 
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rebittlt, while the southern was strengthened by the addition of an extra length of walling 
on its northern face fK-h)) behind which the original wall can ^ill be seen, ^ As thus 

rcconilruftcd, both these walls were relieved by flat shallow pilasters, 4 ft. 510. wide, 
projefUng 6 in. from the wall face and tapering upwards for a height of a feet above the floor. 
These piiaitcTTS start from the level of the later floor and are doubtless contemporary with 
if, There arc corresponding pilailcrs also in the two corners of the Hail that have suraved. 
'Fhc northern and eastern walls have almoSl completely disappeared, but it may safely be 
presumed that they also were relieved with similar features. 

In the centre of the hall are seven square plinths of brick masonry. Three of thwc 
(A, B, and C), which arc on the central axis north and south, spring from the level of the earlier 
floor, the other four (D, F, H, and J) from the level of the later floor, two of them (D and F) 
being laid partly over the older plinths A and B. The former arc approximately ^ ft. ^ in. 
square ; the latter 4 ft. 7 in. square and about 2 ft. in height. Evidently all these plinths 
served as the bases of pillars for the support of the roof, and, indeed, in the case of the plinth F 
the firft course of brickwork belonging to the round shaft of the pillar is Still preserved. 
Originally — that is, at the time when the earlier floor was laid — there were three pillars down 
the middle of the hall ; but later on, when the floor was raised and the walls reconiftruftcd, 
the single row of pillars was replaced by two rows with three pillars in each. Unfortunately, 
two of the later pillars in the row have entirely disappeared along with the eaitern wall. 

Common room The second large hall, which adjoins the entrance ve^bule on the sooth, is the largelt 

or refectory. apartment in the monaifery. It has an area of 41 feet by 22 feet and is entered from the 
courtyard by a doorway 5 ft, 4 in. wide with two ileps on the inner sidc.‘ Inside the Hall 
arc two pavements corresponding with those in the “ Assembly Hall ” and vc^ifaule. On 
the earlier of these ^tatid the remains of three brick plinths, which, like the older ones in the 
Assembly Hall, are set in a row down the middle of the hall on its N.-S. axis and doubtless 
served a similar purpose, viz. as bases of pillars for the support of the roof. Originally, they 
measured a little over 5 feet square, he. the same as their counterparts in the “ Hall of 
Assembly but later on were twice reconftru6fed and enlarged. These reconliruftions 
arc quite clear in the plinth M at the north end of the row, the firft of them having been 
cfTcftcd when the floor level had risen only some 4 Inches above the original pavement, the 
next when the second brick pavement was laid at a height of about i ft. 7 in. above the 
original one. 

To what use this second hall was put can only be surmised. It is more simply designed 
than the other hall, and for that reason is less likely to have been the ** Assembly Hall ", 

It may have been used as a " common room ", or at one time perhaps as a refedlory; but, 

if I am right in supposing that the group of rooms outside the south-west corner were kitchens, 
ftorcrooms, and pantries, it is probable that, after they were built, the refeftory algo would 
have been located there. It should be added that, at the time when the later brick pavement 
was laid, the southern wall of this hall was reinforced by an inner lining, i ft. 9 in. 
in thickness, juii as the southern wall of the Assembly Hall was, and a similar lining was also 
provided at the same time on the inner face of the weft wall on each side of the entrance 
fteps, the lining south of the fteps being i ft. 2 in. and that to the north of them i ft. 9 in. 
in thickness. 

Foundations ai At the south-eaft comer of the monaftery the ground shelved away very rapidly, and 

Sw-E. comer, consequently the eift wall of the common room or refectory, as well as of the corner room 6, 

had to be carried down 6 feet lielow the surface and ftrengthened on the outside by a heavy 
foundation abutment nearly 7 feet in thickness (PP in plan). 

1 Wlwn tLc flwf iw fii]siMj| Lhc ihrafiolfl of the doorway was also raiicd to a oorresponding degree. 
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Thus, oti the ea£t side oi the monailery there were two large common rooms, an entrance Monks’ 
veftibulc, image shrine, and staircase leading to the upper Florey, On the other three sides quarten, 
were the quarters of the monks. The majority of these comprised two apartments—an 
inner one for sleeping and an outer one for living purposes. The bc^l of these quarters arc 
those on the north side of the quadrangle. Here the sleeping rooms are equal in size to mo^l 
of the living rooms, while the quarters numbered 37 and 38 at the north-we^ corner arc the 
biggeSl in the monastery, No. 37, which was no doubt the living room, being in the form 
of a gnomon. On this side, too, there are separate passages (41 and 48) communicating 
with two of the rear rooms. To what use the narrow chamber 40 was put, there is nothing 
to show. Its long narrow plan suggests that it was an image shrine, like No. 3 1 
hardly likely that there would have been two such shrines in the residential quarters. 

bn the south and weSf sides some of the sleeping rooms (e.g. Nos, 17, 19, 31, and 35) 
rery small, being no more than 3 to 4 feet in width — ju^f sufficient, that is, for a bed , 

_ P . .1 » 1 ■ n_I _r I_ _i-k- ^5 


arc very 


and they are placed, moreover, at the side in^ead of in the rear of the living rooms 
originalty planned, the monaiterj- possessed fifteen of these double quarters on the gmund 
floor and presumably about twenty-five on the firil floor, since there would be few, ir any, 
common rooms above, and the space therefore which the latter occupied on the ground floor 
would be free for additional cells on the fir^l floor. Thus, the number of monks accommodated 
in this monastery may be estimated at forty or thereabouts. Among the living quarters 
on the ground floor 1 do not include Nos, 25, 27, and 29, as there is no sleeping room 
connefted with them, and it Is probable, therefore, that they were used for other purposes. 

'I'he large chambers at the back of the living quarters on the northern side axe not part Additjoiul 
of the original design. 'I'hcy were added later on, some of them probably when the ilupa ' 

and mo nailery were repaired, probably in the third century a.d., and others ibll later, as 
indicated by the different hatching in the plan. It is to be underiload, hou^ver, that the T* 

remains of these apartments are very fragmentary, and it is impossibe to affirm anyttung 
definite regarding their purpose or date beyond the faft that they were later additions. The 
group of rooms numbered 26, ayn, 29^1 30'J behind the southern end ot the wejern 

raneej may also be a subsequent addition, as their walls are not tended with thoac o t c 
cells in front of them. Judging by the plans of other monasteries of the Kushan period, 

! surmise that they served as kitchens, pantries, and Storerooms, and, it this surmise is corre , 
it Is highly improbable that they were contemporary with the original edifice. Up to the 
end of the third century, if not later, it was unusual to have kitchens, pantries, and the like 
attached to monaiCleries. Before that the monks seem to have begged and «ten their food 
in the towns, or to have prepared it, each for himself, in his own cell. It was not 
until conditions became more luxurious that common kitchens, iioreremms, and other such 
amenities were provided, and the monks thus enabled to devote more time to their religious 

and literary activities, *1 j - r .l 

As to ^Imflural and other features, there Is little in the much mutilated rums ot the 

monks' apartments to be chronicled. In moil of the rooms round the quadrangle there 
were two well-laid floors of burnt brick corresponding with the bnek floors ot the courtyard 
and common rooms on the eaftern side, and, besides these, there were remains of other floors, 
which were probably contemporary with the later recon^ruibons of the flupa already alluded 
to, though it is to be noted that the floors in the interior of the cells were sometimes lower 
than the corresponding floor of the courtyard. An Ulu^lration 

one another in the cells can be seen in the seftional drawing on PI. XVI, which pass« 

through cell 24. Here there were three well-defined floors of burnt brick, the iowemosl 
corresponding with the firft pavement of the court, the next with the second, and the 
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uppemioa probably with the third, noMthilanding that it was some i ft. 6 in. lower than 

the adual level of the courtyard at that time. , ^ ^ ^ 

The interior walls of the cells were plailered with fine mud and perhaps painted as vrell, 
since Mr. Banerji found traces of red and white paint in Room 27, though, in view of the fett 
that this room was probably not a living room, it is permissible to infer that the de^ration 
found on its walls was not a charaaeri^bc of the ordinary cells. One of the quartera C^o. 30) 
is unique in possessing a deep niche, possibly a cupboard, in its south wall while leading 
oflF from another is a curious torpedo-shaped chamber (No- ^^2 on the south side) 
which deserves more than passing notice (PL XVII, i). As may be seen from the plan, this 
narrow little apartmenf conununicateB with the small room 23 and through it with the larger 
room 24. Mr. Baneiji took it to be a tomb, and says that it was formed at some later date 
by the creftion of a wall from north to south across chamber 23. That this however, was 
not the case, is evident from the faft that the cross wall referred to between 22 and 23 is bon^d 
into the other walls and mu^l therefore have been an integral part of the monastery, wheri 
it was fina ereded. In the ddbris of this chamber Mr. Banerji found a large number of 
pots with pointed ends, which he took to be burial urns, and he adds that many of the pots 
in the lower layers were *' arranged one over the other, the lowe^ being placed on ring-shaped 
slands **. He states, moreover, that “ two large earthen jars were also discovered here, 
both of which contained smaller burial urns, each of which in its turn contained uncalaned 
human bones in crude crudblc-shapcd terra-cotta reliquaries. After clearing the mass of 
burial urns we came across a crude relic casket made of coarse-grained sandilone measuring 
6 inches approximately in diameter with a round cavity in its centre. This cavity was i inch 
deep and was covered with a very small lid made of conch-shell. A larger lid of marble was 
laid on the smaller one. Three round copper coins of Vasudeva, of the Siva and Bull type, 
were discovered in the upper layer of debris. In the larger burial jars of this room we found 
a number of uncalcined bones, which were too large to be contained in the smaller burial 
urns with pointed ends. Evidently this little shrine was regarded as very holy and ^ 
a favourite spot for the deposit of burial urns ". 1 quote Mr. Bancrji’s own words in view 

of the manifest difficulty- of explaining the faifts as recorded by him. That the chamber is 
part and parcel of the Buddhift mona£tery cannot be que^ioned. How came it then to 
contain the same type of small pointed vessels (which he culls '* burial urns ”, but which in 
the Indus Period were almost certainly drinking goblets) that are so charaaeri^tic of the Indus 
Period ? Are we to infer that these vessels remained in use right down to the time of the 
Kushans ? Or, in the alternative, that for some inscrutable reason the Buddhift monks 
preserved these relics of an older dviliaation in this small chamber ? • And how, again, are 
we to explain the presence of layers upon layers of pots and debris in a chamber provided 
with an open doorway and never apparently walled up ? But for the fads as dated by 
Mr, Banerji, one might naturally have supposed that this chamber contained a daircase 
ascending to the second dorey and that the space beneath the daircasc was filled in with 
ddbris, which, if taken from the ruins round about, might well have contained pottery and 
other objeds belonging to the Indus Period. But, unless Mr. Banerji’s observation is at 
fault in regard to the details, this explanation will not meet the case, and we mu^ leave the 
riddle unsolved. Let it be added, however, that although no other example of such a burial 

I RcgariiiiE thoe paifited drinking gobku, itij? rtmaiks in Chap. IV, p. 37 . [ tliinic there » Utile doubt that 

the goblet* found in Chambef li uc of the Indus Period, and came fronj the surroonding miiu, where ten* of thoniands 
of them are to be Ibond in the debris. Probably tb^ were used in Chamber ii merely <s «fl mhlling beneath the ftaircaie 
which I presume in hare eriAed there. 
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chamber in a BuddhliV motiailcry is known to u?, and though prima facie it is unlikely that 
such a chamber would have been specially made amid the living quarters of the monks, these 
reasons are not in themselves sufficient to justify us in discarding the excavator’s explanation. 

Another find, which Mr. Banerji interprets as a po^l-cremation burial, was made by 
him in chamber sy, and has to be considered along with the aforesaid deposit. Tn the south¬ 
east comer of this chamber, at the spot shown on the plan, was a large earthen jar of the 
vhara type, partly buried beneath the level of the earlieft Buddhlft bHck floor, partly 
protruding above it, a seftion of the floor having been broken through to make room for it. 
The mouth of the jar was covered with a slab of sandstone, and inside it Mr. Banerji found 
a number of the same kind of small vessels with pointed ends that he found in Chamber 22 
and which he took to be burial urns. These," he writes, " were embedded in a thickvsh 
gluey soil mixed with small fragments of bones. In one or two cases a small piece of bone 
was placed inside a crude reliquary of coarse earthenware and then placed inside a larger 
burial um with, pointed end, surrounded by miniature nccropolitan pQttcr^^ Among the 
fragments recovered from this large jar were pieces of the upper part of a painted vase. The 
painting in this case consl^led of thin lines of white on the body, with a single hormontal row 
of ilyllzed flowers at the base of the neck. The moft peculiar finds were ten fraginents of 
a highly polished black vessel, which appears to have been pieced together before its deposit. 
The diflPerent pieces were bound together by means of little holes bored m many of them. 
In texture and polbh these black fragments resemble the pottery discovered at Pataliputra. 
There cannot be any doubt that the large burial jar contained the bones of more than one 
person and several different deposits." Now it is clear that this jar muil have been buried 
beneath one of the later floors In this chamber, not beneath the earhc^l one, since a portion 
of the latter was roughly removed when a hole was scooped out for the reception of the jar, 
and the jar itself was left half protruding above this pavement. We can be quite sure, then, 
not only that the jar is of Buddhist date but that it is relatively late, even at thaL Now, so 
far as 1 am aware, no other example is known of such a bunal inside f l ^ 

idea would not necessarily have been repugnant to Buddhist ideas is c^denced by the 
in a cell at Jaulian near Taxila, which doubtless contained the bodily reht^ of one of its 
occupants. That the deposit was not of pre-Buddhi^i date, as Mr. Baner^ t 

evidenced not only by its position, as described above, but by the fra^ente nf polished blac^ 
and painted pottery found inside it. Both of these wares are charaaen^ic ot the BuddhiS 
period. The former was made especially for begging bowls, whidi being much vener^d 
and treaaured. were more likely than ordinary vessels to be repaired when broken. Ihe 
latter Is evidently the same class of pottery as that recently unearthed by Mr. Majumdar 
at Jhukar near Larkana, and is definitely referable to the Kushan epoch. In face ot these 
faas the conclusion Is inevitable that this jar belongs to the Buddhist epoch, and consequently 
that the pointed vessels found inside it tnu^ also have been m use at the same age, but in my 
opinion there can be little doubt that the latter had been col left ed from among the prehiftonc 
around, where even now they are to be found m vaft numbers. 

ti-iu... i-u- cKJpA nf this allerffid burial iar it should be added that Mr. Banerji 
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Before’itavirg .be subjeft of'd.is alleged burial jar it eheuld be added .hat Mr. CanerJ. Fled ef 
also fouad beloar tL foundations of die eafletn wall of Chamber 39 anodter large earthenware 
vessel which, he says, “confined a number of burial urns wid. pointed en^ and each oph^e 

urnscon.ainedmmiaturepo.lery,ifintscrapert,eopperornaments,andun^Icmedbones. The U-i-e 

position of this other vessel under the foundations of the monaftety and the presence «“* 

senipers indicate that it appertained .0 the prehlftonc slratum immediately below the Buddtusl 

1 s««-] piM* of* bepeing bvwl rrpiiwd in the manner descriW by Mr. were fcvnd *ome y«r, .ga 

at 
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^rufhires ; and it h quite therefore from the later Buddhi^ vessel described above. 

Near the spot where the latter was found, Mr. Baneiji also brought to light a small grave of 
a child conitruified at some time or other on the top of the mined front wall of Chamber 27, 
at a height of 6 ft. 6 in. above the original brick pavement (PL XVII, e). The gT*ve was 
built roughly of bricks taken from the mins and contained the remains of a young girl, which 
are said to have been singularly life-like 'when exposed, but rapidly crumbied to duit 
From the position of the grave it is obvious that this burial cannot have taken place until 
after the ruins of the monailery had become choked with ddbris and sand to a height of some 
9 or to feet above the original flewr level, since it may reasonably be presumed that the grave 
would be sunk a or 3 feet below the surface of the ground. Indeed, from Mr. Banerji's 
description of the remains it seems more than likely that the grave was quite a modern one. 

AfMU't from the above, the minor finds from the monastery quarters consisted aimoSl 
exclusively of coins, the only exceptions being a roughly made toy horse of terra-cotta, 
a miniature jar, and a fragment of a marble relic casket from Room 3.1 1 ^ round lid of conch 
shell from Room 4! ; and a tiny bearded head of painted ^ucco from Room 45, which 
is evidently a non-Indian type and, as Mr. Banerji sugge^s, may well have been meant 
to represent a Scytho-Parthian or Kushan. 

The coin finds were many and more than usually inteneSTing, as the)' comprised some 
hitherto unknown types. Moft important among them was a hoard of 1684 coins in an 
earthenware pot, which Mr. Banerji discovered juil below the second floor (termed 
" intermediate ” by him) at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in, beneath the original surface. These 1684 
coins are square in shape and cail, not die-ilruck, and are of a date subsequent to the Kushm 
King Vasudevn I. No doubt they arc local issues of Sind, since they have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and (more recently) at Jhukar near Inrkina, but nowhere else in India. All 
belong to the second class of coins described below by Mr. Majumdar. Along with them 
were found, not In the pot itself, but at the same or a little lower level, seven other coins which 
also appear to be local Issues of Sind and, like the above, poilcrior to Vasudeva 1 . Another 
hoard of seventy-six coins of Vasudeva I was also recovered in the next Chamlser 3 J,’' beneath 
a floor which is i ft. G in. lower than the second floor in the neighbouring room and appears 
to correspond with the earliefl of the liuddhi^ pavements in the court. Besides these two 
hoards Mr. Banerji found some 20a other coins scattered here and there in the debris (notably 
irt Rooms 20, 32, jG, 37, 3 ^i and 41), which, with one exception, belong to one or other of the 
types described by Mr. Majumdar and arc all referable to the age of Vasudeva or later. The 
exception in qucilton is a much worn specimen which the finder designates as Indo-Greek 
and which he says resembles in sixe and shape the large copper issues of Kadphlses I and II. 
jVs it was found in the upper debris of Room 38, it does not help to elucidate the chronology 
of the buildings. 

From these coin finds it is evident that the monastery muft have been in occupation 
from the time of Vasudeva I onwards, and from the positions of the two boards in Rooms 34 
and 35—one beneath the earliest and one beneath the second floor—it may reasonably be 
inferr^ that the earlieil floor was in use during or not long after the reign of Vasudeva* and 

^ M r. Binerji i 1 h) Kcoftb that li Tty-three Inal KjiuTe comi of SinJ were Ibunil in the ume jpea u thae coini of 
Vaiiidevt I, but he does not U)? whether in, the ddbris of the chamber or below the firA pavement. PrebaUv ii war the 
former, but without more oplkit infer™ tion on the pwtit it is not poaijblo lu atUizc the evidence which these hfiy-thm 
cdint might otherwue hevi! aSorded. 

* The cDuu of V'tsudm 1 were in free drculitioii for tcveml generadoms afitr hh dath, bat it it highly improbable 
that ar mui^ H sevmtT^i cohn of thk king and of this king alone would have been buried at any time eieept darhi| 
or Tcty thortly after ha reign. 
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that the second floor belongs to the pcriotl when the local square coins were in circulation. 
As to the relative dates of these floors^ however, the evidence is by no means conclusive* The 
several floors are so close together—not more than a foot or so intervening between them - 
that anyone burying a treasure and making a hole for it 3 4 deep, might 

easily have penetrated through two or three floors; and, if this happened, the coins found 
beneath any given floor would obviously be a very unreliable criterion of its age- Mr. Baneiji, 
who made these finds, wrongly ascribed the local square issues ^ to the time of the Mauris 
and inferred that the carlic* floor was prior to the third century fl*c. and the second prior 
to the second century b,c. Both dates are clearly too early by several centuries.^ There 
is nothing whatever in the ^upa or monailery to suggest that either antedated the Kushans. 
The ^lupa may have been founded by one of the earlier Kushan kin^, Kanishka or 
Huvishka,* but in view of the conspicuous absence of any coins belonging to either of 
these kings in the monastery buildings, it is unlikely that the latter arc older than the reign 

of Vasudeva I (r. A.D. 185-220). . j o 

How long they remained in occupation can only be vaguely surmised. Some of the 
coins appear to be as late as the fifth or even sixth century A*t>. and the testimony fhey^ afford 
is corroborated by the buildings themselves ; since it is evident from the several rcbuildings 
of the ftupa and the succession of pavements in the courtyard and rooms that a long period— 
hardly less than two or three centuries^—mu^t have elapsed between the original foundation 
and final decay of these monuments. Probably we shall be on the safe side if, from £lart 
to finish, we place their M^ory between a.o. 150 and 500.* 


II. REM.MNS OF THK INDUS PERIOD LV THE STUPA AREA 

From the se^ional drawings on Pis. XVI and XVllI it will be seen that the prehistoric 
remains in the Stupa Area commence immediately below the earliest Buddhi^ pavement. 
Indeed, it was because they happened to be so close to the surface that Mr. Baneqi 
lighted upon them when excavating the monastery in t 921—2. The ^Irufturcs which he 
then exposed and which, from a few small objects associated with rhern, he rccogmxed ^ 
belonging to the Chalcolithic Age, were as follows r (a) the walls which run betieath the 
monaftery chambers numbered 3, 4, and 34 i (^) short seffions of dr^ns with some 
adjacent walling in Chambers 67 and 68 (Indus Period) on the eas^ side of the pa court¬ 
yard ; and (r) the greater part of the small group of chambers numbered 7 to 14 outside the 
limits of the monaifery on the ca-Jl. The rH\ of the Indus Period remains in this area were 
excavated by Mr. B. L. Dhania, under my personal direflion, during my operations of ) 925-6, 


I lie calli Ihcm and describe them dk^ftniek jttilcad of taA. 

* Thu tlie iUijw antedated tic monafterj’ is eridenced, w 1 have almd^ ihowa, bjf it» jioiitiDn in tdation 

tn ilie buildings aroand («e p. i r4 xif^w). __a_j t_ 

* Mr, 8*B«ji pat the period of their occupation (loin t. 300 i,c. to a.o. 100, ITk former date w*» suggested bjr 

the local square coltw which he erroneously ascribed lo tie third Century a.C. i tbe latter by the fra^entt of pabted ploAcr 
(see pp 1 1S-16 «/«). which he assodated with the kSt rtbuilding of the Aiipa and asigred to the Kcond centufy A,n. 
His argument* M this Kote. however, fall to the ground, fiffl. hecauK there is no rtason for counealng the fragments in 
queflion with the ftCpa drom miher thau with the monaflery room* round the quadrangle, which would have far 
more likely to be adorned with tempeia pdntbga than the fHipi lUelf 1 secondly, becauM the palassgraphU: 
of the lettering on these fragments U not ftrong enough to waixiWt llirir ascription to the leciwd rather than the third 

Of founh ccnluif A,li, 
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To have cleared these remains completely or even to the extent of recovering the main lines 
of their plans would have meant dismantling the BuddhiSl buildings above them^ and, as there 
were obvious objections to removing such intereding landmarksj I conhned myself to sinking 
three trenches inside the ^upa courtyard, each ns broad and deep as the re^bicicd area would 
permit, and a sftill deeper one (40 feet measured from beneath the earliest Buddhist pavement) 
outside the north wall of the monailery at a point where natural erosion in the side of 
the mound facilitated the task of clearing the lower levels (PL XIX, 4), My main objefl: 
in making these deep cuttings was to lay bare the succession of prehiiioric Virata from the top 
to the bottom of the mound j for I judged that this mound, being the loftic^l and mo^ 
conspicuous on the site, would be likely to yield specially in^fcruftive evidence on the que^Hon 
of firaciheation. In view, too, of the proximity of the Great Bath and other imposing ilruihires 
on the weil:, 1 was hopeful that the remains concealed here would prove to be those of some 
religious or other edihee of more than ordinary interest. The latter hope was not to be 
fulfilled. So fiir as can be judged from the seftions of these buildings exposed in the trenches, 
there is little difference between them and many others at Mohenjo-daro. They possess 
wdl-paved rooms and courtyards, bathrooms, drains, water-chutes, and the like—all well madc^ 
though not better made than in some other buildings, and all seemingly in conformity 
with the standard patterns, but with no features out of the common. This is no proof, of 
course^ that the few remnantB exposed did not form part of some temple or other sacred 
edifice, or per hap I should say* of a series of such edifices, since they belong to several strata 
and to various ages. We know nothing as yet of the form which sacred buildings took at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, nor, indeed, if they exislted there at all, and it would obviously 
be rash to conclude that, because the features in que^ton are charadteiiitic of many of the 
rcsidendai buildings, they could not therefore have appertained to a religious one. 

Though noting definite, however, could be ascertained about the plans and purpose 
of these ilmftures, the digging proved very inilruftivc in regard to their stratification. 
Between the earlieil Buddhiit pavement and the lowest point reached—within a space, that 
is to say, of 40 feet-—seven different ^rata were revealed, all belonging to the Chalcolithic 
Period. The relative depths at which these ^bata occur and the complex nature of the 
remains will be apparent from the plans and se^ftions on Pis. KVI and XVlIT In the case 
of the fourth and sixth ^bata the floor levels can only be surmised, since no a£hial floors exi^t; 
and in the other Slrata also there is, as might be expeffed, considerable variation in both floor 
and foundation levels.^ As nearly, however, as they can be determinedp the following 
represent the ground floor levels of the seven ^rata below the earliest Buddhi^ 
pavement i — 


lit Stratum ( ? Late I Period) , 

1 to 2 ft+ 

2 Tid 


( ii Lite [I Period) . 

* J to J ft. 

jrd 

tt 

{ ? Uk ni Period) , 

. 7 to 9 fL 6 in. 
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ft 

( ? Interinediflte J Period) . 

12 to 13 fL fi lm 

5th 
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it „ 11 Period) 

i^totfift. 

6tli 

k-K 

„ U 1 Period) 

iStatgh. 
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(fPlTiy I Period) . . . 

, ifl to 39 ft 


In the above table 1 have queried the equadons between these seven i^lrata and the 
successive periods represented in other parts of the site for the reason that in the present 
ftatc of our knowledge it is Impossible to be sure of them. We can say quite confidently 


*■ The iiir4mi aft, of coarse kid below the fioor leveli. 
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that the first and second strata here belong to the Jjite Penod and the fifth to the Intermediate, 
but we cannot be sure that the btter is to be ecHordinated with Intermediate II rather than 
with Intermediate III ; nor can we be sure that the third stratum does not correspond with 
Intermediate 1 rather than Late Ill. We be prepared, therefore, for some possible 

modifications in these equations when the ilrata in different parts of the site have been more 


fullv co-ordinated. ^ 

■ Between the sixth and seventh ftrata it will be observed that there is an unusually large CoiutnictioD of 

interval of 20 feet. It is not, however, to be inferred therefrom that the period of time which jtUtfoim 
elapsed betw'ccn these Virata was proportionately prolonged. The Intervening space Is JJ 
occupied almoit entirely by crude brick or alluvial mud heaped up arrificially so as to form ^ 
an immense platform over the whole of this itupa area, as well as over a big expanse of ground 
to the north of it, and thus place the buildings ereded on it out or reach of the floods. For 
the support of this platform dout retaining waUs would be indispensable, and portions of 
such walls have been unearthed on the ead and wed, the former by Mr. Banerji dunng his 
excavations of 1921-2, the latter by Mr. Mackay in 1917-8. The wedern retaining wall 
(TT) follows a north to south line Immediately below the wedern limits of the monadery. 

The eadem one (RR) can be seen to the right hand of the plan in PI. XVIII, rather leas 
than 40 feet ead of Chamber I4d, and to the left of the pifture in PI, XXI, The 
t hfeVn-^*. of this retaining wall has not yet been ascertained, nor is it known whether the 
exiding facing belongs to the original fabric or to a later repair. Near the foot of this 
wall on its eadern side Mr. Banetji also brought to light a long length of drain (SS In plan), 
which appears to belong to the Late Period (PI. XXI, 

To revert to the seven drata uncovered in the Stupa Area, dratum I is represented Finl 
only by a couple of walls in Chamber 11, a third between the Chambers 74 and 75, and 
a square floor of brick (62), probably the floor of a bathroom, near the S.E, corner of the 
Buddhld courtyard. The lad mentioned, be it remarked, which is only a foot below the 
Buddhid pavement, is aligned differently, not only from the bfer Buddhld courtyard, but 

from the earlier Indus druftures as well. .,1 , ,, j 

To the second and third drata, which I co-ordinate provisionally with the Late 11 and and 

111 Periods, belong the majority of the remains exposed in these trenches, viz. portions of tiuni atraia. 
the four buildings K, L, MM, and N, with a narrow lane between them, and a number of 
more or less dlsconncded walls in other patts of the trenches. Of buildings in 

quedion, three, viz. K, L, and N, belong In the main to the Third (Late III ?) I 

fourth, MM, also dates from the same Period, but was extensively recondruded and its 
floor levels raised in the succeeding Period (Laic 11 This lad is a well-budt edifice of 
considerable size * and is didinguished by the presence of a number of small paved bathrooms 
and particularly well-made drains, which sugged that it was mainly devoted to bathing pisses 
and formed part of the large hydropathic edabliahment to which the Great Bath and ol^er 
drueWs on the wed also belonged. Of the drains which served this building whi^ 
belonged to the later recondrudUon, one (EE) is carried ead and wed along the inner side 
of its northern wall through Chambers 10 and n and so beneath the monadery shrine OT ; 
a second (FF) empties itself from the bathroom 67 into the drect dr^n (HH) on the north ; 
and a third (GG) running south to north through Room 68 also discharges into the Street 


» Od the florti Jt om haidly be hoped thit iny reaiiins of a reiainTflg wdl wilt ev« be found, ibcc that i» the 
diieaioii fcom which the Indus flood* InTatiably used to *weep down, ind much of the mound mi lint side hu cuiiJ«|uently 
h f i-n washed away. Whether a reiaining wall vrill be found on the louth, rsinaini to be seen, 

» Its wrffom half it buried under the fabric of the flupa. 

* In Chamber 10 there li a vertical drain connecting with EE, which served the upper ftarey. 


Minor 

antiquitiet from 
ipecoodi mi 
third itratAi 
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drain HH a feiff feel further weil (PL XX, A view of these drains as they emerge into 
the lane appears in PL XX, The second of them was lined on the inside with a coating 
of gypsum placer containing an appreciable percentage of lime. The other drains may also 
have been similarly lined. Whether the lime was intentionally mixed with the gypsum or 
was in natural combination with It, is itill a moot point, but it is noteworthy that gypsum and 
lime mortar was also used in the Great Eath, and that pure lime placer also occurs at 
Mohenjo-daro. It is evident, therefore, that the proijerties of lime as well as of gypsum were 
understood and turned to account. 

In the middle of building K Mr, Banerji believed that he had found the remnants of 
a broad flaircase ascending the great platform on the eait side, but the furtjier clearance oi 
this building has shown the supposed steps to be illusory. 

The lane between the buildings MM and N runs caii to we^t as far as the weitern corner 
of the latter and then turns north. The direct drain JJ, which serves it, belongs to the third 
itratura; it was covered by two lines of bricks laid jient-wise above it, and, like one of the 
drains inside MM, was lined with gypsum and lime planter. 

The minor obje^ls in the diJbris of these trenches belonged largely to the same classes 
as those found throughout the reft of the site, comprising the following ;“Cn graved seals ; 
plain and painted potsherds ; figurines ; cones and balls of terra-c:otta ; beads ot copper, 
faience, Ivory, bone, shell, £i:one, and terra-cotta ; pieces of copper implements; chert Bakes 
and cores and the like. These objefils are dealt with in the later chapters of this work, and 
only a few need be noticed here. Among them the followltig belong to the second and third 
ilrata respedively. 

Second Stra/untu 

(fl) Miniature figure of a frog roughly cut out of shell, 3‘6 in. long (Dm. 95). 
From Room 63 of building MM, 4 ft. 6 in, below the carlieii Buddhi^ pavement 
(PI. XCVl, 15). 

(ir) White ilealite seal, '95 in. square (Dm, 36). From north side of ^pa; 
4 ft, yin. below earliest Buddhi^ pavement (PL CV'^III, 15S). 

TAirJ StnUMm, 

(r) Miniature figure of ram, of yellow faience pa^te, from which mo^ of the glaze 
has disappeared. i'6 in. long (Dm. T03). From Room 63 of building MM, 7 feet 
below lowe^ Buddht^I pavement (PL XCVII, 6). 

(</) Broken white ^eatite seal, 1*4 in. square (Dm. 169), From lane on north 
side of ^pa ; 9 feet below Buddhi^ pavement (PL CV, 57). 

(e) White steatite seal (Dm. 7^)- Frosn lane on north side of £fQpa court ; 9 feet 
below Buddhiil pavement (PL CXII, 390). 

(J) Fragment of ileatitc seal (Dm. 121). From lane on north side of ilupa court ; 
7 feet l^low Buddhlil pavement. 

(j) Oblong white steatite seal 2'i k 0*65 in.; holed for suspension (Dm, 255). 
From trench outside north-weit corner of ^pa ; 8 feet below Buddhiii pavement 
(PL CXII, 406). 

The following may have belonged to either the second or the third stratum. It 
was found on the north side of the ^iQpa court, 6 feet below the Buddhisl pavement, 
in debris where all traces of the second floor level had been dcalroyed i — 

(A) White steatite seal, i‘i in, square (PI. CVIl, ri6). 
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To the fourth (? Intermediate 1) ilmtum belong the range of Chambera 77 to flo at Fourth•tmtivn. 
the no^th-we^l corner of the monastery, same fragments of walling a little to the north of them, 
a single wall running tail and we^l beneath Room 64 on the eail side ol the ^upa, and two 
other walls which lie beneath Room ia In building K. The fir^l of these remains, viz. the 
Chambers 77 to 80, were repaired and added to in the succecditig period and to this later 
period belongs the pavement in Chamber 78. 

The Fifth (? Intermediate 11) Period Is represented In these cuttings only by sei 5 tions Fifth BtratuiD. 
of two walls, viz. one running east and weil beneath Chamber 63 near the south^eafl corner 
of the £lupa, at a depth of 13 to 17 feet below the IJuddhiib pavement (cf, Se^Hon GH 
on PI. XVII 1 ) ; the other also running and weil, through 8i and 8z, beneath the 

north-weil extension of the monastery. The latter Is a massive and finely built piece ot 
walling, nearly 7 feet thick, pierced by an opening and provided on Its southern face with 
an offset. It is probably coeval with the Great Bath, and, when followed up, it will doubtless 
be found to belong tu a building of importance. From this or possibly the preceding (6th) 
level comes an ash-coloured fteatitc seal (Dm. 135), r4 in. square, which was found 
t7 ft. 6 in. liclow (he earliest Huddhiil pavement at the S.K. corner of the Stupa 
Court, It bears the usual figure of a unicorn with a legend above, ajid is in no way different 
from the seals emanating from the higher levels ( 1 ^ 1 , CXV, 555). 

To the Sixth (? Intermediate III) Period two small fragments of walling appertain— Snith and 
the one on the north side and partly beneath the massive wall of the Fifth Period juAl alluded Mveath strata, 
to, and the other near the north-we^l corner of the ^lupa. The Seventh (? Early I) Period, 
which is the earllcfl yet reached in this part of the site, is represented only by the low wall 
and adjacent pavement in the deep trench outside the iiorth-wcil corner of the monailery, 
a photograph of which appears In PI. XIX, The potsherds, etc, found at this level 
included nothing worthy of particular remark, and were in all respefts similar to those 
unearthed at higher levels. 

NOTE ON THF. COFFER COINS FROM STOF.A .AREA 
By jV. <7. Mtjjumdtjr., M.A, 

In Pi. CXLUI (Nos. 1-26) are Illuilratcd some seleded specimens of the copi>cr coins 
discovered by Mr. R. D. Banerjl in 1522—3, in chambers around the ifupa.* The coins, 
which are over 2,000 in number, may be broadly classified as follows : (1) 33® coins of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva 1 , bearing the Standing royal figure on the obverse and the figure 
of Siva and the bull, or a throned goddess, on the reverse ; (ii) 1,823 rc^angular, or oblong, 
coins bearing a nimbate figure, the cross, trident, series of pellets, etc., on one side or the other, 
but without any legends; (iii) 9 oblong or circular pieces with the device of the fire-altar on 
one side and a crude human figure on the other, and similarly without legends. There are 
only a few which do not appertain to any of the aforesaid classes, e.g. No, 20 and the coin 
of an Indo-Greek king. The latter, it may be observed, Is the only one of Its kind 
among^ the Mohenjo-daro coins and seems to be the earlieif of the lot, although on 
account of extreme corrosion It is difficult to assign It to any particular king. Mr, Baiieiji 
Elates* that in 1922-3 he discovered at the site four thick oblong copper coins inscribcJ 
with piflographs **. But there is nothing to show that these and other similar pieces 
discovered since then were ailually intended to be used as money and not as amulets. 


• AS/t. I9ia-Jt, p. Toj. 


^ Ih'J.f p. loj. 
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Of the three dasses of coins mentioned above, No. i( Is the mos^ jmportaM, as none 
of this type has so far been described by numismatics. These coins are caC 
dic-Cruck, and are specimens of the indigenous currency of Smd. Out of the tot ot t,B JJ 
coins as many as 1,684 were found inside a pottery vessel in Chamber No. 34. on the 
side of the Stupa. Among the reft some were found muted up, according to Mr. Banei^i. 
with coins of Vaandeva f. for whom the generally accepted date is c. 

3 in. below the level of the Buddbift pavement in Chamber No. 35. This arcu^ance, 
however, does not necessarily ^ indicate that coins of class ii were current along with tho« 
of Visudeva I. On the contrarv, the former afford some clear indications showing tha^ 
they belong to a much later date'. On moft of them there occurs a mmbate figure dreSMd 
in a type of garment that we find worn by royal figures on the coins of Kush^n bng^, later 
than Vasudeva 1 ‘ A point in their drapety which is particularly to be noted is that the 
lower edge of the garment, as it falls on the legs, t^cs the shape of a bow-hke cu^e. 
A reference to the published plates of Kushan coins will show that this Mture is f jsent in 
the earlier issues, for mftance, those of the two Kadphiscs, kanis^ I, Huvishka, and 
Vasudeva 1 , which invariably present the ftraight-edged garment * No ^oubt, on tbe corns 
under review the execution of the figure is much cruder and more degreed, and the 
human form and dress are eirtrcmely ftylized, but their affinity with the later senes of 
coins is unmiftakable, A figure in the Kushan dress* exaftly similar to that on the 
Mohenjo-daro coins occurs on a piece illuftrated by Cunningham (LMi,, pi. vi, ij. 
This bears a few letters which cannot be earlier than the fifth century A.u. 

In moft of the coins, as also on some of the Kushan issues, there is seen a trident dose to 
the nimbate figure. Mr. Bancrji suggefts that the figure represents Buddha. But this view is 
untenable, since Buddha is never depifted in the dress of a Kushin king on the corns or 
elsewhere, nor can the trident be associated in any way with his representations. O" the 
coins the trident is cither held by the king or placed in close proximity to his fi^e. This 
being so, there can be little doubt that the nimbate figure ftands for the king. The nimbi^ 
around the king’s head shows that these coins muft be placed later than ^be 

Kadphlses kings, who are represented on their coins without this mark of ibyinity. An 
intcrefting due is supplied also by the excavations at Jhukar (1917-8), in which sealings 
with charaaers of about the fifth century a.o. were found associated with coins belonging 

to the same type as dass li of Mohenjo-daro, 1 ■ 1 ■ *£ 

Coins of class iii present two features which also possess some chronological signihcance : 
firft, the well-known fire-altar which occurs on the coins of the Kidara KushSns, the 
Ephthalltes and the Sasanians,* who are all later than Vasudeva 1 ; secondly, the crude 


1 It u notcwoTiiy th« during the acavations fif 1937-8 in the StOpa leSirti we unearthed ft Uoud of abwjt i,icn 3 
copper i-niin, which ftre nil of V&udevft ftnd do not iaclude t nngle jpedmen of coins of clan ii. The refcrencea eoncertufig 
Mr. Banerji’t remarlu, here and bdow, are to bii mtjmhluhcd repon on Mohrajo-daro eKftvations submitted to the 
DiieftBT-Geitcrtl of Atchrology in India. 

* Soiitb'a Carnf^Mi Caijw w lit luJids Musiam^ voL i, pi, niv. figs, i-i i j Cunnitigtiam. Later IwJ^-SiytiiitMi, 

pi i, fip. 3 -iB } and pL ii, fig* J* 

> Cunnin^uin, C«r«J */ lit Ma-Seyiiiaft, pi. *v, 9, ii. li, ij, and pL rri, 1-6; Binith, CaiaUgae af Ctioi 
iw lit ludieit Muirtaf, pi m, 1, and pi. liii, 8-10, The ftnight-edged ganneot a fonnd aho in the ftatue of 
Kaniahha from Mftthurl, ASR. 1911-12, pi. liii. 

* Cf. alio ootos discovered at Tatik bearing Luman figures imitated from Kashin dealgOj but of a much cruder 

type. 1914-15* P- 3+» Noi. 41-4, 

* Cunniagham, Later ludf-SiylHaai, pL vi, t; pL yu, 1; and pi. iv, 9. 
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human figure, recalling that found on the so-nzailed ** Puri-Kushan ** coina^ which, according 
to Vincent Smith,^ belong to the fourth or fifth century a.o. 

The majority of coins from the StQpa site being thus either contemporaneous with 
Vasudeva or demonstrably later in date, it is reasonable to conclude that the Buddhi^s 
occupied Mohenjo-daro about the beginning of the third century a.u. and held 
it till the fifth century a,d,, which is the approximate date assignable to coins of class li 
mentioned above. Ln this conneftion it may be relevant to note that a number of potsherds 
bearing BrMinii inscriptions were discovered by Mr. Banerji and subsequent excavators 
in chambers around the Stupa and amidol: the loose debris covering the surface of the Bath 
area, at Its north-weslern corner. The writing exhibits features which are typically Kushan, 
but the palseography of this period is not yet sufficiently established to enable us to determine 
whether the inscriptions are Early or Late Kushan in date. 

It will be seen that on coins of class li many of the devices are cut away and are 
consequently incomplete* Evidently the local moneyers ilarted from a cait copper sheet 
which was made into a number of strips. The desired weight and size were next obtained 
by cutting these ftrips into separate pieces. In this process they were necessarily obliged 
to cut away many of the devices which were intended to be borne by each individual coin* 
71 uis in the manufafture of these coins the moneyers of Sind seemed to have followed 
practically the same method as that adopted in the case of the earlie^ Indian coinage,* The 
refiangular caft coins dealt with here vary in weight between n8 and 1*99 grammes. There 
is only one coin (No, iij which weighs less than a gramme, being ^935^ No. 21, which 
differs in point of shape, etc., from the re^t, weighs 2^215 grammes. 

I give below a brief description of the individual coins illuftrated in Plate CLXIH^ 


s. 

No. 

Wright JQ 

gftrataca. 

She la 
inchei* 

1 Obverse. 

Bcvctk- 

T 

i'5i 

■55 

Upper put ar ^kcdiiag ninibalG figure with 
tridcni ta right 

Part of niuibatc figure. 

S 

' 173 s 

■55 

I>0. 

Only ibc uimhni of a figme 
with Crosi above. 

1 

i'®4S 

•50 

Do. 

Two lines of priJcti ncrw 
the field. 

4 

i’57S 

'55 ' 

Sta-nding aimlntc figure with portion of legs 
and haad cut ctcat to Uie left of 

the ninaboa. 

Do. 

S 

I ‘80 

-65 

Upper pfut of fiimhattf igure ; no trace of 
t^eot mark. 

PelktJ. 

6 

176 

-65 

Sending figure^ head cat iway ; portion of 
trident to the right. 

Bevkro not dear. 

7 

f43S 

>6s 

Smnding nimhate figore^ faced partly cut away e 
no trident viaible. 

PdkJ3. 

S , 

i’S»S 

70 

Head of slAoding figure gcaiti no uident 
Visible. 

Tries of prileia. 

9 

118 

'55 1 

Bo* 

Cron and pelkcf. 

10 

1-+8S 

■6S 

Bo^ 

Traces of peUets. 

11 

‘935 

'55 

Cro$s briow n line of pcllctf; portions of 
nimbos at two confers. 

PelletB, 


^ Cald/&^e C&iftf im lAw Ifidha vo]^ 1 + p. ga. 

* Cf. Smltlir op- p, 314; and Bhuid^rLfi m AxrdM I^diad p. r Jo. 
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s. 

Na 1 

Weight in 
grammes. 

&XC in 
incheiH 

It 

119s 


n 

i-6f 

■ss 

H 

1-49 

-fic 

15 

1*64 

<0 

t6 

1-61 

*60 

17 


70 

tS 

171 

*io 

19 

3-81 1 

*8S 

20 1 


70 1 

21 

a*ii5 

1 -So ! 

It 

8 '* 5 S 

1-50 

*3 

8-88 

I'jq 

»4 

5-46 

t'30 


6st 

1-30 

x6 

7 - 6 } 

mo ' 


Ob?ierse. 


'ICino^ in t h '^ uid portKiiu of imiibiu 

two camcn* 

Do, 

Cross bdow i lino of pcHeti, 

CfM below two pualkl of pellfita ; pari 
of niitibuA it tht lower left oonttri 
Cross above portion of nimbus i a sooornil 
cr«i at the lower light comef- 
Portion of nimtirtc had and trident^ whkh n 
to the left, bdow a line of pcllew. 

Crude human figuie. 

Do. 

HoTKinan to right (partly deiced). 

Bull with trident tt the side i line of pdlets 
to (be left of trident. 


Kevme. 


Serief of pclkn. 

TTwo crc3S5e> and portMm of 
nimhafe head. 

EHiptio device. 

Two lines of pellets^ 

Lina of pdleta. 

Inegukr lina of pellets. 

FiiMltar. 

Do. 

Kuman figure (partly de&ced). 
Trident and line of pdkts. 


CmiTfl Of VifiroarA I 


Kbg to left with uauai dmpcTf and fword at 
his lide^ making an oSoing with right I^d 
placed over an altar; a long ^bttf-like objc^i 
which may be the tiideiit^ in leit hand 5 
Greek legends efivccd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Two armed Sva with trident 
llbindlng behind himt buU 
Ending to left 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Goddess seated on thnniE. 


’pj(yrE._^Thae ecnni are in a very poof condition. For N®, 11—5 cf Whitcheadi a/ Cs/a; in iAf 

Jlfiiieaw, vd* i, pi. for No. 26, rird., pL xix, 21B, 








































Chapter X 
SD AREA 

THE GREAT BATH AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS 



¥ N the Stupa Area the most interceding feature is the large bath on the we^d, separated from The Great Bath. 
I the Stupa by a di^dance of roughly 190 feet, Its plan and seftiotis are shown on 

* Pis, XXII and XXII I, with which may be compared also the projeftion drawing 

in PI- . . , , . 

This bath, which belongs to the Intermediate Period,^ was cleared in 192,5—6 
under the direddion of Sir John Marshall^ and in size and conception is the moil elaborute 
ilrufture that has up to the present been found in any part of Mohenjo-daro, 

It is conidrudled of specially cut bricks of varying sizes ran^ng from 10*15 ^ 5 ' " ^ 

2*a in. to I ] X 5*15 X 2''15 in. It is evident that the bricks, which in the firSl place were 
moulded, were not cut down to a definite size j they vary particularly in len^h and breadth. 

The dimensions of the bath are r wesT; side, 39 ft. 4 in, long ; ea£t side, 39 ft. 3 in. Ditneiuiani. 
long. Its breadth at the south is ft, 11 in., and at the north 23 ft. 4^ There is, 
therefore, a difference of 5I inches tn the width of the two ends, and of i inch only in the 
length of the two sides. This is a relatively accurate lay^iut for brickwork, and the slight 
discrepancy is amply atoned for by the very careful finish of the masonry — a finish so good 
that the writer has not seen its equal in any ancient work.* 

At cither end of the bath is a raised platform (32 and 34) ^Is, VIII, XXI, and 

XXV, extending its whole width. Each platform is 3 ft. 3^ in. wide, and ftands t ft. 4 in. Kature*. 
above the floor of the tank ; and leading down to each is a well-con^lrufled flight of ileps, 
of which the northern one is 8 feet wide and the southern one 7 ft. 101 in. wide. 

The northern flight of steps is the better preserved, nine treads in all remaining, whose 
average rise is 8*6 inches and width 9*25 inches. The southern flight has suffered greatly from 
the aftion of salt, but nine treads ^lill remain out of the original ten (PI. XXVI, a). 

The floor ot the bath is of bricks of the same size as those of its walls and ftairways. All 
are carefully laid on edge with their axes running north to south. The thickness of the 

paving has not been ascertained, as this could not have been done without damaging it; 

but by analogy with the bathrooms found in private houses, it is probably very thick, both 
for the sake of ftrength and to prevent water from percolating through it. n • 

At the south-weilem corner of the bath, towards which the pavement gently slo^^,. ramage. 
there is a square hole in the western wall measuring 9 inches wide, by 63 inches high, to provide 

* See tiprv, pF- *4-6. 

* It cUJ* to mind the fip«ie» of the brickwnrt in modijievdl Indian and Bufmese bulMing*. tg, at Slniatli and 


Watvrdghi 

backing. 


Misomry. 


Cement* 


Brick* vpecuU; 

tmninedi 
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an outlet fbr the water. This hole drops another «^ inches immediately inside the face of the 
wally and it was probably plugged from the inside with a block of wood (PI. XXI, The 
dLSerences of level in the various corners of the tank were well thought out. They arc 
given further on in this chapter. 

The thickness of the walls of the tank is uniformly 4 ft- 5^ in. An interelling feature of 
the walls, which was lirsl observed on the eastern side, was subsequently found to extend all 
round. A thick layer of bitumen, averaging 1 inch in thickness, was appli^ to lie outside 
of the walls; and, presumably to prevent the bitumen from creeping, a thin retaining wall, 
one bKck or 1 r inches in thickness, was built agalnAit (Pi. XXV, Behind this retaining wall 
and bcrw'een it and another wall, a dlling of clay, 2i inches thick, was rammed.* The 
^irufturc of the walls was the same on all four sides of the tank, and also at the corners that 
turn in towards the ilairways, 

Miisonrj . — ‘Despite the slight inaccuracy of the lay*out of the tank, its masonry, as ^ated 
above, is remarkably good. The bncks forming the inner faces of the walls are laid in 
alternate headers and ^Iretchers, the joints being exceedingly fine and quite equal to those of 
modern work. Indeed, it would be impossible to insert even a visidtig card between the 
bricks. The cement used is white in colour and composed of fine sand mixed with a large 
proportion of gypsum and a smaller amoimt of lime.* It is now in a very powdery condition, 
and would long since have been washed out, unless the bricks had been set very dose together. 
The analysis of this cement made by Mr. Muh. Sana Ullah, the Archaeological Chemlft, 
is as follows :— 


Gypmm 

Cubniute at Lijne 
Sand 

,4lidliiie Sain , 

Tottl 


+17? percent. 

117S » » 

+000 „ „ 

1+7 » « 


100-00 „ 


The hearting of the walls appears to have been as carefully laid as the faces, although 
nor always in alternate headers and ^Iretchers. One course, for In^ance, was all headers, 
while in the one above or below it the bricks were laid in the following order : stretchers, 
headers, headers, headers, stretchers. The facing of brick that was added to keep the 
bitumen plaitcr from creeping, was laid as headers throughout. 

The bricks were extraordinarily well made with perfcdly plane fiices and sharp edges. 
Such bricks as these could hardly have been made in an open mould, or, if so, they muiil 
have been trimmed down afterwards. The smoothness of the brickwork is not confined 
to the exposed faces only, but extends to those parts of it that were necessarily 
hidden. Certain ifriations on the bricks suggest that they were first trimmed with a saw * 
or other implement and then very carefully rubbed down, a prajdlice which obtains in 
modern times. 

In the quoins on each side of the stairways, closers were used to afford proper breaking 
of the joints. These closers are a’45 inches wide, or exaflly half the width of a header. 
The perpends are in consequence exceedingly regular and quite up to modem standards 
of brickvmrk. The horizontal courses are not quite so good, there being a considerable 


*■ Tim hok CTO only jmt be »?tii b the phirtogaph. 

* Hkc (cs dik di7 umy he sceo m die kft of PIiLtes Vltl XXl> 

* Thf lime hire been focind in rombination i^vith the gYpstimp not mteadimjdty ^ded to it.—[E d,] 

* See* however, p. i6, footnote i.—[E dJ 
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v^istion in level. Tlie bnckworlt on the e^^cm sjtle of the tmk was carefully eKarnitied 
for any defc^ of this kind, and it was found that there was a variation of 7 inches in the whole 
length of one course and of 6 inches in another. This nmy be due to settlement, of which 
there are also other indications. 

To lay a course perfedlly true without the aid of a level of some kind is a very difficuit 
task, and the masons who built the bath could hardly have had such an apparatus, ^ In Egypt 
the square was employed for this purpose In very early tlmes.^ Whether the same instrument 
was in use in Mesopotamia, we know too little about the masonry of that country to 
decide, 

Stairs .—A curious feature of the two iiairways leading down into the bath is the Suirwayt. 
presence of a channel 9-15 Inches wide and 3-25 inches deep, running parallel with and at the 
base of the lowest ^ep of each. This channel penetrates into the two sides ot each stairway 
for a diilance of 3*^ inches. 

At either end of each tread there is a recess of the same width as the tread and 3-25 inch^ Wooden treadi. 
high and deep (PI, XX^T, Traces of bitumen were found in of these holes, and 

it is probable, therefore, that the treads were covered with wood, which was fixed into the 
sides of the stairways with a bituminous cement. Corroborative evidence Is supplied by 
the arrangement of the bricks in some of the ^eps. They are laid stretcher-wise along the 
edge of the ^tep, and without further proteaion would quickly have become detached when 
the mortar uniting them had once been sodden with water, ^A/hy the bricks of the treads 
were not laid as headers with one end securely fastened beneath the bricks of the ^lep above, 
is not apparent. Each brick is IO'35 inches long, and the trea^ 9-25 Inches wide ; so that 
there would have been a margin of t'l inches, juil sufficient for insertion in the itep above. 

That the covering of wood for the lleps was contemplated from the firit is evidenced by 
the holes at either end and the channel for timber at the base being part of the original design 
and not cut later. Obviously, it was thought that, as the wood was to protea them, there 
was little need of cane in laying the bricks beneath. Let it be added, that it is not unlikely 
that the wood was overlaid with copper. The following objefts were found in the debris Objecu foowi. 
that lay in this tank : badly corroded copper chisel [SD 2052) ; ileatlte spacer (SD 1963) 
illuifrated in PI. CXI.VH, 5 ; heart-shaped piece of faience inlay (SD 1535J illuaratcd in 
PI, CLV, 43 ; and a shell rosette (SD 2375) piaured in PI. CLV, 37, c ^ j ■ 

TAa Drain.^Tisc drain at the south-we^t corner of the bath is separated by a space of Th« Amn. 

5 inches only from the northern face of the southern platform. It runs through the we^em 
wall of the tank which is 4 ft. 7^ in, thick, then through a thickness of 1 ft. 8 in. of day 
filling, and afterwards through a second wall, 3 1 in, thick, beyond which It enters 

a chamber (36) (PI. XXIV, ^ and t) measuring 22 ft- 4 fo- long E.-W, by i ft. 7 in. wide 
jsl _S^ There k becomes an open channel in the floor^ i ft* 6 in^ wide and 4—4*5 ^riches deep. 

The sides and floor of this channel are of burnt bricks carefully laid lengthways in a very 
fine gypsum and sand cement. At the weftem end of the chamber the channel widens to CiwbeHed 
2 ft 3 in. and then enters a long passage (37) (PI- XXIV, u and i), 2 ft. 4 in- wide, mth !«»-**>■ 
a corbelled roof, which is high enough to allow a tall man to walk through without ^looping. 

The eiaft height is 6'8 feet from the door to the top of the arch and 5*7 feet to the spnng 

of the arch. ^ , ci. 

The pavement of this passage as well as of the chamber is of well-niade bricks, 01 the same 

size as those used in the tank, laid on edge with their lengths running the same way as the 
axes of chamber and passage. After leaving the chamber the corbelled passage makes 
a graceful curve to the north, and then after travelling northwards for some 35 feet, curves 

^ In cjotfi biiiation with a pliimb-bnb. 


Roofof draiiiBgv 
chamber. 


Man-hole^ 


Martniy. 


LevcU^ 
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once more to the west. From this point the drain zw^tf further excavation,^ It should 
be noted that from the begioning of the firsl curve the dram gradually draws away from the 

weftern wall of the bath (PI. XXlfl- . , j r ■ t *k linW •■tiat 

That the Chamber 36 was covered with a flat timbered roof is clear mm the hoi 

mi ejdil, one opposite another, in the aide walls of the chamber and which were obviously 
designed to take square wooden beams. These beam-holes average ii me es ig y 
9 inches wide and 13 inches deep, They are not at equal di^ances from one another, but 
set in pairs at a diilance of 3 ft, 1 in. apart, with a space ot 8 ft. 4 m. between the * 

bases of the beam-holes are 6 ft. 3 in. above the floor level,* Two ot these beam-hoies can 

juit be seen in PL XXIV, a, ■ -j u r* ’ i nf 

rhe western end of Chamber 3^ ^ man-hole, 2 ft. 3 wide by 3 * 7 

sufficient size to aiiow a man to descend into the chamber and vaulted passage (37J. e 
walls of this man-holt ilill ^tand considerably higher than the roof of the passage 
(PI. XXIV, fl), but the cailern side of it has disappeared, probably owing to its having rested 

on One of the roof beams of Chamber jh. r- r ■ 

M^jortry of Corhelied Paisagt 37.—The masonry of the walls and roof of the passage is 
rough, ordinary bricks measuring 11 x 5^ X 2i inches being used in its con^tru^bon set as 
alternate headers and Stretchers in gypsum cement. The corbelled roof was conitrutted ot 
seven courses, whose overlap b somewhat lirc^lar, as may be seen in PI. XXI^ t 

The masonry of the floor of the passage is superior to that of the walls and roof. The 
bricks are of the same kind as those used in the bath, and are laid on edge with their axes 
running in the same diredtion as the passage. These floor-bricks are laid only in mud cement 

and are covered with a heavy deposit of salt. 

Levels fl/ Barh avd Uraw,—l^rvels were carefully taken, especially of the floor of the 
bath, to ascertain the accuracy of Its setting. These are given below and show the height 
of each corner above the lowest portion of the floor, i.e. that immediately adjacent to the 
drain-hole in the SpW« comer : — 


N.li. Cwraen N»Ws. Comer* S.E. Ccimcr* S.W, 

8 in, 04 tn, 4 ill- 

Despite the fa^ that the floor of the bath has settled slightly, the falls to which it was 
laid Slill suffitc to empty 

The platforms ju£l above the floor at the northern and southern ends of the bath were 
also carefully levelled. In the case of the southern one it was found that it definitely sloped 
downwards towards the western end, which is 0'35 below the eastern end. The eaflern 
end of the notthern platfonn, however^ was found to be one inch below the wo^tern end^ 
thus allowing the water to drain into the N*Ei corner erf the pavement* 

The ileps of the northern stairway arc in a better State of preservation than thosn at 

the south. Their average height is 8 ft* 6 in. 

The bottom of the channel at the eailern end of Chamber 3® ^'5 lower than 

the south-wc^te^n comer of the tankj this drop occurring in a distance of 10 feet* The 

channel drops another 3 inches in the length of the chamber and th^e is smother 

drop of 3'5 inches in that part of the passage where the corbelled roof is shll in position, 

i Smec wrilkg. tKc pMage hii beisn cDmpktdy claircd and pfmes to have again chfliigi:d iu courM, After 
ttevdlbg m a nortii^wcfkfiy direftiDn for a Httk iviy it diwppan owing to th* depredAtknu of brict-rohbers. We 
siiAll probably never Itnw where it kd to, 

* I'Sf feet below (ktdin Jevd, 

* The ToinwHter that now mm into ihh hadi Ctill dralni iwiy ihroogh the corbelled paasage to the outside 
of th^ mOELDd* 
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At the point where the roof is broken away, the drain is 13 inches below the floor of 

be seen from the plan on PI. XXll that the Inner walls of the bath Itand within 
another rcftangnlar enclosure, whose walls ,3 *)* 8 in. thick i he 
1 ft. 8 in., between these outer walls and the walls of the bath was filled m with a niud fil g, 
so as to make a very thick composite wall. In the angles formed by the recessing of the 

four comers of the inner wall, brick piers were built (a8, 3 °. f T, 

be seen in the left-hand corner of PL XXi, It was probab y thought that to fil m 
comoarativelv large spaces like these with a clay filling only, would lead to a settlement ot 
™ bua. o«r .h=m. On .hn nther h.nd. k h« b«n ,aggnft=d ,h« .he« p.=rs 
may have been intended to support some ornamental features, such as columns or itatuM. 

In the day filling between the two northern piers were found i a large foience disc- 
shaped bead (SD 188 5) at a level of 4 feet below the suriacc of the ground and a spmdl^whorl, 
also made of faience (SD 1894), at a depth of 6 feet below the surface ot the ground. The 
fira is illuftrated in PI. CXLVI, 20, and the second in PI. CLVII, 4^- 

The walls so far described are enclosed by yet another senes of walls, 3 ft- 6 in. thick 
and separated from them by a distance of 6 feet on the south, ea^l, and and of 2 tt. 8 m. 
on the north. The upper parts of these walls are preserved to a certain height at the north 
and southern ends, both ends being provided with six apertures (,PL V UI and XXI, 
These apertures, except one which was used as a doorway, were at a later date partially filled 
in and irved as windows. Cross-walk, more or less rcg^ar^ly placed, form a senes ot cells 
in the intermcdisite space which were filled op with a mud filling. 

The cross-walk at the northern end are two in number and somewhat centrally seated. 
The arrangement is the same at the southern end, but here the crass-walk are considerably 
thicker and the space between tbe walls narrower. On the cast there are no less than four 
ver)' substantial crosswalk, but, unfortunately, those on the weit have been very badly 

I To * comf*risoi. cf Icwh wiiJi th«e of otJ«r part* of tl« thfi top of tiie ^^11 imiEsdiatdy to 

the eail of Iho taiii (Chamber r6) was o.cd as enr dalom level The present top of this « l6S*t feet above mean 

»tu-kvcl. To thiSi datum kvcl varioua pomu in the bAtK and dridii are referred bdew : 


Foundation 
endotuto waIL 


Objecta fouDd. 


FoiHstrated 

walk. 


Platform round 
bath auppoited 
on mud-filled 
majonjy ceUfv 


N.Wi Comer ofStijpa Coertfard 
S,W^ Pavement of Bfitb * 
landing at top of NortheiTt Slair 
Comer) of Bath WadJs — 

S,E* Comer 
Comer 
N.E. Comer 
N.W. Comer 

Baw of beam-hotefl in Chamber 


3 I feet abo^x daium- 
fiifit below daium. 

I foot above datum. 

7*9 feet aboTc daiiini. 
7*3 fcet above Eiattun. 
8-4 feet above datum, 
9^4 tcct above dalttm- 
1 -S feet below da turn. 

f«t above ditiiftu 
S+3 feet below datum. 

feet below datunti 
2'9 feet below datum. 
1 feet below datum. 


Height of walll of Chamber 36 

Baiwr of dianncl of drain at callem cod of Chamber 36 
Root of eaAcra «id of corbelled pftMage 
Spring of areh ai thti point 
Top of arch at this point h 

m »ve«ee level th' ® * 

level: (hit of then foiwdaticaiJ i» 4‘1 f«< 

* Those avenee in *i» S ft * k. long E.-W. bj' J fl 6 m. wide N.-S. 

' Tha lyftoH? or foroung a phtform U tnown in I'sypl and Mesopatimie m ftU period* wd m cqitfJly 
eommon m India. 






Obj«cti from 

foundiitioii 

celli. 


FcimirBtioiu- 
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damaged, owing to this portion of the building having been used as a quarry. What few 
indications of cross-walls remain here seem to agree in their arrangement with those 
on the opposite side of the bath, except that to accommodate the drain the northern wall of 
Chamber 36 was a necessary addition. 

As one would expeft, but few antiquities were contained in the cells formed by these 
cross-walls. In the northern cell on the eaitem side there was unearthed a aeatitc seal 
(SD 217a) bearing an unusual device. This came from a level of 2 ft. to in. below the 
surface and it is illuArated in PL CXIJ, 385, On the same side but in the fourth cell from 
the north there was found a faience spindle-whorl (SD 1^31) at a level of 6 feet below 
the surface, which is piftured in PI. CLVII, 47. Associated with this whorl was the 
fragment of faience of tubular con^ruftion, iUuilrated in Pi. CLVll, 46. There was also 
found in the weftem cell on the southern side of the bath a fragment of a faience 
vessel (SD 717) at a level ot 4 ft. 10 in, below the surface. This lafl piece is shown 
in PI. CLVII, 26. 

Consolidated as all these walls arc with mud filling, they would seem to have supported 
an ambulatory around the bath of the width of tf feet or so. The outermoA of the three 
wralls surrounding the bath supports a fenefrrated wall ovcrloolcing this portion. Assuming 
that the apertures in this wall on the eafrem and weftern rides were of the same size as 
those on the north and south, as seems probable in view of the preservation of the two that 
ftill remain at the southern end of the we^em wall, there would have been nine on either 
side. It is possible, of course, that the middle one of the three walls surrounding the 
bath also had a series of apertures, though no trace now remains of them. 

The apertures in the feneftrated wall average 5 ft. 4 in. wide, and each is now rebated 
on the Inside by additions of later work. In the original plan it was evidently intended to 
make in all stx apertures in the southern wall. But in the course of alterations at a later period 
one of the openings was blocked up in order to provide a jamb for a doorway (9) between 
two chambers (8 and 10) beyond (PL XXVI 11 , i^}. This was done when the openings were 
narrowed, as is proved by the blocking being bonded with the jambs. 

The middle pier at the south end between Chambers 35 and jo has disappeared what 
remains of the sills on either side is late work. The piers on each side of it were narrowed 
to 4 ft. I in. in width by the addition of either a single layer of bricks on each side or of two 
layers on one side. The fourth aperture at the eaftem end of the row appears to have been 
similarly treated, but some of the added bricks were subsequently removed. From the 
careful way in which it was carried out, this narrowing of the apertures appears to have 
been done soon after the ereiftion of the buildings. Two of the windows in the northern 
fene^rated wall and also the two windows that remain on the weil of the bath were 
narrowed in similar fashion. 

All the apertures are 3 ft. 6 in. deep, their added rebates being inches deep 
and 6 inches wide. Thetr present sills, which, I repeat, are later additions, average 
on the south 1 ft. 3 In., and on the north [ ft, to in., above the pavement of the 
ambulatory.' 

Enclosure — ^The massive wall that encloses the bath and its surrounding chambers 

has a batter on the outer side of six degrees from the vertical and a narrow footing at its base. 
The inner face of the wall is vertical. On the eaft and south the thickness of the wall is the 
same, i.e. 6 ft. 3 in. On the weft, however, the wall is considerably thicker, measuring 
7 ft, 3 in,, and a portion on the north, excluding the added walling, is 7 ft. 8 in. thick. Why 


' Tkif psvcttiflit il I loot sbovc dstum kvd. Thic ongnul heighl of the rDj wu a iaches bcimr datu m. 
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tKere should be these divergences in width it is difficult to sa]?, unless the toundations of 

earlier buildings were utilised.’ * , . c a 

Both the great enclosure wall and the rooms inside it werc^ built on foundations of crude 

brick, as is seen in a deep cutting outside the S.E. corner of the wail as well as in other 


cuttings within the building. ^ ^ r u -u 

There appear to have been six entrances in the great enclosing wall ot the bath» two or which 

are on the south, three on the east,* and one on the north. It is possible that there was also a 
doorway in the wciWn wall, but both the wall and the apartments immediate I jr within it have 
almoft entirely disappeared, and we have no means of determining their precise arrangement. 

The two"doorways (i and a) in the southern wall arc well preserved. The ^ern one (1) 
was not originally of the ske shown in the plan ; it was enlarged in the coi^ of alterauons at 
a considerably later period, as is shown by the faft that the exiibng jambs are bmlt of ve^ 
inferior masonry, some of the re-used bricks being placed on edge. A dram ot a later period 
was adhially laid above the western jamb of this doorway.* .... ,r 

The entrance (1) near the weftern end of the southern wall, which ts here 0 4 *"* 

thick, is 8 ft. 8 in. wide.* The we^lern jamb is by no means well defined, and it is probable 
that the doorway was originally very much narrower than it now is. _ 

On the northern side of the enclosure wall there is a small entnmee 3 ft. lo^ in. wide, 
which was partially blocked up in later times. A portion of it was found to te well paved 
with a floor 6^ inches thick, consiiling of three courses of cut brick surrounded by a 
of brick 3i inches high and ai inches thick. The doorway was aftually block^ up by the 
building of a later wall parallel to the northern face of the enclosure wall.* The outer or 
northern face of this later wall is built with a slight batter of about 5 degrees from the vertical ; 
its N.E. corner k illustrated in PI. LXXVT, r. Its southern face is rough and unc^n, and 
was never intended to be seen. The narrow space between the two walls mu^, therefore, 
have been filled in with cither day or rubble, so as to fonn a very thick comp<mtc maM, the 
purpose of which was presumably to enlarge the area of the bm I ding. The addition 
is certainlv of later date, as its foundations are higher than those ot the wall it ra^ks. This, 
however, is to be expeded, and no considerable space of time need necessarily have elapsed 

between the building of the two walls. ^ l • v 'a^ 

Outside this composite wall there is an important dram, lO inches wide, with bnck sides 

and covered in with Slone blocks averaging t ft. 6 in. long by 9 inches wide inches 

thick. These ftones are rudely cut and dressed and were apparently used simply beca^^c 
of the difficulty of obtaining bricks of sufficient length to span the dram. It was impossible 
to roof this drain with a corbelled arch owing to the height of a roof of this kind. 


Eatrancfi* to 
Bath 


Later wall 
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and oiiuide 
oortherD wait 


Drain 

of etonc blodct^ 


* Thi: level* of tbi» wall a Mow*; Top of N.E. comer of vnUl, 1 1 fert above datvm. Top of S.E. corner of 
walL a -g feel above daium. Foundadoa* of S.E. cofner of wall, 4 * r«t Top 0/ S.W. comer of waU, 

4*4 feet above datom. Top of footing tl S.W. corner of wal, 1-4 Wow datum. Base of footing at S.W. comer 


of wali, i’S feel below datiun. . .. n 'j- tt,. 

* It Ij doubtful if ibere wa* more tbw one entrance (a very imall one tn Chamber on tbe caftem ide. 

other two apeniiret referred to by Mr. Mackay do net appear lo have been carried througb the ihkknea* of th^ wall. 

rtJe Pla. VH and XXIL—[En,] . r t, .i „ 

* Tu prescDt till is 1 foot above datum level, bnt it a later addition. The anginal nil 9 o-a feet above datum. 

* Sill o*d feet above datum level. . j r 1. t 

* PL XXV jf ihoTA^ tiib entrance with m wiJl h in pftioMs cf esccavitiEni. On tie nofib ndc m die ttcr 

are the two ftmerarv vessel* referred to on p, S6 above, which appear to have hem deposits! here aftex the entrance 
bad been blocled ^ and the cater parallel wall (which doei not appear in the photo) added.—[E p.J 
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The buildings to the north of this drain belong to the same period as the bath, but they 
have as yet been only partially excavated.* 

P»»ge 3 . CItamhm surrouitdhg BaiA : Smktrn £W.—The weiteni doorway m the ^uthern 

enclosure wall gives entrance to a passage (3), 11 ft. 8 in, wide, which extends n^ly the width 
of the building- Its floor Wiis covered with a thick pavuig^ of which a considerable portion 
now remains, but in a ruined condition* About the 1^1 of this pavement ^vas found the 
well-preserved pottery mode! of a bull (SD 2x84)1 illuAratcd^ in PI* XC\H, 22. t 

the weAcrn end of this passage a well-preserved doorway, 3 ft. i i to, wide, gives acc^ to 
a small room (4) measuring to ft. 11 in. IL.-W* by [ i ft, 9^ in. N.-S. Part of the original 
paving of this room Still remajns, together with a portion ot a hon^ntal dram. ^ 

dumbtr S. At the eaftem end of passage 3 a doorway, 4 feet wide, leads into Chamber 5, which is 

of the same size as the companion room above described,® The cross-wall in which the 
doorway to Chamber 5 is situated is 4 ft- 7 thick, and consists of two portions placed 
alongside one another. The ea^cm portion is bonded only in places to the northern and 
southern walls of the chamber, while the western portion (i ft. 7* in. thick) wiB added slightly 
later and is not bonded at all except in its upper part, A portion of the original paving ot 
Chamber 5 still remains. Beneath it there is a wall of earlier date. There was found in 
this chamber the fragment of painted pottety (SD 1759 ) shown in PI. LXXX\ III, 1. 

This was at a level of 10 feet below the surface. 

On the northern side of passage 3 there are two simple doorways (6 and 7), each measuring 

5 ft. 9 in, wide. The corners on the northern sides of these doors show a considerable amount 
of wear, which was roughly repaired at some later date, fhese doorways give access to 
passages 10, it, and 11, which communicate with one another. 

Paaaage 10 , Passage to leads by doorway 9* into the small compartment 8, measuring I2 feet by 

6 ft, Sin., in whose northern wall there Is another doorway, 5 ft, 3 in. wide, which 
communicates with the area around the bath. This latter doorway is very well preserved and 

Objccti faimiL has rebated comers.® In the passage weit of Chamber 8 were found the ^leatitc seal 
(SD 570), illuilrated in PJ. CVH, 118, and the decorated cartielian bead (SD 1198) shown 
in PI. CXLVI, 45, The sea] was unearthed at a level of 8 feet, and the bead 5 ft. 5 in. below 
the surface of the ground. 

It should be here noted that the two cross-walls that separate 8, 10, and 11 arc slightly 
later additions ; the northern jambs of the doorways through them abut a^nA and form 
part of the blocking of two of the apertures in the feneftrated wall on this side of the bath. 
Neither of these walls is bonded with the walls of the passage, which seems originally to have 


Puugn 11^ 12* 


been one long comtinuoos corridor. 

In passage 11 there was unearthed from a depth of lo feet a verj fine fkknee 
spindlc-whorl (SD 1984}, exactly like that illustrated in PL CLVlIi 41, and which was made 
probably in the same mould. The same passage turns at right-angles towards the north (12)^ 
and gives access to Chambers 13, 145 and 15 on its caftem side. Walls have been exposed 
below the pavement level of Charaber 13, the western wall of which is very badly damaged, 
and the doorway in the south-weSt corner can only jnsl be traced. Here was found, at a level 


^ See Anamdl A'/wt* 1 in whJtb an account of tlie eicavatioa of 

these boildttig« ti 

* The top cif this pvanienl is ^4 fm above ditnm, 

* lltcse diambcn may have been porteri* lodges, as each canmundf a doorway in ihc endeftttre t^tiIL 

* The iiU of this door ii 0‘2 fed above datum. 

» Its lili b 0'8 fret above It, on pta^jeahy the same kvel ^ the pavement dial once lay sinHifid 

the edge of the bath. 
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of 7 ft. 6 In. Mow the surfecc of the ground, the shell rosette (SD 1106) piftured 

^ Th^dooiwav of Chamber 14 is blocked up, and a very wide aperture in the eailcrn wall, 

7 ft. 4 in. in breadth, which has been filled in with masonry-, may possibly conceal a 
water-chute. In the blocking of this filled-in aperture is a small drain measuring 7_ incbe^de 
and 6J in. high ^ A considerable portion of the original paving and part of a thin partition 

Ch!imter”i5 has been subdivided by a cross-wall, in which there is a ^«>rway Water-ehuto. 

3 ft. 11 in. wide, an addition made at the same period as, or later than, the walls of the chamber. 

After the removal of some late brickwork from the eaftern wall, the remains oi a very large 
water-chute appeared, measuring 5 ft. (O in- wide N.-S., by 4 tn 10 in. cep. ^ rs 
was built of cut bricks measuring io*7S ^ 5 '$ wc^tem ^ ® ^ ^ f 

has a slight batter of about 10 degrees to permit of the easier descent ot ^ter frem e roo^ 
of the tank building. The flat base of the chute was built ot bricks care^lly l^d, and it now 

comniunicates with a paved pit measuring 6 ft, 4i in, long ^ * p 

which was built at a later date. The base of the pit is 10 inches below the base of the chute. 

In the Late Period this chute was no longer in use, and was filled m with broken brici: 
and rubble topped with a coating of brick. At the same time a thm ^11 of rough mason^f 
was provided to dose up the ftreet side, so that a recess or bench might be provided for the 

chamber to the weS^ of it. ^ t u ■ j ►!.* 

There are traces of an earlier wall, possibly belonging to the Early Period, along the 

'"^^Two%ce5*tf shdl inlay (SD 2214 and 2447) were from this ch^ber. The Objwt.fpdm 

firft piece was from a depth of 5 feet below the surface and is illu^lrated in 3 * 1 

sccoifd lay at a level of 6 feet below surface, and is shown in There wjs found 

as well the faience vessel (SD 2390), to be seen in Pi. Ci, 9. This lail was 5 feet below the 

surface. ^ opposite this chamber (15) were unearthed a larp 

limeiione (SD 1399) piftured in PI. CXLV, 52 ; and the copper rod 17 0 ^ 

PI, CXLlll, 32. These were 6 ft. 2 in. and 4 feet below surface, respectively. . .« 

Chamber 16 does not now communicate with passage 12, but a smaU _ 
up doorwav at the southern end of its weilern side shows that it once so. le ^ ^ 
w^l of this chamber is difficult to underhand. There are traces in the wall of an af^iture 
7 ft, 2 in. wide, which was and ftill is blocked up. South of this aperture is a sccon , 

measuring only 2 ft, 4 in- wide, whose sill is 1-2; ft, below that of the other 
would seem likely that the smaller doorway was the ongmal £nt™w from the ebambej 
the outside of the building. This probability is borne out by the blockcd-up ^o y ^ 
similar size opposite it that enters passage 12. The higher leve ^ e si , ^ 

doorway indicate that it was an alteration of later ^tc which ™ ,1,^ 

room contains a well, and its first unlmposing doorway sufficed for the entrance of the 
servants, whose duty it was to draw water. This well will be discussed ^ter. 

Yet another chamber (17) on this side of the bath could once be entered ^ 

passage 12, but the doorway in its western wall was bloclred up at a later f^ 
noriced more fully anon. A second doorway in the northern wall opens into Chamber 18. 

surrukniini Baihi NmhtrH £»i.-The small d^rway in the ^ 

wall originally gave access to passage 23, which has been deftroj^d at its weftern end. The 


^ Tbc bf« df this dtim ia O'l feet abore dAtaEn. 
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Chamber 25 , 




Chamber IB. 


Stairway, 


eai^erti end of the passage is blocked up hy a solid mass qf masonry, supporting later walls 
and paving on a kind platform, This later brickwork entirely conceals the southern side 
^hc entrance doorway, which from its si^e, however, can hardly have been an important one. 
The Western portion of the parallel corridor I4 also has been deftroyed. This corridor 
formerly communicated with passage al at right angles to it, but when the staircase was 
built in passage aa the doorway between the two was blocked up.‘ The bath could then only 
be reached from corridor 24, through Chambers and a 6, 

Both the northern and southern walls of Chamber 15 are fenestrated, but originally 
they each contained a series of doorways, the sills of which wetie raised at a later period. In 
the former there were four apemres averaging 5 ft. 6 in. wide, all of which were blocked 
up, thus slightly altering the plan in this part of the building. The southern wall of this chamber 
15 now provided with three windows and a doorway, the former measuring 4 feet wide, and 
the latter 5 ft. 3 in. wide. As in the fenestrated wall on the south of the bath, three of these 
apertures were subsequently narrowed from 5 ft. 3 in. to 4 feet by additions on either side, 
and at the same time their sills were raised by about a foot.* A portion of the original 
pavement of Chamber ay is ^b!l intaft, and is on the same level as the old sills. At the 
cailem end of the chamber is a cross-wall provided with a door,® 

The doorway in the southern wall of Chamber ay, which remained unaltered save for 
the raising ot its sill, communicates mth a long narrow chamber (16), Itself in communication 
on Its southern side with the area immediately around the bath. Here were found further 
remains of paving agreeing with the level of the floor of Chamber 2 y. In this chamber (a6) 
was found the imitation camelian bead (SD 1998), which is shown in Pf. CLVil, 8. This 
was found at a level of 8 below the surface of the ground. 

Passage 22, whi^ is 6 ft, iu, wde, is subdivided by a cross-wall in which there is a 
doorway 4 ft. 7^ in, wide, whose sill is in good preservation.* This is clearly a later addition 
for The jamb is not bonded with the passage wall. At the southern end this passage formerly 
gave acce^ to Chamber 18 by a doonvay 4 ft, tt in. wide, which was blocked up at a later 
^nod. Chamber 18 was then entered from Chamber 17 by a doorwav in its southern wall 
This latter chamber was also entered from passage 12, but ceased to be of any use as a 
chamber after the northern end of the passage was cut off by a cross-^walL 

some ground for believing that the doorway in the southern wall of 
Chamber t8 was cut after the we^lem wall had been blocked up, but owing to its bad £late 
of preservation there can be no certainty on this point. The eaftem jamb is aill 
well preserved, but the weStem jamb has been entirely Gripped of ita facing, and there is 
in con^quence, some uncertainty as to Its original width. This 1 have estimated as 
4 ft. 4 m. A certain amount of the original pavement of this chamber itill remains. A niche 
set high up m its weSlen, w^ll is a later addition. The only objeft recovered from this 

^S 77 ), which is fully described in the 

At the northe^m end of passage 22 there is an imposing flight of steps.* Eleven treads 
now remain, each averaging id m. wide and 8 inches high. These ^teps. which 

tht r™? apparentJ^y once led to a second Florey and perha^ also to 

roof. The height of the roof mu^f have been considerable, as the walls at the N.W. 

; Ti' ^ 3-05 r«i .bove th. nlL 

- 2?' ** • the kter silJs i-j feet above datam. 

^ lit! of this n ,4 f«t .hove damm. * ,.6 datact 

Ri&ag fwm 1^5 td 9'5 feet abovr datum^ 
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comer of Chamber 19 haTe been denuded to below the level of the beaLtn-holcs.* The apace 
to the north of this Staircase (^i) k entirely filled up with bricltworkj evidendy to support 
the upper part of the ilairwavi which no longer Lying on top of this brickwork 

was a large fragtrtent of an aJabaiter dish (SD t$$z)y of which enough re^iflined to ascertain 
its originaJ siie* This was drawn and is shown In PL CL 31. 

Chamber 20 is difficult to understand. It was subdivided at a later date by a cross-wal! 
which was not bonded with the walls of the chamber, A doorway in this wall gave access 
to the weilcrn half of the chamber. Its original entrance—a small one in the S*W, 
corner—was at a later date entirely closed In by the building of the stairway to the weSt of 
itj and no other entry from this side was provided. This roonij thereforCj shared the later fate 
of Chambers 17 and 18 ; when they were no longer used they were filled up with debris 
to support other itruftures. The two niches in the eastern wall of this chamber certainly 
appear to be blocked up doorways leading into the street. The northern one is 4 ft, 6 in. 
widCj^ and the southern 4 ft. 10 in* wide. The partial blocking of these two entrances is of 
very rough work, and their jambs are surmounted with brickwork equally inferior in quality. 
It is difficult to underhand why two doorways set so close together were required here, unless 
Chamber 20 was a main entrance and extensively used before the western wall of the chamber 
and the i^airway beyond were erefled* 

Chamber 19 was entered from passage by a doorway 4 ft. 9^ in* wide.® In the 
northern portion of this chamber * there is a stairway, 4 ft, 7 in. wide, rising from a little 
platform. The treads are 8 inches high and deep. This stairway possibly led to the floor 
laid above Chambers 17, 1 8, and 20.® 

A cross-wall, 2 ft. SJ in. thick, divides Chamber 19 into two portions, but it lacks a 
doorway* The eastern half of the chamber contains the remains of a bath whose pavement is 
made of bricks measuring 10*65 S*S ^7 ^‘^5 ^ made of bricks placed on 

edge :ftands 3 inches high around the bath. The niche in the wall beyond resembles those in 
the adjoining chamber. Part of it is blacked up with cut bricks of the same kind as those 
used for the bath, which indicates that the niche was built a.t the same time as the batlu On 
pulling away part of this blocking we found that there had formerly been a waterH:hutc set in 
the thickness of the wall and forming part of the original con^lruflion of the bviiidlng* The 
chute is 1 ft. fi in. wide N-S., and varies from 3 ft, 9 in. to 4 ft* 7 in* in depth, owing 
to its western side having a slope of about 45 degrees. The cut bricks of which it is made 
measure 1 1 inches long by 5I in* wide by in* thick. These bricks when set in place were 
very carefully rubbed down so as to form a smooth surface* 

In the ftreet outside this chute is a paved brick pit measuring 4 ft, 6| in. 
long N*-S. by 3 ft* 8 in* wide E.—W* The walls of this pit, one bride in thickness, 
ftand 2 ft. 3 in. above its paving* It is certain that this pit was built at a Eater date 
than the chtite, for there is no way for water to escape from it except by a small opening 
at the top. 

In the Inatc Period the chute was dispensed with and filled up roughly with brick, level 
with the top of its sloping wc^fern side. Its eaftem side, at the same time, was closed in with 
a thin and badly built wall forming a recess in the eaftem wall of Chamber 19, 4 ft* 6 in* 

^ They ffattd at an avem^ height vf 9^7 feet abmx datani. 

* The kvd of iti uU if I *0 f«t datum. 

^ Its etd b i feet ani the topi of itl jaicba 6'] abcTVf datum Wcl. 

*■ Jb pavement if t6 feel abci^c datum, 

* The pbtfana h T foal above the pnving and there are nine fftps. 
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wide, and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, which may have been used either as a seat or as z bench to hold 
water-jars for ablution purposes. 

Ithe Use ef ihe That this great bath was used for Iwthing purpose there can be 

no doubt, but whether entirely for pleasure or by way of religious ceremony it is at present 
impossible to say. Judging from the faa that baths are a prominent feature in nearly every 
house at Mohenjo-daro, it would seem that ablutions played an important part in the lives of 
the people that once lived there. And a large bath where numbers of people could gaAcr 
together to bathe would have been to them what their baths were to the Romans in various 
prts of the world. 

That the bath was used by old and young, ilrong atid weak alike, is suggdlcd by the 
two shallow aeps built agalnlf the edge of the platform at its northern end (PI, VIII). 
This platform is only a little over a foot above the pavement of the bath, but the 
thought of negotiating a ^lep of this height covered by water would alarm some adults 
fearful of slipping, as well as children. The existence of these ileps is an argument againft 
the use of the bath for keeping sacred animals. 

The method of filling the bath is a problem of considerable intcreST:. As before 
mentioned, there is a well of large size (6 ft. 2 in. internal diameter) in Chamber i 6 easf of the 
bath (PI. XXV, i). This well is lined with wedge-shaped bricks, i il inches long by 2 J inches 
thick, which arc Inches wide at one end and 4 i inches at the other. Surrounding this wdl, 
whose present top is used as our datum level, and separated from it by a distance of 13 inches, 
there is a circular wall, made of ordinary bricks, whose foundations do not go down ver)' far. 
It is possible that this drcular wall built around the wdl was provided to ^faongthen its coping. 
y\fter a narrow door had been blocked up in the weilem wall of Chamber 16, a doorway 
which corresponds in size with a second narrow doorway in the ea£lem wall of the chamber, 
this apartment seems to have been isolated from the others. There arc two outlets for water, 
averaging in size 1 ft. 3 in, wide by 8 inches high, in the weSern wall of the chamber, but 
these "appear to be ori^nary drain holes, and there is seemingly no outlet for water from these 
leading into the bath. The writer is of the opinion that the water from this well must have 
served some other purpose than filling the bath. 

ConItrkItioHS at Sektk-^ea c/ Bath Enchsure^ Black 2,- — There is a very curious burnt 
brick conifruflion on the of the hath towards its southern end. As will be seen on the 
plan (PI. XXll), the greater part of Block 2 is divided up into a number of rcaangular 
seftions, Nos. i, 2, 3, and 4 of which have been entirely deared. Each sedtion is a solid 
block of masonry separated by passages measuring 2 ft. 510. wide, whose walls now average 
4 ft. 6 in. high "(PI, XXVI, r). Some of the sides of these brickwork masses are provided 
with vertical chases averaging in size t foot wide by g inches deep. The spaces between 
the chases average 2 ft. i in. In width. Remnants of paving occur in mo^ of the passages, 
the walls of which now £land in places 4'65 ft. high.^ 

It will be noticed that the diftribution of the chases is moft irregular. The two southern 
blocks (3 and 4) have ten and six respedively, not more than five on any one face. Block Z 
has three chases on each of its northern and southern sides, and Block i has none at all. Nor 
are the chases set exactly opposite one another across the passages ; there seems to be no 
definite relationship between them. 

With the idea of ascertaining if anything lay inside these blocks of masonry, a hole was 
sunk in No. 3 to a depth of over 13 feet, &Ud masonry was met with for over 9 feet, and 


^ The boltcfFu or the. dijuo md the psiWug gf the *ycTagc i-J feet abore fkcim. 
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below this was a mud filling upon which the bricks rented.* The filling found in the^ 
passages consisted of ordinary debris, and Sir John Marshall is 

found^ inside the rassages and other considerations, that this building, whitA is of the 
Intermediate PeriX^as a hot-air bath, the heat being dis^nbuted through the cha^, which 
served as Sues, to warm the walls as well as the floors of the budding above, which has no 

^B^few antiquities were found in or about these blocks of masonry, and th<^ 
recovered afford us no clue as to the use of the building 

A and 2 , at a level of 3 feet below the surface, comes the small oflferings-ftand (SD _io ) 

?hat is ilJuftratcd in PI. LXXlX, 8 . In the passage west of Block 4 there 
faience bead (SD 2508). of cylindrical shaj^, and lymg on the ma^nry ^ + 

and the bath enclosure wall was the jar-^and (p 2100 ) t^at is shown in PI LXXXUl, 53^ 

To the south of this group of brickwork masses, there is a scn« of rooms (5), h ^ 
foundations have been partially exposed, lapng bare the reruns of thick wading bene ^ 
them. The spaces between the walls below had been filled in with day and 
laid over this to form a platforni, whose present level is very nearly the same as a ^ 
brickwork masses to the north.* The interior filling seems to he contemporaneous with the 
original flniaure, the whole belonging to the period of the bath. 

A ilalrwav f7\ 2 feet wide, gives access to this platform on the south. O , 

,ou.cb«^id.«.d8 bd.e, higl. CP.,XXIV.^.- From Ac W 
of its foundations it is evident that this Stairway is a later addition. 

The side of the platform against which this stairway is built has a batter of 5 degrees from 
Ac vertical. And oo Ac caftem side of the platform (6), which abuB cteelv apmsf Ae mSOT 
wil of the bath enclosure, thertt is a similar batter. The preset be.ght of A.S = 

^o 1^ than . t ft. 9 in- i“ i“ “PP" P“«' " '“* * ^ 1 Lril 

of Ais building to the weft of Ac baA certainl)' augurs some ftniaure ijmte out of 

the ordinary. 

CXlNSmUCl'lONS ON SOUTH OF BATH BUILDINGS : BLOCk 3 

In a ver>' curious building to the south of the bath enclosure, some of the walls have 
chases simil^ to those in the building ju^l described. It is separated from the b^ 
enclosure by a sTreet, it feet wide (PL XXV, f), in which traces ot a large dram, which 
doubtless once tan its entire length, have been discovered near the “^ern end. 

S wall of Ae Intermediate Period on Ae seuthern side of Una ftreet ^ks a «.T 
important bmiding i for its northern face is battered through^t Its ...JU. 

And a deep shaft cut along Ae face ot part of this wall shows Aat it rests in places on oioer 
Suno which its fountteions sliBhtly*^overhang. The bricks of the upper wall measum 
r W bVi inches. In the wall below, however, several sizes of biacks occur, namely, 
loi by 4I by inches, and 12 by 5i by 2^ inches. The foundations of Ae bottom 
have not yetVen reached. The level of Ae base of Ac upper wall on the southern side of 

I Tlie tl><= Pf®«U ef brici«ert. f«t abevc Autim. Bottom ^ PiMoniy. 

BwnsnwS »f »-> fS h-k- <!*»■.. Tool d.pd. wachd, « fa- 

IkIdw dAttuo.. 

* Td be the platform averaEeii 6-9 feet above iatflin. , - j .- a intsfar 

» What rewaint cf the tep of thh ftaifway b 6-4 feet nbwe datam, lu (oundati^ «e 6 feet lp«e 

♦ The foot of tlu* wall » hut 1 little lower than the KrtithrWcAeni cottier of the ireat enc te w o 

juft oppoflite it* 
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the ftreet is ra feet above the wall of the same period on the northern side.' The southern 
walUs eonsidcrablj' higher, presumably owing to the later additions to it on its southern side, 
which are very considerable and at present prevent us from examining the earlier and more 
important building beneath. 

The following antiquities were found in the above street: Seal (SD 2445), illuihuted 
in PI, C\T 1 , 105, and recovered from a depth of 6 feet below the surface of the ground; 
seal (SD 2010), shown in PI. CVl, 100, from a level of 10 feet; and an unfinished Aonc bead 
(SD 2325) from a level of 7 feet, 

Courtyard 3, whose northern portion has been partially de^iroyed, measures 26 ft. 9 
N,-S. by 39 ft. 9 in. E.-W. The pavement, which has entirely disappeared, relied on a mass 
of unburnt brick, filling up and overlaying the chambers and walling of the Intermediate 
Period beneath. The present walls of this courtyard are of the Late Period, and their 
foundations do not go below the crude brick filling.* They are bell preserved at its south- 
eaftem corner, where they Hand about 3 feet high.* 

It would seem that this courtyard was originally open to the sky, for the difficulties of 
roofing it would have been considerable owing to its great width and length. There may 
possibly once have been piers or columns in the centre, but of these no traces now remain. 

Court 4, adjoining Court 3 on the call, measures 26 ft. 9 in. long N.-S. and 2 $ feet 
wide E.-W. On the eaftern and western walls there are six and five chases respcftively, 
averaging t ft, 1 in. wide by 10 Inches deep (PI. XXVI, i). On the southern wall there 
arc four chases, set close together and partially blocked by a wall built up againft them.* 
The present upper walls of this chamber belong to the Late Period, and their foundations 
do not descend below the bases of the chases that are in them. The bell preserved portion 
is in the south-eallern comer of the court, which Hands 5 ft. 10 in. high. 

The floor of Court 4 is partly paved, but this paving is at an average level of Mine 
B inches below the foot of the walls that surround the court. It is possible that a thicker 
pavement once cxisled here, of which the bricks now exposed were the lower courses. Below 
the portions of pavement that now remain was a clay filling, probably of the Intermediate Period. 

Court 4 seente also from its size to have been open to the sky. For some reason or other, 
the walls on the three sides of it have been Strengthened by the addition of facings on the 
inner side, which are 2 ft. 9 in. thick on the wcSlern side, 3 feet thick on the south and 2 feet 
thick on the cast. The foundations of the walls againH which the facing walls lie arc on the 
same level as the facings themselves. 

In this court was found the well-preserved copper awl (SD 2511) that is illuftrated in 
PL CXXXII, 6, and again in PL CXLllI, 37. It lay at a level of 3 fret below the surface 
of the ground. 

The remainder of this block of buildings is diflicult of interpretation, owing to the filling 
up of the spaces between the walls of the Intermediate Period — ^^iing which has not yet been 
cleared away. The later Hmfhires above served as a quarry for brick, and little now remains 
save outcrops of walling of the Intermediate Period, which are covered with pavements of 
the Late Period that have been demolished. Further to the south again there are remains of 
other buildings (Block 5), which will be dealt with in turn, 

* The bale af the upper Krathcfn waH h exaAly le«l with dataiil. 

* Thii hlliag ii of Intcrmedute date. 

® Th* Icvcb of thu: vralU of tiie corflcii af Xht court abtwe d^tutn m bu CoUdwi : S.E. Comcri To^ 

BDitoiD, 9^1 feet S,W. ComicTi Tcjp lo-f f«t; Bottrsm* 9-6 feet N,E. CorDcr^ Top 117 \ Bottoffl, S-B fecL 

* Thi average krcl the baae of each duie u B-3 feet above d»tum. TMi ii 8*t feet above the pavcnmtt that 
ntn aroiind the edge of the baib_ 
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B/ock 4.—solid block of masonry (1) of the Intermediate Period reils on earlier Trailing 
and filling, whereas the portion marked 3 in this block represents a m^s of mud filling, upon 
which there is a small amount of later walling. Until the later ftniftures have been removed 
and this filling cleared away, it is impossible to show upon the plan more than has been done. 

Further to the eail is a bath {^) belonging to the Intermei^ate Period, whose floor is Bath, 
carefully paved with bricks set on edge, esa£lly as in the pavement of the tank. This floor 
slopes slightly towards the north.^ To the south ot this bath there is a small ^ircase, 
j ft. 3 in. wide, whose four remaining treads measure 9 inches wide and 8-|- inches high.* 

Further south, again, a considerable extent of what looks to be rough pving (4) overlies 
a wall of very considerable thickness, which runs N.—S. at right angles to the great wall 
described above, on the southern side of the £b^t, and like it has a well-defined batter.^ 

Lying upon this rough pavement, at various places along it, were the following objects : Objects found. 
A narrow- ftenuned pottery jar (SD 2483), illustrated in PI. LXXXI, 18 ; .a pottery model 
of a bull (SD 2600) shown in PI. XCVIl, 26 ; a Stone balliSa ball (f) (SD 2199) illuftrated 
in PI. CXXXl, 44 ; and a glaicd steatite ram in a couchant altitude (SD 2278) pidlured 
in PI. XCVIJ, 2. All these objefts were found at a level of 3 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

Block 5. — Block 5 consists of a group of walls which have been badly damaged by bnck- Damage by 
robbers. Two di^tinft levels can be traced here, but only a few unimportant vestiges now brickTobbers. 
remain of the walls of the upper level. The walls of earlier date have also been 
badly damaged. These were carefully built, and certain features of their remains show that 
they'once formed part of a building of some importance. There seems to have been a passage 
between the two long thin walls at the south of the block. In the southern wall there is 
a doorway, 3 ft, 6 m. wide, and an unusually wide entrance, no less than 6 ft. 8 in. in width, 
nearly faces it in the other wall.* The western end of the passage, which is 6 ft. 2} tn. wide, 
is blocked by a ftaircase of which five sleps remain, each averaging 9J inches in width by 
10 inches high. The walls of both the upper and lower levels of this Block 5 rcSt on a clay 
filling, and they probably belong to the Late Period. 

Between two walls on the northern side of this block was unearthed, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surface, the riveted circular piece of copper illullrated in PI. CXLIV, 3, 


COMPLEX OF EUILDIXGS TO SOUTH OF STUPA AREA 
tPJs. XXVII. XXVJIl, f, XXIX, <• and J) 

A considerable number of buildings separated from each other by ftreets and lanes have 
been excavated tn the southern portion of the ilupa mound, a plan of which may be seen 
on PI. XXVI I. The terrain here descends more or less abruptly to the south, where a narrow 
valley cut by rain separates this area from another. Area L, immediately to the south of it. 

No definite connexion has yet been es'tablished between the two areas by excavation. 

Blocks 1 and 2. — The total extent of this complex of building has not been settled, Complex of 
especially to the north-eail (Block 2), as much excavation remains to be done. In the north- buUdingt. 
western se^on, however, as the plan will show, there is a well-defined ftreet, over 14 feet 
wide, which is bounded on the west by the great enclosure wall of the bath and on the ea^l 

1 It* avertge level il 17 feel above dutun, 

* THe base of thi* Ihiipase, which now ftmii a-j feet high, a 3-1 fm above lUtam. 

* The ailis of both doorwip an: a-S feet below datum, which dates them very dow to the period when oltentiotu 
were made to the task. 


Street slciiag 
eaitcm of 
biih* 


Strect-draiw^ 


Parallel itreot- 


Datinf 

complicated by 

brick-'robbio^. 
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by a block of buildings (Block l) whose outer wall has a slight batter* The walls of th<^ 
bviildings are of considerable thickness and, as the levels show, of Intermediate date In 
this ftrcct, at a level of lO feet below the surface, was found the very fine copper sp^head 
piaurcd in PI CXXXVl, 8 . Block i, since this plan was made, now assumes quite a different 
aspeA* Further cicavarions made here in 1927-8,' Proves it to be a single and extensive 
budding extending the whole way along the eaAern side of the tank and separated from that 

building by an important Arect. . 

Two drains run down the casern side of the Areet, vrhich at its southern end pms the 
slightly narrower Areet between the batk enclosure and the buildings south of it. latter 

Arect continues on eastwards with an Increased width of 21 ft. 6 in., and finally bifur^tes, 
one portion, averaging 10 ft. 6 in. wide, continuing caA^rds along the southern side ot 
Block T. The other branch, which averages 7 ft. 9 in. in width, runs due south, passing 
the weAcrn sides of Blocks 3 and 6, and owing to a sudden drop in the levels finally petcra 
out. WcIl-conAruAed drains run down the middle of each of these Arccts, and that in the 
Areet running caA to weA, i.e. the southern boundary of Block i, has an average height of 
1*4 feet above datum. 

From the middle of the Arect that runs direAly to the south comes the curious pottery 
figure (SD 6fo) that is plAurcd in PL XCVI, 24. It was found at a depth of 3 feet below 

the surface. * l t 

The Arcet which runs to the eaA continues but a short way and then turns at nght angles 

towards the north, along the eastern side of Block 1 and between it and Block 2. Its end, 
when the plan was made, was los^ in the gr^t pile of dibds upon which lie the remains of 
BuddhiA buildings * In this Arect the drains from some of the houses of Blocks 1 and 2 
are seen to enter the Arect drain from either side (Pis. XXIX, a ; XIX, ^). 

Owing to its having been terraced in the Late Period, the dating of the various parts 
of this souAem complex is a matter of considerable difficulty, which is further complicated 
by extensive brick-robbing. In addition, this part of the SD Area is encumbered by masses 
of late paving whose surrounding walls have disappeared. From here the mound now 
slopes away at a gradient of approximately 40 feet in 300 fret diAsmee, but it is likely ^t 
the present slope more or leas closely corrteponds with that of ancient times. Hence it is 
not surprising to find traces of walls of the Late Period well to the south of the scAion now 

under discussioti, t rv l 

gloct I._The block of buildings (t), whose walls have been added to at leaft three ttmeSj 

is enclosed by three of the streets described. The walls are in exceptionally good preservation 
and Aand, as far as we have cleared them on the south, some 8 feet high. The block, as it 
appeared when the plan was made, ootisiiled of a number of walls of the Late Period which 
had been denuded down to foundation level. The we^icrn portion of the block, however, 
which had suffered moA owing to its proximity to the Areet, shows the kind of walling that 
we may expeA to find beneath the later additions that Ai]] encumber the eaAern portion of 
the block.^ 

* AmtMMl Burn} tf /Ww, 1927-8, 

■ TTui roundiliofta of thae bulMingft nrertge 11 -8 feci ibove datiim+ Thu ArceC hAi now been conipletei7 dcxred 
Ml well u the bnildltig En the wcA of It 

■ The topi of tlic wbIU Bt the and canten of this block arc S'4 feet and 5*3 feet aborc d^tuiti 
fcffpeffivdy. Three levels are dUEnAly shown hi the mssernty of the St,Ei comer- The ha« of the lop wail belt ii 
6'4 above datum. Below thii h another wnU whose bait is 1-9 feet above diiiutni and below, again^ is a third wall who« 
foandattonJ have not yet been reached* and which pfohflilily bdonga to the same period as the bath. The two upper 
wallsp for the present^ mu^ be placed to the Late Fedod^ 
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From the chamber (it) situated in the south^raitem corner of this block comes the 
fragment of a limestone ^atue (SD 694) illustrated in PL C| 8. This was found at a level 
of 4 feet below the surface of the ground. 

Block 2 .—The eastern limits of Block a are far from definite, and further excavation 
is required to clear matters up. The south-weAern corner of this block, however, is well 
defined, and so Is a portion of its w&ftern side. A very deep and important wal! on its southern 
limit runs caitwards as far as it has been traced at present. Its foundations have not yet been 
reached, though excavation has been carried down deep in the itreet alongside ltd This 
ilreet is bounded on the south by a parallel wall of very inferior masonrJ^ Below are traces 
of walla of the Early Period,^ 

Block 2 is occupied by buildings and pavements of the Late Period that prevent WeQ-'buiJt 
uSp at present, from examining the walls and chambers of Intermediate and Early date, bathroom^ 
that wc know from the street mus^ lie below them- There is among them one chamber 
(it) of especial interest, which is exceptionally well built and is referable to the Inter¬ 
mediate Period. This is a bathroom (PL XXVIII, i), 8 ft, | ln» long N*—S. by 6 ft. 
wide E*—W* Its floor is made of especially prepared bricks, measuring by 5^15 by 
^’■^5 inches. The surfaces of the bricks, which are laid flatwise, are coated with a reddish 
deposit* The Joints of the brickwork are so fine that they will hairdly admit the blade of 
a pocket knife* 

Along the S,W* side of the bath there is a small channel, fl'j; inches wide by 6^5 inches 
below the pavement, which communicates through an aperture in the wall, 9 inches wide by 

2 ft. 10 in* high, with a drain in the street to the weft.. And it is worthy of note that the 
corners of the channel are carefully rounded to permit of the water flowing away more easily. 

The bases of the walls of a portion of the room are protected from water by a wainscoting 

3 Inches high formed by bricks ftanding on edge* ITus bath^ which is situated a little below 
the level of the surrounding rooms, was entered from above by a short ftairway in Its south- 
caftem comer, measuring 1 ft* 8 in* wide* Two treads ftill remain, each 8 inches high and 
7 | Inches wide.^ 

The remainder of the block is in a very dilapidated condition owing to brick robbing— 
probably in the Kush^ period. Fragments of pavements of the Late Period abound, though 
the walls that once ftood upon them ha^^e moftly disappeared. 

In the chamber at the north-weftern corner of this block (1) the narrow-ftemmed Obiecit feund* 
jar (SD 590) illuftrated in PL LXXXI, 19, was found 8 feet below the surface of the 
ground. In the recess (2) outside the southern end of the weftern wall of the block, the 
fteatite seal (SD 533, PI, CXIV, 479) lay 5 feet below the surface. From the chamber (3) 
immediately eaft of the recess there was unearthed a broken faience bracelet (SD 427), which 
is seen in PL CLIl, 2 ^ CLVII, 48 * it was found 4 feet below the surface* 

Praftitally nothing was discovered in the centre of this block (4) except the jar-ftand (SD lOQi^ 

PJ* LXXXIII, jj), which lay 9 feet below the surface of the ground. 

The three diambers in the north-weftem comer of Block 2 contained but little. In 
the northern one (5) a faience gamesman (SD 892, PL CLV, 18) was unearthed frOTii a depth 

^ Wc have traced thli wsJH down m far aa z t ^ feet. 

* The lapj of these average 4'jo feet below datum and th^ projod above the d^brii at the bottom of the direct 
tome 5 feet. 

* The pavement of the bath It 77 feci ibove datuim The water froin it de:^eended hy a cJiute placed zn the 
thickness of its western wall. Both bath and chute are of late period. The pondon af thh bath Is a lictle north of 
the 5+W* corner of the h2ock. 
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of 5 feet. In the adjoining chamber to the south (6) there was a similar plaything (SD 893 » 
PL CLin, 19)j made of pottery, lying at the same level. Seal (SD 1850, PI. CVll, 111) 
came from 6 feet below the surface in the badly destroyed southern room (7)- 

Thc wrecked chamber (B) in the south-eaitern comer of the block produced the 
jar-iland (?) (SD 1185), seen in PI. LXXXlll, 56, which lay at a depth of 6 feet below 

the ground. . . , , , . 

Bioct 3._To the south of Block r is Block 3, But little late walling is left here, and 

that Is situated at a high level, on its northern side. Brick robliers have made considerable 
depredations in the masonry in the interior of the block, leaving only Isolated patches here 
and there of the walling and pavements of the earlier levels. Moft of the walls in this bl^k 

on mud filling and the debris found limg in and about the walls of the I ntenncdiate 
Period conslift of rubble and broken brick. In the southern portion of the block there is 
a narrow lane, 5 ft. 9 in. wide, which though comparatively unimportant yet has its drain.> 

In the long chamber (1) at the north of this block a seal (SD 818) was unearthed at a level 
of 4 feet below the surface of the ground (PI. CXlIlj 414). 

From Chamber Z came the following objedls ; Jar-^fand (SD 835, PI. LXXXIII, 60) 
at the level of 7 feet below the surface ; pottery' heaters (SD 1491 and SD I 4 i 7 , 
PL LXXXTV, 9 and ii), one from iS feet and the other from tfi feet below the surface of 
the ground j and lailly, the white lime^one bead (SD B48) seen in PL CXT.V, 5^, from 
a level of 7 feet. 

The painted potsherd (SD 1676) seen in PL XC, i8, came from 17 feet below the surface 
in Chamber 3. From Chamber 4 there came a barrel-shaped agate bead (SD 846) found 
at the level of 7 feet below the surface. 

Bioci 4,—In Block 4 there is a considerable amount of comparatively thin late walling, 
and until the pavements of these chambers are removed, it will be impossible to say what 
lies beneath. 

In the south-we^lem corner of this block (Chamber 13) there is a neatly built well, 
5 ft. 8 in. in diameter, whose top is 0*9 feet below datum level. The bricks with which it is 
lined measure i il by 5f by inches. They are of the usual Jdnd inftead of being wedge- 
shaped. This well, which has been excavated down to the present water-level, has doubtless 
been added to at successive dates, the topmoU bricks being of the Late Period. The water- 
level has, of course, risen considerably since the well was built. In March, 19^7i water- 
level was sB ft. 6 in. below the present top of the well. 

In Chamber (i) of this block the fine pottery vessel (SD 1049, PL LXXX, iS) was 
unearthed at a level of 5 feet below the surface. In the long indefinite chamber (3) at the 
north of the block, the painted potsherd (SD 1686, PI, XCII, 1) was found at a level of 6 feet. 
Chamber 4 contained quite a number of antiquities ; a long barrel-cylinder bead of pottery 
(SD 1845, PL CXLV, 32) at a level of 11 feet below the surface ; a glaaed fleatite bead 
(SD 1629, PL CX 1 ,V 1 , 7), level 8 feet; a painted potsherd (SD 2297, PI. LXXXVIII, 2), 
level 9 feet ; a copper chisel (SD 1899, PL CXLII, 13), level 11 feet ; a fragment of a seal 
(SD 1839, PI. CIV, 26), level 8 ft. pin. ; and another seal (SD 1930, PL CVI, 84) from 
a level of S2 feci below the surface. 

From Chamber 5, south of the laif chamber mentioned, the fine vase (SD 1814, 
PL LXXX, 43) was unearthed, and also a Slone balli^la ball (?) (SD 2310, PL CXXXI, 45). 
The jar was 8 feet and the ball 7 f<t*t below the surface of the ground. Outside this chWber 

* The kvds (.bovc (kLiim of the topi of the corneri of this block Ate ; N.E, Comer, f’B feet f Camer, 

6*1 fecl i SJE, Conafr, Comer, I'j feet. 
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on the eail (6) and at tile level of 5 feet below the suHace was found the pa^tc vase 

(SD t 8 a 3 > PI* CLVII, 11) which was painted to imitate camclian. 

Chamber 7 iti the middle of the block contained the fine seal (SD i j) illustrated in 
PI, evil I, 179 ; and in the room (9) next to It on the eail was found a similar 
object (SD 173^1 P^* CVIII, 161), but not in such good condition. The former was 6 tcet 
and the latter 10 feet below the surface. 

From Chamber r i in the 50 Uth-^:a^tcrn corner of the block came a broken copper lance- 
head (SD 1007) which lay at a level of 4 feet below the surface ; this is described in 
Chapter XXIV, 

Lastly the intereiUng colledion of pottery, illustrated In PI. CXXXVI, 20—$, Group ITT, 
was found in Chambers 14 and rj at a level of 11 feet below the surface of the ground. 

On the south of Block 4 there is a street whose southern wall (Block is entirely Well-built street 
demolished. But along the Afreet runs a beautifully con^truffed water channel, which is drain- 
9 inches wide by 11 inches deep and covered all the way along with bricks laid flat. The 
date of this channel is not certain, but it is so carefully built that it sugge^fs Intermediate 
work,’ There are several inlets that once communicated with houses in Block § on the south, 
of which, besides a bathroom, only isolated walls and pavements and one small iftairway now 
remains. This Afreet drain falls 2'75 feet in a distance of 60 feet, the eastern end being 
the lower.’ 

From the southern side of this drain were recovered the following objefts : Large conical Objects fwiiid. 
ilone (SD 1567, PI. CXXX, 29J from a depth of 1 1 feet below the surface ; the upper portion 
of a faience vessel (SD 1705, PI. Cl, 2), S feet below the surface ; and a piece of shell inlay 
(SD iSi I, PL CLV, £o) from a depth of 3 feet. 

B/ed 5-—The remains of a well-con^fmfted bathroom (i) in this block deserves mention. BBttiroom. 

Its floor, which is 6'i feet above datum, is of bricks measuring 9" 15 by 4*75 by 2'o inches, 
and is very solid, being no less than five courses thick, all of the bne^ being laid flatwise. 

A$ in mo£f of the bathrooms unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, there is an edging of bricks around 
the walls to protef^ them. The floor slopes towards the north, where there is a channel 
8^ inches wide and inches deep running £.—W., which at one time was probably connefled 
with the iferect drain described above. 

On the ea^ern side of this bathroom at (3), a piece of inlay (SD 847, PI. CLV, 68) was Objects, 
found at a le\'e 1 of 2 feet below the surface. Further to the ea^l and a tittle south of the small 
conilruttions numbered (4}, the jar-cover (SD 1918, PI. LXXXll, 44) and the narrow-based 
bowl (SD :640a, PI, LXXXt, 30) were found. The former was 4 ft. 9 in. and the latter 
2 feet below the surface of the ground. 

South-we^l of the bathroom at number 5, a heavy-based vessel (SD 448, PI, LXXXI, 43) 
was unearthed from a level of 4 feet below the surface. 

Ju^ south of the broken wall at the southern end of this block (6), a piece of shell inlay 
(SD 2148, PI. CLV, 56) lay at a depth of 4 feet from the surface of the ground. 

Block 6. — On the south side of the slreet between Blocks 4 and 5 and at its wc^lcm end, House with 
there is a fairly well preserved house (Block 6) of the Late Periodt with walls reiling on courtyard, 
foundations of the Intermediate Period, which is nearly complete. Four rooms with their 
doorways remain. The southern portion of this house has disappeared or, as seems more 

^ The cover of due chaDncI it id «i^crn end h +7 fccl above datdtn. At Jtt ivc^lcrn end it is 7-5 feet above datums 
and here there ii an inlet from ft honse In BlodJt ^ to the n^rth. 

^ The Icvch of this block arc ^ Top of N+E. Comer, 9-3 feel above datum. Top of N+W. Cgrner, yt feet 
above dattim, 1 'op of SrE. Comer, yi feet above datuEu. Top of Corner, 0-6 feet below datum. 
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likely, there was an open courtyard bene. The Seps in the south-western comer probably 
once led to the roof of the house. 

In Chamber No. i of this house the large conical Stone (SD ^07% illustrated in 
PI, eXXX, 47, was found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface, and from a feet below the 
surface in Chamber No, % came the long barTcl-cylindcr bead (SD 944, PI, CXi-V, 18^, 

Between House 6 and the bathroom, already described in Block there is a roughly 
con^rufted drain of the Late Periodj which runs southwards, at the same tune gradually 
bending towards the eail. Its channel, which slopes up considerably from the north, is 
irregular in size, averaging 7J inches wide by 3 inches deep,' It is covered over with bricks 
of slightly varying sizes, evidently robbed from various parts of the site. 

Block 7. — ^From this region towards the south, the walls and other slrudiures of the 
Late Period gradually disappear owing to denudation. Much walling of the Intermediate 
Period has been laid bare, but is somewhat indefinite owing to this place having been quarried. 
A very noticeable feature here is a well of moSi Irregular shape (PI. XXVIII, 0). At the 
bottom it is praifHcally round, but at the top * it is elliptical in shape owing to earth pressure.* 
The wedge-shaped bricks of which the upper porrion is made measure 13I inches long by 
inches thick. One end of the bricks averages 6} inches and the other 5 inches wide. 
The upper portion of the drain has also been roughly repaired in places with ordinary bricks 
measuring 11 by 5I by Zf inches. It is very unusual at Mohenjo-daro to find a wdl so ba^y 
built. From its level it should belong to the Intermediate Period, but its upper portion 
seems to be of Late date. The sizes of the bricks used in its conilruflion help us but little 
with regard to its date, as in the Late Period the people of Mohenjo-daro were very fond of 
re-using materia] taken from the lower levels. The dimensions of the elliptical portion 
of the well is 5 by 3 feet, and the diameter of the lower portion is 5 ft, 6 in. 

The bi-colourcd ^ence spindle-whorl (SD ZO40, PI. CLVII, 36) was found close to 
the doorway on the outside of the weftern wall of Block 7, at a level of 4 feet below the surface. 
A little to the south-weA of this objedt the pottery cone (SD jzS, Pl. CXXXIV, 13) was 
unearthed from a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

From the wcilcrn side of the curved wall (9) in the south-eastern portion of the block, 
the intereiting ilone figure of a ram (SD 1109) seen in Pi. C, 9, was unearthed from a depth 
of 3 feet. 

Block 8. — -Immediately to the cail and we^l of this well (Blocks 7 and 8 respectively) 
there are thick walls of early date which muft be part of a building of Importance, but 
without further excavation here, it would be idle to suggest what this might be. From 
their thickness these walls appear to correspond with the massive walling in the northern 
slope of Area L ; and with a view to tracing a coanedtion between the two sites, it is 
intended to explore the valley between them later on. 


^ llic *wtrfige tHglit abwe datuco of iti portion ii S-6 feet, 

1 I'S rfct mlwT-e dittJtll 

* WEftitcr it] k due raithr-prcuarcieeim dcnibliuL Anndicr cllipnoil well hsa unoe been found 

in SD Arcit the dupe of wbicli ippean to hive been intmtioiul—[Eo.] 
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I. AREA 


T he area designated by the letter " Lis situated to the south of the large group 
of buildings on the southern slope of the ^iipa mound, from which It is separated 
by a distance of 91 feet (PI, XXXll, a). 

The highe^ portion of the mound, which is 1 90 feet above mean sea-level, b at its extreme Description of 
south. The southern and ea^em slopes are very ^eep. On the weit the declivity is slighter mound, 
and on the north cpiite gradual. There seems no doubt that the £Tupa mound and L mound 
were at one time linked together and that rains and denudation have now cut a valley 
between them. 

To the ea& of the L Area at its southern end a small but lofiy mound, 160 feet above 
mean sea-level, which has not yet been cleared, appears to cover a thick wall of the Late Indus 
Period. Some limited digging in the intervening space has, however, failed to reveal any 
late walling bridging the gap. 

To the we£t a very prominent ridge, which averages 162 feet above sea-level, runs south- Prcmiineiit 
we;£Twards for a considerable di^noc and then turns nearly due weftward. What this mound ridge, 
conceals has not yet been disclosed. 'I'hc northward extension of this ridge ultimately joins 
the ^pa mound. At about the middle of its length and to the weit of it is a prominent 
mound, 185 feet above sea-level, which undoubtedly contains buildings of the Late Period. 

This mound is separated from the ridge on its eaflern side by a shallow depression. Except 
where the ridge adjoins this and the main L mound, its slopes on cither side are very £teep. 

1 began the excavation of the L mound at its southern end In January, 1927, and thence E*cav«tip» 
worked northwards. The mound has not been entirely cleared, but enough has been done cnmmencBiL 
to show its nature. The £lone iTatues found in it imply that this area was an important one. 

As in all the other mounds at Mahenjo*<iaro, several diitindt periods have been traced Varieui periods, 
which belong to the Indus Valley civilization ; and there Is no doubt that yet other and earlier 
buildings lie beneath those that have already been wholly or partially cleared. The Late 
Period is only represented In the highefT part of the mound, and the buildings of this date 
are in a bad fiate of preservation in mo^ cases only the foundations of the walls and scattered 
fragments of pavement remain. As these have not yet been removed to examine what lies 
beneath, the plan of the mound necessarily appears somewhat complicated. 

In this plan (PI. XXX), the L mound is divided into sections denoted by large letters. PortitioD of 
And these sections are divided into blocks which roughly coincide with groups of houses, plan, 
numbered with laige figures. Small Arabic numerals are used for the rooms, etc. Two 
se<^ons will be found on FI. XXXi, 
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Owing partly to the mound having been used as a brick quarry, and partly to the 
complicated nature of the buildings, the blocks are not so well defined as in other areas of 
Mohenjo-daro. It Is hoped that the resultant confusion of periods will be remedied in the 
course of further excavations. 

Before beginning the detailed description of the buildings, it should be mentioned that 
the levels throughout arc referred to a datum point situated in Section C, Block 5, Room 9, 
in the extreme north-caSem portion of the plan. This datum, which Stands 181 feet above 
mean sea^Ievel, is one of the points used by Mr. Frauds in making his general survey of the 
whole of the Mohenjo-daro site. 


Sectiow a 

Be^nning at the south of the area (PI. XXXII, i), we with Sedion A, which has 
been divided up into three blocks, Nos. 6, 7, and S, 

Biack 6 is small. It is bounded, on the wesl by a well-built wall of the Intermediate 
Period which, it is probable, was added to later, though there is nothbg aftually left to prove 
it. Its foundations, which are a considerable depth below the ground, have not yet been 
cleared. In the l.ate Period this wall was made use of in the con^mdion of a series of 
small chambers, Nos. 114, and nfi, whose purpose it is impossible to determine 
(PL XXXIII, a). These rooms are very roughly built ; indeed, so badly that they muil be 
placed near the end of the Late Period. The average thickness of the walls is a ft, 3 in, and 
their mean height^ is 2 ft. 7 in.' For some reason or other, the earlier western wall of these 
chambers, which is 2 ft. to in, broad, was considerably thickened at its northern end by the 
addition of i ft. 4 in. of masonry. 

There is no sign of any of these rooms having been paved, and it mu^ be concluded that 
they had earthen fioors, though we found no definite traces of them. The filling Inside the 
chambers contained jais, cones, model animals, and one sling-ball, all of pottery. In Room 
116 were found the Aone obje<^ (L a t6) illuArated In PL CLV, 15, and the well-made pottery 
bracelet (L shown in Pi. CXXXIV, 7. From Chamber 114 came the pottery figure of 
the rhinoceros (L i ro8) Illu^lrated in PI. XCVII, 10, and the decorated carnelian bead shown 
in PL CXLVl, 44. 

B/aci 7 is of large size and quite well defined. It is bounded on the eait by a wall of the 
Intermediate Period and another wall of the Late Period, end to end, in exatl alignment. 
That the southern and late portion is a copy of the earlier seiboti of the wall is shown by the 
shallow buttress^an unusual feature of the walling of any period at MohenjcHdaro, The 
foundations of the later masonry are 5 ft. 2 in. above those of the earlier wall and the average 
height of the two walls is 6 ft. 3 in. above the foundations of the earlier wall.® 

It will be noticed that Block 7 is more or less compact, though a great deal of 
the Intermediate walling is concealed beneath additions of later date, which make the 
block very complex. No definite indications have yet been found of its original entrance, 
though the probability is that it was at the south through 117, The sections marked H2 
and 117 (PL XXXIV, ij, in reality form one continuous space, which is separated from the 
remainder of the block by a long wall of the Late Period running N,-S, This space muil 
have been empty ground, for there is a great diSerence between the levels of its eailem and 


^ TEt fonadjitioiij irc 6-9 fett bcicm’ damjc. 


* 'I'Jifi but of thia waU it 6. f feet below datum. 
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western walls.* In fatt, the base of the latter is very little below the prcfient top of the former 
wall. The block of masonry of the Intermediate Periodj a little to the north of 117, seems to 
have carried a flight of ^eps leading up from the lower level on the eaSl. TTic fop of this block 
has been much denuded, and there are now no traces of anything except a rough incline. In 
region Ii2 were found two vessels (L. 85 and L 86) illu^rated in PI. 1 .XXXVI, Group I. 

These were lying, the smaller inside the other, immediately south of the fteps. 

In 117, which can hardly be described as a room, a ball of iimeitonc (L [.“jg) was Find*, 
found ; it is inches in diameter and roughly chipped into shape, and resembles the balli^ 
balls of baked jjottery and ^one that arc so common in all periods in early Mesopotamia. 

Two small pottery balls resembling sling-balls were also found here, as well as a small 
amount of pottery and a large number of pottery cones of all types. AH these objedb lay 
below the base of the late wall on the we^t. 

The western portion of Block 7 is on fairly flat ground. Chamber tiS is bounded on Encdonire wall, 

the south by the exceptionally thick Intermediate wall, 6 feet broad, that also bounds the 

adjoining Block 8. This wall is remarkably well built ; its size suggests that it was once an 
enclosure wall. The ea^em end is well preserved, but the middle portion is very 
dilapidated and overlaid by later conSlruftions. The remains of paving of the Late Period* 
show that Room ttS was at one time used as an ablution chamber, &neath this pavement 
there is an elaborate system of water-channels of the same period. The waste water was 
allowed to run through an aperture in the western wall, measuring 5 Inches high by 6 inches 
broad, which communicated with a drain outside (PI. XXXVIII, e). The brici« forming the 
pavement of the bath in Chamber T18 are well made and measure 8 by 5 by Inches. Two Pottery and 
large, rather badly preserved pottery jars, with parts of their upper portions missing, were other objecta. 
found in this chaml^r, one close to the northern wall, the other lying again A the southern 
wall. A portion of the pavement had been removed to accommodate each of these Jars, 

Both were coated w'ith a thick red slip and decorated with broad black lines, and it seems 

probable that they were water-jars for use in conneftion with the bath. One of these jars 
(I- 240) is illu^rated in PI. LXXXIV, 2 Other articles found here comprised pottery cones 
(I, 95 and L 212) of similar types to Nos. 11 and 13 in PI. CXXXIV, a pottery model of a 
dog (f) (L 64), and a number of day balls rather roughly baked (L 179). All these abje<^ 
undoubtedly belong to the Late Period. 

The three adjoining rooms to the north, numbered tig, 120, and t22, are c^uite small Ablution place, 
compartments. No. IZ2 has a well-built ablution place at its northern end, the floor of which 
is built of bricks measuring 10 by 4 by 2^ inches. The northern, eailern, and western sides of 
the bath were edged with bricks projefling from 3 to j Inches from the floor (PL XXXIV, #), 

The southern side of the room has been badly dc^royed, but there art traces near the 
we^ern wall of either a second ablution place or a continuation of the flril.* There is an 
aperture, 1 1 inches high by 74 inches wide, st the southern end of the western wall to carry off 
the water from the bath (PI. XXXVIII, The drains from both this chamber and No, 118 
communicated with a well-built ^eet drain outside, in which the flow was to the north. 

The walls of Chamber 122, which measures 15 ft. 9 in. long by 7 ft. 4 in. wide, arc of the 
Intermediate Period, with indications here and there that they had been added to in the Late 
Period, A jar-cover (L 30) and a bracelet (L 42) made of pottery were found in this 


* The buc of the Lite wall to the weft b 0 4 feet bekw datam, whereas the bate of the Intermediate will to the 
raft u 6'6 feet below ditoEii. 

* 3'7 feet above datum. 


* The pavements of both are 3<8 feet above datum. 
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chamber^ and also a small door-socket (L 29) of hard black alone which was found In the 
N,W, corner. 

Chamber 120 is bounded by a walJ of Intermediate date on the north and we£l, whoise 
foimdatioDs go down to a considerable deptk. On the eail and south, however, the walls 
belong to the Late Period.^ The southern wall of this chamber is only i ft, 4 in. thick, and is 
merely a partition wall dividing it 6xjm No. 119, A fragment of Intcrtnediate wall at the 
western end of Chamber 120 is covered over with paving at about the same level as that of 
Chamber laa. The average dimensions of Chamber i2o arc 7 ft. 9 in. N.-S. by 
7 ft. 6 in. E.—W. Nothing of importance was found here. 

Chamber 119 is of little intereil. The remains of a pavement of the Intermediate 
Period on its southern side are a little below the level of the pavement in Chamber 121, 

The large court, No. 121, which can be seen partially cleared in PI. XXXIV, by measures 
23 ft. 9 in. E.—W, hy 25 ft. lO in. N.—S, Owing to its considerable size, it is 
unlikely that it was ever roofed over. The greater part of its earlier pavement has been 
removed by brick-robbers, but small portions appear here and there.* Alongside the western 
end of the southern wall, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, the remains of a later 
pavement, 4 inches thick, £tand t-| ft. above the earlier pavement. To the eaft: of this there 
is a solid mass of brickwork of indednite shape. 

The northern wall of this court has simk badly in places. It now stands 6 inches high 
at the ea^cm end and i ft. 6 In, high at the weftern.* It is uncertain whether or not 
a doorway in this Late wall once led into Chamber 111 ; there are slight indications of 
what might have been its eastern jamb. If this was so, the sill of the doorway would have 
been 2*2 feet above datum. Againft: the weftern wall (Intermediate Period) of this court 
a fragment of pavement, some 3 to 4 inches thick, is laid at the same level as the pavement to 
the south of it. 

But few objefls of intereft were found m this court *, pottery cones and sherds were 
common and there were a few dint dakes. The mo^ unusual objed was a cone made of shell 
(L 76), of which only one example was found in the whole of this area (PI, CXXXIV, 9). 
Model animals made in pottery were fairly numerous, but they were invariably broken. 
The curious pottery figurine (L 78) seen in PI, XCV, 14, also came from here. All the 
objedls found were above the level of the earlier pavement and belong to the Late Period. 

Chamber iii measures 14 feet E.-W, by 9 ft. 10 in, N.-S., and its walls, 
which average T ft. 3 in. high, are all of the Late Period. Moreover, they all have a footing 
on the inside, which roughly marks the level of the original brick paving.^ As mentioned 
above, the entrance to this chamber was possibly from the south. A pottery ball, a jar, and 
a pottery ring were the only objects found in this room. 

Chamber 100 b very large, measuring 42 ft, 10 in. E.—W, by 14 ft, 9 in. N.-S. 
It b entered in its south-we^ern corner by a doorway 4 ft. 8 in. wide, which was possibly 
not quite so wide originally as represented on the plan, since its southern jamb is by no means 
well defined. 

At the weftem end of thb apartment b a long wall, 3 feet wide, of the Intermediate 
Period, running E.-W. Its average height is 2 feet, and it was formerly concealed and 
incorporated in a 9 j inches thick pavement of the Intermediate Period, which is now deatoyed.* 
Thb ftretch of early walling Is linked to the southern wall of the chamber by a fragment of 
paving of the Late Period, which is 6 inches thick and 4 ft. 3 in, above the level of the 

’ Their baao arc 14 feet above dainjc end they avcnige 1'$ feet Jn height, 

* These portkO) ftvmge l‘6 feet ebovc datum. * Iti bare at the witem end U 1-4 feet above datam, 

* Thu footiug u j'4 feet above datum. * The lartace oftJiti paveraent wai j f«t below ditam level. 
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de^royed Intenuediate Period pavement^ showing clearJy that the chamber was occupied 
at two periods. 

The walls of this chamber ^and a considerable height, and it seems that the northern tntermediaie 
and eailcm sides and part of the wall on the wcil were added to in the Late Period, walling. 
Additions such as these, however, are usually very difficult to detect, and in the absence of 
absolute evidence we mu^l regard these walk as belonging to the earlier period from the faft 
that their foundations go considerably below the foundations of the wall of the Late Period 
on the south of the chamber. 

A few small objefls were found in this room including some beads, shells, pottery balls, two Imwrtant find, 
clay jar covers, and the pottery figure (L 4) seen in Ph XCV, 4. I'here was, however, one 
important find, the lime^one head (L 117) shown in PL XCIX, [—3, which lay near 
the middle of the chamber at a level of ft ft. below datum. The position of the head was, 
therefore, between the two pavements found In this room \ but as the upper pavement like 
the one below it had been aJmckl: entirely removed, it is possible that the head mar once 
have Iain on the upper pavement and that it was thrown aside when the pavement was 
removed for its brick. 

Block 8, — ^Block 8 is separated from Block 7 by a wall of the Intermediate Period, averaging 
a ft. 6 in. thick, a portion of which is overlaid at its northern end by later walling. Its 
foundations have not yet been cleared, and their exaft level is in consequence unknown. 

Through denudation and the later additions this wall varies considerably in height.’ The extra 
height of the southern portion of this wall sugge^s that it was added to in the l.ate Period. 

I'here is, however, no evidence of this, but it is quite possible that the work was so carefully 
done as to leave no trace,* 

It seems that there was once a narrow lane on the weft of this wail, of which but little Lane, 
now remains. The principal feature here is a drain of the Intermediate Period, running 
N.— S., and measuring inches wide with an average of 5 inches deep. It slopes towards 
the north, the decline being r ft. aj in. in about 48 feet,* It is con^lruttcd of bricks usually 
laid as headers and is covered in places by bricks laid flatwise across it (PL XXXVI 11 , f). 

Immediately south of the portion of the street marked 113, there is an old doorway, Doorway. 

4 ft, 6 in. wide, set in the Intermediate wall to the ca^. This was subsequently 
blocked up very roughly, especially on the weAern side of the wall ; on the caslern side it 
k partly bidden by the conftruftions in Chamber [ 18. The southern jamb of this doorway 
is part of the very thick Intermediate wall to the south of it. 

The buildings to the weit of the drain already described are of a very complex nature, 
owing to the presence of badly weathered walls and pavements of the Late Period which we 
have not thought it desirable to remove as yet. At the south there appears to have been 
another small lane running £.—W. immediately alongside the great southern wall. The 
remains of the drain in this street slope to the weil. Its eaS'tcrn end doubtless once 
communicated with the long N.— S. drain in the lane firit mentioned. 

Chamber 129 k of the Late Period, and its well-paved floor sugge^s that it was once Batbroonas. 
a bathroom. The pavement is of bricks measuring t i by 5 by inches, and. slopes slightly 
towards its north-eastern comer.* There are the remains of an edging of brick around the 
bath, standing 3 inches above the level of the pavement. This bath overlies earlier 

* At [he M>uiJi io intDinii b 7-1 fed «t the aorih 3-1 feet abcA'e datuin. 

* The liaes of the bricks do not help m,« they were protubly aken from lower !eveli. 

* At it* louihcni end the hue of tHi ditiin u a-J feet ibove datnni. 

* Thii comer » 3 feet above ditiitn. 
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confEtruilions which^ owing to its presence we have not been able to examine properly, but 
enough has been deaxed to show a wall beneath the bath running parallel with 

the wall which bounds Block 7 on the wes 1 :> Its foundations have not yet been reachedj but 
its western face shows a distinct batter and there are also traces of a footing on this side* In 
its vicinity the very fine ^eatite model of a niasbfF (L 59 ^) XCVI, ty, was found 

a little below the level of the top of this vre^lern wall in the region marked 128, at 3 ft- below 
the surface of the grounds* 

Partially overljTug the northern end of this same wall is another bath in Chamber 116, 
The floor is of bricl^ measuring jo by 4^ by ^ Inches, and, as these arc of unusually small size, 
it is probable that they were especially made for paving purposes. The two sides of the bath, 
which alone are preserved^ have an edging of brick projefHng 3 inches above the pavement, 
each brick being laid as a ilretcher. The floor slopes towards the south-ea 4 lcm corner.* To 
the south of this bathj which belongs to the Late Period, there are the remains of a drain, 
two bricks deep, and with sides the width of a brick in thickness. To the norths the remains 
of walling of the Late Period overlie a cross-wall of an earlier period that bounds 
Chamber 126 on the north* A fragment of pavement on the ea^lern side of this chamber 
belongs, like the bath to the wtil of it, to the Late Period, and is a toot in thickness.* A 
faience bead (L ^3) similar to No* 36 in PK CXLV and a small pottery jar (L 68) were the 
only things of intere^ found in this chamber. 

The northern portion of the block is, like the southern part, complicated by later walls 
and pavements which we have not yet removed* There is little of intereil here save yet 
another bath in Chamber i lo and the ^Iruftures around it* This bath is paved with bricks 
11 by 5I by inches in size, and on its eailern and southern sides an edging of brick stands 
Inches above the level of its floor, which slopes towards the S*W* corner^* 

Chamber 109^ to the weil of the bath, Is also of the Late Period, and has a few scanty 
remains of paving. Chamber 10% to the north of this room also shows evidence of having once 
been paved, The walls of these three rooms are verj" thin ; they average a feet high,* and as 
their bases are at a level considerably above the level of the bath, they niusta consequence, 
be later additions. 

Chambers iq 2 and 103 are enclosed by walls that all belong to the f^tc Period* No 
doorways are now visible, and only the foundations of the chambers remain- There is a small 
patch of pavement in the north-e^em comer of Chamber 103, which is some 4 inches thick,^ 
and down the centre of the room from N*—S. are the remains of a wall of the 
Intermediate Period, whose present top is pradHcally at the same level as the pavement. 

In Chamber 104 there were found three seals (Nos. 304,341, and 38 a of the seals illustrated), 
the fine copper axe (L 383) illustrated in PJ. CXXXIX, y, and a raxor (L 138), also of copper, 
which is shown in PI. CXXXVII, 5* Of especial intcrclt is an ivory plaque (L 37^), which is 
shown in Pi* CXXXII, 10, and which is carved on one side, In relief, with the figure of a 
man holding a bow** I*ailly a lead cone (L 418), thought to be a weight, was recovered from 
this chamber* From their levels all these articles can be dated to the L^te Period* 

In Chamber 103 was found the little polychrome jar-^tand (L 245) seen in PI. CLVtl, 6* 
Close to this was an intcreSing day model of a pig (L 600), which is illuilrated in Pi* XCVI, 2a, 

* q*hEtopDftliU wiilAvmEC9iii lirigbt 3-1 fttt AbefvedaEum. ^ About 2'1 feet abovt dannn. 

* Thb cpntcr h y% f«t above datma, * ]u top lio 8‘| feel above datum. 

* Here it ii yi feet above datum. 

* Their baseg arc at a meait kvd ef i -3 feet above diitutti. ^ The lur^Ece of thiP h i ^6 feet alcove datum, 

^ Drtenbed iu Chapter XXVIll^ 
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SECTio»r B 

Owing to denudation this seftion now lies at a considerably lower level than Se6tion A, Typt mU 
with the result that little walling of the Late Period now remains, except on the south and ^ 

where the unusual heaviness of the masonry has prevented much erosion. The very 
mick \rall to the south-weit of the seffion is especially noticeable. It is very badly builtj 
despite its thickness of 7 feet. At its western end It Elands a feet high, and at the eailem end 
It is a foot higherd This wall appears to belong to the Intermediate Period, but, on the other 
handj the roughness of the masonry augge^ls that it is of laccr date. It is possible that when 
it was conllrufted there was a considerable dip in the ground here, which would have 
become accentuated as time went on. 

B/ock 9*—The moa interefling part of this sefHon is Its eastern side. Here the space Partition walls, 
between two well-preserved walls of the Intermediate Period Is converted by partition walls of 
the Late Period into a series of small chambers^ Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, and 97^ which were entered 
from the open space (91) to the weS of them. In this space was found the potterj^ bull (L 3 50) 
seen in PL XCVlI, 17* A number of beads were also found here, some of which arc 
w^y of notice : as, for initance, Nos. 43, 45^ and 49 in PL CXLV. The jar-itand 
pictured in PL LXXXIII, 58, was also recovered from here, but no other pottery, 

Thc^ top of the wc^fem wall of Rooms 94—7 has been badly robbed of bricks - It is Brick robhiniF 
unifom in height throughout its length. Its foundations have not yet been readied. The 
lowering of this wall muil have taken place before the additions were made £0 the eail of it; 
these chambers could not have been entered from any other direilion, for the wall of 
similar date on the ea^t is considerably higher and moreover, overlaid with later walling. 

Some Idea of the original height of the we^lcm wall is afforded by a block of masonry that was 
left ilanding at Its southern end.^ 

In Room 97 were two very badly broken storage jars, which it was Impossible to Storags j*n. 
recDn^rtruff, while a quantity of charcoal nujced with broken brick and other rubbish was 
found in the filling of the room^ — a very unusual feature. On the southern side of this room 
there is some rather indefinite masonry of the Late Period, a portion of which reilg on 
Intermediate walling* 

The partition wall on the northern side of this chamber is unusually thick (3 ft. 3 in.) 
for a wall of this description. It stands 2 ft, 6 in. high. The few articles found in this room 
include pottery cones and broken animats of baked day, but nothing of importance. 

Room 96, w^hich is not entirely regular and measures lO ft. 6 in. by a little over $ feet 
wide, is bounded on the north by a thin wall. Fragments of the original brick flooring itiU HIdie* 
remain,* and there is a well-cut niche, measuring 1 ft, 9 Iti. wide by 18 inches deep, in its 
western waJL A pottery cone (L 3J^) two model animals in baked clay (L 327 and 
were found near the pavement level of this room* The firil animal is illustrated in 
PL XCVn, 20* 

The dimensions of Room 95 are 8 feet by 10 ft 6 in. E.-W. In its thin 

northern w'all there was once a doorway, 3 feet wide, which was subsequently closed and 
ftill remains blocked up. No objefts whatever were found in this room. 

Room 94, which measures io ft. 9 in* by 8 feet^ is bounded on the north by a cross-wall 
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dating from tlic Intermediate Period, which joins and is part of the walls on the north ^d 
south of the chamber. Along part of the eailern wall there is a ledge at the level of 6'2 feet 
below datum. This ledge is continued along the eajacm side of Room 93, and one suspefts 
that It is the result of building a later wall upon an earlier one % but there is no direfl 
evidence, though every probability, of this having been done. Room 94 wm formerly paved 
with burnt brick In one layer inches thick,' A 6ne s^I (L 3 ^ 3 )t pifbired in Nos. 2^7, ^ 3 ^* 
and 356 in Pis. CIX and CXI, was found at pavement level m this chamber and definitely 
belongs to the L,ate Period, At the same level as this seal a jar-cover (L 330) was found, 

and a shell bead 34 ®^ ■ r 1.1 u 

The entrances to all these chambers, with the possible exception of No. 97, could, 

as explained before, only have been on the we^l and over the Intermediate wall 
(PL XXXVII, a). As the top of this wall is i ft. 6 in. higher than the level of the pavement 
in Chamber 94 and presumably in the other chambers, there was a considerable drop into 
all of them. This, however, is quite a common feature in the poorer houses of the Kail at 
the present day, On the other hand, it is possible that these rooms were used as cells to form 
the foundations of an artificial platform ; but, if this were so, it is difficult to account for the 
paving and the blocked-up doorway on the southern side of Chamber 94 * 

Chamber 93 was apparently subdivided in the Late Period by a wall of seemingly mo^l 
unnecessary thickness. There arc indications, however, that the northern part of this wall 
and the adjacent mass of masonry' were once a stairway. The arrangement of the lower 
courses of bricks iltongly suggeils a stairway, though no definite treads remain. These 
later con^lrufHons are weathered down to the same level as the wall againil which they lie. 

Room 93 appears originally to have been entered from the south, where there is ilill 
a door-sill, 3 feet wide.* This doorway was afterwards blocked up. There was possibly 
another entrance in the weSem wall* ; but it seems to have been blo^ed up soon after, or 
at the time of building. Moreover, it was extremely narrow, being only % feet wide. 
A jar-Hd (L 400), a toy bull of pottery (L 37 0 . and a shell cone (L 395) were found m this 
room with other odds and ends. 

It appears unlikely that 91 was a chamber ; more probably it was a large recess on the 
northern side of a big courtyard, whose walls, like those of Chamber 93, arc 
Intermediate Period.* A considerable number of objcib were found in the debris 
overlying this recess, including a seal (L 316) illustrated In PL CX, 272, pottery cones 
(L 311 and L 310), a clay pellet (L 309), two broken clay models of bulls (L 306 and 
L 307), jar-cover (L 31 sevctal pottery jars (L 3^^) iHu^lmted in PL LXXX, 47 i 

and a plain pottery saucer (L 310). 

Weft of 92, in the little cell 83 , a lead net-sinker (.?) (L 394) was found lying on the top 
of a wall of the Intermediate Period, This is piftured in PI. CXXXIII, 21, and is described 
in Chapter XXIV. The walls around this cell belong mainly to the Intermediate Period, 
but are topped in places with remains of the Late Period, 

Block 10.—Near the centre of Seftion B (89) there is a large maM of Intermediate 
walling, which was probably once connefted with the walls around Chambers 92—7. The 
southern face of this walUng is in a very bad condition, so that it is impossible to ascertain its 
original thickness, which muft have been considerable ■ it now averages 6 feet in width. Its 
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foiuidations have not y'ct been cleared. Two thin wallt averaging i ft, (5 in. high, which 
appear to have been built in the I^te Period, project from its northern side,’- 

To the north of this nii^s of masonry there are three solid blocks of brickwork, of which 
the middle and largest is built in two sefhons. Of these also the foundations have yet to be 
cleared. 

Very little of value was found in the ground around and in the vicinity of 65. Children Finds, 
seem to have played there, for no less than three pottery bails were unearthed (L 464, 

L 5-41, and L 51a), and also a pottery animal (L 490). Four ia$tk shells (I, 393 and L 410! 
were probably throw-^juts from a shell-worker’s shop. Four jars (L 443, L 475, L 51 r, and 
Lr 54®} were al] the same shape as No. 46 in PI. I.XXX, a type which was ejcceptionally 
common in the Ijxte Period. One of the curious cover-like objeds (L 493), of which we 
do not as yet know the use, and of which some are illu^frated in PJ. CXLVIJ, Nos. 30-6, 
was found in the enclosure ^9. This was made of a hard black ^lonc, and mo^t closely 
resembles No. 3J in the plate. 

Block^ i 1.—On the weil of the open space (90) is a block of masonry of the Late Period, 
on which is a ftretch of pavement that averages 15 inches in thickness,*' A wall, 4 feet high, 
lies across this pavement at the eail with its base reefing on the pavement. Some distance to 
the eait, again, there is yet another considerable ftetch of pavement, 14 inches thick,® 
which also belongs to the Late Period. 

The presence of these walls and pavements, all in a sadly mutilated itate, sugge^ Mud-BUbs. 
that this portion of Block B was at one time covered with buildings, and it is probable that in 
ancient times, as well as in the Kusli^ period, this portion of I. Area served as a tjuarry for 
bricks, A great deal of mud-filiing was found in the vicinity, and upon it some of the later 
pavements re^l. A broken seal (L 351), piaured in PI, CX, 307, might have been dropped 
by one of the brick-robl^rs. It was found close to Block 9, and lay juii beneath the surface 
of the ground. Other objefts found in the vicinity of 90 are r pottery balls (L 3 r8, L 324, and 
L 3 J 7 )i model pottery figures of cattle, very much mutilated (L 342 and L. 362), and 
a potterj' cone of the type illuilrated in Pi. CXXXIV, 11 and 12 . 


Section C 

Seaion C, which is separated from Seftion B by a Street running E.-W., is divided 
into two bl^ka (Nos, 4 and j), and is the mo^ intcrcifing part of L Area. This portion of 
the mound is feirly level with the result that comparatively little denudation has taken place 
and ^e doorways of the various chambers are more or less intaft. Fortunately, but iittie 
remans of the buildings of the latter end of the Late Period, if, indeed, any covered this 
section. We have, therefore, been able to examine the Sruftures of the Intermediate Period 
and the earlier pan of the Late Period more fully than would have been possible if they 
had been cambered with later material, 

4.' -Block 4, as may be seen in the plan, presents very unusual features, For 
convenience sake its southern portion will be described fir^l (PL XXXill, 0. 

Court 8a is bounded on three sides by a wall of the Intermediate Period. There was Court, 
probably once a wall to the eaSi also, but no trace of it remains and one can only conclude 
that it has been washed down the side of the mound, which is fairly ^leep at this point. 
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The slope of the mound (3 now close to the ea^ilern side of the large well in the space marked 
85, This court averages feet wide N.-S,, and its southern wall, which is fairly 
well preserved, now ^nds at an average height of 4 ft, 6 in. above the level to which we have 
cleared. Its foundations have not yet been reached. In the northern part of this court a 
seal (L 74a) was found, which 13 illuilrated in PI, CIX, 134. This probably belongs to the 
Ijitc Period ; it lay beneath a massive burnt brick-filling that nearly filled up this court. 

In the remains of a chamber (85) there is a well, 7 ft. 5 in, in diameter, lined with a 
single thickness of wedge-shaped briclu, measuring 1 by 5^ by 3^ to 4^ Inches. This has 
not yet been cleared out. It is seen in PI. XXXII, 

To the eail of this ^Irudhire are the remains of indefinite walling, which may belong 
to the Intermediate Period, These average 17 inches high and their bases S'6 feet below 
datum. To the west of the well is a cross-wall of Intermediate date, 1 feet thick and 
^ ft. 3 In. high. Farther to the weil, again, there is a mass of masonry (84) of the Late 
Period, some 3 ft 4 in, high (Pl. XXXV1 11 , e). This is part of a massive brick-filling that was 
found to extend throughout the court and which wc had partially to remove In order to 
examine the walls. The exail objeft of this brick-filling is difficult to determine unless it was 
provided to form an exceptionally firm foundation for a building above it that has quite 
disappeared. The bricks of this filling were well laid with mud-mortar, their axes running 
E.-W., and the higheft part reached the top of the Intermediate Period wall to the weit, whereas 
it gradually peter^ out to the ea^l, together with the walls that enclosed it on either side. 

In Chamber 83 there arc remains of paving of the Late Period,® with a thin 
wall 19 inches high renting on it to the ea^l. Before being cleared, these itruiftures were 
entirely covered by the filling described above. In the Court 8a were found a piece of cryslal 
(L 441) and a bead (L 453)- Chamber 84 yielded two beads (L 662 and L 663), the firsl of 
which is illustrated in PI. CXLVl, 2, and a fragment of a ileatite seal (L 66r) piftured in 
PI. CX, 264. The paucity of objedbs in this courtyard was remarkable ; those that were 
found probably belong to the Late Period, as much ddbris ^lill remains concealing the 
Intermediate ^ruftures beneath. 

The northern portion of Block 4 (PI. XXXVI, d) was originally a large hall of the 
Intermediate Period which appears to have been entirely covered in, the rwf being supported 
by twenty redtangular piers averaging 5 feet by 3 ft. 4 in, in thickness. Owing to alterations 
which were made later, not all these piers can now be traced, but we have undoubted 
evidence that originally there were five piers in each row j two rows on the wciicm side of 
the hall are intafil. The two eajftem rows are not so well preserved, but traces of two piers 
Still remain in the row on the extreme casl, which are slightly thinner in the E.—W. 
direfUon t i.e. 3 feet thick instead of 3 ft, fi in. The distances betw'ecn the piers in the same 
row average 9 ft, 7 in., the variation never exceeding 3 inches. This remarkable accuracy 
was not observed in the spacing of the rows ; for the three western aisles vary in width from 
14 ft, 2 in. to 1 j feet, whereas the two caitcrnmoili rows are 13 ft, 6 in. apart. This lay-out 
is, on the whole, very satisfafbery, and argues great proficiency on the part of the masons. 
Gypsum as well as mud-mortar was used in eredling these columns, as elsewhere in the 
building. The bricks were laid in alternate headers and slrctchera, closers being used to break 
the perpends where required. The masonry, however, does not show the same skill as the 
lay-out, the joints between the bricks varying considerably (PJ. XXXVIII, d)> The sizes of 
the bricks used were :—i 1 by 2*25 by 5-5 inches ; t fay by 2‘2y by 5*5 inches ; 10-75 ^7 

J This wiill !i of ttnonial ibe ami MHiiewhjit rwjgliiy built t ind«d, it maj- possibly be unsafe to caU h a iivch before 
fiiJtKer demnee, Iti prcHfnt ti>p li 6*6 feet bckiw dAtom. 
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2*5 by 5'4 incbes. The bricks used in the later partitions measure lo by 2‘75 by 5 inches 
and I ] by 2'5 by 5*5 inches. 

Each row of piers reils on a footing, or continuous foundation wall, running Piers, 

N,-S,, which averages r ft. 2 In, high and projects 6 inches beyond the eastern and 
western faces of the piers (PL XXXVI, r)d The footing has only been examined beneath the 
northemmoft piers, for to lay the foundations bare as far as the southern end of the hall would 
necessitate defraying the pavements between the piers, to be described later. 

These foundation wails .are very roughly built, each course projefling slightly beyond Foundationt. 
the course below ; and the courses themselves are Irregular and undulate considerably, owing 
to the fa£t that the ground was not properly levelled before they were laid. Their number 
also varies with the inequalities of the ground. 

The be^ preserved piers are those on the we^ern side of the hall. Owing to 
weathering, the remains of the piers become shorter and shorter, the farther they are to the 
cafl, until the tops of the two surviving columns in the eaifernmo^l row have almo^i 
disappeared. 

During the Late Period this pillared hall was partitioned off in places by building walls Later pArddotu. 
between the piers (PI. XXXVI 11 , d). The columns to the eaft of the aisle marked 24 were 
linked together by two facing walls, each one brick (i.c. i f Inches) thick, the space betweejt 
which was filled up with broken brick and general ddbris j and the eastern of these twO' wall- 
faces was buttressed to Strengthen It, Though the outer surfaces are good, the inner surface 
of each wall-face is very rough. No mortar was used to bind the filling. The hall was also 
partitioned at the south by a wall of the Late Period, 2 feet wide, with a doorway 3 ft, 2 in. 
wide at the eastern end. The eastern jamb of this doorway was rebated, presumably to lake 
a wooden door. The sill is well preserved and the western jamb Is 13 inches high.* 

At the same time strips of pavement, arranged in a peculiar way not found elsewhere 
at Mohenjo-daroj were laid down between the columns. 

In the northern portion of the ’W'eilern side of the hall (25), there are two Strips between Paved walks, 
the wall and the firSl row of piers. 'live ^rip against the wall is only 1 ft- 1in, wide, and 
the parallel jJlrip is 2 ft. eo| in. wide. In both, the paving is especially well preserved at 
the southern end, where there is a cross pavement on which is the wall that here partitions the 
original hall. Each ^Irip of pavement is neatly bordered with bricks set on edge, as in the 
ablution places of this and other parts of Mohenjo-daro. These bricks ^iand 54 inches above 
the pavement. 

There are similar ^rips of pavement in the next two aisles (24 and 23) (Pi. XXXV, c), 
and the eailcrnmoft pavement of all is 3 ft, 5^ in. wide, These strips are also carefully 
bordered with bricks set on edge (PI, XXXIV, *1), 

In each aisle there ts a ^Irip of unpaved ground made of loose debris between the Aides, 
pavements, the meaning of which it is difficult to fathom (PL XXXV, c). These unpaved ^frips 
average 3 6 in. in width, and have a roughly built edging of bricks placed as headers, which 

may have been provided to prevent the bricks at the edges of the pavements from collapsing 
into the un paved portions. It has been suggeilcd that these spaces bctw'ccn the pavements 
were at one time raised and used as benches of some sort. If this was so, it is surprising that 
some trace of them has not been left, for though a great deal ot de^truflion has taken place in 
this hall, but little attempt has been made to remove the paved walks, which would surely 
have suffered also w'ith the removal of the supposed benches.* Moreover, the edges of the 
pavements are more or less in tail. 

* Thetopofthe footinjj*veragea t+'i feet belawdatum. ■ The lerel ef thi* till a S'l feel below dstuia. 
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The bncks used for these ^rips of pavement measure to 5 2^ inches. They are 

exceedingly well made, and appear to have been cut down trom a larger size of bricky judging 
from the saw-likc marks that are ^1 visible, In some cases bricks even of this size were too 
large to fill up various internees and were cut down to make them fit ; for inuance, bricks 
measuring 10 by 2| by Inches and to by 3I by 3^ inches were found. 

The bricks were all laid with their axes running with the axes of the pavements. None 
shows evidence of the w ear that would be caused by the constant passage of feet, though at 
the southern end of the eaftern pavement of aisle 23 there is a shallow circular depression 
which looks as though it had b^n hollowed out to hold a medium-sized jar. There is a 
similar, but more irregularly shaped depression at the northern end of the same walk, and both 
hollows arc in the middle of the walk. 

Despite the care expended in laying these paved walks, which are over a foot, t.e., five 
courses, thick, a certain amount of subsidence has taken place, especially in the middle axis. 
The avei^ge level of the pathways—and they all agree with one another very closely—is 
8'5 feet below datum. In two of the longer paths there seems to be a definite slope of 2 inches 
in 15 feet towards the north. This slope might, of course, be due either to sut^idcnce or to 
errors in laying, but more probably it was expressly arranged for drainage. That these paths 
were conilantly washed down Is Strongly suggested by the edging on each side, which is 
exaiflly like the edging round every ablution place at Mohenjo-daro. The mortar used in 
laying these pavements was mud, but very little was required owing to the fineness of the 
joints between the bricks.^ On this account, it was difficult to remove the bricks for 
examination. 

The pavements in Rooms 26, 27, and ZS, on the southern side of the partition wail of 
the Late Period mentioned above, were laid down at the same time, and are continuous with 
the Arips juft described. But, later again, this se^on of the original hall was further 
subdivided into separate rooms. 

The pavement of Room aS, which measures 22 feet N.—S. and 7 ft. 3 in. E.-W., 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to show that it was of exactly the same nature 
as that in the hall to the north of it, and there is only a difference of an inch between the 
levels. Another entrance into this room, at the southern end of the weftern wall of the 
original hall, was so carefully blocked up that it Is impossible to determine the level of the 
original sill. This door was filled in early In the L^te Period, The top of the wall here is 
2 ft. 2 in. high above the paving ; its base has not yet been cleared. 

Room 27 is pardally partitioned off on the eaft by a wall that was conftrudfed earlv in 
tile Late Period, which connetls the Intermediate pier with the wall of the same date to the 
south. The tops of the pier and of the wall contiguous to it are 5*9 feet below datum ; the 
base of this wall refts on the pavement of this part of the great hall. The pavement of rhk 
room is better preserved than chat of the adjoining room (26) on the eaft. A quantity of 
lank shells—sixteen of them In perfeft condition (L 440)—were found mixed with pottery at 
a level of 2| to 3 feet above the pavement 1 they muil clearly be of the same date as the 

very late partition wall between this room and 28.* In Chamber 27 were also found the 

following objefts, all of which belong to the latter end of the Late Period : two round pieces 
of shell inlay (L 450 5 ® barrel-shaped bead of fteatite carved with a trefoil pattern 
(i- 44S)» illuftratcd in PI. CXLVI, 53, and PI, CLTT, 17 i and a copper tablet fL j.fir'l 

piihired in PI. CXVll, 4. re v + h 
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The caiterD portion of Room 26 has been so badly damaged that its exad dimensions Pottery* 
cannot be determined. Its length from north to south is 22 feet* In the S.£. 
corner there is a mass of masonry consisting of 'walls of the Late Period) which ■were 
presumably built some time after the laying of the pavement. The average Icvd of the tops 
of this complex of walls is 8 feet below datum, and the top of the earlier wall^ that they 
lie again A is hut a few inches lower. The western portion of the chamber is inta^l and 
PI. XXXIV, £ and show the well-preserved paving here. Lying on this pavement were 
nine pottery beakers, one of which is illo^ratcd in PI. LXXX, 21 (L 4871 L 488, and L 489), 

With these were a fragment of steatite inlay (L 4^°) ^ piece ot cryS^l of irregular 


shape (I. 465). , . j 

The very long chamber (20 and 21) was sadly mishandled and altered in the Late Period. 

That this also was a part of the large pillared hall is proved by the two piers incorporated in 
its ea^em wall. It is possible that another column of the row is incorporated in the piece 
of late walling at the northern end of the ea^lern aide of the chamber, but to te^l this point 
the wall would have to be removed. 

At the southern end of the chamber are the remains of an Intermediate Period wall, Brick bench, 
only 7 inches or so high.* On the wesaern side of the chamber a long brick ben^, built in 
the Late Period and averaging 18 inches in height * is built again^ the foundations of the 


earlier piers (PI. XXXll, £, and PI. XXXV, * 0 * ^ ^ 

At the southern end of this bench, which is uniform in level along its entire length, 
there is a sejuare pier-like mass of masonry, 2 ft. 8 in. bigh, whose base reils on the bench, 

Bc)xind the ends of the bench the bases of the later walling that conneft the Intermediate 
Period piers can be seen. This chamber (20 and 2i) seems to have been entirely paved in 
the I.ate Period, for fragments of paving, one brick thick, were found here and there,® 

The remains of an early drain lie beneatk the northern end of the eastern wall. The Drain, 
sides of this drain arc one black, i.e., 11 inches, thick, the bricks being arranged as ftretchers, 
and the channel of the drain is ^ Inches wide and deep, and sloj^ towards the south.* The 
two piers which resl on this drain are very badly damaged owing to their being very close 
to the edge of the mound (Pl. XXXII, r), _ 

In the region marked 19 there is a patch of Late Period walling, a little over t foot high, 
reeling upon masonrv of the Intermediate Period.® A patch of pavement (?) immediately 
to the casl is ifi inch^ thick and from its level appears to belong to the Intermediate Period. 

Two model pottery bulls (L 796 and L 79 ?) ® pottery jar (L 813) of a type similar to 

No. |6 in PI. LXXX, were found at a level a little above this pavement. 

In the N.E. corner of 21 were found the remains of a doorway of the Late Period, 

3 ft. 4 In. wide. The silt had been entirely removed, but the two jambs are well preserved 
and iiand 5 ft. 9 in. high (PI. XXXV, r). ' In the northern wall of this chamber, which is 
of Intermediate date, there is a long narrow recess, 7 ft. 6 in. in length by 10 inch^ wide. 

This was at firil thought to be the result of building a thin wall upon a thicker one, but the 
ifyle of masonry is the same throughout, and, moreover, the recess is not continued for the 

whole length of the wall.* _ 

It) the northern part of Clwmbers 20 and 21 were found a pottery jar ( 1 . 710), illusbated Obteeti found 

in PI. LXXX, 49, a shell bead of disc form (L 712), and three cylindrical ftcatite beads 


1 III base ii I I'f feet below datum. * The ba«c of ilu* bench it 1 r8 feel below datuot. 
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(L 711) In PL CXLV, 3 and 46, are piftured two more beads from this same place (L 687 
and L 682)^ and a third head (L 68g) is shown in PI. CXLVI, 31. From the southern end 
cxunc five potterj' jars (L 629) similar in shape to PL LXXX, 48. All these objefb arc 
referable to'the Late Period and were found approximately at the level of the sill in thcN.E. 
corner of the chamber. 

Room 22 was divided off from the aisle marked 23 by a partition wall built in the I..ate 
Period. This wall stands nearly 4 feet high, above a considerable extent of pavement, 
13 inches thidc.^ A large opening, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, in the northern wall of this chamber 
seems to have been the principal entrance to the original pillared hall. The weflern wall 
is now only 17 inches high.^ 

The copper tablet (L 982) shown in PL CXVil, j 3, was found in this chamber, together 
with some circular pieces of shell inlay (L 757), and the red carnciian bead mottled with 
white (L 993), illuftraied in PL CXLV, 26, and again in PL CLII, 18. 

The wall upon the easiern side of the original pillared hall has, unfortunately, been 
decoyed by denudation. But, taking into consideration the faft that it could hardly have 
extended much farther to the caff, and allowing for its being the same distance from the 
eailcmmoa row of piers, we can estimate the size of the hall to have been 87 ft S in. N.-S. 
by 85 feet E.—W., that is, praffically square. The subffantial nature of the brick piers 
svigge^ls that the roof was vciy heavy. Indeed, the beams which supported it muil have 
been over 14 feet long. There is a possibility that the shorter spaces between the piers were 
arched over; but corbelling is the only form of arching that has been met with at 
Mohenjo-daro up to the present. For the spates, averaging 9 ft. 7 in., between the pillars 
to have been arched in this way would poliulate a very high roof Indeed, unless they were 
partially corbelled and partially bridged with timber. Moreover, the excepdonal thinness of 
the enclosure walls of the hall compared with its size suggejis that the roof could not have 
been very high or it would have tended to thruit them outwards, despite the subflantlal 
support of the piers. 

In the decoyed N.W, corner of the hall there are remains of iftrufhires of the 
Intermediate Period, chiefly ilretches of pavement (34 and 3^)1 whose upper surface is 
14*1 feet below datum level (PI. XXXV, ^). As the latter is praftically the level of the footing 
that carries the brick piers, it seems evident that we have here the remains of the original 
pavement of the hall before it was altered and re-paved In the Ijitc Period. Both Wretches 
of pavement (34 and 36) are at exaftly the same level, and each has a thin brick wall along 
two sides, averaging 12 inches high. The fragment of wall to the north of these broken 
pavements appears to be all that Is left at this point of the enclosure wall of the hall. It now 
ilands about 1 ffK>t high.’ 

Owing to the deslruaion of parts of the outer wall of the pillared hall, we arc unable to 
say with certainty how many entrances it had. What appears from its great width, 
8 ft. 10 in., to have been the principal entrance is situated in the north wall of Chamber 22, 
i,e,, exaftly in the middle of the northern wall of the original hall. The sill of this doorway 
is at a level of 13*9 feet below datum, or juil about 2 inches higher than the footing on which 
the re^gular columns of the hall reSd, The jambs on each side of this sill average over 
6 feet in height, and the base of the wall here agrees very' closely with the foundations of 
the piers. 

There was another, but much less importiint, entrance in the S.W. corner of 
the hall before its alteration in the Late Period. This is from Chamber 29, which is 

‘ The level pf the {«vemei.t i» to-j f«i bdow datum. ’ ]n b«e ii 15*2 feet beW daima. 

Mo h™ i» r s*4 ftt( below (latum, ,bout ihe a»me level u the b*« of the fdnting below the pien of the hall 
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7 ft. 6 in. square and of Intermediate date, through a doorway in its eastern wail measuring 
2ft. 6 in. wide, which was ver}'carefully blocked up; so well, indeed, thatithas proved impossible 
to ascertain the level of its sill,‘ .^Is the base of the wall in which this doorway is situated has 
not yet been cleared, it is possible that rhe sill will eventually he fotind at a lower level. 

In Chamber 29 a fragment of a seal was Ibund (L S99), which from its position can Fiuili. 
be dated to the Late Period. This is illu^rated in PL CX, 275. Prom the adjoining 
Chamber 30 came the broken chert burnisher (I. 514) ptdhired in PI. CXXX, 32, a small 
pottery vessel ( 1 , 509), illu^rated in PI. LXXX, 66, together with a second one like it 
(L 510), a round piece of shell inlay (L 506), and, laftly, a pottery sling-ball (L 513). All 
these articles belong to the Late Period. 

Very little of value was found in the debris that filled the pillared hall ;—two copper 
tablets (L 4_j4 and L 456), the second of which is piftured in PI, CXVITI, 6, one chert 
weight (L 544)> a cone-shaped pottery bead (L 557)^ a pottery jar-cover (L 
pottery cones (L 564 and L 565) similar to Nos. 11 and 12 in PI, CXXXIV, and a piece 
of shell inlay ( 1 . 564), Unfortunately, nothing w'as found that helps us in any way to interpret 
the use of the building, beyond the faff that at the latter end of the Late Period it seems to 
have been occupied by one or more shell-cutters, who left behind them a large quantity 
of both perfeft and sawn-up iaiik shells (PI. CLVI, 20—23), pieces of inlay and 

beads made from this material. These objedfs, which were found in the partitioned-ofF 
apartments on the south of the hall, some lying on the early paving of the Late Period and 
others at some di^atice above it, show that the hall had ]o^ its original importance and was 
eventually used as a workshop. In some parts, the Late floor was ^11 in use ; in others 
a flooring of mud was made at a higher level. Twenty-three shells were found in 
Chamber 27 alone. 

Judging from the absence of walling at the western end of Chamber 14, which lies Dimenrioni of 
to the north of the pillared hall, it seems that it was a long hall, 12 ft. 6 in. wide. Its walls, halL 
however, arc not ^riAly parallel. Their tops average 4*2 feet below datum and their 
foundations descend deeply. There is a blockcd-up entrance at Its eastern end, a little over 
4 feet wide, with a. well preserved sill,* The foundations of the northern wall of the chamber 
have not yet been examined, but it varies greatly in height. A number of beads (L 74 ^> 
mo^ly of disc form and cut from fleatite, were found scattered about this haJL One bead 
of a new form (L 749) is illuifrated in PI. CXLVI, [6. A long piece of inlay, made of shell 
and of refhuigular shape, was also found here (L 745). 

To the north of this long hall there are three curioua con^lnnftions of brick, one hidden Curiooa 
below some later brickwork to the ca5t, which exaflly resemble the circular open-work walls «nMtrQctu>n». 
placed around young trees In modem times to proteft them. These guards, if we may so call 
them, are roughly made and average 3 feet In diameter on the inside and 3 feet high.* One 
can be seen in the bottom right-hand corner of PL XXXV, k With no itretch of the 
imagination these itrufhu-cs could be regarded as actual tree-guards, and they seem from 
their very great depth to belong to the period of a building or buildings lying buried beneath 
the foundations of the columned hall. That trees were especially planted to beautify a temple 
or sacred enclosure and that they were provided with guards is well known from ancient 
Egypt of the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is highly probable that trees were so 
planted in even earlier periods. There is no reason, therefore, why the same praiflice 
should not have prevailed at Mohenjo*dario. 

^ ^rhii doorwuy otn be icen m FL XXXV^ a. * 5'& feet bdow dil^ucn. 

^ me it the very low l^vel of 20-4 feet bderw ditutD. 
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To the weft of these guards, there is a fragment of pavement, t foot thick, whose 
surface is I4'6 feet below datum. This is at about the same level as pavements 34 
and 36 to the south of it, and may, therefore, belong to the same period or complex 
of buildings. Joft below the surface of the ground, immediately above pavement 34, the 
piece of painted pottery was found that is illuftrated In Pi. XCI, 27* is probably of 
Intermediate date. 

Block $,—^This was probably an annexe of the block juft described, with which some of 
its walls are in alignment. It lay beneath a small mound that was only slightly lower than 
the bigheft part of the T. Area ; and it was probably the number and comparatively small 
size of the rooms that led to its better preservation. 

Room 15 is irregular in form owing to reconftruftion and later additions. A curious 
feature is a semi-circular brick wall, one brick (i.e., 11 inches) thick, in the centre of the 
chamber ; it is 5 inches high. Another patch of brickwork to the north of it averages 
15 inches high and is about the same level, A seal fl, 702) found in this chamber is 
illuftrated in PI. CXIV, 526^’, a glazed fteatite spacer (L 703) is seen in PI. CXLVH, 8, 
and a copper bangle (L 7 ^ 3 ) pictured in Pi. CXLIII, 16. 

There is a small ftairway, i ft. to in. wide and 5 feet high, at the northern end of 
the chamber, with five treads left, each 9 inches wide and on an average 1 foot high 
(P). XXXV, d). From the faft that the floor below the bottom ftep is 3*8 feet below datum, 
these fteps seem to belong to the latter end of the L^te Period. On either side of the ftairway 
there is a hollow mass of masonry, perhaps intended to form a kind of platform, to which 
the ftoirs led up. 

On the eaftern side of the chamber there are remains of a footing or wall which appears 
to belong to the Late Period. The mass of brickwork agaJnft the southern end of this wall 
is also of the same date. It appears to be a pavement, as it is now only 4I inches thick, and 
its upper surface is at about the same level as the top of the wall.’ 

Room I has been badly damaged by the total collapse of its eaftern wall ; the slope of 
the mound is very fteep at this point. The walls at the north and south arc of the Inter¬ 
mediate Period and average a little over 5 feet high,* The same two walls are prolonged 
well to the weft and enclose Chambers 9, 10, and i i also, the northern wall even forming 
part of Chamber 15, The cross-walls that separate these chambers from one another 
are of later date with foundatjons averaging feet below datum. No antiquities were 
found in Chamber 1. 

Room a has also been sadly damaged, only two U'alls remaining, A thin wall of the 
I.Atc Period on the weft is a little higher than moft of the I..ate Period walls in this 
block. This wall has a footing, 6^ inches wide, just above its base, and its irregukr top 
averages 3 feet high. 

Room 4 measures 10 feet N.-S. and r« feet E.-W, Its northern and southern walls, 
as ftated before, are of the Intermediate Period, but there are traces here and there of their 
having been raised in the Late Period. With their additions they average 5 feet in height. 
There Is a broad footing, 9 inches in width, on the northern side of this chamber, which marks 
the level of its Late Period pavement.* In this chamber were found the curious shell objeft 
(L that is illuftrated in PI, CLVI, t [, and the two beads (L 743 and L 744) illuftrated 
in PI. CXLYIl, 4 and PJ. CXI.V, 47. Other objefts include the core of a Jaitk shell fL 780} 
and a pottery ring ftand (L 781). 


' 7*9 feet bdow dttam. 
^ 4.^ feet below Jitiim. 


■ Their hiwcl 11^4 feet bekitv dthim. 
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Room 5 measures 16 ft. 9 in. N.—S. and 19 feet E.—W. In its northern wall there is Entraneet, 
an entrance^ 1 ft. 8 in, widcj into Chamber 9. The sill of this doorway ‘ is on the same level 
as a footing along the wall and its jambs ^lill ^and a little over 3i f®®* high. It is possible 
that there was another entrance into this chamber at the southern end of the eastern 
wall, but where this wall ends is not at all clear owing to denudation. The top of the western 
wall of the chamber averages 4 ft. 6 in. high. Near the S.E. corner of the room is 
a fragment of the original paving, S inches thick. As this [lavement is lower by t 8 inches 
than the sill of the doorway in the northern wail, it mufl: be of earlier date. A spacer (L 715) 
made of ^eatlte and similar in form to No, 1 in PI. CXLVH, but slightly longer, was found 
here, as also a circular piece of shell inlay (L 726), Both were found above the level of the 
pavement and belong to the Late Period, 

The dimensions of Chamber 6 arc r6 feet E.—W. by 8 ft. 6 in, N.—S. its easftern wall 
has been badly damaged, but enough remains to fbt the siic of the chamber. In the western 
portion of this room a large ^lone was found, apparently in Jinr, measuring 2 feet by i ft. y in, 
by I ft. zl in. (PI. XXXVIlI, i). It is a natural boulder, dark brown in colour and with Leather-eutter'a 
a hardness of j or over. Its top is flat and polished, and it was possibly used, by a leather- ttoTie {?), 
cutter or sandal-maker. In the N.W. comer is a block of masonry, 2 ft. i in. high, 
which belongs to the latter end of the Late Period, for the base of the LAte wall against 
which it lies is 3 ft. 4 in. lower.* This wall Elands 4 ft, 7 in. high. The chamber contain^ 
no small antiquities and was filled up with a quantity of broken brick mixed with other dibris, 
pottery fragments, and a large amount of slag, the residue of a brick kiin. 

Chamber 7 averages 9 ft. 6 in. E.—W,, and 8 ft, iQ in, N.—S, Three of its walls 
apparently belong to the beginning of the Late Period, for their foundations descend some 
way.* The eaitern wall of this chamber is a later addition, and its base is j ft. 6 in. above 
those of the other walls. Two beads, one barrel-shaped and made of limestone (L 716) and 
the other of disc-form and cut from Steatite (L 717), were found in this room together with 
the bearded pottery head (L 722) that is piftured m Pi. XCV, 15 and t6. 

The brick pavement of this chamber, if indeed it ever had one, muSt have been entirely PavemenU, 
removed in ancient times. Its level was probably the same as that of the doorway that 
itill exists in its N.W. corner with jambs standing only 1 foot high.* The western 
wall has been considerably thickened, the base of the addition, which is 12 inches thick, being 
a little above that of the wall against which it is placed. The base of the latter, which is 
1 ft. 2 in. high, is 8*8 feet below datum. 

Chamber 8, which is slightly irregular in shape, and Chamber 5 formed a single room 
before the partition wall was built across it. Along part of its western wall there lies a 
ilrip of walling or, more likely, a pavement of the Late Period, which is 14 inches thick,* 

Rut few objefls were found in this chamber ; they comprise a pottery jar-00ver (L 655), 
a barrel-shaped bead of steatite (L 656), a redangular piece of inlay (L 657), and a second 
bead (L 660), which is reproduced in PI. CXT.VI, 8. A decorated aeatitc bead (L 6(J8) 
from this chamber Is illustrated in Pi. CXLVl, 49, 

Room 9 is 10 feet square. On its southern side is the doorway into Room f which 
has already been dMcribed. This apartment has not been entirely cleared ; for here is the 
survey point by which we have fixed all the levels in the L Area, 

It will be noticed that Rooms 10 and tl are similar to Nos. i, 4, and 9 ; indeed, Late Period 
they were all made during the latter end of the Late Period by building cross-walls between alleratiooi. 

I +-8 feet below datum. * 97 datum. 

* Thdr baJM aveiiige rf? fret below datniB. * !& *ill » 6-6 fret beJow ditum. 
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the two long walls of Intcmicdiatc date. There is nothing left of the pavements of 
Chambers 9, 10, and 11, but a footing that runs along the inside of the northern and southern 
walls, averaging 4'i feet below datum, indicates the probable pavement level. Only In 
Chamber r i were any obje£b found. These comprise a sUng^ftone (L 730) illustrated in 
PI, eXXX, 4, a cylindrical ^Icatltc bead (L 731), a barrel-shaped bead of the same materia! 
(L 73^), and a triangular game^an (L 734) made tn faience ; this lait Is similar in shape and 
matcriri to Nos. 40 and 41 in PI. CLIIl. 

Between Chambers 10 and 11 there is a doorway, 2 ft. 6 In. wide, with a well preserved 
s|]].> Its jambs are in good order and ^and over i feet high, which Is also the average height 
of the walb in the immediate vicinity. 

Block tl, — To the north of these rooms, an immensely thick N,—S. wall of the Inter¬ 
mediate Period was found, from dther end of which subsidiary walls run ea^bwards. Of the 
southern of these, the eailern end now measures 13 ft. a in, in thickness, but it was probably 
once much thicker, as its northern face has been de^royed. The main mass of this walling 
appears to be no less than aS feet thick. We have made cuttings in It to ascertain whether 
it contained chambers or a filling, but it has proved to be solid brickwork throughout. 
Unfortunately, this wall has been badly damaged by brick-robbers owing to its prominence, 
and we have no means of knowing whether its upper portion contained chambers, which seems 
quite likely. Though the faces of this wall are well built, the bricks between them are laid 
somewhat irregularly and there is frequently more than an inch of mud-mortar in the joints 
and between the courses. 

Betw'cen this very thick masonry and the northern wall of Chambers i—ij, there is 
a space varying from K inches below to well over 1 foot wide at the tops of the walls, since the 
faces of both these adjacent walls have a pronounced batter. The southern wall is 5 degrees 
and the northern wall 4 degrees from the vertical. The southern wall has also a slight 
footing.* The faces of both walls are good, the bricks being laid in alternate headers and 
stretchers and bound with gypsum and mud-mortar. The average size of the bricks used 
is 11 by 5 by at indies. 

Owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, the northern subsidiary wall is lower than 
the southern w'alL The Icvds below datum of the three corners of this mass of walling which 
ilill remain arc given in the footnote below,* 

On the top of this wall (Seftion ra), north of Chamber ir, was found the black 
ileatite seal (L 785) which is illuslrared in PI. CXV, From its level it belongs to the 

Late Period. 


bzcTioN D 

Section 13 is separated from Section C by a direct averaging 9 feet in width (40) 
(PI. XXXII, k), at the southern end of which is a much-damag^ drain, 5 inches wide and 
deep, which is £UII covered in places with bricks laid flatwise. This drain slopes towards the 
north at an indine of t ft. 5tn, in a length of 32 feet and eventually peters out. The top 
of the cover of the drain at its northern end is 6-4 feet below datum, and it tberefore belongs 

* LctcI S‘S feet below iktum. ■ At a level of 11-4 t«l below dituiu. 

=> SE. Comer t-^rop, 6-3 feel; base, (f). S,W. ComerTop, j-i feet; ba«e. lyj feet. N.W. Comer: 
—Top, I(■6 feet; baK. 174 feet. The bajc levels of the two ioncr cofiiera do not agree with those of the 
omei corners; they avenge onl7 ij-g feet below datjjci. Probably the gnjiind was not levelled before the Iflying 
of the foandAtiDiiB, 
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to the Late Period, At the south, the dram turns to the east at right-angles along the slreet 
between Blocks B and C, and is loft beneath a pavement of the Late Period. 

On the weft, a short ftretch of Intermediate walling at the southern end of the ftreet 
is followed by a narrow wall of the Late Period, 3 ft. 2 in, high.^ Proceeding ftill farther 
to the north, there are the wide foundations of another Late wall which averages 

1 foot high,’ And beyond this, at the northern end of the ftxcet, some rather indefinite 

masonry, also of the Late Period, ftill ftands about t it. 8 in, high.* , 1 ■ 1 

The three blocks into which Sedion D is divided arc separated from each other by thick 

walls of the Intermediate Period. 

Block I.—Block I is self-contained and is enclosed by Late PeHod walling, except on Diiappe*x«M:e 
the southcra side, where some remains of earlier walling appear. LTnfortunately, owing to * oorwaya. 
much denudation and brick-robbing, but few of the doorways remain, the greater part of what 
is left being merely the foundations of walls. 

Chamber 41 in the N.E, comer of the block is somewhat out of the square ; 
it averages 14 feet long E.-W. by 7 feet N.-S. The N,E. corner is about 2 feet 
high. In its southern wall is a doorway only 2 feet wide and with no trace of a sill. 1 here 
was no piavcment in this chamber, and it was praftically bare of antiquities, except for the 

interefting piece of sbcll-inlay (L 5 ^^^) iHuftrated in PI. CLV, ji. ^ ^ n - l ■ 

Chamber 42 is more interefting. Its southern and caftern walls, the former of which Brw* jar- 
refts on an earlier wall of the same period, arc of Ijte date. The caftern wall now ftands *■ 
only 14 inches high. A well-defined footing, 5-2 feet below datum, on the southern side of 
the chamber gives us the probable level of the now deftroyed pavement and the height of the 
lower wall, of which the footing forms a part. At the weftern end of the chamber is a ring 
of bricks, 2 ft, 2 in, in diameter inside, made of a double thickness of brick, i.e., 5 inches, 
placed in two layers with their ends upwards. The top of the ring, which is some 5 inches 
below the level of the footing of this chamber, probably served as a jar-ftand. The top of 
a piece of thin walling to the caft of this ring is on about the same level. Three sma.!! broken 
pieces of ivory and a few fragments of corroded copper were all that was found In this room. 

Chamber 43 measures 12 ft. 3 in. E.-W. by 7 ft. 4 in. N.-S, Three large ftorage jars Storii«e jar., 
found in it were too badly broken to be reconftrudlctl. The N.W. comer, which 
is also the comer of the block, is 2 feet high,* At the S.E, comer of the c^nber, 
a later wall lies partly on the Intermediate wall, and Is continued to the south where it forms 
a mass of somewhat indefinite walling in the N.E, corner of Chamber 44. A pottery 
bull (L 763) and a piece of shelJ-inlay (L 764) were the^ only antiquities that were found here. 

Chamber 44 is a long narrow apartment, measuring 62 feet long by an average 

of 10 feet wide. Its eaftem wall, which is 3 feet thick and was originally well built, is 

2 ft. 7 in. high.* This wall is now very indefinite, especially at its northern end, owing to 
alterations. From the fad that two, if not three, piers arc incorporated in it, it seems that this 
long corridor-like apartment 44 was cut off* from a large hail, leaving Chamber 45, at some 
date not long after the hall was built. The thin wall at the southern end of the chamber on 

the eastern side is ?uft under 2 feet in thickness and is 2 feet high, .... 

At the southern end of Chamber 44 (H- XXXVlI, d), there is a well-corrifruftcd Ablution place 

ablution place. Its bricks measure to by Si by ai inches, having, perhaps, been cut down from 
a larger siac. This floor is laid in two courses : firft, bricks of ordinary siie, 11 by 5 by 

Mu bue u 6-4 feet bdow dituin. * B^se +4 feet below ^tam. 

* The Use of this « helow datum. * Ju Use is +-8 fret below datum. 

* The foundations of this wall average j-9 feet below diigm. 
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2| inches, then a layer of ashes 2^ inches thick, on which were kid the smaller bricks above- 
mentioned. Around the bath, which slopes southwards,^ there ts the usual border of bricks 
on edge and (Sanding 2^ inches above the level of the pavement, A low wall, r ft. 6 in. 
in height, reils on the Webern end of the ablution pavement. In the middle of the chamber, 
a liitle to the north of the bath, there is a fragment of the original paving, 4*6 fret below datum. 
A collection of thirty-five Ssttk shells was found in the chamber above pavement level, many 

whole and others partly sawn up. Except for these, the chamber contained nothing of 
importance. 

Chamber 45 is of great interefl. It seems originally to have been a large hall whose 
roof was supported by redlangular piers, of which four and possibly a fifth AiU remain. Some 
of these piers arc seen in PI. XXXVII, />. And it may be that vet more will be found 
when the later conslrufHons that ^Hll encumber a great portion of this block have been 
remm'cd. The four exiiftng piers vary slightly in size ; they average 6 feet by 3 ft, 6 in. in 
thickne^ and i ft. 9 in. in height.* Exactly how many piers there originally were it is 
im^siblc to say without further clearance. But it is probable that if they were all the same 
distance apart, namely, 7 ft. 8 in,, there were two rows of five piers each. The remaining 
piers cannot be compared in point of accuracy with those of the great hall in Seftion C, though 
th^ are in a better ^tatc of preservation. The hall in Seaion C was probably built firit, 
and this later h^ll was perhaps a poor imitation of it- 

The three piers that iiill remain of the weslern row are in a fairly good ^tc of 
preservation, but the southemmoil is now considerably smaller than the others and measures 
5 _t. 2 in. long by 2 ft. 10 in, in thickness, A footing on the eaSern and southern sides of 
tois pier, however, seems formerly to have been part of it ; if this was so, this pier would agree 
m size with the others, ® 

• *j northern end of this chamber there are five circular pits, averaging 2 feet in 

inside diameter and made of A double thickness of bricks placed on end. These were 
evidently made to hold large storage jars. That they arc of early date is dearly proved bv 
a pier having been built partly over one of them. The be^t preserved pit was full of 
egg-shaped pieces of badly burnt clay of unknown use, all very' much of the same size and 
averaging 4 mehes long by inches in diameter. These are the eiaft shape of sling-balls, 
but larger in size. A few painted potsherds were found in this portion of the block, but the 
pamting was confined to pkiit bands of black. This part of Chamber 45 was, apparentlv. 
occupied at the end of the I.ate Period by shell-workers, for five whole lani shells fL ctq) 
as well as numerous pieces of unfinished shelMniay (L 494, I- L 549, L C«, and 

L. 561) were Found here. Some of the latter were of the shape illuitrated in PI CLV 
33- An unusual piece of inlay (L 568) is shown In PI. CLV, 64, Amoiigil othi fimk 
were two irregular pi«cs of crystal (L 4^3) a bead (L 550, PI. CXLV, 8 ). Seven 

E*/pcS ^ illustrated in Pi. LXXX, 44, certainly belong to the 

lateil period there seems to have been an entrance into Chamber ar from 
Chamber 44 by a doorway at the northern end of the eastern wall of the latter chamber This 
was partially blocked up, but Its sill seems to have been on the same level as the l^ement 
of payment, one bnck thick, to tiic caif of it, namely, $■ i fret below datum 

. Chamber 47, wWch was built within the hall during the Late Period, had a pavement 
6} mehes thick. I he thick wall wc^t and south of this pavement, now only 4! inches high, 


* To a levd of }'t feet below dAtimi. 
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muft have been part of the original walling of the chamber, A doof'^ocket (L 43 *) * 

iank shell (L 435) were lying on the pavement. , ^ • j e 

The ilruftiircs immediately to the south of 47 marked 48 are very indcfinUe. 

To the ca^^ there is a stretch of pavement of the l,atc Period, inches thick, which in all 
probability is part of the pavement of the original ha 1 !.» The waJltng on the south, a little 
over t foot high, is a later addition, for its foundations arc Z feet above the pavement. 

Nothing whatever of interest was found in this space. ^ . n j a 

Chamber 49, which measures 10 feet E.-W. by 6 tect N.-S., ss well-defined. A 
considerable iVrctch of paving ftill remains,* and the Ute Period walls tlwt surround it 
average y-J inches high. Except for one agate bead (L 420) of little intereft, nothing was 

No trace remains of any paving in the simple enclosure (jo), which ts bounded on all 
sides by walls of the T^ate Period. Here two pieces of painted pottery (L 530) decorated with 
black lines on a red slip, and numerous pieces of Bhcll-inlay were found (L-_S f 9 » f' 5 ^**’ 

and L 541). This laft piece is illuftmted In PL CLV, 3S. All these objec^ were on a level 
well above that of the long ilretch of I .ate Period pavement juS to the north. 

The double Chamber 51 and 12 is bounded on the by walling of the Late Penod, Shen-ml-y. 
well below the foundations of which a Stretch of somewhat earlier paving, y inches thick 
was found at the level of 4*5 feet below datum. The foundations of the stretch of 
I Ate walling over the eastern portion of this pavement are 14 inches above it. 1 he portion 
marked <i is bounded on the south by an Intermediate wail, upon which a thinner wa I of 
later date was subsequently built. To the weil is the thin wail of the ater part of the Ute 
Period which served to cut oiF the long apartment 44 from the ongmal hall. Agamft it he 
fragments of walling and pavement at various levels,* belonging to the latter end of the 

r. t i iod 

The* Wel of the latest pavement of this double chamber seems to have been 3'6 feet 
below datum. Some pieces of shell-inlay (L 774 L 775 ) were found h«c, the first of 
which is seen in PL CLV, 57, and the second resembles No. 33 m the same plate, except that 
only one side b pepped. With the inlay were found two whole shells (L. p 5 >- ^ 

pottery jar (L 737 , PL 47) found at the same level as the o^er objefts shows 

the citents of this chamber belong to the Late Period. A large head (L 7^4), ^ P^rt of which 
is unfortunately missing, came from Chamber 47 ; it is seen m PL CXJ^ , 53. 

Chamber 81 to the south of, and outside the block seems to have been a long gallery Odleiy. 
fPl XXXVII dV It is not a corridor, for it was never open on the east. Its dimensions are 
L'fcet long eLw. nnd 9 ft. J in. wide N.-S. This gnlktr certninl, belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, as its walls all go deep. It seems probable that the southern wall was 
raised in the l.ate Period ; if so, the additions were very carefully made. 

S/ack 2._^Thc long narrow Block 2 is better preserved and at a slightly higher elevation 

Chamber <6 (PL XXXVII, k) measures 1 1 ft. 3 in. by lo ft. 8 in. and has a well- Wdl.p».erv«<l 
preserved doorway, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, in Its southern wall.* At one ttme this cham^r together Way. 

^th No. (9 formed a single apartment, which was subsequently sub^d by a thin partition- 
wall, 1 f^t in thickness, which now stands 2 ft. 4 high. Judging from the levels, this 


I Tbe Ihsc of I'ti* pavemciU is S'® beloiv daiam, 

* At a level of 3'i feet below ditum. 

® Their foundanDUB avenge 4*3 feet below datnm. 

* The sill of this door is 43 feet below dstum, tnd the base of the wall ii *bom the ame level. 
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partition-wal! seems to have been built not long after the con^lniffioji of the original chamber 
and before its pavement was laid. In the southern wall of Chamber jg there is a doorway 
which appears to have been cut after the partition was built.i The N.W. corner of 
the rooffij which is also the corner of the block, ftands I ft. 6 in. high, with its base 
S'I feet below datum level. Nothing of value was tound in either of these roomS] except 
the Aeatite spacer (L 809) seen in PI. CXLVII, 10, anti PI. CLVIl^ 10, which is to be referred 
to the Late Period. 

Chamber 55 has two doorways, one in its southern wall communicating with Chamber 54 
and a second opening into Chamber 60, 6t. The sill of the western door is 3 feet wide and 
its Jambs are now 2 ft. 4 in. in height.* Of the other door the sill is at about the same level 
as that of the fir^l. No traces remain of the pavement of this room, but it was probably at 
the same level as, or slightly below, the sills of the doorways. No anti equities were found 
In this chamber, 

Room 54 measures 13 ft, t in. long by 6 feet wide. Along its eastern wall, which is 
2 ft. 8 in. high, there is a narrow footing 7 inches above the base of the wall.* A jar-cover 
(L 801} found in this room lay above the level of the footing. In the filling of this chamber 
fragments of matting were discovered that may originally have formed p.art of its roof. These 
were of reed and very coarsely woven. 

Chambers 60 and 61 were originally one apartment, 25 feet long by t2 feet wide, which 
appears to have been subdivided by a thick wail, now t foot high, whose base is 2 ft, g in. 
higher than the eaitem wail of the room.* Ihis block of masomy may, however, be s 
fragment of a pavement rather than the remains of a wall. South of it there is a piece of 
walling, now Ending 1 ft, j in. high, whose base is a little higher than the adjacent wall 
referred to above. According to the traces which £IiII remain of the original paving of 
this chamber, It was 7 inches thick and its surfiice 4*2 feet below datum. 

In Chamber 60 a quantity of wheat was found at pavement Icvd. This wheat (L 8^5) 
was p^ibly ^red in a basket, of which all traces have long since disappeared. The wheat 
itself Is badly carbonized, but the majority of the grains ore whole.* A pottery jar-cover 
(I., 805) was also found here, and a ianJi shell (L 810), 

Room 62 is separated from Room 6t by a partition-wall i ft, 6 in. thick and 1 foot high. 
The long thin wall landing 2 ft. 6 in. high on Its southern side belongs to the latter end 
of the Late Period.* This room, which appears at one dme to have formed part of a single 
large apartment with Chamber 60, 5i, once communicated with Chamber 68 to the 
wca by a doorway, 3 ft. 3 in, wide, with jambs surviving only to a height of 16 Inches above 
its sill.* Thb doorway, which is opposite a fairway, vras blocked up later. 

On the eastern side of Chamber 62 there is a small ^laircasc of four treads, each 9 inches 
wide and an average of 7 inches high. The present height of the stairway is 3 ft 61 in 
there bang two treads missing at the base. This ilairway appears to have been built In the 
begmning of the Late Period and repaired later, when the supporting wall on the north was 
added. If this flight was originally continued, as is probable, to the cailcm end of the two 
walls between which it is set, it would have reached a height of about 13 feet, that of the roof 
or of the floor of a second storey. Near the doorway that once communicated with 

‘ [11 Btl! \3 f<et below ditara and the jtmb «i the weft of it now ftamb 4 f«t t in. high. 

* Th» till a l-j feet below datum. t The base ii 4-3 feet below datum. 

* Tlie base of thh uijacent will k 4^1 feet bdow (ktum. 

^ For in iccoytit of Dr. EtapFi examination of thii wheat, see Chap, XXVIJL 

* To h«e is ™]y 1-6 feet below d*tuEt t The i^ 0-4 fect'below datum. 
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Chamber 6ft, a large natural llmcilonc pebble used as a door-socket (L 790 picked up. 

No other antiquities ■were found in this chamber* 

Chantfaers 53, 64, 65, and 66 (PI. XXXVII, d) are probably parts of one large rmm, Shell* and 
which was subdivided by partition-walls which now average 1 it, 7 in. high with foundations iheli-inlaif. 
descending an average depth of 3 feet below datum. Eleven ^ank shells were Found in Rmiu 
33 at a level juH above the base of the thick wall to the ea^l. With these was the piece 
of shell-inlay (I* 850) piAured in PL CLV, 31, and a small limeitone marble (L 876). 

In Chambers 64 and 65 a considerable area of jKivement £1111 remains in A thin Sling-rtoue, 

wall, I foot thick and ^landing 16 inches high, forms the southern sides of Rooiiis 63)^64, 
and 65 ; but it requires further examination, for it is possible that its iippermoil bricks 
hide a drain. The ilone sling-ftone (L 642) pictured in PJ, CXXX, 5* found in 
Chamber 65. 

Chamber 67 properly belongs to the block, as there is a doorway, 2 ft. 6 m. wide, leading 
into it from Chamber 63. The sill of this door* is well preserved and its jambs are now 
2 ft. 6 in. high. The remains of walling and paving at the southern end of this chambw 
are difficult to understand without further clearance. No antiquities were found in 

this room. .... a j w 11 

In the region marked 80, there is a well, 5 ft. 10 in, m diameter, which is conslrutted weu. 

of wedge-shaped bricks, loj by 2* by 4* to 5^ inches. The ft^ning of this well is only 
a single brick in thickness and its masonry is very bad, broken joints being common. Its 
present coping moft certainly belongs to the latter end of the Late Period,* 

Bh(k 3, — ^Block 5 has been sadly denuded and but little remains of its original buildings. 

It is, nevcTtheless, intereiling because of the unusual objefls that were found in it. , _ 

Court 69 is a large open space surrounded by walls of the Late Period. The base ot eurt. 
the wall that bounds its eailem side and now averages 2 It. 6 in. high is 2‘i feet below datum, 

Along part of its northern side there is a wall of the Intermediate Period, whose foimdations 
go down deep. The fine, well-built weSem wall, which is considerably out of alignment, 
now £tands over 4 feet high.* The northern end of this wall has a definite face which is 
slightly battered and almoil touches another wall which has been sadly damaged by brick- 


In the southern wall of the court there is a well-built doorway, 2 ft. to in. wide, with FUling of 
jambs ilanding 2 ft. + in. high and igi in. thick. The filling of this court was a of potiherds. 

potsherds, evidently the residue of a kiln. Some of this filling is seen in PL XXX> 11 , c. 

Very few of the jars were whole, the majority being in pieces or so twisted in firing that they 
were thrown away. Ail this pottery belongs to the Late Period and some of the shapes 
are similar to those in Pi. 1 .XXX, 1-8- Other forms of pottery^ found here arc L 865, 

1 . 886, L 895, and I. 891, iliuflrated in PL LXXXI, t, J, 20, and 49 ; also L S85 and 
1. 887 piftur^ in PL LXXX, 2 and 6 . Jar-covers were common, such as L 820 and 
L 874. illuilrated in PL LXXXI I. 21 and 49. One bead (L 8 j8) from here is shown m 
PI CXLVl 1 5. We also recovered the pottery bull (T. gt 8) seen In PL XCVIl, 14, of which 
a second view appsrs in No, 21 in the same plate. Fifteen hwk shells were also unearthed 

in this court. ^ . 

Chamber 68 measures 21 ft. 4 in. long by 6 feet wide and is entered Irom opposite the 

Stairway in Chambers 62 and 63. Its weftem wall stands [9 inches high with its base only 
1 ibot below datum* There was possibljr once a doorWAV on this side of the climber a^, 
hut the whole length of the wall k now too low tor any trace of the siU to be left. Below 


^ In lurface b yj f«t bdow dannu. 
* Xliii 19 2 'j fee* bcluw datuni. 


* I feet beSow dulam* 

* Tta bast h 2 feet below d^iiuu. 
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this wall [here is either another wall or a drain whose upper surface forms i kind of footing. 
The only antiquity found in this chamber was a pottery beaker (L 8x4)^ similar to 
PKLXXX, I a. 

The apace of ground represented by Nos, 70, 71, 71, 73, and 74 {PI, XXXVIT^ f) has 
various con^ruftions scattered over it that have suBered greatly from the depredations of 
brick-'rohbers. The robbing of brick from here seems to have taken place at the latter 
end of the I«ate Period, when pradlically the whole of this region was used as a dump 
for kiln refusCj implying that there were kilns in the immediate vicinity. In the S,£. 
comer of this space (71, ']%) there is a small reftangutar pier, measuring aft. 6 in. by 
2 feet, As its foundations go down well below the adjacent walls of the L^te Period, this 
pier was probably built in the earlier part of that period, or it may possibly belong to the latter 
end of the Intermediate Period, A second pier to the north of it is seen in the foreground 
of PI. XXXII, (/, Another pier immediately to the we^t awaits clearance. In the 
S.W. corner of the space {73, 74) there is a Wretch of pavement, 5 inches thick, against 
a wail of the I,ate Period, Sanding i ft, 4 in, high, which is seen in PI, XXXVI, The 
moft ititerefling feature here is two N.-S, rows of three and two redtangular piers respeftiveiy, 
each pier of which averages 3 feet by t ft, 9 in, in sedlion and ^ands an average of i ft, 6 in. 
high.* To the weil of these, three more or less perfe<ft limellone rings were found in a row 
together with a fragment of a fourth. The bases of these rings, which were all about the 
same height, were 2*25 teet below datum, A photograph of them, taken before they were 
removed, is seen in PI. XXXVIII, /, and one of these rings is also illuftrated in PI. CXXX, 30, 

The fiiit from the eait (L 1012) measures 1 ft, 7 in, in diameter by i foot high j the 
central hole is 5^ inches in diameter. The second ring (L 1013) is of the same size, but 
the diameter of its hole is 6 inches. The diameter of the third ring (L 1016) is t ft. 6 in, 
and it is 9 inches high with a hole 6 inches in diameter. The workmanship of these rings 
Is somewhat rough and they also show a certain amount of weathering. The material of which 
they were made is a cherty limeftone. 

In the region 72 a fragment of a Steatite seal (L 904), pictured in PI, CX, 316, was found, 
together with a pottery dish (L 405). 71 yielded two pottery dishes (L 977 and 9; 7), 
a shell bead (L 987) illustrated in Pi. CXLV, 15, and two broken pottery' figures, one of 
a female deity (L 9j8) similar to PL XCV, 13, and the other of a male seated figure 
( 1 . 959) similar in conception to the figure illuilrated in PI, XCV, 19, 

From the region 73 came the paite figure of a monkey {L xo33) seen inPLXCVI, 12; 
and from 70 twenty-four Ja/rk shells. 

In the space marked 70 there were also found pottery vessels (L 813 and L 816) 
slnular to those pidured in PI. LXXX, 11, and the Following utensils (L 829, L 847, and 
L 849}, which are illuftratcd in PL LXXXI, 41 and 42, and PL LXXX, 30. The clay 
rhinoceros (L 1108) pidured in PL XCVH, 10, was also found here. 

The little group ol rooms {77, 78, and 79) on the southern side of this large space are 
oi w^lls And pavetnents of various periods, fit the S.Il- corner of Chamber 7^9 
there ia a pAvementi 4*7 below dAtunij surrounded by a low walJ, [4 inches thick and 
(B inches high. The pAvement of a bathroom (78) on the western side of this room slopes 
towards its S.E, corner.’ An edging of brickie laid on end projefts 3* inches above the 


' The iof of thii pak^ci^cat h 1*4 feel below datuni and the haic of ihc wall tgainfl whiek it Itei ii 14 lacbci 
bdcjw thAt^ 

^ Their biSH lie At ad ivemg^ dtplh of 3^3 feet below ditujn. 

* The top of the pivtiticiit ofthii baih u feet below cktiLiii., 
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pavement around the bath. The bricks that form the pavement measure 11 by 6 by inches. 

The sill of a doorway, 2 fit. 9 in. wide, in the eaifern wall of this ablution place has well- 
preserved jambs rising la inches above it.^ 

Between Rooms 78 and 79 there is an early wall whose irregular top averages 4"i feet 
below datum. 

In Chamber 79 were found a pottery jar (L 857) similar in shape to No, 6 in PI. LXXXI, 
and a jar-cover (L 85B) of the same type as PI. LXXXII, 47. The basin (L 878) seen in 
PI. LXXXII, 20, was also found here, together with a model pottery bull (L 879). 

Chamber 77 measures 21 feet by 7 ft. 8 in. Its eaifern wall now stands 14 inches high.^ 

The other three walls are of earlier date and probably belong to the beginning of the Late 
Period. They ^and 4 ft. 3 in. high with their bases a depth of 5'9 feet below datum. There 
are also traces of iliU earlier walling deep down in the interior of the room. The southern 
wall is especially intere^lng, as it shows no Jess than three additions. 

A drain of the latter end of the Late Period, whose channel measures 6| inches wide Head of itatuo. 

and 1 1 inches deep, divides this room into two portions. This drain, which overlies a wail, 

runs out through an aperture, 15 inches high by 5I inches wide, in the nortbern wall of the 
chamber (PI. XXXVl, The door of the aperture is composed of three bricks laid on end 
at a slight angle to prevent the possibility of the water Bowing back into the chamber. The 
head of a s'fatue of yellow llmei^one (L £98) was found lying on the top of the drain at a level 
of 2*3 feet below datum. This head is seen in Pi, XCIX, 7-9. A plain pottery dish 
(L 932), and A pottery cone (L 933), similar to No. 11 in Pi. CXXXTV, were the only other 
antiquities that were found here. 

Between Rooms 76 and 77 there is a ^Iretch of pavement,* to the wejft of which is a drain, 
whose channel is 9 inches wide and S Inches deep.* 

The excavation of Chamber 75 is unfinished. The base of its eailem wall which Body of atoioe. 

now ^ands i ft. 10 in. high Is about the same level as the drain on the eail of Chamber 76. 

In the N.E. and N.W. corners of 7J, two of the redfangular piers already mentioned are 
incorporated.* Near the N.W, comer of this room the headless ftatue (L 950) seen 
in Pis. XXXVIll, and C, j-3, was found lying on its side at the level of 2*5 feet 
below datum. 

Mo£f of the exposed walls of Block 3 unquesfionably belong to the latter end of the Early remaiiu 
Late Period ; but that there are earlier walls below is proved by the remains found in tobeimcovered. 
Chamber 77, which has been excavated rather deeply. This part of the L mound is 
a considerable height above plain level, and it is certain that there are important buildings 
beneath the level to which we have already dug, 

* Tiih sill !■ j'f feet bclwv dalaio. * llu base it j feel below (Uimo. 

* 111 mrGicc h at a level nf 4'fl Jwt below datutti. * The buK of tbit drain it at a level nf jj'S feet below datum. 

* The« Aond 14 inebe* high and their fonndatimu average a-0 feet bdow datum. 
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Chapter XII 
HR AREA 




A rea hr is situated in the south quarter of the main group of mounds. At the 
time its excavation was Started—in December, 1 925—a deep depression 

divided this area into two well-defined portions, and this, as anticipated, proved 
later to mark a direct (PI. XU, c). The principal e:ccavation lay to the cadt of this depression, 
but the weAern boundary of the iftrect was also traced for some 300 feet (see plan, 
PL XXXIX). 

When the operations ceased at the close of February, 1926, the plan of the surface 
buildings had been made dear, but the excavated Uruftures proved to be not of one, hut of 
three periods. The salient features In the lay-out here were :—A main ilreet, 35 feet wide, 
running roughly north and south ; two stdc lanes running eaii; and we^t from its cailern 
side; and a long narrow lane running parallel to the ilreet for some considerable di^lance 
and then finally turning weifward into it. For convenience of rtfcrence the street has been 
designated " Firfit Street ” and the lanes on account of their di^iindive features or position, 
“ High I.ane,’' " South Lane," and " Deadman Lane," the I ail so-called^ because part ol 
a human skeleton was found at the corner where it turns we^ward. Neither the eailern 
limits of High and South Lancs nor the southern end of Deadman Lane have yet been 
traced. To the cail of the street, therefore, (in .Scdlion A) are three blocks of buildings to 
be described in this chapter which are separatee! one iroin the other by High and South 
Ijwics, while to the weil of Hril Street ^n Scdlion B) we are concerned only with a few 
chambers on the eail side of Houses V and X.^ 

The southern block consiils of House I, a group of buildings moilly of the 
Intermediate Period, but partly rcconilrufted at a later date, which is bounded on the north 
by South Lane, on the well by Deadman [.dne, and on the eaU by only partially excavated 
ilruftures, while its southern limits arc yet undetermined. The mofl ftriking feature of this 
complex of £lrudlures is the great difference of level between the northern and southern 
portions (see SedHon, PI. XL).* The former, at a considerably higher level. Is reached from 
the lower, southern seflion by two flights of nine or more ftepa, which ascend from the 

^ The of Se^oti B waa c^EniVJted 'm 1916-7 bjr tlai fidkjiJDr Riiii Snhnj., wbooc deKLrI|)tl<m folkwi m 

Chip, XllL—[E&,] 

■ The level of the nanlieni cniirt ww nuMsi by filling in the Interiof with um-driK) brick ind mud* Simultuteoui^ 
the two flighU of ftep* fcoin the lower court ippeu to have hem cimAmfbod and aJio the ChambcM a j* 14, md a 5^ the 
extedor wilh of which on the cnatt lidc wefe cvidcmJf mtendjed to be conc^ied beneath the crude bdek-filUng. I’hc 
Interiot Boot gf ihm chimbei* was teveril feci lower than the ccnijt level.-—[En,] 
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N.E, Sind N,W. corners of Court^*ard ro (PL XLIf «). Rooms lie to the esi^t, south, 
and weil of this courtyard, but only a few of the doorways are now traceable ; how the other 
rooms were reached is problematicah in Courtyard lo is a ring of masonry the purpose ot 
which is uncertain,^ Seal No. jo (PL ClV) was tbund in the superheiat debris of this 
courtyard, smd numerous small objects of faience and alabai^cr were recovered at the base of 
the north wall. On the eail of the courtyard Is Room 14, the walls of which are built on older 
foundations (PL Xl^IV, In this room, at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below ground level and close 
to the western wall, was recovered a head of a human image (HR 910), one of the two 
which alone were recovered in this excavation (PI, XCIX, 4-6). The head, 6 9 inches in height 
and of the white limeiftone found in the neighbouring hills, is of a bearded figure and, save 
for slight damage to the nose, lip, and right ear, is well preserv'ed. The hair, elaborately but 
conventionally treated, is indicated on the top of the head by chevrons, but on the large 
chignon by horizontal parallel lines. A narrow fillet hinds the hair, running round the top ot 
the forehead and crossing the chignon towards its base and dividing It into two unequal 
parts, the upper and larger being again subdivided into three unequal portions by two oblique 
incised, parallel grooves, A raised line running obliquely to the fillet across the ear and at 
the base of the chignon is sugge^ve of a second fillet or the raised edge of a light head 
covering. 

The narrow, hollow eyes were probably filled in with shell or pa^e. The ears are mere 
conventional ovals, without lobes but having a small hole in the centre. The check bones 
are high, the nose prominent, the lips thick.® Careful search for the remainder of the image 
was unsuccessful, though Room 14 was excavated to a depth of 22 feet. At this depth some 
bnck masonry was revealed, which undoubtedly belonged to a flill earlier stratum.® In this 
room were also found HR 960, an ivory ornament (PL CLV, 48), HR 980, three fragments 
of decorated pottery (PL LXXXVII, 3)1 iind seal No. 48* (PL CXIV). 

Rooms 8 and 9 were originally one chamber, the cross-walls belonging to a subsequent 
recon^fniflion, and Rooms i and 2 were similarly originally connected. Traces of brick 
pavements exifl; in Rooms 4, 6, and 7. Finds in this area were not numerous, but seal No. 430 
was recovered In Room 4 (PL CXIll), seal No. 53 (PL CV) and HR 1123, an alabailer 
macc-head (?), in Room 5 (PL CLVll, 55 and 60), seal No. 426 (PL CXlII) in Room 3, and 
in Room B a shallow cup with small handle (HR 1442, PL LXXXIII, i S). 

Ascending the flights of ileps from Courtj'ard 10, another large courtyard. No. 18, 
is reached, the centre of which had a filling of sun-dned bricks. The exRling masonry- 
remains inside this court are principally later additions, but the chambers 23—26 are original 
flni^res of the Intermediate Period. A drain on the south of this courtyard runs 
southward, then cailward under the weilern flight of iteps, and by the north wall of 
Courtyard 10, and south again at the base of the ea^fern ileps.* Although of considerable 
esetent, Courtyard iS yielded comparatively few antiquities besides seals Nos, 6 and 13 (PL CIIl), 
No, 446 (PI. CXIll), No. J41 (PL CXV), and No. 558, the fragment of a vessel with pointed 
bottom, bearing two piftographs (PL CXV). When clearing this courtyard a human skeleton 
was discovered 3 ft, 9 in. underground, close to the south wall of Room 25. The body, which 
had been carefully buried, lay on the left side, the head resting on the left hand, the (ace to 
the ea^. As the lower limbs had been displaced by the digger before the find was reported, 
their original position is uncertain. These skeletal remains, together with those recovered 

^ Similar rings bave been found on oilier pnrU of the nte, e.g. in L .\m (p. 16$). — fEo.] 

* For furihcr Acc<3uiit¥ ofthii hcftdp sese pp* 44 and 359 .— {Ed.] 

* Piobibjy Early 1 Period. — [E dJ 

* How thij drain dropi from the upper lo the I wet kvel h not yet evklrat. 
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in other parts of this site and detailed below, were submitted to Colonel R, B. Sewell, 
LM.S., Dircaor, Zoological Survey of India, and were ex^iincd by him and Dr. B, S. Guha, 
of the same Department. For all anthropological details concerning the human remains 
found in this area, reference should be made to their exhaustive report in Chapter XXX. 

Thirteen amber-coloured glass beads of a necklace were found with the skeleton, and on 
the left upper arm the broken fragments of three ivory bangles. Round the neck were ^the 
remains of a metallic ornament, one loop of which was recovered. This proved to be of zinc. 
Since both the Archaeological Chemift who analysed the jewellery, and Colonel Sewell and 
Dr. Guha, who examined the skeletal remains, agree in assigning a recent date to this burial, 
it can obviously have no connection with the ilruftural remains or the ancient civilization 
of this site. 

In Room 21 was found the terra-cotta seal No. 431 (PI. CXIIIJ, and in Room 23 a 
miniature faience vase (HR 432) and seal No, 236 (PL CIX). 

Before concluding the description of this block mention should be miide of the 
discovery on 19th December, 1925, on the top of the wall above the weilern flight of ileps 
in Courtyard to, of a headless seated alaba^er figure (HR 163). Three days later a part of 
the head of this some figure (HR 193) was found 45 feet to the north, in South Lane, and 
the next day the remaining part of the head (HR 226^ was recovered some 8 feet further 
to the N.W., in Courtyard 34. After re^oration the figure is [6| inches in height 
(Pi. C, 4-6). As the three pieces so widely separated were all found in the superficial ddbris, 
it seems likely that they were scattered after the site had been destroyed and abandoned, though 
the image appears to date from a very early period. The figure is of a man seated with 
upraised knees, the right a little higher than the left, and with the hands reiling on the 
knees. The face is of extraordinary length, exaggerated somewhat by a full and pointed 
beard, the hairs of which are indicated by incised chevrons. Originally the oblique eyes 
were filled with shell, paiie, or some other subfiance. The nose is long and well indicated, but 
all traces of the mouth are lofl by the breaking of the face. The ears are well marked but 
conventionally treated, the lobes being absent. No hair is visible on the head, as though a 
tight-fitting skull-cap were worn, but a fillet passes over the forehead, the two ends hanging 
down the back. The body appears to be fully clothed, as the edge of the garment is clearly 
depicled between the knees. Noticeable features are the long hands and forearms and the 
receding forehead,^ 

How far the sculpture represents an ethnic type is problematical, and its very archaic 
appearance may be due merely to the limitations of the sculptor. The image is probably one 
of the earlieft ever recovered in India, and the chevron treatment of the hair of the beard 
and the rudimentary form of the ear clearly link it with the head (HR 910) found in 
Room 14. 

Of the partially excavated buildings to the eaSI there is little to note, no antiquities of 
importance having been recovered therein. The little chamber south of Room 29 has a small 
water-chute in its weflern wall, and the large earthenware vessel which formerly received the 
water from this was found iv but in a broken condition. 

South Before crossing South Lane to Block 2, attention may be Invited to South T.ane itself. 

This runs eaftward from Deadman Lane, and varies in width from 5 to 6 feet (PI. XLV, i). 
In this lane at various levels were recovered part of the alabaffer image described above 
(HR 193), the very large flont jar-fland (HR 519, PL CLVII, 62), and seal No. 33 
(PL CIV), 

Deadman Lane is a narrow alley, varying from 3 to fi feet in width, and running 
* For further pirtuuUn sf thii jbtae, lee p. 359.—[Eii.] 
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northward from the extreme south of the excavated area to the northern corner of House 1 I 1 | 
where it turns weft ward to meet the ft reel (PI. XLII, r, d). On the weft side of this lane, 
and apposite to its junftion with South T.ane, is a iittle enclosure 8 by 4 feet. Within its 
four walls were found an unfinished seal (HR I039)t a miniature vase (HR I048“9), and 
eight beads, seal No, 405 (PI. CXII), a double convex terra-cotta sealing (HR 1051), with 
rhinoceros and piftographs on one side and a bull and plftographs on the other (Pis. CXVI, 

28, and Cll, ( and and a cotleftion of miscellaneous sniall objetffs including beads, 
fragments of faience, copper and carved bone, terra-cotta figurines and miniature vessels 
(HR 1090—1109), This collefHon of odds and ends suggefts that the little enclosure was 
a duft-bin, and its j»sition lends colour to that presumption. 

Before the site was abandoned, the southern part of Deadman Ljtne was no longer in 
use, later ftruftures having been built over it (PI. XLII, r). In removing this later filling, and 
the scanty remains of the iateft ftruftures, a faience sealing (PI, CXVI, 22) and a fragment 
of a square seal were recovered (HR 166), The wafte water from Well No. i and the 
adjoining bathroom No. ii, as well as from the vertical drain in Room 15 of House HI, 
fell into a W'cll-laid brick drain, which ran northward and at the weslern extremity 
of Deadman L.ane drained into a cesspool on the eaft: side of the ftreet (PL XLlil, f). 

At the point where the lane turns weftward, part of a skull and the bones of the Sheleton IT. 
thorax and upper arm of an adult were discovered, all in very friable condition, at a depth of 
4 ft. 1 in. The body lay on its back diagonally across the lane. Fifteen inches to the weft 
were a few fragments of a tiny akuIL It is to these remains that the lane owes its name. 

Block 2, the central and largeft block, which lies between South and High Lancs, Block 2. 
consifts of several houses, which have been numbered 11 to VI and arc principally of the 
Intermediate Period, though largely rebuilt later. 

Moft of the boundary walls of House IV are of this peHod, but buildings of later Houk IV. 
date are found on the north side and at the S.E., and the few walls in the centre are 
equally late. It would appear as if the Intermediate buildings had been demolished, and the 
later ftruftures of lighter type had decayed, so that what is now revealed is a large 
courtyard, with doorways opening on to South L^ne,^ Finds in this area were few, the 
principal ones being HR 426, part of the alabafter image described above, and 
HR 2656, a miniature alabafter vase (PI, Cl, 14), In the narrow space between the eaft 
wall of House II and the weft wall of House IV was found seal No, 8 (Pi. CIII). 

To the weft of House IV is a more clearly defined ftrufture. House II, having House tL 
entrances from South Lane. A narrow passage. No, 5, leads northward to a large courtyard, 
and on the left is a small chamber (No. 4), with its entrance blocked up. Weft of this lies 
the large courtyard. No. 2, having a small room, No. 1, in the N,W. corner. Another 
large courtyard. No. 6, occupies the N.E, corner, with a small room In the N.W. 
comer. A flight of eight fteps on the weft side of Courtyard 6 leads up to Well No. t 
(PL XLIII, i). This well, 3 ft. 5 in. in diameter, and lined with well-burnt, wedge-shaped 
bricks, was cleared to a depth of 41 feet, when 4 feet of water was obtained (PL XLt, 

The moft careful examination of the di^bris of this well lailed to yield vessels, potsherds, or 
other antiquities. As the fteening continues to an unknown depth beyond the 41 feet 
cleared, it is certain that the water level is now higher than in former days, so that the 
material at the bottom of the well which might contain antiquities of the period has not yet 
been reached. From the grooves in the edge of the fteening, the result of the friftion of the 
ropes in ancient days, it may be Inferred that no windlass or other mechanical device was used 

‘ House tv lua not j'et been complctelj' eicavaied. When ju eiravaiicm h finished, this view may need wroe 
jiiodificatiLin. In igt und eonilruAian it ippnrs gcneraJly to reietnbie House t] on the weA,—fEn.] 
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for raising the water. Much of the carefully laid brick pavement around the well is ftill 
preserved and shows the depressions made by the dumping of countless waterpots. 

To the south of the small passage leading from the wcll-chambcr to the top of the 
sleps descending to Courtyard 6 are two small, carefully-paved rooms, Nos. 11 and 1the 
former of which appears to have been a bathroom, as a drain from it falls into the drain in 
Deadman Lane (PI. XLII, North and ca^l of the well-chamber are the small rooms Nos. 8 
and the former opening into Room 7. But few of the chambers in House II could have 
been intended as living rooms. Nos. i, 3, and 7 are of reasonable size, but Nos, It and 9 are 
very small. It should be noted, too, that the openings in the north and eail Avails of No. 6 
arc merely breaks, not doorways, as the narrow passage 17 and the courtyard 13 are on 
a considerably higher level (see Section, Pi. XL).^ 

Finds in Nos. 1^5 were few and unimportant, but No. 6 yielded a very curiously 
inscribed seal, Nos. 471-3 (PI. CXIV), and ilR 2014, a very carefully modelled head 
ot a little faience parrot (Pi. XCVl, 2). In Room 7 were found seals No. 103 (PL CVI) 
and No. 401 (PL CXII). A great many small well-preserved earthen vessels were found in 
the little chamber No. 9, to the north of the well, besides an interceding terra-cotta sealing 
having an excellently depifled rhinoceros on either side (PL CXVI, 10). 

North of and contiguous with House II Is a group of S'lru^ures all of the Intermediate 
Period, and bounded on the Aveil by Deadman Lane. To these buildings, designated 
House in, there was an entrance over the top of the drain from the lane on the we£f ; the 
openings from No. 6 of House II were not doorways. From the N.W, corner of 
Courtyard 13 passages lead to the north and weid. At the end of the northern passage, 
No. 14, is a small chamber, No. i^i on the wc^ side of which a doorway opens into a very 
narrow room, No. 16, the western wall of which is from to 9I feet thick. In this 
solid brickwork is a small drain-opening, which has been cleared to a depth of 3 feet but 
the outlet of which has not yet been traced. Clearly this masonry muil have carried 
some supcr^ruflure, else the drain would have been unnecessary. An analogous drain in 
the thick masonry wall north of Room 42 in House VI sugge^ similarity of purpose and 
possibly the former existence of a bathroom in each case.* 

If the western pssage leading from Courtyard 13 be followed, a narroAv courtyard, 
No. 17, is reached, ^ving on the south a small chamber, No. 18, containing Well No. z. 
This resembles Well No. 1, but has not yet been cleared. North of Courtyard 17 is 
Room 19 and a curious L-shaped enclosure, without any entrance, which clearly muft have 
served as a solid subitru^re for an upper ilorcy, while north of Courtyard 13 is a group 
of small rooms. Nos. 20-4, of which No. 20 has a thick northern wall. Except possibly 
Chamber 2i, all these chambers were originally provided with doorways, whi<^ were 
blocked up when the chambers were filled in, and an additional Florey raised above them. 
That there muft have been superibu^ures above them is plain from the mo^l remarkable 
feature in this bIo<^ of buildings, namely, a vertical drain in the corner of Room 15, This 
consists of weil-htting earthenware drain-pipes, with spigot and faucet joints, embedded in 
masonry, the bricks of which ^e laid in gypsum (PL XLIV, a). This verrical drain leads into 
a horizontal brick drain, which runs through Nos. 14 and 17 and then, curving round the 
end of the well-chamber, No. 18, falls into the drain in Deadman Lane (PI. XLII, u). 

This area was fruitful in antii^uities. In the S.E, corner of Courtyard 13, 
and 2 feet below the sur&ce, numerous fragments of a large earthen vessel were discovered, 

‘ The whole of thii boutc wai fubfeqaeDcly 6 lln) k mil ihc level rai^.—[Ra.] 
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and in and around these many small objefts of faience and alabaiferj such as miniature vases, 
balls, and beads, as well as a shell spoon, frag'ments of ivory, and numerous chert flakes. 

Further clearance to a totat depth of 2 ft. 6 in. disclosed a skull In a large potsherd Skeleton 3. 
(PI. XI.III, (/). With this skull were a few fragmentary pieces of bone, but nothing indicative 
of a complete burial. 

The numerous small objefts referred to above appear to have been a funerary deposit. 

Among the potsherds several complete vessels were found, the mo^l linking being 
HR 465, which is seen close to the skull and touching the wall in PL XLIII, d. This vase, 
seemingly a funerary vessel, is decorated v-ith animal hgures, one of a fawn being well 
preserved (PI, I.XXXIX, 2). The position of this burial assigns it to a late period in the 
occupation of (he site, and seemingly when Courtyard 13 was no longer in use.* On the 
northern side of this courtyard were found seals No. 4 (?]. CIII) and Nos. 117 and 
320 (PI. CX). 

By the side of the drain in the passage No, 14, a triangular faience scaling was 
recovered (PL CXVI, B, and PI. CXVIil, g), while the little chamber No. yielded seal 

No. 200 (l*J, CIX). A itone pede^fal with a headless, sitting, sphinidlke bull (HR 1072) 
was found in Room 19 (PI. C, 7), and the excavation of No. 22 produced a number of small 
antiquities at a depth of from 8 to to feet, the mo^l important being HR roji, a bead-like 
ifeatite objeft carved with throe monkeys (PI. CI.VIIl, 5), HR an ivorv spatula, and 

seal No, 548 (PI, CXV). 

The partially excavated buildings to the ca.<t of House LI I present no special features. 

Save for the walls on the extreme eaft these ilruflures arc of the Intermediate Period. In the 
narrow space between the walls of Nos. 27 and 30, seal No. 285^ was found (PI. CX), and in 
the S.W. corner of No. 29 fifteen unfinished shell bangles were recovered in a laj-ge, 
broken, decorated pot. 

High Lane is bounded on the south by House VI, which is a fine ^ruifhire of the I.dte Hwu* VL 
Period, built partly on an earlier house of the Intermediate Period, Some of its walls rise 
to a height of more than 12 feet, and are remarkably massive, the masonry north of Room 42 
being no less than 12 feet thick (PI.XLll, j). When excavating the base of this wall on the 
south side of High Lane a curious opening, 3 feet high, i ft, i r in, wide, and 2 feet in depth, 
was revealed. The front was closed to a height of 1 ft. i in. by five courses of bricks. The 
back, sides, and base were solid brickwork, but the top was of earth. Investigation on the. 
top of the wall revealed an opening 1 ft. 10 in. by T ft. 6 in. north of Room 42, and after 
clearance it was discovered that the opening in the lane was the outlet of a sloping, chimney- 
like passage contrived in the solid brieJnvork. It appears to have been a rubbish-shoot of 
some kind resembling the modern the five courses of brick preventing the rubbish 

from falling straight into the lane (PI. XLIT, At a depth of r ft, 6 in. below this opening 
was a smaller one, 9i by 6^ inches, which looked like the outlet of a drain, but which 
was not traced further. 1 ft. 5 in. ea^l of the rubbish-shoot is a line of half-bricks, masking a 
vertical drain in the thickness of the same high wall. Clearance at the foot of the wall proved 
that it terminates in a brick drain, which crosses from the south side of High Lane, and 
then runs eailward. It seems plain, therefore, that some ^innftures formerly crowned this 
solid masonry of House VI. 

The chambers, Nos, 38-44, have been only partially cleared, At present access to 
the high walls of House VI is by way of Room 46 and a ^ircase at the S.W, comer, 
but the ea^ wall of Room 48 is certainly of late date. Finds in this area were noticeably few, 

* The eoiirtjArd J» of the ImenuHtiAtc Pedod. The buriil, thcrc/bre, ma/ be either poA-Inremtcdiate or poA-Laie 
Period.-—[F, d.] 
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but snis No. (PL CVlU) and No. 141 (PI- CVIQ were found in Rooms 38 and 40 
rcspeilively, and a perfciUy preserved mlmaturc feience irasc, HR 431* only t inch in 
height, lyas discovered in Room 39, 

Between Houses Ill and VI is an area where ^IruduraJ remains are markedly scanty, 
though traces of walls of the Intermediate and Early Periods ilill cxift. No part of the site, 
howler, was more prolific of small but iniereaing finds, and here were found a faience 
sealing (PL CXVl, 8), seals 61, 63, 67 (PL CV), 156 (PL CVIII), and HR 1964 = PL CXIV, 
514, as well as HR 1615, an ivory amulet, HR 1858, a fragment of carved ivory with 
piflographs, HR 1924, a crocodile head carved very rcaltilically in shell (PL XCVt, 14), 
and HR 1935, an intereiling figurine of a bird with outspread wings (PL XCVT, t). With 
the exception of the sealing, No, 567, which was found at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in,, the re^t of 
the antiquities was found between 10 and 13 feet,* that is at a greater depth than mo^t of 
the antiquities recovered in this excavation. The open space eail of this area and of 
Rooms 43 and 44 had a deep filling of sun^rlcd bricks and was entirely ^lerilc. 

Near its wnskern end High Lane turns northward, and then westward, to meet the 
iSlreet. North and south of this wdlern prolongation of High Lane arc buildings VI I and 
V respeftively. The latter, as so far cleared, is a itrufture of the Intermediate Period. In 
the long, narrow chamber (No. 50), at its N.E. comer, seal 69 (PL CV) was recovered, but 
the paucity of finds in this part of the site was mo^l marked. 

But it is on the north side of High Lane that we have in House Vlll a building of the 
Intermediate Period* at once well preserved and presenting an intelligible plan. The 
entrance at the wc^f end of High Lane gives access to a courtyard. No. 5, having in the 
N.W. comer what may well have been a porter’s lodge. Turning to the right, a second 
large courtyard. No. rS, is reached. On the south and casl sides of this courtyard, which is 
33 by 3^ *re small chambers. The firil room on the south. No. 6, contains Well 

No, 3, the next, No. 7, is a bathroom having a floor of finely jointed bricks (PL XLV, u). In 
the wall between the well and the bathroom is a small corbelled opening, through which 
water-pots could be passed from the well-chamber. A horizontal drain of earthenware 
pipes encased in brickwork was discovered in Room 9. Small rooms of irregular shape, 
Nos, to—13, run along the eait side of Courtyard 18, and in the south face of the thick wall 
of No. 13 another vertical drain of earthenware pipes was revealed. But the mo^l ifriking 
room is No, 17, on the weft side of the courtyard, a curious chamber with a narrow exterior 
passage and having four niches in the inside walls. A very remarkable feature is the 
rounding of the exterior face of the S.W, comer of the wall while retaining a 
rectangular comer interiorly. To this exterior passage there was originally an entrance from 
Courtyard 5, but this had been closed by a later wall. Similarly, the walls in the centre and 
N.W, of Courtyard 18 are later additions. 

On the north of Courtyard 18 arc three chambers. Nos. 14-1 fi, which appear to be 
a northern projeffion of House VIII, Steps lead from No. [4 to No. 15, but the latter has 
no visible entrance at ground level. No, t6, the spacious room to the north, had, however, 
an entrance from the outside, but access to the south and eafl of the room is now cut oflT by 
two low walls of the later period, which form a Httlc ante-chamber at the N.W. corner. 

The walls of the flruffures around Courtyard 18 arc from 4 to 4I feet in thickness, and 
would seem to have carried some supcrftmftures. The presence of the vertical drain in 
Room 13 lends support to this supposition. This drain led into an open brick-drain, which 

* They Hr ■ImcA ccftitnJy of ihr Intcnncdwtc Peiiod. 

* Bidlt pnahihly in Intermediate Il.iUgbtly mndiSed in iDtermediate I and tufasequently burnt dvtvn. For {urther 
pirdcnlm of thiK iotcre^ng hooi£ k€ mfra, pp. ij^20 .—[Ed.] 
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ran along the ea^l side of Courtpird 18, and terminated in a large earthen vessel, a ft, j In. 
in depth, sunk in the ground by the doorway of Room 11, and which would doubtless be 
emptied by hand, as is ^ill frequently the case in Anglo-Indian bungalows. 

Compared with the extensive courtyards, the smallness of the rooms around 
Courtyard 18 is remarkable. Nos. [5 and 17 arc of reasonable dimensions, but Nos. 7 ~^ 3 
seem mean and inslgnlhcant.^ In such a climate, however, as that of Mohenjondaro a great 
deal of dme would be spent In the open air, and light erei^'ons of thatch may have been 
erefted in the courtyards, and mosf of the domestic work carried out there. 

The walls of House VIII are generally built of the bricks common to this area, which 
averaged i ij by Si inches, but in the south wall of Courtyard 5, on the right of the 

entrance from High Lane, are some bricks of exceptional size, measuring 14 by 7 by 
3I inches. Bricks throughout area HR are usually laid in puddled mud, but in House VUI 
they are laid in gypsum.* 

Finds in this extensive building were few, and only one seal. No. 114 (PI. CIX), was 
recovered in the exterior passage of Room 17* Room yielded HR Z445, a small shell 
spoon, Room 9 a small faience ram, HR lot3 (PI. XCVII, i), and Courtyard 18, 

HR 1797, a small wavy ring with white dots on a red ground (PI. CLVII, 10}, and 
HR 3045, a terra-cotta ball with an incised piftograph like the letter H. Ashes, charcoal, 
and some carbonized grain were also found in this courtyard and in several of the rooms. 

Wc£t of and abutting on House Vllt is House VII, a building also of the Intermediate tfeuse VO. 
Period. This ts bounded on the south by the prolongation of High Lane, and on the weil 
by the ilreet. The boundary walls are well preserved, and two rooms. Nos. 3 and 4, are 
traceable on the ca^ side, and one chamber, No. z, in the centre, but many of the interior 
walla have disappeared. Traces of brick pavements exi^l near the weitern wall. Access to 
this ilrufture was by two doorways opening into High I.ane. 

In Courtyard 1 were found seals 147 and 252, the latter of unusual form, with a device 
on either side (PI. CIX), and in Room 4 a small wavy ring, HR i960, resembling HR 1797 
referred to above (PI. CLVll, ll). 

North of House VII and separated from it by a blind alley, in which are well-preserved Hauie IX, 
brick drains (PI, Xl^lV, r), is House IX, which abuts on the wcilem wall of the northern 
projeflion of House Vlll. Though not yet completely excavated, its plan is comparatively 
clear. Its S.W. courtyard, No, 19, which contains Well No, 4, had its entrance 
from the alley on the south, but this was closed at a later period. On the ea^ of the well is 
a brick pavement, having to the north a solid block of masonry, 6 feet thick, to the top of 
which lead four ^leps. This is the lower part of a ilaircase giving access to a now 4 a^ upper 
storey. Kail of the pavement is a long narrow room. No. 24, having an entrance from the 
alley and a doorway leading into No. ZJ, which latter has also a doorway on the north. The 
numerous niches in the south wall of Room 23 are noteworthy features. Of the three rooms 
to the north. No. 20 opens on to the Street, while No. 2( is connefled with the well-chamber. 

Room 22 has no visible means of access,* but it has a thick masonry wall on the south, 
which is evidently the remains of a staircase of which the bottom four fteps are preserved. 

* TllC$C 4111*11 mama on the ground floor were for The lirmg rooms would be mainl/ np^^rs^ 

OA in 010^ qf tht Jajgtr houses it Mohcnjfi-dtm- S« p- 19 [Eu.] 
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Very few antiquities of suiy kind were found in House IXj but in Room 2.1 was found 
HR S554, one of the many faience squirrels recovered at both MohenjcHkro and Harappa 

(PI. XCVl, 7). ' ^ . 

Only the northern end of the ^Iroet was completely excavated (Pi. XLI, r). It is some 
35 feet in width, and the buildings fronting it preserve a good alignment. No traces of any 
pavement were rccovtt'cd. The antiquities found in the excavated (jortions of the if reel were 
few, but Included seal 550 (PI. CXV), a roughly blocked-out seal HR 564, a shell objeff, 
HR 1490, resembling a pipal leaf (PI, CLV, ^1)1 ^ud HR 2^28, a small shell spoon 
(PLCLVI, 28). 

But the moa intereiUng feature in the ilrcct is the cesspool by the weif end of 
Dcadman Lane (PI. XLIII, r). This is 5 ft. 5I in. by 4 ft. 4 in- and 6 Ft. 9 in, in depth, and 
built of brick masonry, but having merely hard earth at the bottom. Drains fall into it from 
the north of the ifrect and from Deadinnn Lane, while on the south side Is a dratn-like 
opening to carry off the overflow. 

The weft side of the ftrcct was traced for some 30a feet, but only a few chambers on 
the east and south of Houses V and X respeftively were partially excavated. These are 
principally of the Intermediate Period, the walls facing the ftreet being exceedingly well 
built, and j feet in thickness. As these buildings were only partly cleared, interest In this 
part of the site is concentrated on the numerous and varied finds, and particularly on the 
skeletal remains discovered In Room 74, 

On the south side of Room 126 was a pot set in a pavement of one course of bricks, 
and on the north side, under two courses of bricks and at a depth of 10 feet, a colle^ion of 
thirty-five small objects, including smalt vessels and lids, chert balls, figurines, fragments 
of alabaifer, and chert flakes, was recovered. In this room, at a depth of 7 ft. 8 in., was 
found a fragment of carved bone, HR 2338, bearing two pi^lographs. 

In the comer of Room 127 a large dish (HR 2286, PL 1 , 33) was discovered in j/m, 
and in this were seal HR 2288, and a terra-cotta sealing (PI. CXVI, 26), while in the 
adjacent debris were numerous small vessels, many fragments of sawn and partially worked 
Acatite, and a pointed bone ohje^ resembling 3 ^iylus. 

Two very large vessels were also found in Room 128 at a depth of to ft. 6 in., 
one, HR 2281, being excellently preserved (Pis, XLIV, d and LXXXIV, 24), A large 
collection of miscellaneous objects, Including miniature vases, beads, fragments of shell 
bangles, pieces of copper, and the faience end of a necklace was also recovered in this room. 

Room 78 yielded a fragmentary seal (HR 1568), while two intereiting seals, Nos, 365 
and 372, depifting depbants, were found in Room fi (PL CXII), but the moft remarkable 
finds were the remains of fourteen human bodies found in the small room No. 74 
(PL XLIII, 4 

On 29th December, 19251 ^ below the surface, part of a skeleton was discovered 
above what proved later to be the southern wall of Room 74 of House V, Scfdion B 
(PI. XLI, d). All below the pelvis, save the head of the right femur, which was {till in the 
acetabulum, was missing and the bones were extremely friable, being much aifefted by salts. 
The body lay on the left side, head to the east, arms bent, the left hand to the face, the right 
a little advanced. A shdl bangle {till adorned the left wrift (PL XLVI, a and b). Seal 
80 (PL CVI) was found at the same level and i foot diftant to the S.E. 
I.atcr clearance in this room revealed the thirteen other skeletons described below. On 
further clearance it was discovered that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above and almoft at right 
angles to the legs of Skeleton 8 (PL XLVI, d). Of the skull, which was badly broken, Colonel 
.Sewell reports that it clearly belongs to a dolichocephaUc race. 
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The next skeleton was found by the northern wall of Room 74 at a depth of i feet and 
lay on the right stdc, head to the weft, face to the south. The right arm was bent, the hand 
under the head. Owing to its position so dose to the surface, and to the aftion of salt, the 
bones of the left arm, hip, and moft of the lower limbs had disappeared, though a number of 
the small bones of the hands and feet w'ere recovered, and with these four copper rings. 
Seventy-five faience beads, seemingly part of a girdle, two copper beads, two copper rings, 
and a fragment of a copper ornament were also found with these remains. 

Of Skeleton 5 only the much-damaged skull, ribs, vertebrae, and some bones of the arm 
were recovered. The body lay face downward N.W. and and the right lower leg 

of Skeleton 9 passed over it. Two copper rings were recovered with these remains. 

Skeleton 6 was found lying on the left side in a natural position, the head towards the 
S.W., the right hand on the abdomen, the left by the side, the legs slightly flexed 
(PL XLVl, 4 

Skeleton 7 lay on Its back with the head towards the south, the face turned to the weft, 
the legs outspread but lient at the knees, bringing the feet together. The right lower leg was 
over the right forearm of Skeleton 11 and the left knee across the bent right arm of Skeleton 8 
(PL XJ.III, a). With these remains were found two copper finger-rings and two copper 
bracelets. 

Skeleton S (PL XLVI, a) was found lying prone close to Skeleton 7, with its head 
approximately to the north, the legs almoft ftraight and slightly apart, the right arm bent 
with the hand below the forehead, the left arm bent and in advance of the head, and the feet 
turned in, in an unnatural position. 

The ninth skeleton was found with the head to the north, the skull being much damaged. 
The right leg was ftraight and lying over the body of Skeleton the left bent at the knee 
(PL XLllI, 4t), The arms were outftretched, the right being bent at the elbow, the hand 
mucking the right pelvic bone of Skeleton 8. The head lay close to the elbow of Skeleton 7. 

Skeleton 10 lay on the north side of the room, with Its head to the S.W., the legs 
ftraight, the right arm flexed (PL XIJII, n). The left lower arm and the feet had disappeared. 
A perfefUy preserved shell bangle was found on the left upper arm. 

Skeleton 11 lay on its back with the head roughly to the south and in line with Skeleton 3 , 
the heads being only 14 inches apart. The arms were at right angles to the body, the 
forearms bent at right angles, the left forearm being under the lower leg of Skeleton 7* 
right between the feet of Skeletons 6 and The right leg was ftretched ftmlght out, but 
the left was bent (PL XLIII, n). 

Of the twelfth skeleton only a much-damaged skull, lying face downward, was recovered, 
'rhis lay in line W'ith and to the south of Skeleton 6 (PL XL,I 1 I, it). 

Skeleton 13 was lying with the head to the weft, the body on the left side, the legs slightly 
flexed, the left arm touching the head of Skeleton 14- The face was upwards and the skull 
was in very poor condition (PL XLIIl, «). 

North of and touching the left arm of Skeleton 13 were found the few remains of the 
fourteenth skeleton (PL Xfdll, a). These consifted of the skull and part of^the vertebral 
column, moft of the other bones having disappeared. From a fragment of right femur it 
appeared as if the right leg had been extended to the north, the body Ij-ing face upward. Three 
Copper bangles were recovered near the scanty remains of the left wrift- 

A small crushed skull to very poor condition found at the extreme southern end of the 
room and under the right femur of Skeleton 16 is all that was recovered of the fifteenth body 
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left arm and left leg to the enit enclosing the skull of Skeleton 5, Like Skeletons 5, and g, 
part of this skeleton over the southern wall of Room 74, proving that these remains are 
subsequent to the decay of the building in which they were found (PI. XLVI^ n). 

The remains of Skeleton 16 were in very poor and fnable condition as the result of 
percolation and the action of salt and the skull was badly crushed. 

The remains of the fourteen bodies found in Room 74 appear to indicate some tragedy, 
for the manner in which the skeletons arc intermingled points rather to simultaneous death 
than synchronous burial, for the positions of the individual bodies are rather those likely 
to be assumed In the agony of death than those of a number of corpses thrown into a room. 
Nevertheless, it mu^l be recalled that Skeleton 2 was 6 inches above the Ic^s of Skeleton 8. 

The copper rings and bracelets, the faience beads and shell bangles worn by these people 
in life and found with their remains are undoubted antiquities of the Indus dvlUzation, 
Nevertheless, the certainty that these fourteen skeletons are of a date subsequent to the decay 
of the building in which they were recovered assigns them to a period poiSierior to the 
abandonment of the latcif city.‘ In all probability people of the same race as those who 
occupied the city in its prime continued for centuries to haunt the site, thdr poor habitations 
dotting the mounds which marked its ruins, juft as to^ay tumble-down huts and flimsy 
erections of thatch nefUe amidfl the ruins of many an ancient monument in India, emphasising 
by their squalor its present desolation and pafl magnificence. 

Of the skeletal remains found in Area HR only two can with certainty be assumed to 
be true burials, namely, Nos. i and 3, and of these the former has no conne^on with the 
Indus civiliration and the latter is seemingly of a date subsequent to the abandonment of the 
courtyard in which it was found.^ Skeletons 4—16 are all contemporary and none of them 
burials in the true sense of the word i and No. 2, although found at a level of 6 inches above 
these remains, appears to be of similar date and to He in a haphazard position. 

The flruftures of area HR are built of carefully moulded and well-burnt bricks, the 
lateft itruiturea being markedly less sub^antial than those of the Early and Intermediate 
periods. That many of the buildings muft have been of considerable height is plain from 
the thickness of their walls, and the remains of Salrcases appear to indicate the former 
existence of second Floreys. As no roofing tiles were recovered and no traces of true arches 
or domes, the roofs may be presumed to have been cither of thatch or mud over beams and 
matting or brushwood. 

The breaking of bond (PL XLlII, i), the carefully cut wedge-shaped bricks of the 
wells (PI. XI.I, the true bonding of walls, the rounding of the exterior comer of Room 17 
in House VIII, and the well-marked batter of the higher walls, are all evidences of an 
advanced technique, while the numerous and carefully laid brick and earthenware drains, 
the fine pavements of the bathroom XLV, tf), the savdas, the rubbish-bin and cesspool, 
as well as the existence of four wells in so small an area, indicate a high ^ndard of comfort 
and a marked feeling for the conveniences of life such as is rarely found in other civilizations 
of this age. 


^ riiis doa net s«in to me ptsTEii. The building in which the ihdetonf were (bond belong) to the Intermaiiite 
Period) I tnd 11 , but illihu part of thcfiic appein to have been built over b the L«te Period) 1 , ll, and III, lad though 
the kter Areta are abent at thii particulw point, that is almoiCl cerialdjr due to denudation, the efiefla of whieb are cvety- 
wbeie apparent. It u quite liluh'i therefore, that the skeletons belong to the interval between the Intermediate I and 
late HI Periodr, thongh the poeaiblhty of their being poAerior to the Late Period 1 may be admitted. See 

pp. 8'^ I 

■ Cf. p, i 3 i, rooKfiotc Ca 


Chapter XIU 
HR AREA— {CottfinueJ) 
Section B 


T he cxcavaHons carried out in 1926-7 in the weftern portronof HR Area (Pis. XXXIX, 
XLVII, and XLVllI) covered a trail of ground, 450 f«t tong by 400 feet wide, 
inctuding the southern portion of Ftril Street, and revealed a welbplanned quarter of 
the city comprising nine dearly defined blocks of buildings, separated one from another by 
two greets running north to south and several lanes or alleys more or less at right angles to 
them. These buildings belong to the Late and Intermediate Periods. As in other parts of 
this site, those of the Intermediate Period are of better con^lruffion and for the mo^ 
part more spaciously planned than those of the Late Period, The flruftures of the Late 
Period were built largely of materials obtained from their predecessors, and many of 
them, particularly those of the Late T and U Periods, were in the la^l ilage of ruin. The 
earlie^ remains excavated in this area were a few walls beneath the Intermediate III 
^ratum in rooms numbered 60 and 46 of House V in Block 2. These will probably be found 
to belong to Early I Period. The general disposition of Greets in this quarter of the city 
during the Intermediate and Late Periods seems to have remained praftically unchanged, 
though the buildings themselves underwent sub^lantial modification. 


FifU Street (PI. XLVll) 

'Ihe northern prt of this ilreet, 145 fcet in length, had been dug by Length of Firtt 
Mr. Hargreaves in 1925-6, the re^l of the street, some 300 feet in length, was completely Street, 
exposed by me down to the Intermediate level, the work involving the removal from 
the Areet itself of a lO ft, thick layer of closely packed debris. How far this ftreet runs 
southward beyond the extremity of the HR Area has not yet been determined. That it 
extended, however, northwards across the depression which separates this mound from 
the VS Area and crossed the latter, was definitely established. This ^Ireet has been 
completely excavated or traced for a total length of some 85® feet. Future excavations 
will probably show its extension further north and prove it to be one of the main thorough¬ 
fares of this ancient city. 

The width of the direct averages 30 feet and it is the only ^et so far excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro that could have been used for wheeled traffic, if wheeled traffic was permitted 
inside the town. No ailual traces of wheeled vehicles have so far been found at Mohen]o-daro, 
but that they were used at this period is patent from several terra-cotu wheels of toy carts 
brought to light at this site as well as from a tiny model bronae cart found at Harapp, 

The Afreet is not paved with bricks or concrete anywhere. Its level in the Intermediate Draiiu. 

Period is determined by a well-preserved drain which appears to have issued from the ea£l 
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front of Room 79 in House V, and has been traced over a length of some fio feet up to the 
entrance of Second Lane. Another drain with a slightly different alignment and on a level 
about 3 feet higher^ was picked up further south and followed up to the end of the mound. 
As time went on, the level of the ftreet was purposely raised, as was also done in other 
parts of the site, and further up to the north a series of deep brick-lined cesspits were 
con^rufled, conneflcd by surface drains, but without any underground arrangement for 
the escape of sewage (wVe pp. 16—17 above). Two of these cesspits have so far been 
exposed, with a brick drain between them to cairy off surplus water from the northern to the 
southern pit, which is provided with a series of projeftiog brick ^eps on one side, so that 
a man could climb down, when necessary, to clear away the solid sediment. Other cesspits 
appear to be buried, but have not yet been excavated, in the northern seAion of the ftreet, 
namely one opposite High Lane and another a little further north near the cross roads. 
That this and other greets were kept clear of debris, and well looked after by the dvic 
authorities, is evident from the arrangements made for the disposal of sewage, and from 
the faft that its level was generally lower than that of the side streets communicating with 
it. The well in front of House V in Section A of this area would appear to have been 
meant for the use of passers-by as well as for the inmates of the buildings, as is often the 
case in modem Indian towns. The exa<ft purpose of a small brick circle in the middle of the 
flreet not far from this well Is not apparent; nor is that of another small brick receptacle 
in front of House X to the ea^ of the ^eet. 

As might have been expe^ed, not a few minor antiquities were recovered from the 
d< 5 bris of this Areet. They included, besides others, a white ^catitc seal (HR 3 ^® 7 > 
PI. evil, ia6), another seal of the same material (HR 3336, PI. ClII, 5), with the figure 
of a unicorn and a piftographic legend, both found 7 feet below the surface, a third seal of 
yellow fleatite showing a geometric pattern (HR 6310, PI, CXllI, 422) found 6 feet below 
the surface, a copper tablet (HR 2911), which was found 2 feet below the surface, and a ball 
of fteatitc, which was originally inlaid (HR 2861, PI. CLVIII, 8), found 3 ft, 6 in, below the 
surface. A much-damaged colossal ring of lime^nc (HR 2 868) was lying 4 feet above the level 
of the drain between the two cesspits, and a large-sized cone of the same material (HR 2783, 
FI, eXXX, 8) was found 2 feet below the surface. It is l5'65 inches high, and in perfefl 
condition. Other noteworthy objefts recovered from this ftreet were a terra-cotta tablet 
(HR 3219 ; depth below surface, 7 feet) with incised dotted lines, possibly a flesh rubber, 
a well-preserved cult objed or gamesmau of £lone (HR 3443 ; height | in.), a conch-shell 
(HR 3157, PI. CI.Vl, 25), with a double carved band and two incised circlets (length 
4 inches) found 5 feet below the surfiice, an eardrop (HR 3254, PI. CXLIIT, 11) consi£ling 
of thin disc-shaped beads of copper, a faience bead, and a round copper bead all strung upon 
a copper wire with a hook at the top, a long nail or drill of copper (length 7-7 inches ; 
HR 4993 ) LXLII, 1+) found 4 feet below the surface, and an intere^ing terra-cotta 
(HR 6213, PI. CLin, 25) showing a woman lying on a bed with a baby at her brea^. The 
cot is so small that the head and legs of the female projeift over its ends. 

BiiKk I 

This group of buildings, which could only be partially explored on account of the hut 
conftruftied on this point for the use of a site watchman, is bounded on the ealt by Firil 
Street, and on the south by Firft l..ane. Portions of four private dwelling houses of the 
Late Period have been diftinguished in this block, though it is not impossible that Nos. II 
and Ill belong to one and the same house (sec plan, PI, XXXIX). 
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Heust L —Only three rooiiis and part of a fourth have survived, in a much-ruined Oeecriiitioa «l 
condition. One of them (3) is paved with a floor of burnt bricks Itdd Sat upon another bauMt. 
course of bricks which are laid on their sides, the whole renting on a layer of black burnt 
nodules of clay. The adjoining room (z) contains a well (diam. 4 ft. 3 in.) composed 
of wedge-shaped bricks below, with the top courses of ordinary oblong brickai presumably 
belonging to a later repair. The well was excavated to a depth of 9 feet only. There was an 
entrance to It from Fir^l Street, with a small brick platform for washing purposes 
between the threshold and the well. The house yielded several chert flakes, pottery 
and ivojy objects. Including a needle (HR 34 ^ 3 ) necklace spacer ol copper (HR 3499)» 
which was found m Room 3, 3 feet below the surface, 

Heuse 11 Stands immediately to the south of the one juit described and was entered 
by two doorways from Firil Lane. One of these led into Room 7 > which is the bc^t preserved 
of the lot, and contains a fine well, f ft. 9 in. in diameter j this was excavated down to 
a depth of 40 feet below the top of the keening, at which depth water was reached. The 
well is in perfect condition from top to bottom, and many deep grooves in the masonry caused 
by the ^ftion of ropes testify to its prolonged use before the abandonment of the site. 

Several small antiquities were found in the well, namely a copper bangle (HR 4999 ' 

PI. CXLIV, 9), a faience bracelet (HR 5361), a lapis laiuU b^d (HR J7J4), and a 
fragmentary bracelet of copper (HR J 775 )* The well is surrounded by a well-preserved 
paving of bricks, laid flat, and there is a small squ.TLre channel provided in the S.E. 
comer of the room to carry off wafle water into the lane on the south, whence it was conducted 
by a brick drain to Fir^l Street. The well-chamber (7) originally communicated with 
Room 6, but the doorway between them was blacked up at a later date. 

7 /ajife III .—The house next door (No. Ill) is a small ^trudhire con siting of only 
three rooms, though, as Elated above, it is not unlikely that they belonged to House II, as 
the two groups communicated with each other through the paved chamber, 12. The 
^rucVure has a doorway preceded by a brick platform in Fir^l Lane. The party-walls are 
much ruined and the only noteworthy features are two well-con ^Irudied chutes in the 
thickness of the front wall. 

HottJi IFf which dates probably from the Late 111 Period, was a large building with 
a frontage of 62 feet, but with the exception of the massive outer wall on the south and ■ 

weft, which is ftandtng to a height of 2 to 5 feet and a few fragments of the walls 
inside, the whole ftru£tute has perished. The outer wall is built upon a 6 In, thick 

foundation of black burnt nodules of clay. 


B/eck 2 

This was the largcft of all the nine blocks of buildings excavated in this area, being 
roughly a re£langle of 248 feet from north to south by some T4J feet from eaft to weft, and 
occupied a conspicuous position on Firft Street, As many as 136 rooms have been 
uncovered in this block and divided tentatively into nine separate buildings, designated 
V to XI 11 in the accompanying plan. Several of these buildings appear to date from the 
Intermediate Period, and considerable portions of Nos. V, IX, and X have been 
excavated to their original levels. The remaining six ftrmJturcs, as they ftand, are of the 
Late Period, but incorporate many walls of the earlier (Intermediate) period. In this 
connexion it may be observed that there are reasons for thinking that the remrnns of the 
Intermediate Period in this block may well have belonged to one large building, which 
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covered of the area occupied by this block extending from Second Lane northward 
as far as Room 3,7 and from Fir^ Street weilward to Second Street. Resides the courts and 
rooms numbered from 37 to 60 and 70 to 84, and described below as forming a separate 
house (V)| it probably embraced various other courts and rooms now partly exposed under 
Houses IX and X. The spaciousness of its courts and general massiveness of con^ru^on 
suggest that this building could not have been an ordinary private house. 

House V .—A few rooms of this building had been excavated in the previous season by 
Mr. Hargreaves. These included Room 74, which yielded a large number of human 
skeletons, and which appears to have been the ve^ibulc of an entrance from Fir^i Street. 
Of the reift, 70 is a spacious court measuring about 57 by 43 feet wide fPl. XLIX, n). 
The inner feces of the walls are coarsely built and the weil wall vs relieved with a row ol 
five walls built at right angles to It and diminishing in size towards the north. At a later date, 
which could not have been far removed from the original conStruftion of the bull ding, ‘ 
this court was filled in solid with crude bricks in order to raise its ground level, presumably 
as a precaution against fioods. Similar methods were employed in other parts of this 
building, and in other buildings of this period (cf. pp, ^9 and supra). The flight 
of ileps in the N.W. corner of Room 75 behind the vestibule was presumably con^lrufted 
to give access to the raised level of Court 70 and other parts of the binlding. 

The line of four small chambers (81-^4) to the south of the Court 70 are evidently of 
the some age as the court, though the drain running through them mu^ be assigned to a 
later period of occupation. At the end of Room 82 the drain turns south into House X, and 
ultimately fells into the drain of Second Lane. A terra-cotta bird (HR 5051, PI. XCVl, 4) 
was found in Room 84, 4 feet below the surface. 

A long narrow corridor, 4 feet wide, and closed at the eafiem extremity, runs along 
the north side of Court 70, and leads into Room 60. The wails of the latter room have 
been excavated to a depth of some 16 feet, and it was here that the remains of a slill earlier 
stratum, i.e. Intermediate Ill or Early I, were Struck. The adjoining Room 59 was also 
excavated to the same depth. Both these rooms and corridor were filled in with sun-dried 
bricks, and, as ^ated above, there appears to be no doubt that this filling was resorted to 
when the level of this building vm purposely raised to prevent its being flooded. 

Rooms ^6 and 57, and Room jS, containing a well-paved bath and a well, belong to the 
Late Period, but several of the walls go down to the Intermediate ilratum. Room 57 
yielded, 2 feet below the surface, a square white ^eatite boss seal (HR 4869, PL CXIV, 507) 
engraved with a svaRtkitf a copper finger-ring (HR 4058, PI. CXLIII, r), a pottery vase 
(HR 4120), a tiny bowl (HR 4121), and four lids of the same material (HR 4122). The 
line of well-built chambers along the ea^ front shows many recon^ru6tions, mainly of the 
Late Period. They communicated with one another by well-defined doorways, some of which 
were bricked up subsequently. 

The large room, 54, to the north of Court 70 and separated from it by the narrow 
passage referred to above, measures 39 by 25 feet. It was originally open, probably a 
sort of basement room like those on the weft. It communicated with Room 49 by a corbelled 
entrance, 8 ft. 4 in, high, but only 1 ft, 5 in. wide (Pi. LTV, ^), and there was another 
entrance to it on the south side, Both these entrances were bricked up, and the chamber filled 
with debris and closed in. This dibris was cleared away to a depth of some 5 feet, and 


* Tbc faujfli inner lien nf ilie walJi iiuliciie, u in aun^ other oucs, thit the Cosrt was niuni to be filled in 
iminedutdy.—[E d.] 
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revealed a square pier of sun-dried brick with flanking walls on each side, which were 
landing to a height of some 5 feet. By the side of the pier were lying a number of roughly- 
fashioned terra-cotta cones and a carrot-shaped obje^ of the same material. 

Room 49 (PI. L| 4) is a long najrrow chamber 44 ft. 4 in. by ro to 11 teet wide, no 
comers of which are accurate right angles. Its wails are standing to a height of [6 to 
17 feet above the floor level, and the position of the ceiling is clearly marked by a number of 
square beam-holes which have survived in the north and south walls at the height of 
10 ft. 6 in. The beam-holes average la inches wide by about 20 Inches high by 1 2 inches deep Square heam^ 
so that the beams mu^ have been very solid. The main entrance to this room was from holes. 

Room yo on the eail. The lower chamber was afterwards filled in with debris and a bnck 
paving laid about iS inches below the beam-holes, A discovery of considerable interest 
was made on this pavement. It was a colIefHon of eighteen large-slated stone rings Large etoiu 
(HR 5923-33, 5936-4^)1 which were lying along the north wall. They have all ring*, 
round tops and bottoms and differ in this respefb from the large undulating rings found at 
Harap^I. It is noteworthy that^ whereas rings of the latter description are common at 
Harap]^, they are only rarely met with at Mohenjo-daro. The rings from Room 49 are 
9 to 10 inches high, and carefully smoothed, as if they had been turned on the lathe. As 
usual, they are all perforated In the middle, the holes being 4I to 9 inches in diameter and 
drilled in some cases from both sides. Some of them have shallow holes neativ drilled on 

I 

either side of the central perforation, while others have in the same positions long ref^gular 
grooves, possibly for metal clamps. A few of them are also drilled with lines of small 
cup-marks. Not far from these rings were found two round s^onc caps with rounded tops 
(HR 5935, PI, eXXX, 23, and HR 5939, PI. CXXX, 2i), which resemble the tops of the 
so-called ** gamesmen " (probably cult-objedte) of varying sizes found both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. The precise purpose of these ilonc rings and ” gamesmen ” is not yet 
definitely known. Other obje^ of the same class are the cones of itone, terra-cotta, etc., 
but without the projefHng rim at the top. One cone of this type (height i r inches) was 
unearthed by me at Harappa in 1924-5, and 1 then drew attention to its similarity to the 
Siva-Zinj^n and suggeffed that It might have been fijted in a pede^al (its base was rough 
dressed) and W'orshipped in a tiny brick Sfru^ure found dose by it. It is gratifying to know 
that Sir John Marshd] supports me in identifying them as phallic emblems * and the slione Phallic 
rings as their pedc^als or y^nts ; and that this view is further corroborated by the evidence emblems, 
of similar objeds discovered by Sir Aurel Stein In the course of his recent archsotogical 
expedition in Baluchi^n. 

This room also yielded, at depths varying from 5 ft. 6 in. to 7 teet, two Itmeilone Limattana 
capitals (HR 5934, PI, CXXX, 12) with spiral volutes resembling ionic capitals, which mu^ eapitala. 
have crowned wooden pillars, as no ^lone pillars have so far been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Another capital of the same design and material was found in Room 50 (In front of 
Room 49) and a fourth one in the adjoining Room 47. These capitals are all square, 
measuring some 12 inches along each side and some 6 inches in height, and have round 
apertures in the middle for the recepdon of the tenons of the pillars to which they were 
attached. The buSl of a beautiful miniature monkey (HR 6104, height | in.) of white ^ence, 
originally coloured yellow, was lying on the floor of Room 49, a bead of the same 
material 6 feet below the surface, and a shell spoon (HE 4099) 7 feet below the surface, [t 
was in this room, too, that there was found, 6 feet below the sur^ce, the skull of a young female. Female tkall. 

* The CODCS refeiied !0 «e differentiated by me finom the so-called ** gamesmen ". The former 1 regard «s bae^iylk, 
the Utter os ptmllie. See itiffg, pp, 59 ^*- — 1^®-] 
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The portion of building No, V lying between Room 49 and House VI is much 
complicated by later walls which have yet to be removed. So much seems certain that in the 
intermediate Period it was occupied by two spacious rooms separated from each other 
by a iioutly built wall running north to south and divided up at a later period Into eleven 
or twelve chambers of different sizes. The southern part of Room 46 was dug down to 
the level of the floor in Room 49 and revealed a wdi-ccln^tru^ted brick-paved floor. On it 
was found a white fleatite boss s^ (HR 3730, PI. CIV^ 23), with one corner broken off and 
showing a unicorn with the usual double ^andard under his head and a line of pl^ographs 
at the top. Four feet higher up at the same spot was found a piece of copjier-wire chain 
(HR 3433, PI- CXI-in, 28) conslfiling of two triangular links passed through each other. 
This area also vielded, at the depth of 3 feet below the surface, an interesting boss seal 
(HR 3005, PI, CXIl, 400) of dark iffeatitc, i inch si^uare by J in. thick. It has no animal 
device, the whole of the surface on the obverse being occupied by a legend of three lines oi 
piflographs. The room to the west of Room 46 yielded a carnelian bead decorated with white 
Etched bead*, patterns (HR 371 0 i ^uch as are occasionally found in Mesopotamia, a small copper chisel 
(HR 3797i Pb CXXXVli, 11 ; length 3*85 inches)^ with a sharp cutting edge, but broken 
in two halves. From the same room were also recovered, 5 to 6 feet below the surface, 
a well-preserved and large-sized boss seal of ileaiUe (HR 3791, PI. CVIII, 168 ; I'lo by 
no feet) exhibiting a unicorn and plftographa, a fragment of a similar seal (HR 3792, 
PI. CIX, 239), on which only one piftograph and the head and foreleg of the animal 
remain, the upper half of a seal of the same kind (HR 5030, PI. CIV, 32 ; i‘2| by 
I'25 by 0'4 in, thick), on which the legs and hind parts of the unicorn arc loif, and a 
fragment of a seal of the same type (HR 4957) bearing traces of red colouring, which was 
found 3 ft- 6 in. below the surface. Mention may also be made of a Aeatitc bead (IfR 3723 
PI. CXLVl, 40—]), which was originally cncru£ted with inlays of shell or other substance. 
It was found in the area to the south of Room 43, 5 feet below the surface. 

House I'L —^This dwelling is situated to the north of House V at the junction of Fiiil 
Street and Firif Lane, and measures 48 ft, 3 in, by 36 ft. 3 in. Some of the walk appear to 
be founded on older ones, but the house, as it flands, is of the Late Period. The inner 
party walls are thin and built in a coarse ^le on foundations of black terra-cotta nodules. 
The entrance, which is near the N.£. corner, leads into a rectangular lobby, with 3 well 
in one comer and a ^ircase in the other. The little chamber, 3 feet square, underneath 
the Staircase is provided with a drain and may have been used as a lavatory. Its position 
near the entrance is convenient, as the scavenger could do his work without disturbing the 
inmates. The arrangement of the reft of the building is clear, A narrow passage (30), 
provided with a drain, leads into Room 29, which may have been a bath, and Rooms 26 and 
27 on the north side, the public rooms where the owner of the house received his visitors. 
The southern portion of the house, which was presumably set apart for the residence of the 
family, contains a courtyard (32), 14 feet square, which was left open to the sky, to provide 
light and air to the rooms around it. As usual at Mohenjo-daro, the court is not paved. 
Room 3 J to the eaft of the courtyard was probably the kitchen. It was filled with ashes, though 
no fireplace or kitchen utensils were found in it. A rounded brick door-socket was found 
at the S.W. outer comer of this room; as there is no corresponding socket on the 
opposite side, the door muft have been one of a single leaf. The ftaircase at the back of the 
courtyard had the space behind it filled with earth and debris. The exifting fteps arc, as 
usual, fteep with narrow treads and it is not impossible that the upper ones were supported 
on wooden beams fixed in the walls. Rooms 33 to 36 were probably used as sleeping rooms, 
ftores, etc. 
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The onlv objeit of intere^ found in thb house was a white £icatite boss seal (HR 3080, 

PI. CXI, 340), which was found in fhc passage (30), 3 feet below the surface. It is engraved 
on the obverse with two lines of pidfographs and a well-executed Brahmani bull w'ich a big 
flowing dewlap. As tistial with seals of this class, there is no ^andard or imnger under 
the animal’s head. 

l/duse VI 1 Aands on Fir^ Lane and comprises Rooms 17 to 25. There was onl^ one 
front door, now much ruined, which opened into the courtyard (17). Room 24 contains 
a well, con^fni^d as usual of wedge-shaped bricks, which was cleared only for a few feet. 

The other rooms appear to have been considerably remodelled at a later period. An 

interesling feature of this house is what appears to have been a pottery kiln (PI. LI, u), which PfotiaJble 

came to light In Courtyard 17, It has an oval plan, and Is surrounded by a thin wall of a pottery kiln. 

single course of burnt bricks, which is now ^landing to a height of 3 ft, 6 in. The kiln Is 

7 feet long along the major axis, and 5 feet wide. It has a narrow mouth, 13 Inches wide, at 

the south end. At the further end Is a little wall curved at the top, the esail purpose of which 

Is not dear. There Is nothing to show what the roof of the kiln was like, and of what material 

it was made. The inner surface of the ^trudure was badly burnt and cracked owing to firing, 

and its bottom was covered with a layer of cinders or slag. For the rcit, the ftrufture was 

filled with brickbats, potsherds, etc., which had fallen into it after it had ceased to be used. 

Whatever wares were loaded into it for baking had been removed, but 1 found near the 
mouth of the furnace two or three half-baked betei-lcaf-shapcd clay plaques, so that it is not Clay and 
impossible that the kiln was used for baking obje^ of this kind. Plaques of this shape in alabaiter 
terra-cotta and alaba^er have been found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, but it is plaquu. 
difficult to say what purpose they served. The kiln belongs to the latcff '* Indus *’ period 
represented on the site (Late I), like the kiln found by Mr. Mackay on DK site. 

Another kiln of about the same siae but circular in shape was recognized by me 
among the buildings exposed by Mr. Vats in the VS Area in i while two other 

^ru^ures ^ of the same nature were exposed in the course of my excavations in the low 
mound (F) at Harappa. 

The only other minor antiquities besides those mentioned above were a copper 
arrowhead (HR 453*), certain beads (HR 4531) which came to light in Room 19, some 
pottery jars, and a cubical-shaped weight of ^lone (HR 4350) weighing 54-5 gm., which Stone weifhta 
was found in the courtyard (17), 1 foot bdow the surface. Numerous fione weights of this 
shape but of varying sizes have been found both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. None of 
them, as far as 1 am aware, bears inscriptions of any kind. They have been submitted to 
a careful examination by Mr. A. S. hlenirtiy, whose remarks on them appear in 
Ch. XXIX. 

House VJII, —This is a Eurly large dwelling, measuring 54 by 37 feet externally. 

It comprised about a dozen rooms, but portions of those at the we^ern end have been 
de^royed. The Courtyard z, which is in the middle of the north side, was presumably 
entered through Chambers 3 and 4, and a passage extended from its S.W comer weftward 
to provide access to Rooms t and 5. A similar passage (7) from the S.£. comer of the 
courtyard gave access to Room 8. The doorway by which the entrance chamber, 3 and 4, 
was entered from Fir^ l.ane, was bricked up at a kter date. At the middle of this chamber 
is a thin panelled wall, and behind it a flaircase wluch went up to the roof. A second doorway 
led into Room 9 from Second Street. Rooms 10 and 11 are later additions. None of the 
rooms are paved. 


^ Viiic Aw9»al Sutvt^ tf iadia, 1934-5. p, 77. 
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Room S, which measunes 8 by 7 feet internally, yielded the moil importatit find of 
the season^ which was made immedktcly beneath the floor. It consists of 

1* Two silver vases, one somewhat larger than the other and closed with its Jid or the 
same material. Both the vases were originally wrapped m cotton doth (Pi. 1 and 3). 

A copper vase with a small bast, which contained an axe and chisels of copper 

CPL CXLI, 13). ^ , iT u* w ii. 

3. Four large, hollow, round car-rings, or possibly bracelets, of gold, which must 

originally have been filled with shellac, similar to those noticed in some terra-cotta figunnes 
found at Mohenjo-daro (PL CLl, a, 2, 3, 9, and to). - * ■ .• 

4. Two circular car-ornaments of gold with beaded border, one pin and a tiny disc 

which belonged to one of the ear-ornaments (PL CXX»IX). i_ - j 

5. Three g:old forehead fillets or diadems, similar to those found at Mohenjo-daro 
in previous years. Fillets of the same kind were also found in 19^6“? Mr. Woolley 
at Ur in southern Mesopotamia^ (PL CH, ii, 6, 7 j ®)' 

6. Thirteen pieces of similar fillets, rolled up (PL CLl, rt). 

7. Two somewhat broader fillets of gold, one of which is complete. Both of them 
are perforated along the lower edge with a line of holes for carrying beads or other kind of 
pendants. The complete specimen is shown in PL CLl, n, 1. 

8. Three forehead fillets of a pointed shape. All are complete and would appear to 
have been worn by women. A diadem of this shape is clearly seen on one of the female 


figurines found in VS Area. 

9. Seven heniisphcric terminals. 

10. One silver bangle broken in two halves (PL CLll, 13)- 

11. Six small finger-rings of silver and one of shell (PL CLII, 13^' 

la. A large collciftion of beads of gold, silver, faience, scmi-precio^ ^onra, mounted 
in some cases in gold caps at both ends, and pendants of different materials, which with the 
perforated spacers and terminals found with the beads have been made up into nine 
separate necldaccs shown in Pis. CXLlX and CL, 

The find also included a fragmentary seal (PL CXll, 376) exhibiting a unicorn 
above, an elephant below it, and three pic^ographs, as well as a chert scraper.* 

The ornaments mentioned above throw useful light on the fashions in person^ 
decoration in vogue among the early inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and on account of their 
high quality of workmanship arc among the moil excellent examples of the goldsmith s art 
as praised in the third millennium s.c. 

The scientific value of this discovery is, however, further enhanced by the remnants 
Cotton testilM. of the cloth in which the vases were wrapped, for they cflablish the use of cotton textiles at 
Mohenjo-daro about 3000 B.c.* 

Room 9 yielded a wheel-shaped objefl of ^lone (HR 3937) and Room 10 a spoon 
of copper (HR 3941 ; length 3 a inches, width 2*03 inches) with a hole in one side for a handle 
of wo^ or other material. The spoon is broken in two pieces. 

An area 50 feet from north to south by 70 feet ea^ to weik to the south of House VlII 
has only been superficially excavated. There is much digging Still to be done and so far only 
a few coarsely built ^trufkures of no interefi; have been brought to light here. The smaller 


‘ vol. viiii p. 12 xnd pi. ia. 5. 

* For rnitlicr psrtkuim of thii jewetkry, icc Qt. XXVI. ^ 

* See p. J3.—fEo.] 
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antiquities found in this area included a small pottery jar with lid (HR 5868), a square 
boss seal (HR 5193* Rh CX, 306) of steatite showing; a buHalo with a manger under his 
head and a line of piftographs^ which was lying 5 fieet below the suidate. Another object 
of intereit was a hollow silver ear-omament (HR 4174), with pieces of a silver forehead^ 
diadem adhering to it. The ear-ring had originally been wrapped in a piece of doth, like the 
vases (HR 4212, u) found in Room 8 of House VIII. 

Ideute iJT.' — This building stands on Street 2 to the weii of Rooms §g, 60, and 70 of 
House V, Some of its walls, which probably belonged to the large House V, extend down to 
the Intermediate level, and were repaired and raised when the house was rebuilt In the 
Late Period, The only portions, however, that have been opened up to the earlier fioor-level 
are the row of three rooms (85, S6, and 87), together with the narrow chambers in front, the 
outer wall on the north, and part of Room 66. Rooms 85, 86, and 87 h ave broad entrances 
opening into the rooms in front. Their walls are landing to a height of 13 feet above the 
Hoor and the level of the ceiling is clearly determined in each room by a line of three square 
holes for the reception of roof beams, 10 feet above the floor level. These holes arc well 
preserved in Room 85, but have been bricked up in the other two rooms. Small patches of 
brick pavements have survived in Rooms 86 and 87. The outer north wall of this btdiding 
is about 3 feet thick, and composed of three courses of bricks laid lengthwise, the back wall 
of the three rooms referred to being of two courses, and the party walls only one brick thick. 
The level of the floor in the next period (Intermediate I or Late III) Is indicated by the 
threshold in the doorway of Room fij, which was found 7 ft. 6 in. above the level of its 
predecessor. The debris between the two strata consi^cd of earth mixed with potsherds and 
other rubbish, and was probably thrown in purposely to raise the level. The small square 
trough made of bricks, 2 ft, to in. along each side and bounded by a single course of 
brick laid on edge, which has survived on the later floor in Room 8j, mu^ be assigned 
to the Late I or II Period. It may have been a fireplace. A similar ^rufhire was found on 
the floor of Room 1 1 in House XV in Block 3, The plan of the rooms in the rear part of 
the house to a large measure remains unintelligible on account of later additions and 
alterations. It was presumably entered from the south. 

A mass of shell-inlay (HR 4066, PL CLVI, 12 ; Pi. CLV, 34 and 35) was found 
3 ft. 5 tti. below the surface in the N.W. comer of Room 85, These pieces exhibit a 
large variety of geometric and other designs, such as the cross within the cross, the shield, 
the bow, the horseshoe, etc. Along with these inlays were found many wa^e pieces of 
sea-shells, left after the patterns referred to and other obje^ like bangles, etc., had been 
fashioned out of them. Other antiqiutics recovered from this room were a square ileatite 
boss seal (HR 4111, PL CVII, no), showing a unicorn and a pi6l;ographic legend, found 
3 feet below the sur^ce, a similar seal (HR 5995, PI. CVIIJ, 151), found ^ feet below the 
surface, another similar seal (HR 4054, PI. CX, 283), with a double grooved boss at the 
back, found 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface, another well-preserved seal of the same type and 
material (HR 4110, PI. CIII, 7), and another similar seal (HR 4112, PL CIX, 256), 
on which only the body of the unicorn survives, found 3 feet below the surface. This room 
also produced a spear-head of copper (HR 4064; length 3^ inches, width in the middle li inches) 
with the point of its blade broken off, a large spear-hcad of copper (HR 4065), found 3 feet 
and 3 ft. 5 in, below the surface respectively, a copper chisel (HR 4173; length 2 inches, 
width g in., thickness in.) found 4 feet below the surface. In Room 87 I found the head 
of a terra-cotta female figure (HR 6055), 9 feet below the surface, a finger-ring of fine copper- 
wire (HR 6036, PL CXLin, 5), a chisel of the same material (HR 6036; length 3 inches), and 
a terra-cotta bird 9 feet below the surface, an arrow-head of copper(HR 5415; length of blade and 
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tang Indus) with blunt edges, 5 feet below the av^face, a ring of white ^eatitc ^HR ^+67, 
PL CLVin 10^ diameter inches) plain on one side with four eye-slmped patterns in relief 
and a shallow dm round the hole which may have been a pin-head, found 4 feet below the 
siirfkcc^ a white seal with the umcorn device (HR 54.14^ PL CIV, 3 ^)> 5 below 

the surfece, another seal of the same tnatErial (HR 597 i» PI, CXJ, 346) showing a 
rhinoceros with a manger under his head, broken in three pieces, another seal of grey ^eatitc 
(HR 597a, PI. CXll, 373) showing an elephant whose hind parts are broken off, all three tound 
8 feet below the surface, and a white sleadte seal (HR 6006) with the obverse completely 
obliterated, which came to light 5 ft, 6 in. below the surface. Other noteworthy objeds 
recovered from this room were a fragmentary painted terra-cotta dog (HR 6024, Pi, XCVl, 
ao), found 9 feet below the surface, and a terra--cotta female dguntic (HR 498^1 PI* XCV, 2o)j 
wearing a narrow loin cloth and holding a child againd her brea^. Her right foot and left leg 
are missing. The figure was found 8 feet below the surface. Four feet below the surface 
in the same room was lying a circular ornamcitt of faience (HR ^463* PI* CLVIII, 
which was originally eticniiled with heart-shaped inlap in the centre and crescent-shaped 
ones round the margin. 

Mention may also be made of a well-polished ivory or bone pin (HR 6041, 
PI. CXXXIl, 9, iMgth 4*45 Inches), found 9 feet below the surface; and a potsherd 
(HR 6173) painted with a naturalistic pattern of a duck, which was found 8 feet below the 
surface. The narrow rooms in front of Rooms 85 and 87 yielded several pottery and other 
objeds including a flat, shallow platter, several half-burnt plaques (HR 6170) similar to those 
found at the mouth of the pottery kiln in House VIII, 8 feet below the surface, a potsherd 
pointed with a row of geese, and the spout of an abbasfer Jar (HR 615:9), which was lying 
4 feet below the surface. The space on the south of the house yielded, 5 feet below 
the surface, a pottery fragment (HR 6033) which, to judge from complete specimens found 
by Mr. Mackay, mu^l have belonged to a censer. In Room 61 I found at the depth of 3 feet 
below the surface a large pottery jar (HR 4290) which contained nothing save earth, two 
spcar-hcads of copper (HR 3831, Pi CXXXVI, a, length 7*6 inches, and HR 3833, length 
5^ Inches), a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 39^5) which came to light 4 ft. a in. below 
the surface, and a finger-ring of the same material (HR 4058), 2 feet below the surface* 
Room 67 yielded two slone slabs (HR 5811), presumably grindstones, which were lying 
4 feet below the surface. 

The southern portion of Block z is occupied by a line of three well-built bouses (X, XL 
and XII), with high- 4 landing walls and tall entrances opening into Second Lane (PI. XLIX, i), 
The latter starts from Third Lane on the south, turns eail at the N.W. comer of 
House XVll, whence it ran right on to lurit Street. It is traversed by a well-built covered 
drain with a gradient of 5 feet between the point where it leaves the batb (10) in House XVIII 
and a point near Its mouth on the eail. Several other house drains discharge themselves 
Into it from both sides of the lane. It may be observed that the seeming cesspit in this lane 
b not 3 cesspit but the remains of an earlier ^IrQ^ture, j\ll the three buildings (X to XT I) 
are reared on ruins of the Intermediate Period and to judge feom the portion of House X 
which has so far been cleared to that level, the floors of the later ftruftures are 9 to 10 feet 
higher than their predecessors. In the planning of the houses use was made, as far 
as possible, of the earlier walls but the interior walls belong, to a large extent, to the Late 
lU Period. 

HittSi J £.—This house included about a dozen rooms of which four on the south and 
six on the weif are dblingulshable. The rooms arc of different sizes and remains of three 
staircases have survived. Room 134 was entered from Second Lane by a doorway which 
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was subsequently bricked up. In this room there arc two large pottery troughs (PI. LI, r) 
bedded in the floor and secured at the top with a course of bricks round their mouths. They 
are of equal size, i ft. 7 in. in diameter at the top and the same in depth. I am inclined to 
think that these troughs were used for dyeing clothes, A third vessel of the same sbe came 
to light in the floor of the adjoining room (135). The party wall between the two rooms 
runs over this pot and is, therefore, later. By the side of this pot 1 found a brick-lined pit 
filled with gypsum planter, which may have been used for plaiicring the walls ot these rooms, 
as patches of it w^re itill adhering to the inner walls of Room 134. Room 135 also yielded 
a small quantity of oyiler shells. Tt Is difficult to say what purpose they served, though it is 
not impossible that they were pounded and used like mica in modem times to add lustre to 
the clothes, or, what is equally possible, for making shell placer. 

The room (13 0 the S.W, comer of the house yielded, j feet below the surface, 
two elliptical tablets of bright green faience (HR 4860) inches and 2 inches long, which 
would appear to have been mounted in gold and to have served as the central ornaments 
of necklaces. The minor objcdls found in Second i^nc included a well-preserved round 
sleatite seal (HR 4393, PI. CX, 309) showing a line of piiflographs round the uppier margin 
and a bison below. It was found 4 feet below the surface. 

Neujf XL —This house has a frontage of 33 feet along Second Lane. An entrance, 
5 ft, 3 in. wide, gives access to a redlangular room (117) which was provided, near its 
S.F.. comer, with a window 3 feet above the level of the floor. The adjoining chamber 
(t 18), which also communicates with Second Lane by a narrow corbelled doorway, 5 ft. 2 in. 
high by 2 ft. 2 in. wide, contains a ^aircase which led up to the upper ^oiey. The central 
room (114) was probably an open oourt^'Srd. Behind and on either side of it there 
are a number of small-siied rooms, some of which have flnc-jointed brick-paved floors, and 
include a little bath prorided with a well-built drain to carry off waile water through 
the courtyard into the lane on the south. An entrance at the back of the house has a 
threshold of remarkably well-rubbed bricks and gives on to a large open space (109) on 
the north. 
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Room 118 yielded a miniature jar of blue faience (HR 5024, PI. Cl, 3} and a square boss 
seal of white ^eatite (HR 5028, PI. CXI, 338) showing a wdl-exccuted Brahmani bull with 
a large flowing dewlap and a line of three pid:ogTnphs, two in the form of a bird. Both 
of these objeffs were hang 5 feet below the surface. Room 117 produced two seals at the 
depth of 6 feet below the surface. One of them (HR 4945, PI- C V. iO was found In the 
N^W. corner of the room and is in good preservation except for the edges whicLh are 
somewhat worn. It exhibits the unicorn device and a line of pi Olographs. The other seal 
(HR 495^1 Ph CXll^ 3®^) shows a composite human-headed animal of a type now familiar 
at Mohenjo-daro, Part of the legend is missing, A fourth seal (HR 5085, PI, CV, jo) 
with the unieorn device was foutid in Room [ t6 at the same depth* 

thu^se Xllr —This house ^ands at the junction of Second Street and Second Lane and 
has an entrance opening on each of them. It consiils of a rectangular courtyard (105')^ 

25 ff* 6 in^ by 9 ft* 4 in., preceded by a smaller thiimbcr on the weft and a row of three rooim 

on each of the north and south sides. I'he walk;, which do not exceed to feet in height, are, 

as usual, quite pl^Jn except for a few niches which occur in some of them, 4 to 5 fc^^ above 

the floor level* The square holes for roof beams in the north walls of Rooms 101 and lol, Beam-holes- 

occurring at equal intervals of about 3 feet from each other, belong to the earlier building 

which lies buried under this Sniflure. A small scrap of a brick pavement has survived in 

Room 107, but there is nothing to show that the other rooms were also similarly paved. On 

this fragmentary paving was made an interesting find (HR 6186, PI, CXTIII, 19^ consisUng 
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of a mass of copper buttons similar to those used to this day, necklace spacers and terminals 
of the same material and one or two beads of gold, The buttons are O'J to 0*7 
diameter, each pierced with two holes in the middle hollow portion. Another ititcrc^fing 
antiquity, which was found 4 feet below the surface In the same room, is a fragment of a bowl- 
shaped objeA of faience (HR 4767) with a ribbed border and concentric lozenge-nslrapcd 
patterns round the body, formerly embellished with Inlays of shell or some other sub^hce. 
It may have been a head ornament which was faiteoed to the hair by a ^ring^, for which a hole 
exl^s in the top. The entrance chamber (104) yielded, at the depth of 8 feet below the 
surface, a large-sized ftone ring (HR 6117 » height 8 | inches) similar to those found in 
Room 49 in House V. Room 105 produced, 6 feet ^low the surface, two copper rods 
(HR 4964, Pl. CXLIII, 33; length inches and 3J inches), for applying antimony to the 
eyes and two pieces of a coppersmith's blow-pipe of the same material (HR 4964, 
PI. CXLIV, 10; diameter 1 inch). The antiquities found in Room 102 included 
a fragmentary white fleatite boss seal (HR 5771, PI- CIX, 257) on which the ptifographs 
and the unicorn device are intaff. THs seal was found 7 feet below the surface. A foot 
tower down was lying a fragment of a ftone cone (FIR 620a ; height 4} inches), which may 
have been a weight, and by the side of it an incomplete ^one pede^al (HR 6202 ; 
height 2 inches) with a round socket in the top and a smaller hole in the bottom by which it 
was probably fixed. A complete specimen of this kind (VS 2648) was found in 1925—6 In 
the VS Area. At the same spot were also found three conical-shaped and pierced alaba^er 
rings (HR 6200 ; height 2j Inches and HR 4943, PI- CLVII, 58) with their tops cut In 
the shape of petals. Other similar objeffs have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
but their purpose is uncertain. A l^ss seal of ^leatitE (HR 49^5, PI- CVlf, 114) with 
a unicorn and piftographs was recovered from Room 106, 6 feet below the surface. 

Hotue Jf/J 7 ,“-Lite the ^trufturc ju^l described, this house evidently faced towards 
Second Street, though no trace of an entrance has survived. The whole of the building has 
come down in a much ruined condition. Room 92 was presumably left open to the sky 
and Rooms 90 and 91 are brick-paved baths of the L.ate Period. A drain runs through 
Room 91 and communicates with the drain referred to in connection with Houses V and X. 
Rooms 94, 95, and 97 muit have been living rooms or ^ores. A noteworthy feature of 98, 
which muA ^ve been the main courtyard of the house, is a free ifanding square brick pillar 
and a pila^er attached to its wesl v^l, which presumably sup|x>ited an open verandah. 
Rooms 93, 96, and 99 were also probably a verandah, which was covered in and partitioned 
off into three small chambers at a later date, 

A terra-cotta bird-shaped whi^le (HR 5980, cf, FI. CI.III, 17 and 18) was found in 
Room 89, 5 feet below the surface. Room 95 yielded a small grey-blue day jar, 3 inches 
high (HR 3131, PI. LXXVIII, 16 (i)), with narrow mouth and pointed base and adorned 
with rows of raised pimples or bosses, found 3 feet below the surface, a necklace terminal 
of the same material (HR 4967), found 6 feet below the surface, a fragmentary shell spoon 
(HR 4177) found 3 feet below the surface, and two steatite boss seals, one of which (HR 3130, 
Pi. CXJl, 393) is broken and badly worn. The other seal (HR 4161, PL CIII, i), when 
complete, was 2*10 inches square, but all that now remains of it is the hind portion of a 
unicorn or bull device and part of a legend of two lines of piffographs. It was lying 3 feet 
below the surfiice. The courtyard (98) produced a copper lid (HR 3033) and a ^lar- 
shaped bead of faience (HR 3098). 
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Block 3 

This group of buildings, which is enclosed by Second Lane on the norch and the wc^, 
and by Firit Street on the eaft, comprises four slru^hires (XIV to XVTl). 

House Xiy ,—^This house Is built on two different levels, the portion on the casSt front 
comprising a long narrow verandah several feet lower than the re^. The latter se< 5 tion 
belongs to the Intermediate (II or 1 H) Period ; the upper to the Ijite Period. In the latter 
period the level of FirA Street was much higher (6 or 7 feet). In the later period the long 
verandah was divided up by at least one cross wall. The building is surrounded, on the three 
sides which have so lar been completely exposed, by a massive wall 3 ft. 9 in. to 
4 feet in thickness and has a length of 66 feet from north to south and a width of some 44 feet. 

Room J yielded some intereiling objects consisting of a copper Jar which had been badly Copper jar, 
crushed by the weight of the debris above it, two earthen jars which were filled with earth, banslea, and 
sixteen bangles of copper, two £tone beads, and a blue ^eatite seal (HR 3767, PI, CLII, 4—6, oihac ohjeeta, 
and PI. CXI II, 462), ^1 of which were lying dose together, 6 feet below the surface. Other 
antiquities found in this room, which like those referred to mu^ be ascribed to the interval 
between the l-Ate III and Intermediate I Period, included a fragment of a black steatite seal 
(HR 4125, PJ. CXIII, +33), a piece of a white Aeatite seal (HR 3841, PI. CX, 298), found 
4 feet and 6 feet below the surface, two chert fiakes (HR 390Z ; 9 feet below the surfiice), 
a cubical ^onc weight (HR 3906), a redangular ivory or shell bar (HR 4009) incised on 
all sides with concentric circlets, possibly a gaming piece, and a ball of shell (HR 4087, 

Pi. CLII I, 3) adorned with six circlets. Room t2 yielded a carnelian bead (HR 4OOI} 
and a copper bead (HR 4003), 12 feet below the siuface. 

I'he rooms on the higher level at the back of the house were entered by a doorway (now 
bricked up) from Second Lane on the north and three others on the we^, where an additional 
area (14) was enclosed in, at a somewhat later date. Rooms 7 and 8 would appear originally 
to have served as an open courtyard and the others to have been used for residential 
and other purposes. The two narrow wells built in the thickness of walls in the southern 
portion, which could not be completely explored, probably date from the Intermediate 
Period, as no doubt does also the outer thick wall of the ^ufture. 

Room 10 yielded, 3 feet below the surface, a plain forehead fillet of gold (HR 4052 ; Gold fillet, 
length I ft, 24 in., width in.) simitar to those found in Room 8 in House VIII, as well 
as a lapis lazuli bead (HR 4131) and a circular mby piece of shell (HR 4129), both of which 
were lying 4 feet below the surface. Three feet below the surfirce was also found a square 
boss seal of ^eatite (HR 4238, Pi, CVll, jo 6) with the unicorn device and a line of 
pi^tographs. The seal is in a good condition except for the lower left corner, which is broken 
off, carrying away with it the vertical ftem of the flandard which Is such a typical feature of 
seals of this class. 

House XV, —^This house is a building of fairly large dimensions, being some 56 feet 
along each side. As it ibinds, it is a reconslruftiDii of ^e Late III Period on foundations 
of the Intermediate I Period. The walls of the three rooms 17, 18, and 19 are massively 
built; those of the other rooms on the north, ea^, and south, arc thin and in a coarse ^le. 

Room 17 was entered by a doorway in the south wall, which was bricked up at a later date 
when the staircase in front of it con^lrufted. The northern section (13) appears to have 
been an open court. In the Late II Period it was partitioned off into two halves by a thin 
panelled wall renting upon a thick layer of debris. The weftern half yielded a sf^uare boss 
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SCSI] of steatite (HR 4368, PL CV''!!, 1 27) with a unicorn and a line of piftographs, one of which 
is in the iorm of a man carrying a l>aAa»gi or shoulder-pole. The upper right corner of e 
Crocodae head sc^il is slightly injuied. It was lying 2 ft. 5 in. below the surface. Other antiquities recovered 
of shell. from this room, which were numerous, included a crocodile head in shell (HR 4900 ; Icngt 

Inches}, two pieces of a copper tablet (HR 4902}, a^cubical ^one weight 4940 » 
a broken piece of shell-inky exhibiting a ibr within a circle (HR 5006, PL CLV, 50), a 
black ilone bead (HR 501a), which were found 4 to 6 feet below the surface, and pottery 
jars, beads of faience, etc., and bangles of shell and other ttiatcrials. 

The southern portion of the house consists of a sinall courtyard (2t) giving on to three 
rooms on the south and west and preceded by a vestibule (22)00 the ea 4 l, which was littered 
with potsherds. In the floor of the cour^ard is a small brick trough, presumably a fire-pkcc. 
Brick door- A brick door-socket has survived in position in the threshold to the outer doorway of Room 22, 
socket, and there was no trace of the door frame. A bead of brown glazed pottery with four white 

bead of brown ^HR J026, PI. CXLVI, 50) was found in Room 18, 6 feet below the surface, 

glazed pottery. jjj._This is a particularly well-built house, parts of which probably 

date from the Intermediate Period. It is open on all four sides, the alley at the back being 
the natrowesi: in this area. The entrance to the house lies at the end of a short alley which 
connefled Second and Ihird Lanes, but was subsequently closed at the southern end. The 
building consifts of a fairly large courtyard (25) along the south wall, with ranges of rooms 
along the other three sides. The small brick-paved room (34) adjoining the entrance chamber 
contains a well so disposed that it could be used not only by the owner, but also by 
his neighbours. The adjoining room (33) contains a ibdrease supported on an L-shaped 
basement. The narrow-paved chamber (32), occupying a higher level than the courtyard, is 
a bath, but it is difficult to say whether the flight of ^cps referred to was meant merely to give 
access to it. The larger room (36) in the middle of the back row would also appear to have 
been a bath. It has a raised floor, which is neatly paved with dressed bricks kid flatwise 
and provided with a covered drain which, after crossing the courtyard, runs through the lane 
on the eail and eventualiy discharges itself into the drain in Second L^e. Rooms 29 and 
30 have doors opening into the courtyard. Perhaps there was a narrow passage to the e^ 
Later fiUins ef of Room 30, and 27 was a second courtyard. At a later date this courtyard was filled in with 
kun-dried sun-dried brick to raise the level of this part of the house. 

brick. Only a few minor antiquities were found in this strufhirc. They included an unfinished 

copper chisel (HR 4636 ; length 2 inches, width A in.), a cubical ilone weight (HR 4737 )*^ 
a pottery hen whiSilc (HR 4739), three pieces of mothcr-of-pearl (HR 4744 )j ^tnd part of 
a terra-cotta figurine (HR 4795), which came to light in Room 30, 4 feet below the surface. 
Fis’e faience beads (HR 4746) were lying 6 feet below the surface in Rooni 29 and a painted 
pottery bowl (HR 4794), which had Jo^i: its bottom, 3 feet below the surface in Room 37. 

Housf XVII, —Preceded by a spacious courtyard (39) at the north end, this building 
consuls of a narrow chamber (44), 12 feet long by 6 feet wide, with a small entrance chamber 
(41) in front, a ftaircase (40) which was supported on two closed chambers (4j)on thewe^l, 
and two rooms (42 and 43), only 7 fi, 3 in. wide, on the eail. Access to Room 44 was gained 
by a side entrance through Room 42, and the tall narrow slit, 5 inches wide. In its north wall 
was presumably meant to let light into tt. These ground-floor rooms would have served very 
well as godowns, the upper rooms being used for residendal purposes. Some earlier walk 
were noticed under the floor of the central chamber (44), 

In the courtyard (39) were found large quantities of charcoal mixed with ddbris. Here 
also were a large ^one slab (HR 6156), a piece of lattice work in faience (HR 6148, 
PI. CLVIII, 14), a svaQika seal (HR 6147, PL CXIV\ 506), three camelian beads (HR 6135 
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and 6 i 52)» a ^lone weight (HR 6138)1 two copper beads adhering together (HR 6139), 
a terra-cotta animal (HR 6140), and a copper tablet (HR 4337, PJ. CXVII, il) showing 
a bull (?) with a manger on one face and a pifSographic legend on the other. 


Blofk 4 


The group of buildings designated as Block 4 in the accompanying plan (PL XXXIX) 
lies between Second and Third Streets and Is bounded on the north and south by Fourth 
and Third Lancs respeflively. The four ^trudtures XIX to XXII fronting on to Street 3 
were probably shops. The fifth building (XVI 11 ) which covers the reii: of the area in this 
block, 1 take to have been a large and spacious house. 

House XVIJI, —^Next to House V described above, this is the larged linifture so far 
unearthed in the weilcrn scifKoti of the HR Area. On plan it resembles an inverted letter 
L. The length along the western end is 1^8 feet, and the width in the broader portion on 
the north 88 feet. The house is divided into three di^n6t seddons, viz. a court on the eail 
with rooms on the north and south of it; a more spacious court to the we^ of it, 
surrounded by lines of rooms on three sides ^ and a southern setffion composing a number of 
chambers, which is separated from the western court by a fairly broad passage leading from 
the S.\V, comer of the ea^ern court. Two Bights of ileps, one of which is built into the 
thickness of the wall, led up to the second ftorey of the house fh>m the passage referred to. 
The cailcm court has three entrances from Second Street, Of the two rooms on the south 
side, one (9) would appear to have been a guard room ; the other (10) is a large bathing 
chamber ivith a neat brick-paved floor and a drain which carried off the water into Second I^nc 
and along it into Firit Street. Attached to the bath at its N.W. comer is a well, from which 
water could be drawn from within the chamber. Of the four rooms (4 to 7) along the north 
wall, 5 and 6 had narrow doorways, only 11 feet in width. As Room 4 has no doorway opening 
into ^e court, all three rooms mufl have had windows or ventilators high up in the walls. 
The we^ern court (19) communicated with the casern court (8) by a doorway in the wall 
between them, which was blocked up at a later date, and with Third Street by a raised 
causeway preceded by a flight of iteps. The western court was subsequently filled in solid 
with crude mud bricks, evidently to raise its level. The rows of rooms on all sides of this 
court would appear to have been treated in the same manner. They may originally have been 
preceded by open verandahs for which there is ample room, but no evidence of their exiiSlence 
was brought to light. The solid brick platform (3), 16 feet square, on the north side of the 
court was apparently meant to su^ain a superitrudhire. In its outer wall Is a vertical drain 
which empties itself into a high level drain in Fourth Lane, To a itill later date belongs the 
corbelled tunnel, 2 ft. j in. wide by 4 feet high, In which the drain is enclosed (PL L, ^), A 
similar drain of about the same size received the water from another well-con^lrudted chute 
in the weil wall of the southern sefHon of this building- The rooms in this portion are 
much better preserved and the walls arc ^landing to a considerable height, but some of the 
dcK>rways have been bricked up. 

The excavation of this building brought to light many small antiquities, of which the 
foUowing may be noticed ; two carneliati beads (HR 3 ^^ 4 ) found in Room 7, 5 fr. 6 in. 
below surface; a terra-cotta cone (HR 3628) and a fragmentary female figure 
(HR 3629) 6 feet below the surface in the same room ; a fragmentary fileatlte seal 
(HR 5531, PL evil, 139) with the unicorn device, and a faience jar cover (HR SS 3 S)f 
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both of which wer^ found in the open court (8) on the 6 cet below the ^urfacej^ . 

cubical Aonc weight (HR rTT and 

copper eiHng (HR 5652); a tiny thimble-shaped copper objed (HR 5650, PL C^III, 2 -2.), 

a cubical aone weight (HR 5654)—all of which came fmm the we^l court Ci9)-^d a 
seal fHR c Co6, CIX, £06) with the unicorn device, and a taiencc cone (HR 4395, Rl. 

31) adorned with geometric patterns, found in the passage (io). The passage also yielded 
a weD-made pette^ spoon (HR 5673, PI- CXXXm, 12), 6 teet below the ^face A 
square boss seal (HR 44 ^ 9 . PI- CXI, 352) of white iteatite was also foimd to the south ot 
the corbelled drain to the south of House XIX, 2 ft. fi in. below the surface. The ^al h^ 
the figure of a tiger, but its head and the piiftographic legend are broken oft, behind, 

however, a tree is clcirlv discernible. rc 

XJX ts XXII arc very small ^bmftures at the southern end of Third btrccL It 

is not unlikely that these were dependents’ or menials’ quarters attached to the great House 
XVI 11 , Such quarters would be indispensable for a ^taff s^ch as the size of the house implies. 
These ^Imdlurcs were entered from a narrow lane running north and south between them 

and tlDuse XV 111 . i-ij- t tj v rv 

Comparatively few objeas of intereil were found in these builiftngs. In House 

Room 32, were lying, 3 feet below the surface, a square white ^leatite boss seal (HR 44 tti 
PL CVI, 9a) with well-cut piiftographs and unioom device, and a key-shaped ivory b^ 
(HR 4412), Incised with concentric circlets. From Room 35 of the House XX came a we - 
oecuted tiny squirrel of blue faience (HR 5987, PI- ^CVl, 7), and a small /iw^-^-shaped 
aonc (HR* 5988). A fragment of a square boss seal of white slcatite (HR 5700, 
PL evil, 124) was recovered from Room 41 of the House XXI. Only the forelegs and 
shoulders of the unicorn and the usual ftandard remain. 


Bh€k 5 

This Block contains twenty-five separate ilruchires (Nos. XXI 11 to ^ 5 ^VII) embracing 
the whole of the area between Second and Third Streets and to the north of hourth Lane. 

liouie XXJII (PI. LI, is a complete and well-built dwelling house of the Intermediate 
Period, which was repaired on its original foundations in the Late Period and added or 
modified. On plan, it is an oblong, 62 feet in length by about feet in width, and consifts 
of a central rcdtangular court srtirrounded by thirtceo rooms disposed around It* A few of 
the rooms on the north and eail sides were cleared to the earlier level, which lies some 5 feet 
below the later. Room 6 probably did duty as the entrance chamber, but its esisl wall is 
ruined and no trace of the threshold or jambs has survived. The well in the southern portion 
of this room is conSlnifitcd with well-dressed bricks and provided with a covered drain to 
carry off wailc water. On leaving the house, this drain emptied itself into a larger drain on 
the we^l. The staircase built againft the entrance of Room 8 is an addition of the Late Period. 
The purpose of the low brick platforms with Aeps, which came to light in the anglra of five 
of the rooms, is not apparent.^ The four brick piers in the middle of the court were intended 
to support a verandah. They spring from below the level of the court in the Intermediate 
1 Period, and the pavement of that period is quite clear. 


^ I TOggcil thfll thfise ouried Staircasa idccutdiiag Eo tKe upper floor. Miiiy mdt ^l]ai^ca9ea irc found in 
1 group of butbrooim rocentjf eauavatEd hy Mr, Micb)' in SD Area,—[E d.] 
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Four seals were found in this building. One of them came from Room 2 feet below 
the surface. It is an incomplete square boss seal (HR 4356^ PL CV, 4^) of white ^eatite 
with the unicorn device. A second seal was lying in Room 3, 2 feet below the sudace^ 

It is a square boss seal of white steatite (HR 4318> PL CXi showing aline of piffcographs 
and an artiftically executed short-horried bull eating from a broad trough* Room 10 
yielded, 4 ft. 3 in. below the surface, a fragment from the upper left comer of a seal of the 
same type and the same material (HR 59461 PL CXII, 379), on which only three pittographs 
survive, and the central court a welhpreserved sea] (HR 4385, PL CVI, 97) of black or burnt 
ileatite with the unicorn device. A long^ narrow spearhcil of copper (HR 5659 ; length 
B-fV inches, greatest width 2 inches), which was broken in several pieces, was also recovered 
from Room 10, i feet below the surface* In Second Street in front of this house were found, 

1 ft. 6 in. below the surface, a seal (HR 443 B, PI* CXI, 343) of the same type as HR +385, 

PI. CVI, 97j but engraved with a figure of the rhinocerus and pi^graphs now somewhat 
corraded, a small seal (HR 5796, PL CXlll, 419) bearing on its oblong face a line of 
well-defiaed pi6:ographs but no animal device, a needle of copper (HR 5801), 41V inches 
long, which had a fine point, now broken olF, and a well-preserved spearhead of the same 
material (HR 5799, PI. CXXXVI, 3 ; PI. CXXXV, t). Fourth Lane to the south of 
House XXIIl yielded a boss seal (HR 4409, PL CX, z66) with the unicorn device, 

JHmse XXIF is intere^ling as its foundations are laid on the debris of the older slruilures. 

While House XXII 1 goes back to Intermediate I Period, House XXIV belongs almo^ in its 
entirety to Late 11 . It is quite well built, though of old bricks, and is later probably than all 
the £truAurcs Frondug on to Third Street. Room 16 contains a well, provid^ with a covered 
drain which falls into the vaulted drain in Fourth L.ine. The building did not yield any 
objefts of interest. 

Heujei XXF io XXf ‘lII were feeble ^Iruifhjres of the Late II Period. Of these 
Nos. XXV and XXV 11 were entered fix>in Second Street, where brick platforms to give access 
to them have surrived, while Nos. XXVI and XXVIll were served by Sixth Lane, which 
is some fi feet wide and furnished with a brickdined cesspit to receive the water from these 
buildings. In Room 31 of House XXVII, I found, 3 feet below the sur&ce, a small ^one Stone mace' 
macehead (HR 4078, PL CXXXIV, 30 ; diameter 3'7^ inches) and a polished ivory bar head. 

(HR 5880) incised with two concentric circlets on one face and two parallel lines on the other. 

Room 33 of House XXV yielded a square boss seal of white ^eatite (HR 4291, 

PL CVI 11 , 162) with the unicorn device, a miniature pottery vase (HR 4301), a bangle of 
the same material (HR 4302) and a fragmentary spoon (HR 4304). From Room 26 of 
House XXVI was recovered a fine figure of a seated terra-cotta monkey (HR 4415, 

PL XCVI, [ 1), of which the feet are broken off, and from Room 34 of House XXVIll, 3 feet 
below the su^ace, two square boss seals of ^eatite (HR 4400 and 4519, PL CVIIl, t88) 
trith the unicorn device, and a third and completely obliterated seal (HR 4417), 4 feet below 
the surface. 

House XXIX is a fairly large building with several fair-sized rooms fronting on to 
Second Street. The main walls are thick, the patty walls being only one or two courses in 
width. The ^ruAure, as it stands, dates from the Late 11 Period but is built, in part at any 
rate, on earlier walls of the Intermedi.'ite Period with old material. Various traces of these 
rccon^irudlions can be seen. Two or three of the older doorways, which had been bricked 
up to support the later foundations, have now been opened out. Of the minor antiquities 
found in this building may be noticed a square boss seal of white steadte (HR 4387, 

PI. CX, 323) with a short-homed bull Coding at a trough, which came to light in 
Room 37, 2 teet below the surface. Another seal (HR 4399, PL CXV, 551) of the 
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same material was found in the same room, 3 feet below the surface. It is a mere fragment, 
on which some four pidogniphs of the legend and the hind parts of the unicorn remain. 
From this room also came a terra-cotta dog with Its tongue hanging out (HR 533 ^> 
PL XCVl, 16 ; depth 5 feet below the surface) and a copper toe-ring (HR 44:19 ; depth 3 feet), 
and from Room 44 a copper arrowhead (HR 5436), which was lying 7 feet below the surface. 

BuiMing XXX (PI. Lll, u), which is a solidly built stnifture of the Intermediate Period, 
was entered from a narrow alley, barely 4 feet wide, on the weft, and measures 79 feet in length 
by 36 to 39 feet in width. It comprises nine compartments (50 to 58) without doorways, 
the largeft of them (55) measuring ^3 feet by r 8 ft. 6 in. to 19 ft. 6 in. The walls, which 
are ftanding to a height of 8 to :o feet, arc dearly foundation walls (sec p. above) which 
in the Intermediate Period were frequently made of great depth. This is borne out by 
the fad that these compartments were filled in solid with sun-dried brick or pure day. That 
the building, which ftood on such massive foundations, had an exceptional character- — 
probably sacred- — can hardly be doubted. 'I'hc super-ftrufture, which was a high one, 
has perished and such few traces as are visible at the north end arc of a later date. The well 
at the opposite end ftands in a small covered chamber with squared reveals in the corners 
(PL Lll, h). The massive outer wall which endosea the original :ilru^ture on the norths 

and weft, rise^ from about the same level ajid muft be coeval with the reft of the buildJng, 
The purpose of this outer wall h uncertain i perhaps it was added to support a loftjr super- 
ftnifturc.* Of the minor antiquities found m this house only two or three deserve notice. 
A copper chisel (HR 4374) was lying in Hoorn 50, 4 feet below the surface, and a reira-cocta 
cone (HR 57 ^ 5 ) 7 below the surface i a terran^otta figure of a dog (HR 43^1) 
and a fragment of a female figure (HR 4354) were found 4 feet below the surface in Room 58* 

The area rnimcdiately to the north of the house juft described was occupied by a Ute 
ftmfture, in which only one or two rooms can be recognised* In one of them (48) was 
discovered, 3 feet below the surface^ a fragmentary square boss seal of white ft^dte 
(HR 4348, PI, CXI, 325) exhibiting a figure of a Erahmani bull and two lines of piflographs 
above it* The legs of the anima] and the boss at the back arc broken off* Another seal 
(HR 45601 PI. CVIj 102) of the same material but with a figure of a unicom and the usual 
ftandard was found immediately below the surface in the same area but some diftance 
farther north. 

Hoas^ XXXL — The plan of this ftnifture, which adjoins EuOding XXX on the south 
side, is much confused by additions and alterations of the Late Period, so that even the position 
of its entrance cannot be determined* A blue faience terminal of a neckbee (HR 4451) 
vras discovered, 3 feet below the surface Lti Room 62, which also yielded a square boss seal 
of dark ftcadte (HR 5947 j PI* CX, 3 rgi) 10 feet bdow the surface. The obverse is engraved 
with the figure of a short-horned bull at a trough and a line of piftographs, A terra-cotta 
animal, which has lost its head and the legs (HR 4950), was also recovered from the same spot, 
A fragment of a seal (HR4355J PL CXII^ 374 )i which only a tew piftographs have survived^ 
came to light in Room 64, 1 ft. 5 in* below the surface. 

Hqus^s XXXII 19 XLFIIj — These sixteen buildings^ which occupy the weftern portion 
of Block 5 and coti^Htute a double row facing respefHvely towards Third Street and the 
narrow Lane 7, did duty either as shops or (which is perhaps more likely) as quarters for 
retainets attached to the building XXX. They are built in a uniform ftyle and the majority 
of thou cormift of a single room in front with one or two smaller ones at the back ; a few of 
the others have also at one end a narrow passage, which may have been left open to the sky, 
or an additional room or two. Several of these ftrudhires contain * in one corner, ^rnall 

* Set p. 17, " Rocifi 7 * 
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brick-paved bathing floors with escape holes for the wafte waiter and brick-lined pits or large jars 
in the ilreet outside, which were doubtless cleared by scavengers* As in modern Indian bazars, 
the front rooms In the shops, assuming that they were such, would be used for the exposure 
of commodities for sale and the back rooms for the preparation and Storage of surplus ftores. 

The southern raom (103) of No, XLIII would appear to have been a pitta or public 
drinking place, similar to those so common in mexiem bazars* One corner of the room 
is occupied by a finely built well with a neat brick paving laid over the re^l of the floor. The 
shallow round pits in the floor near the well were meant to hold pottery jars which were kept 
filled with water, and by them sat the attendant to dole out draughts to thirsty persons. The 
floor was littered with broken pottery goblets with pointed bases* Similar goblets and other jars 
were also found in the brick-lined pit in front of the room into which the wa^te water flowed out. 

These ibrudures yielded a large niimber of minor antiquities. From No, XXXII came 
a long narrow spearhead (HR 5 ®J 9 I length 8 jV inches, width 2 inches) wliich was broken 
in five pieces and was lying In Room 71, ^ feet below the surface, and a siiniiar objedl, also 
broken in four pieces (HR 4401) from No* XXXIII, 3 feet briow the surface. Room Bi 
in House XXXVI revealed a yellow JaiBalmer done handle of a chisel or knife (HR 
PI* CXXXll, 16), in which pieces of the copper tang of the tool slill remiun, and No, XXXVIl 
(Room 83), a fragment of a square white Heatitc seal (HR J676, PL CXItj 396) bearing 
three lines of pidographs but no animal device. In Room fi8 in slrudure No, XXXVIII 

found, 4 feet below the surface, a square boss seal of white deadte (FIR 
PL CXII, 37 ^) depJding on elephant and a line of pidographs, but no manger, as well as 
a terra-^iottii female figure (HR 5^05) with an ornament in the right caTj and in 
Room 89 in the same strudure, 6 feet below the surface, eleven dar-shaj>ed beads of 
faience (HR 448a), Strudure No. XXXIX revealed several objeds, one of which^ 
a tablet of copper (HR 4573 j CXVII, 14) engraved with a figure of a buHi was 
found 3 feet below the surface, and a seal (HR £635, PL CXI, 345) of grey steatite exhibiting 
a rhinoceros W'lth dotted shoulder and hips, 4 feet below the surface. There is the usual 
manger, but the upper left corner of the seal is damaged. jVmong the remaining seals 
recovered from this house is a fragment (HR 4^68, PI, CIII, 17) of a large-sized specimen 
of white deatitc, the rest of which (HR 5195) found at a distance of some 60 feet at the 
eoilcm end of Ninth Lane. Thus restored, the seal is inches square, and the unicorn 
and the line of piftographs engraved on it are quite complete. Another objed of intcred found 
in this ftrudure is a fine little squirrel (HR 4534) of blue faience like the one noticed above. 
The area to the ead of No, XXXIX revealed, at a deprh of 4 feet, a small shallow copper 
dish (HR 5627, PI. CXLI, 7)^ diameter t inches, pierced with two holes in the rim, which 
vrould appear to have been the pan of a goldsmith's weighing scale,* a mussel-shell shaped 
spoon of the same metal (HR 5627) pierced with a hole for a handle, and two flint cores 
or nuclei (HR 5666), Two black Sone polishers of the type found in previous excavations 
w^ere discovered in Room 96 of No, XLI, 4 feet below the surface, and an unusually large 
seal of ileatice (HR 5804, PL CIll, 18), 2 -j inches square, in House XLII, 2, feet below 
the surface. The obverse depicts a unicorn and piftographs andt wJiat is rarely met with, 
there is a piftograph also on the boss at the back. Another seal (HR 5630, PL CTIII, t61) of 
the same kind was secured from Room joi in the same ftmfture. Yet another fragment of 
a seal of the same type (HR 5251, PL CX, 258) was found in Room 106 in No. XLIV* 
Room til of No. XLVI yielded a faience imitation of a shell (HR 5102), 6 feet below the 
surfecc, and Room 1 14 of No. XLVII a tubular bead of gold (HR J647)* 
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B/ocJt 6 

House XLVIII .—The solidly built isolated ftruchire XLVIll across Third Street, which 
occupies the N.W. comer of the Area being described* was hidden under a ^tek layer 
of debris suggesting the eriStence in it of an Important bmldu^- This expeftation ms, 
indeed fulfilled, but unfortunately its northern portion has been deftroyt^ by r^ and other 
causes and there was no time to n^cavate its weftern portion. has a^aUy been espied 

is a spacious courtyard with two or three rooms on the south side, one of which (0 ^ntaitis 
a well surrounded by a brick-paved floor, while another (3) has three recesses of different 
sizes in its south wall. The wall around the central courtyard, which has survived on three 
sides, is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The outer wall of the building is 4 feet thick and has ^en exposed 
over a length of some 90 f«t on the south side. The main entrance undoubtedly set 
in the now broken portion of the ea^l wall, and the opening in the VfcSt wall of the mner court 
presumably led into the unexplored portion of the building on the w^. r 

The only obiefts worth recording found in this building were : (i) A fragment from the 
top of a square boss seal of Steatite (HR 4585. PI. ClX, an) showing the unicorn device 
another ^uare seal (HR 6207, PI. CXlV, 520) showing a curios geometric device, 
both of which were lying in the central court, 2 feet below the surface ; (i) a se^ of the same 
type and material (HP. 6206) but with a short-homed bull at a trough, found in the same 
court, 4 feet below the surface ; (3) a fragment from the right side of a seal of the same type 
and material (HR 5261, PI. CIX, 203) on which the bead and forelegs of the unicorn, the 
standard, and part of the piaographic legend arc missing ; (4) a seal of yellow foence showing 
a ivaniJta; and (5) a long carnclian bead (HR 4605). A cubical flone weight (HR 4579) 
was found in Room i, and a similar objeft (HR 4580) in the eas'lern portion of the tmilding, 
4 and 3 feet below the surface rcspeftively. Mention may also be made here of a few 
noteworthy antiquities that came to light immediately to the eait of this building. They arc : 
(1) A well-ptTserv<id square boss ^ of white Seatlte (HR 53113 Pi. CVlIl, 1 ^ 7 % 4 
below the surface^ showing two piftographa above and a imicom standing facing m tbe 
direction opposite to that in which it usually appears on other seals. In this eiample, more^ 
over, the place of the double standard is taken by what appears to be a plant In a vase or a 
piftograpb. (2^ The bu^t of a terra-cotta female figurine (HR 5312, PI. XCIV, 2) with 
the hair colled in a broad knot on the crown. (3) A square boss seal of ilearite (HR 5225, 
PI, CX, 305 ; depth 3 feet) dcpi£ting a buflfelo and a piaographic legend. 


Bloek 7 

A considerable area to the south of House XLVIH was devoid of any s^ruaures ex^pt 
portions of two or three small-sized rooms, apparently of the Late Period, which adjoin 
the house referred to, and a thin carelessly built wall along Third Street, In one of the small 
rooms referred to was lying, 2 feet below the surface, a coUeftion of pottery ves^ls (HR 4597- 
4600), Including several large broken jars (c.g-i HR 4598, PI. LXXXIV* 2i), lids, and licakers. 
They contained nothing except earth and other rubbish. At the same spot, hut i to 2 feet lower 
down, were discovered a fiagmentary square boss seal (HR 4629, PI- CX, 293) of steatite, 
on which one or two piftqgraphs, the horn of the unicorn and part of the flandard survive on 
the obverse, and a piftographic sign on each of the two edges ; some beads and a faience 
terminal of a necklace (HR 4604, PI, CXLVII, 22) and two chert flakes (HR 4606). Some 
painted potsherds (HR 5859 and 5861) and a well-moulded terra-cotta figure of a hull 
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(HR ^349) were found near the thin wall, 3 and 4 feet below the surface. The rc^l of 
the space in this block, which is bounded on the cail by ThiM Street and on the south by 
Ninth Lane is occupied by seven separate ^trufturcs (XldX to LV), 

House XLJX^ is a very interesting ftrudturc of the Late II or Ill Period, though it has 
come down in a very imperfcft condition. Room I contains a well, surrounded by a brick 
pavement, which is some 2 feet higher than the floor level in the adjoining Room 2, The 
latter room has two well-built privies con^trufted again ft its south wall, the sitiaJI si^uare Two privi«s< 
paved floors in front of which were used, for ablutions. They were drained by outlets in the 
wall at the back, which conneft with a well-built drain in Eighth Ijxnc, 



Fic- io,“Vicw of privies, with •bJution places in front, in building 49, 

Rooms 3 to 6, the laft of which contains a well, do not call for any remarks. They may 
or may not have formed part of the house juft noticed. 

A fragment of a seal (HR 5788, PI. CX, 299), a wcll-priserved seal (HR 5572, 
PI. CXrV, joi) with the svaHiia symbol, a chert flake (HR 4972) and two miniature pottery 
vases (HR +973) were found in Room 2, 3 to 4 feet below the surfece. Two other 
antiquities found in this ftrudhirc were a well-modelled though li^mentary terra-cotta bull 
(HR 2894) and a perforated pottery jar or ftrainer (HR 5850). 

EJghth Lane, to the south of House XLIX, is a narrow meandering alley which issues 
from Third Street, opposite House XLV, runs round the caft and south sides of House XLIX, 
then runs southward to the weft of buildings Nos. L and LV, until it links on to the weft 

t U seems likely that ibe remaiiu comptwri in XLIX were mi integral part of the great btiuie of Fabcc XLVIII, 
whkh woj eriilendy in edifice nf importmcc, though little of it hm yet b«n eatavated.—{E d.] 
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uxtrentity of Ninth Lane* It has a well-conitruftcd covered drain in its northern se^on 
but only traces of it elsewhere. At a subsequent date the level of this lane was raised by some 
a feetj and a new drain conflrufted on it. The western seftion of this bne revealed a curious 
objeft of shell (HR 59^o)> purpose of which is uncertain* It has the shape of a bow 
(chord 3| inches) and had originally five minute holes drilled in one side. Four of these 
holes now remain and there are two others cut in the top^ An analogous antiquity, but with 
the holes rnnnbig through it was found at Harappi* At the same spot and at the same depths 
Le. 4 feet below the surface, 1 found a copper lance-head (HR 5459 ) ^^dch has lo^k the tang 
and part of the blade, and a well-preserved square boss se^l of white ileatitc (HR 599^? 
Pli CXI, 34^.) depifting a well^execnted rhinoceros, with a trough under his head, in 
the lower field and a Hue of pi^lographs above. 

Bfiildiffg L* —like building No. XXX described above, No. L appears to have been the 
basement or plinth of a buHding of the Intermediate Period which has completely disappeared* 
The cxifling fabric consifb of four cells, the two (8 and 9) at the back larger than those (to) 
in front, which are not more than a feet in width. All the four cells are filled in with sun¬ 
baked bricks laid in regular courses and have, naturally, no doorways. Along the south side 
of the ilruthire runs a narrow passage, while an equally narrow chamber (i 1 and 12), which 
was originally fitted with two doorways, stretches from the north end of the slrufture towards 
the ea£l, thus showing that at leail a part of the space now occupied by House LI 
may originally have belonged to No. L. 

A cubical Stone weight (HR 5854)1 a piece of a copper chisel (HR 5856), and two rings 
of copper and shell (HR 5858) were found in Room 12, 6 feet below the surface* Room i ] 
yielded a Slout door socket (HR 4617) and close to it a large-sized conical ^lone weight 
(HR 461B, PI. eXXX, 25) with a hole running through the top to facilitate handling* Both 
of them were Ipng 4 ft. 5 in. below the surface* A chert knife (HR 4619) was also found 
at the same spot, 

Hot£S£ LL —I have tentarively designated the complex of Rctoios 13 to 26 as House LL 
It is, however, not impossible that the northern portion, consisting of Rooms i J to 16, was 
a separate house. It has a separate doorway, preceded by a broad brick ^lep, opening from 
Third Street into Room 16 and a separate courtyard (14), From the S.W. corner of which 
Verticftl chute a flight of sleps led up to the upper Storey. jVnother noteworthy feature is a vertical chute 

in wbIL in the thickness of the front wall close to the entrance, which falls into a brick^llned 

cesspit outside the house. 

The southern seftion, comprising Rooms 17 to 26^ was entered by a doorway at the 
southern end of the front wall, but it also communicates with the rooms on the north, thus 
suggeiflng that both sections may originally have formed only one houses The sou them 
portion had a more spacious courtyard (18) to provide light and air to the rooms grouped 
around it, three of which (24 to afi) had their entrances blocked up at a later period, when 
the weftem portion of the courtyard converted into a separate room (17)* 

The small antiquities found in this building Included beads of faience, camellan, etc. 
(HR 4803, PJ. CXLVn, 13 and 16), a stone weight (HR 4805) found in Room 20j 4 feet 
below the surface i pieces of shell bangles (HR 5 ^^3) 1 ^ terra-cotta figure of a dog 
of male (HR 5865), a tma^otta figure of a male seated m Indian sTyle with hands joined on the 
in Indi™ knees (HR 5866, PL XCV, 19), at the same depth in Room 17, and other objeas of copper, etc. 

* Attention may be drawn here to a low curved wall across Third Street between this 

House and No. XLl, which was presumably built to ilop the street at a later date* 

SAop UI, This Es a small ^tmfture consisting of a larger oblong room (28) with 
a smaller one (27) opening out of it on the right. The entrance Is set near the southern end 
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of the front or eiiit wall and the jambs,, like the re^ of the walls^ remain landing to a considerable 
heights A terracotta figurine of a bull (Hii 535^) was found in Room 28, 7 feet below 
the surface. 

UJ 1 \—Buildings LI 11 to LV form a continuous row of three dwelling houses 
along Ninth Lane. A ^aircase is built across this lane near the weSern corner of House LIV- 
There is, howc\"cr, no doubt that originally the lane ran on to the lai^ house in the line and 
that the sTiaircase is a later addition. House LI 11 may have belonged to the owner of the 
adjoining shop (Lll), though there is no direft communication between them. The plan 
of this house is a simple one. The vestibule (29) Leads into an open court (30), behind which 
is the only room (31) which could be called a living room or bedchamber. In one comer 
of the portico is a s1:aircase, the tiny chamber under which may have done duty as a privy. 

An outlet through the base of the wall carried off wafte water into a small brick-lined cesspit 
outside the house, from which it flowed into the covered drain of the lane. In the central 
courtyard (30)1 a copper spear-head (HR 5514) and an ivory rod (HR 55IJ, LI- CXIV^ 5^91 
length 2^7 inches) engraved with a line of piiftographs, were lying 4 feet below the surface* 

Misuse Lfl '\- — -The house nest door (LiV) is a comfortable little dwelling, with an open 
court (32) along the back or north wall and some seven rooms disposed on its south and we^i 
sides* Of these. Room 37, which was entered from the lane by a fairly broad doorway 
with a bnck-built ilep to give access to its threshold, is the lobby. The we^l portion of this 
chamber is occupied by a bath paved with weil-nibbed bricks^ with the usual outlet for wafte 
water and a large jar sunk in the floor of the lane within a brick-lined pit. Close to this pit Vertical chute 
is another, Into which fell a well-built vertical chute from the roof of the house. The rooms and drainiEc 
in the interior of the building have each their own doorways of>enIng direft into the courtyard, pit* 
except Room 35 which w'as entered through Room 36 and In its turn gave access to the little 
chamber (34) beneath the ^aircase. This latter room may have been used as a ^tore. The 
flaircase has, as usual, very steep steps. The room [33) adjoining the Staircase yielded two 
grindstones and may have been the kitchen^ 

Among the objefts found in this building were a terra-cotta bird (HR 5521), a similar 
figure with a stand (HR 5524) and a square boss seal of white ^earite (HR 4986, 

Pi. evil, 138) which has loil part of the pictographic legend, the head of the unicorn and the 
standard. They w^re all recovered from Room 33, the two former at a depth of 4 feet and 
the third t ft* 8 in* bdow the surface* At the same spot and the same depth were also tying 
a small shell weight (HR 4987), ^ chert knife (HR 4988), and a terra-cotta figure of a female 
(HR 4551 ). 

Uouse has come down in a much ruined condition, so much so that the very 
foundations of some of the walls have disappeared, while of othere only the lowest courses 
remain flan ding. Like its three neighbours described above, this ilni^lurc mu^t also have 
been entered from Ninth Lane, though there might have been another doorway opening 
Into the lane on the west. The thick wall ilretching across Room 39, with a thick layer 
of debris beneath it, belongs to a later rebuilding. Room 40, with a welLpreserved brick 
pavement, may have been a bath. This pavement confliils of a single layer of kiln-burnt Altemating 
bricks laid flat upon a substratum of alternating rows of burnt and sun-dried bricks. This raws af burnt 
method of con^fm6Hon has not been noticed elsewhere In this quarter of the city. At one and snn^dned 
end of this paving is a little fireplace, by the side of which was lying one of the mosl intereiling brides, 
antiquities unearthed during the season. It is a bronze statuette of a naked, slender-limbed Bi*onz* 
dancing-girl (HR 5721, PI. XCIV, 6—8) cail in the round. Tt is 4-25' inches high and in stataette of 
good preservation save for the feet, which arc broken off. The figure is charaflerized by dandns'Eti'k 
negroid facial features, and executed with some primitive vigour. The hair is gathered in 
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a heavy coil over the right shoulder, the left leg Is bent forward and the right hand placed on 
the fight hip. The left arm, which hangs down, is covered with bangles tram the should^cr 
to the wrist—a fashion that accounts for the large numbers of such ornaments in all conceivable 
materials, copper, sheU, faience, term-cotta, etc., which are found both at Harap^ and 
Mohenjo-daro. The right arm is adorned with only two bangles above the elbow and with 

another routed th« wri^l* * . n\ 

From the eamc room was also obtainedp 6 ft, 4. m* below the surfacej a copper spoon 
3-3 inches with a tubular handle much bent by the weight of dibri^ (HR 57 ^:f» 

PI. CXLl, 8)i w^hilc m another part of the ^tmfture was lying, 4 below the surface, a well- 
executed copper itatucttc of an elephant (HR 43 ® 3 t CXLIVj 4) east in the round.^ 
It has ]oii all four feet, its length is ij mehes and height i in, ^ li n. ^ 

In Room 43 or dose to it three inicreiling square boss seals of white or black Steatite 
were discovered. One of them (HR 43 ^ 4 , CX, 318) shows a Egure of a short-homed 
bull. The piaographlc legend has been cut away at the top. The next seal (HR 56^9, 
PI, CV, has the unicorn device. The legend consists of two lines of piftographs, of which 
the second or lower line contains only one sign, namely, the double-key shaped symbol which 
is so frequently found at the beginning or end of these legends. The remaining space in 
the second line is left blank, thus showing that the symbol in this line is the final sign of 
the legend, in the impression, this sign naturally occurs at the left end of the line. It U 
thus obvious that the direftion of this syftcm of writing was left to right, unless it is 

to be supposed that the script was bouftrophedon, that is, written alternately from 
left to right and from right to left.* The third seal (HR 55 ClX, '^ 37 ) 

of the same ty'pe and has also two lines of piffographs. It was found 1 feet below 
the surface. 


Block 8 

Thk block of buildings is bounded on the north by Ninth L^e, on the caA by Third 
Street (PL UI, and on the south by Tenth LEuie, and comprises nine separate Urufhires 
(Nos, LVl to LXIV). Of these Nos, LXl, LXII^ and LXIIl as well as the S.E. 
portion of No. LVI3 all of which open into Third Street, mull have been shops, and the relt 
private dwelling houses. 

House LFJ h nearly a squarey measuring 37 by 33 feet. The portion which 
was used as a shop is represented by Rooms 6, 7, and 8. It was entered by a doorway 
with the usual brick Hep from Third Street, and probably also communicated with 
the residential apartments by another doorway in the north wall of Room 6- There Is a ruined 
Aaitease in the southern portion of Room 8, This room yielded, besides other objedb, 
a square boss seal of white Headte (HR 4873, PL CVIII, 184 ; depth below the surface 
j feet) on which only the body of the unicorn remains, a fragment of a copper nail, 
and a reffangular tablet of copper bearing piftographs (HR 6058 % depth 6 feet) and a head 
of copper and another of faience strung on a piece of copper wire (HR 6057)* ^ chert 

knife and terra-cotta cones, etc.. 54 ^ 4 ) found in Room 6, 5 below 

the surface. 


* It mone likely tlur thfi anmuil ficprcaented b s [EciJ 

* &e«, hawevetf p. 40 anil Clupten XXll inci XXlltf where it u coadutivd/ ihnwfi that the writing a 
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The p 3 an of the residential portion of this building shows a dose resemblance to that 
of House LIV, and consists of a court (2) with living rooms on three sides of It. Room 1 
in the N.E, corner^ with a brick-paved floor, was a bath. The ^rufture bad two doorways 
in the ca^ face, one of which is now bricked up, and a third facing Ninth Lane. 

From Room 3 at the N.W, corner were recovered, at a depth of 3 feet, a large¬ 
sized boss seal of white steatite (HR 4601, PI. CIIl, lo) z*i inches square and o*j7 inches 
thick, engraved with a line of piftographs and a flgure of the Unicom landing 
facing in the usual dire^on, a copper tablet (HR 4615), and carnetian, faience 
and terra-cotta beads (HR 4614 t 2 ft. 6 in, below the surface). The only antiquities found 
in the courtyard (2) were a iione weight and a curious objeft of pottery (HR 4809, 

Pi. CI-V, 10), found 5 feet below the surface ; those from Room 9 consi^cd of faience, 
terra-cotta, and shell beads, etc. (HR 4810—11). 

H^uie LFII. —This ibrufturc ilands to the wc^l of the one juS described and separated 
from it by a narrow alley which takes off from Ninth I..anc in front of the entrance to 
House LIV and may originally have Joined on to the alley running to the eaif of Houses 
LVIII and LIX. The southern portion of this building (Room 13) has completely perished; 
the reA is in a fairly good condition and boasfs of two windows, one in each of the north and 
tail walls. A well-preserved square boss seal of white Steatite (HR 4868, Pi. CIV, 29) 
was discovered In Room to, 5 feet below the surface. It contains a line of pi^ographs and 
the unicorn device with the usual standard under the animal's head. Two other seals 
(HR 4872, Pl. CIX, 226, and HR JJio, PI. CIX, 24^) of the same material and type and 
with the same device, were recovered from Room 13, 3f to 5I feet below the surface, 
also a fragment of a terra-cotta female figure (HR J541) ajid a terra-cotta wheel (HR 5542), 

3 feet below the surface. A painted potsherd and a ribbed laience fragment (HR 5540) 
were found at the same depth in Room 11. 

House LFIIL —This is a very small dwelling with a frontage of 22 feet, in which four 
rooms have so far been brought to light. The front rooms (16 and 18) have internal 
dimensions of only 6 by 11 feet and 6 by 9 feet. Even so, each of them has a separate Rooma wiih 

bath of well-rubbed bricks with outlets and brick-lined cesspits in the narrow lane to the separate hatbs, 
eaif. The cesspits are connected with a well-built drain which was followed up for 42 feet 
southward, where it bene ea^l and south again. Room 18 yielded a rectangular tablet of 
copper, terra-cotta beads, etc. (HR 4799) and a pottery lamp, faience beads, and a tena-cotta 
wheel (HR 4800), all of which were l)diig 4 feet below the surface. From Room 19, at depths 
of 5 ft. 31(1. and 3 feet rcspcflively, came a well-preserved pottery vessel (HR 5 704, 

PI, LXXXl, 36) with flat base and bulging body and a painted jar with neck broken 
off (HR 5741). 

House UX .—Of this ftrufture, which adjoins the one described, above, only one room 
measuring some 16 feet along each aide internally has so far been excavated. The reSi of 
the building lies buried on the south and west sides. An objeA worth recording which was 
found here was a piece of a copper-wire chain (HR 44^0, PI, CXLIII, 27), which was lying Capper-wire 
2 feet below the surface. It consifts of two entire Units and part of a third. A fragment of ch»{«. , 

a grinding flone with square feet (HR 5707) other slabs which mu^ have served 

the same purpose (HR 5825) also came to light in this room at depths of J and 3 feet 
respedivcly. 

House LX may have been entered from the narrow lane behind it or from that to the 
cast of House LVIl, but no entrances have survived on either side. The S.W. end of 
the budding, which would appear to have been an open CDurtyard, has been destroyed, and the 
reit of the building has undergone alterations at a later date- The rooms in the rear were 
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found filled In with sun-baked bricks. Two vertical water-diutes in the south wall of 

Room 24 deserve notice. j ti- l i 

Home LXl would appear to have been a combined shop and dwelling house. In 

Rooms 31 and 32 I found several lumps of unrefined copper, ashes, and fragments of ren^h 
crucibles which niu^l have been used for smelting copper. Room 31 also yielded, 4 feet 
below the surface, a button-shaped car-ornament of laiencc adorned with a lozenge-shaped 
pattern enclosed by a circle, a copper tablet (HR 5549), and a stone ring and beads ol 
Emelian and faience (HR 4806). From Room 30 were secured, at a depth of 4 feet below 
the surface, a necklace spacer, two beads and eight pieces of bangles (HR 4804), all of 
faience, as well as a ^lone weight (HR 4805). A miniature faience cone with closely g™vcd 
surface (HR 4480, PI. CI-llI, 28) was also found 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface in this patf 
of the house. 

Rooms 27 and 28 have brick-paved floors. The former produced, from 2 feet below 
surfecc, a large number of minor anriquities, including a large conical weight ^one (HR 4609) 
and a terra-cotta female figure with head broken off, terra-cotta beads, and painted and 
plain potsherds (HR 46101). 

House LXII consisla of an open court (36) with a pair of rooms on each of the north 
and south sides. The entrance chamber (34) also served as a shop. The other rooms muit 
have been living rooms, but there is no separate entrance to give access to them. 
Room 37 yielded a fragmentary aquare boss seal of ^featite (HR 4435, PI* CXV, 543) at 
a depth of I foot. *Ilic lower right corner is broken off, carrying with it the hind part 
of the unicorn, A better preserved seal of the same type, material, and device (HR 4436, 
PL CIX, 231) and with a pidfographic legend was also found at the same spot. 
From the court (36), 3 feet below the surface, came three //^ga-ahaped cones (HR 5539, 
PI. CLllI, 21-3) fashioned out of the nuclei of conch shells. They average 1-9 inches 
high. 

Shop LXIIL- —An entrance from Third Street leads into 39, which might have been an 
ojxai court, and behind it arc a small room (40) and a ^ircase. A large pottery 
jar (HR J943) with the usual conical base was found bedded in the floor of Room 39 close to 
the direct entrance. It was filled with earth and the only antiquity found in it was a small 
pottery jar (HR 5944 )' 

House LXJV which, to judge from Its south exterior wall, mu A originally have been 
a building of some importance, has come down in a very dilapidated condition, and on the 
wc^ side it is difficult even to disentangle its limits from those of House LX behind it. The 
ffmfhire has also undergone much rebuilding. So much, however, seems certain, that it was 
entered from Tenth l.ane, to be referred to below, by one or possibly two doorways, both 
of which were, however, bricked up in ancient times. Room 43 produced two square boss 
seals of fleatite (HR ^65^1 P^' CIX, 222, and HR 5699, PI, CIX, 251) with the unicorn 
device and an ivory rod (HR 5715), square below, djcidar above. They were found § to 
6 feet below the surface. 

Tes/h Laue, which issues from Third Street to the south of Shop LXIII, is only feet 
wide at Its mouth, widens to 6 feet in front of House LXIV and to 16 feet where it turns 
south. At this comer a well-built ^aircase ascends to a raised area on the wc^l, which has 
not yet been explored. The treads are, as usual, sleep but finished in this case with a course 
of bricks laid on edge. The wcilcrn sei^lion of the lane abounded with ashes, and a patch 
of fused brickwork in the face of the wall to the we^t indicated the exposure of this lane to 
a fierce conflagration, which also presumably dciltoyed House LXVI on the east side. Had 
there been time for it, I would much have liked to follow this lane up to the edge of the mound. 
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An mtcre^ting terracotta figiire was found in this )anCj § ft* 6 in* below the surface. It 
represents a man ^landing full front m complete nudity (HR /jCS, PL XClV, i % ; height 
5-6 inches). The right hand and legs below the thighs are broken off. For the re^l, the 
figure is in good preservation and retains traces of the colour with which it was originally 
painted. The navel is represented by a hole, and the eyes and nipples^ as usual in these 
crude figures^ by separate dots of clay applied after the completion of the figure. 

B/oak 9 

Only two houses^ Nos. LXV and LXVI, have so far been explored in this area. They 
ftand wedged, one in fit>nt of the other, at the southern end of Third Street and originally 
formed one house, with dimensions of 4S feet m length from ea^ to weit by 39 feet in width 
along the direct* The original house had three entrances m the eait wall and another entrance 
between Room i of the front se^tLon and the courtyard (6) of the back portion. When the 
house was partitioned into two separate dwellings, the latter doorway was bricked up and 
another thin wall carried agaiuft it, to prevent ingress from the eailcrn portion* 

Thus separated, House LXV is much smaller in sbe than the other ^ru£hire, and consiHs 
of a Sfiiall reception room (3) with two doorways on the south, a staircase constructed at its 
side, a small courtyard in the middle, and two rooms oti the north, which may have been 
reserved for the use of the family* Whether the space in the N*E. comer of the ^tni^huc 
was left open to the sky is not apparent* The thin wall to the right of the northern entrance 
was obviously meant, as in some other buildings, to secure privacy to the women folk. A 
itone mortar and pestle (HR 5823) was found 3 feet below the surface in Room 2, while 
Room 3 produced several objefts, including miniature pottery vases (HR ^070), a broken 
spear-head of copper (HR 6071) and a iione wdght (HR fcyi), all of which were lying 
to feet below the surface* 

Houje (PL LI I, </).—As a reference to the accompanying plan (PL XX XIX) 

will show, this building has a very narrow frontage—wide enough to accommodate the 
doorway* The entrance chamber (4.) was filled with debris m which charcoal and ashes 
predominated, owing no doubt to the fire referred to above in connexion with Tenth Lane. 
An objcdl of intereft found in this room was a large-sized cone of ^onc resembling a Snga 
(HR 6088), which was lying on the floor ogamfil the north wall* The room also 
yielded a carnclian bead, two faience beads, and a piece of a hangk of the same sub^nce 

(HR 6089). 

Thb entrance chamber led into an open space from which a narrow passage runs back 
to the we^l wall of the house. A ruined staircase has survived along the north side of this 
passage, and to the south of it are two tiny cells, with corbelled openings in their walls. These 
chambers arc otdy 4 feet deep, and they may have been used as ftore-rooms or for 
other purposes* 

The reft of this house is Identical in plan with House LIV, like which it has a 
courtyard on the north with ranges of rooms on the south and weft* Of these, Room 8 
h only 3 feet wide and like the corresponding chamber m No* LI V might originally have been 
meant for a ftaircasCi but on second thoughts left vacant and the ftaircase provided In the 
southern portion of the ftruchirc. 

The minor antiquities recovered from this house included a capper antimony rod broken 
in two pieces (HR 5896), a fragmentary camelian bead (HR 5897), which were lying in 
Room 7^ and other small objefts. 
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T he vs Area b an extensive irregularly shaped mpund immediately tP the north 
of the HR Area, from which it is separated by a broad depression through which 
now passes the cart track from Dokrt, and which in ancient times marked one of 
the principal ilrcets of the ancient city. The eacploration of the VS Area was firft taken in 
hand in 1923-41 when Mr. Vats sank a to ft. trial trench in the centre of the mound running 
cail and weft and a second trench at right angles to the fir^t running north and south. The 
former trench exposed the western portion of Lane 1 , with lines of rooms on both aides and 
portions of other rooms further eail ; the latter trench ran through House XVTI and between 
Houses IX and XI. In 1924-5 similar trial excavations were carried out by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit at the cailern and western extremities of this mound. The diggings at the weftern 
end are represented in the accompanying plan by Houses XXXV 11 and XXXVIll and a few 
rooms to the south of Lane 3 belonging to the northern portion of House XXVll. Excavadona 
on an extended scale were again carried out on this area by Mr. Vats in 1925—6, when 
Sir John Marshall was himself in charge of the Mohenjo-daro excavations. These operations 
brought to light buildings VIII to XXXVIll, excluding those which had been disclosed by 
the previous years' work^. My own excavations were responsible only for the clearance of 
Houses 1 to VII in the weitern or A SefHon, the few ^rudlures to the eait (Seffron B) and 
the broad £lreet between them, which, as Elated above, proved to be a continuation of Fir^l 
Street in the HR Area. (Sec plans on Pis. Llll and LVll.) 

Be^des Firil Street and some small alleys, the excavations have brought to light five 
well-defined lanes (Lancs T to 5) which divide the thirty-eight buildings exposed into seven 
separate blocks. The buildings have been numbered consecutK'ely In Roman numerals 
from south to north and, as in other areas, the rooms in each block have been given a separate 
serial number. MoA of the buildings so far excavated on this area appear to have been 
jirlvatc dwelling houses, which are assignable to the Intermediate and Late Periods. Deep 
digging was undertaken at four different spots, marked DDi to DD4, and revealed the 
existence of earlier strata beneath those referred to above. Virgin soil could not be reached 
in any of these pits owing to the inrush of sub-soil water, 

B/ock i (Plan LlII) 

This group of buildings Stands to the weft of Street i at the southern extremity of the 
VS Area, It is bounded on the north by I^e 1, which has a width of 4 to 10 feet. On the 
weft the licmts of this block have not yet been ascertained but it b obvious that, on the south 
side, it extended up to the edge of the broad ftreet which runs down the wide depres^on 
separating the VS from the HR Area. So far, sixty two-rooms have been exposed in this 
block and divided Into seven separate buildings (I to Vll). 
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NotiS^ / IS a substantially built ^tni^hire of a much larger si3:c than the common run of 
private dwellings in this city. It measures 144 feet from caft to west* but its southern portion 
appears to have perishejd and the total width cannot be determined. Even so, nineteen 
roopns (^7 to 45) have already been brought to lights Rooms jo and 40 are of considerable 
size and Room 33^ which measures 34 ft, 6 In, by 32 feet, muft have been an open court from 
which the light was admitted into the rooms ranged about it on all sideSi The long narrow 
room to the north of this courtyard contains a mined flight of ^cps^ which gave access to the 
upper iiorcy. The outer wall on the ea^l: side is 4ft* Bin* thick, and that on the 
north 3 ft* 10 in* The latter is ^landing to a considerable height. Only one entrance has 
so fiir been traced on the cail side of the building, but there niu£t have been one or two more 
on the south. 

This building is probably to be assigned lo the Intermediate Period. Its level conforms 
very nearly with that of the buildings of this Period in the HR Area, and the sills 
of its doorways are about 11 feet below those in Houses If to V on the top of this mound. 

The minor antiquities discovered in this house were many and various. Room 37, which 
could not be cleared to its original floor level, yielded a large colledlion of interesHng pottery 
vessels and other obje^fls (VS 3622 to 3662), which were lying in the N*E. corner of the 
room at a depth of 6 feet below the surface.' The larged and most noteworthy of these 
vessels is a singularly fine vase with a pointed base (VS PI. l.XXXVI^ 14 ; height 

2 ft- 3 In*, diameter at the shoulder l ft, in.) in perfeft preservaticin and similar in shape 
and material to VS 1080 unearthed in the same area in 1925—The present colleftion also 
includes another vase of the same shape and size (VS 3651) but not as well-preserved. Other 
in tercel ing antiquities in this collcftion were two bottle-shaped bulbous-bodied vessels of 
fine clay with red slip (VS 3642, PI. 8 and PL LXXXVI, ii), two fragments 

of flat dishes with low rims (VS 3639, PL LXXXVI, 3 and PL LXXXVl, 4), a large bowl 
blackened round the edge (VS 3649, PL LXXXVI, 6), a pot-bellied terra-cotta figurine 
(VS 3633 i height 3 inches), four chert knives (VS 3624), a topper rod broken In three pieces 
(VS 3626), a quantity of decayed date seeds (VS 3627), four terra-cotta bangles (VS 3630)1 
ten miniature ^-ases of fine clay (VS 3636), three jug'^haped vases (VS 3^4^i LXXXI, 58 
and 59 and PI. LXXXVI, 15 and 19), three miniature vases (VS 3650) which were found 
within a larger jar of the same material (VS 3645) and two animal^s teeth (VS 
the ^me spot was also lying a curious barrel-shaped hollow pottery object (VS 
PL CXXXIII, 14) with a very narrow hole at one end^ It is made of sandy day and is 
8-8 inches In length and 3 inches in diameter. Its eitaft purpose is not known, but it may 
have been intended for a fleah-rubber. Other objed^ found in this house were a round 
copper pin or nail (^^3 3626 ; length 2| inches) with a very fine point, three shdl dice with 
various patterns (VS 3J8S—9 and 3591) which came to light in Room 36, 3 feet below 
the surface, a square boss seal of dark grey steatite (VS 3595, PL CVII, 117) with 
a line of piftographs and the figure of a unicorn,, found in Room 2 Sf ^ black £lone 
bead (VS 3666) found in Room 39, a redangukr copper seal (VS 3524) found in the middle 
of Room 32, 7 feet below the surface. In Room 30 were found, 7 to lO feet below the surface, 
a lump of mica (VS 3528), an oblong seal (VS ZSSh CXIII, 457) with a line of pidograph^ 
but no animal device, a chert knife (VS 3554)1 ^ tcrra<otta sealing (VS 35*3, PL CXVl, 1 1} 
with pidographs and rhinoceros device on both faces, a rectangular copper seal (VS 3526* 
PI. CXVIII, 5), and the upper part of a large and thick square boss sea] (VS 354 ^* CXII, 
404) of dark ^eadte on which a line of piftographs only remains. A re^bngular copper 

* Alihq^gli these ohjeds «KE1£ fitmi Intcrmisdiate I or II tftratniD, h is likely enough thit ktci objeft* imy luve 
becDme mixed with them m the come of d^tidAtjsKu—[EnJ 
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(VS 3504) was also recovered from Koom i8 at the depth of 7 feet below the $udace, a^copper 
hook (VS 355&) from Room 44, 1 foot below the surface, a terra-cotta female figure (VS 3586) 
from RfMjm 3[, a feet below the surfiice, and a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3599 ) 

at the same depth from Room 43, , ^ . 

Houje IL —Rooms 1 to ^6, covering a redangular area of 86 ft, IQ in. hy 64 ft. 5 m. to 
the north of the building juft described, appear originally to have belonged to one and the 
same house, which had two entrances opening into the main ftreet on the eaft and another 
into Lane i on the north. At a subsequent date, the building appears to have been divided 
off into four separate dwellings *—Nos, 11 to V. Of these. No. II consifts of three good 
rooms, a, 13, and 35 communicating with each other, and a few smaller ones^ — -3, 22, 14, 26, 
2t, and 20. The main entrance to this house was from the main ftreet into Room I3, and 
a flight of fteps has survived in front of it. All the three main rooms were neatly paved with 
brick on edge and the paving in Room 23 Iws come down in a surprisingly good sTate of 
preservation (PI. LIV). Noteworthy features of this room are five conical pits or holes sunk 
in the floor and lined with wedge-shaped bricks, apparently meant to hold the p^ted bases 
of large ftorage Jars, and what seems to have been a very narrow well in the S-E. corner. 
The small room (22) at the back of Room 23 is paved with brick laid flat. Room 2 has 
a small chamber screened off in its N.W. corner and a paved bath or floor for cleaning 
utensils in the other corner, with a covered drain to cany off waftc water into the cesspit 
in front of Room i. Room 25, at the southern end of the house, has a ftaircase which led 
up to the upper ftorey. Only five treads of this ftaircase have survived. The narrow 
Chamber 21 behind this ftaircase was found to be choked with ashes and charcoal and may 
have been a kitchen. 

Only a few objefts of Intereft were recovered from thb ftrufture. A piece of shell 
inlay, a chert knife, and a fragmentary shell bangle (VS 3360) and two painted potsherds 
were found in Room 23, Room 22 yielded a fragmentary terra-cotta female figure 
(VS 3368) and a fragmentary square boss seal of white fteatite (VS 3359, PI. CIX, 209), 
with a piftographlc legend and a figure of a unicorn. The lower portions of the animal 
and the ftandard are missing. The legend consifts of two lines, the lower one of which 
contains only two piftographs. Two terra-cotta tablets (VS 3429) were recovered from 
Room 25, a broken copper knife (VS 3575) from Room 26, and a terra-cotta pot-bellied 
figure (VS 3529) and pottery jar with a pointed base (VS 3541) from the kitchen (Room 2i), 

House III consifts of only two rooms (i and 4), one in front of the other. In both of which 
large fragments of brick pavements have survived. A vertical water-chute in the thickness 
of the front or eaft wall of Room t discharged itself into a covered cesspit, conftrufted beneath 
the doorftep. 

The minor antiquities found in this house Included an ivory gaming die marked with 
geometric patterns (VS 33 ^®) broken in three pieces, a copper spear-head broken in three 
pieces (VS 3322), a faience bead (VS 3323), two chert knives (VS 3241), several tiny discoid 
shell beads (VS 3234), and a fragment of a foience bangle (VS 3355), all of which were 
recovered from Room 1, The smaller Room 4 yielded an imperfeft and worn square boss 
seal of white fteatite with pitfographs and unicorn device (VS 3391, PI, CVII, ijt), an ivory 
cube (VS 339^1 CXXXII, 34) Indsed with a circle enclosing six smaller ones on each 
face, a lump of red ochre (VS 3374)1 a cube-shaped ftone weight (VS 3287), and several 
pottery jars, lids, etc. 

* TTmc divuiotu aypar to me problenuiki], There maj lu.v£ boca two or three houKi only in the Late 
Period,—(Eo-l 
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House IF,—A prt of this alru^^urc was explored in and the rt^l in the following 

season. No minor andquides were found in this house, but a feature of tntereii: is a series 
of deep niches in the inner walls of Rooms 7 and 8, A narrow passage along the south wall 
gave access to the other two Rooms 5 and 6 . 

House F ,—Sandwiched between Houses 1 and IV, House V was presumably entered 
from the narrow lane running to the weft, though no indications of any doorway on that 
side have survived. There are some eleven rooms Included in this building. One of them 
(10} was almofl certainly an open court, and it is not improbable that Room 19, from which 
a flight of two or three fieps leads into Room 14, was also left open to the sky. The long 
narrow space enclosed by walls to the south of Room 13 probably contained a ^aircase leading 
up to the roof. None of the rooms have paved floors save Noi 15, which has also a covered 
drain along its weil inner wall and would appear to have been a bath. In the middle of this 
room was a large earthenware jar (VS 3454) with its pointed base buried to a depth 
of 2 ft. 3 in. in the floor. The upper portion of the vessel, which projefled above the floor, 
is broken off. The contents Included sU goblets with pointed bases, one of which contained 
a well-shaped miniature vase, a shell palette for mixing colour, a round ball—possibly a 
weight—and a broken terra-cotta animal. One of the goblets found in the big jar contained 
an oblong seal with its back cut away (VS 34^4, PL CXIIl, 444). It is inscribed with a 
line of five pidtographs, but no animal device. Another goblet contained the vertebrae of 
a fish.* This room also yielded a terra-cotta wheel (VS 3464), which was lying 4 feet below 
the surface. In Room lo were found a copper chisel broken in two pieces (VS 3465), a 
cubical flone weight (VS 3466), several b^ds of faience, etc., a fragmentary chessman¬ 
shaped littga of faience, and a broken tcira-ootta dog (VS 3497}. Room 19 yielded a terra¬ 
cotta female figure (VS 3J18), of which the legs and the left hand are broken oflF, 

House FI^ which measures some 45 by 33 feet, was originally open on three sides. 
At a subsequent date the lane on the weil was dosed at its northern extremity. There arc 
two entrances, one on the north leading into an open courtyard (53) and the other on the 
caSl. The other rooms are relatively spacious, each with its door opening into the court or 
into the rooms adjoining it. The niche in the north wall of Room 46 is i ft. 9 In. deep and 
may have been fitted with wooden shelves. A square boss seal of steatite (VS 359 +> 54 ) 

with a line of piftographs, as usual, at the top and a figure of a unicorn, was found in the 
S.W. comer of Room 50, 5 feet below the surface, and close to it two fragmentary faience 
bangles (VS 3603, PI. CXXXIV, i) decorated with chevron patterns. A piece of another 
bangle of the same material with a row of zigzag patterns (VS 3602) was found in the 
dosed lane to the west of this itrudure, 3 feet below the surface. 

House FlI is a poor ilrudhirc consisting of very small rooms at the back of what would 
appear to have been a fairly spacious courtyard (55) along the cast tvall. Part of this building 
to the north remains unexplored. 
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Block 2 

Block 2 is a big complex of buildings bounded on the eaat by Street, on the south 
by Lane i, and on the north by Lane a. So fiir, ten buildings have been more or less 
completely excavated in this area, but the we^Vern limits of the block have not yet been reached, 
and it is not unlikely that other slnidures will come to light, when excavation is extended 
in that direfUon, The mo^ £lriking of the buildings so far exposed arc Nos. VIII and XIll, 
which occupy a commanding position along Fir^l Street, 

‘ For iliv rarvnitiE of thjf and other jan ud utiu couixiniDg EoCefiiant of inssUEr Tetxk «nd otlicr objed*. lee 
Chap. VI, pp, 86-8.—‘[Ei>iJ 
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House VIU (PL LVI, a) is a large rcaangular ilrufture measuring some lo^ feet long 
from north to south by some 31 feet east to we^. The building has come doam in a much 
dilapidated condition, especially the front or eaA wail, where no traces of any of the entices 
have survived. The plan, moreover, has been complicated by later alterations and additions, 
and the inner atrangenient at some places is sbll far from clear. The space marked 15 in 
the plan appears to have been the courtyard, but it is obvious that one or two rooms in the 
southern portion of the house must also have been left open to the sky to light up the 
adjoining rooms. Some of these twms are unusually narrow ; thus Room 14, the floor of 
which was covered with ashes, is only 5 feet wide. Room 6 adjoining the main street oontains 
a well, lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks and surrounded by a well-built brick paving. 
The well is 4 ft. 5 in. in diameter and was cleared to a depth of 34 ft. 9 in., but the water 
level apparently lies 4 or j feet deeper down, A well-preserved drain carried the w^te into 
a brick-lined tank on the outside, which was probably connc£ted with a finely built didn 
of larger size, which runs along Firft Street in front of this house. 

Several objefls of interest were found in this house. Room i yielded, at a depth of 
4 feet from the surface, a fragment from the top of a square boss seal of ^eatite (VS 3331| 
PL CXIV, 497) on which only a part of the legend has survived, another seal of the same 
type and material (VS 33S9, PI. CVHl, 163) with a unicorn and a defaced pl£lographic 
legend, a grindslone (VS 3347), a fragment of a faience bangle (VS 336a), a copper pin or 
awl (VS 337s)t a small copper chisel (VS 3388), a chert flake, and a fragment of a sheU bangle 
(\'S 3316). A copper rod with a sharp point, possibly meant for engraving pidlographs 
(VS 1151), ’W'as found 6 feet below the surface in Room 3 and a finely engraved and well- 
preserved square boss seal of an unusually large size (VS 1040, Pi. CIV, 38), z ft. 6 in. below 
the surface in Room 5, The obverse of the seal shows three deeply cut signs above and 
a well-executed unicorn with the usual standard in the lower field. Another seal of the same 
t^'pe and material and with the same device (VS 1037, PL Clll, 16) was recovered from 
Room 4. A noteworthy feature of the legend is a solitary picbograph in the middle of the 
second line and above the back of the animal. Two other seals and a well-made pottery 
lid with a projciftitig handle (VS 2961, PL LXXXll, 55) were also found in this room. One 
of the seals (VS X059, PL CV, 66 ) is similar in all respefts to those described above ; the 
other (VS 1190, PL CXll, 395 ) baa no animal device. A fragmentary square boss seal of 
ftcalite (VS 3093, PI. CXI, 331) was found in Room 15'. It exhibits a line of piftographs 
and a humped bull with a flowing dewlap, whose head is broken off. This room also yielded 
a well-shaped conical weight of slate (VS 1899, PL CXXX, 34 ; height 5-9 inches, diameter 
7“ I inches), with a hole at the apex by which it could be lifted betwenn the fingers. Other 
antiquities found in this house were a spherical objefl of ^tone (VS iSzi ; height inches) 
well smoothed at top and bottom and a grinding stone (VS Z231), which was subsequently 
changed into a door-pivot, 

Hottse XIII (Pis. VI, LV, and LVI, r).* — This is a large and welUprescrvod building 
comprising as many as twenty-eight rooms (57 to ai),i Of these. Courts 69, 67, and 57 
(Pi, I.V, a and f) on the front side are larger than the resl. They were all originally paved with 
brick on edge, but now only ftrips of the pavements remain in Rooms 69 and 57, The two 
brick-lined hollows In the floor of the latter room were meant, like those noticed above in 
connedlion with Room 23 in House 11 , for the reception of large ftore jars. The row of small 
rooms opening off Room 69 on the north side may have served originally for visitors, while 
the finely paved room (72) adjoining them was no doubt a bath. The covered drain which 
carried off wafte water from this bath and fell into tbe street on the ea^t is ^ill preserved, 
* Kot fuJlhcf prticulin of this henue »ee pp. lo—a iMfm .— [^n-] 
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Room 75 was presumably left open to the slcj' ^ to light up the well-built staircase wlucii led 
to the roof from the southern end of this room. Nine fteps of the ^aircasc are in excellent 
condition. They are 5 feet broad, but the treads are, as usual, shallow and the risers ^eep. 
Farther weil is a large room (76) with five deep niches with double revtsils and behind it 
another flight of iteps and a smaller room. To the south of Room j 6 is a row of four smaller 
chambers, one of which (78) communicated with a very narrow cell at its back by a n^row 
corbelled opening (PI. LV, ii) juft wide enough for a man to pass through.® A third ftaircase 
is placed to the weft of the middle foreroom (67). The S,W, corner of the house behind 
Room 57 is occupied by a narrow passage lined with tiny rooms on the north side. One 
of them contains a well, which could not be cleared out. 

The excavation of this house brought to light a large number of minor antiquities, many 
of which came from Room 76 and another room at the back of the ftrufturc. One of the 
finds from the former room consifted of fragments of a pierced lattice of alabaftcr (VS zySS, 
n. CXXXIII, 1 ij, which presumably filled the windows or ventilators at the top of the wall. 
Perforated screens with geometric patterns have been met with before in Kushan and Gupta 
buildings. It is now patent that perforated lattices were known and employed in the Indus 
valley in the prehlftoric period. 

Other objefts included a ring-stand broken in two pieces (VS 1939, PI- Cl, 33), a little 
vase (VS 4877, P). CT, 15), a bottle with cover (VS 2671, PI. Cl, 11), all of alabafter, two 
fragmentary ftone plates with low rims (VS 2928, PI. Cl, a t and 2941, PI, Cl, 3 ^)» 
conical ftone weight (VS 2953 5 height 9 inches) with flat bottom and veftiges of broken 
chase at the top, another large ftone weight of the shape of an egg (V^S 29J2), fragments of 
two square slate Imxes each divided into four compartments (VS 2881, and 250Pi. CXXXl, 
36 and 37) and resembling an Indian goldsmith’s scale and weight box, a cylindrical objeft 
of ivory (VS 26fi, PI. CXXX 11 , ij) decorated with broad wavy patterns separated by plain 
horizontal bands, .1 faience nose-ring (VS 2589), a phallic emblem (?) of shell (VS 2j‘]2), 
and a terra-cotta head with tall conical head-dress (VS i$SS, Pi. XCV, 23). Other antiquities 
of intereft; found in this house were a hoard of forty-otie cores of shells (VS 3192), all 
serviceable parts of which had been used lor the making of bangles, etc., a cubical terra-cotta 
objeft (VS 2^85) pierced with one to six holes on different faces, possibly a gaming die, and 
SIX seals. Three of the seals arc of fteatite, viz, a fragment (VS 2543, PI, CX, 313) on which 
the head of a short-horned bull feeding from a trough and two piftographs remain, another 
fragment of a similar seal (VS 2jfg2, PI. CIX, 2^o) on which only the body of a finely engraved 
humped bull survives, and another fragment of a seal of the same type (VS 3 *^ 94 * 
PI, CXII, 388) on which a line of piftographs alone is preserved, A fourth is a faience sealing 
(VS 3063* PI. CXVI, 4) with a figure of a rhinoceros, and the remaining two (VS 2590 and 
2937) of copper. 

Hot/Sf X/K —This building which, like the two juft described, faced towards the main 
ftrcct OR the eaft, has so far been only partially exposed. The eaftem portion is separated 
from No. XllI by a narrow space, not more than 6 inches in width. Like many 
other houses on the site, this house had an open court (82), with the usual ftaircase 
on one side. The little chamber beneath the ftaircase may have been used as a privy 
or for the ftorage of firewood, etc. There arc three rooms in the rear of the house, 
two of which (85 and 86) were supported on the south side on three brick-built pilafters 


’ Tfiij is dtiLibtful. A window provided to idmit light from Ctniri 69 tcnwi Rooin 73 Bud tht 

pimence of this window tiuhes tL very tifiUtcJy thst Room 7 J was op^i to the [Ed.] 

® This group of small chaoiben wai filled in solid, u a precaution agabit flooding. 
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in place of a contitiuoxis wall. In addition to the main entrance on the eaSt, the houitc had 
another doomav at the back which opened into a narrow alley miming into Lane t on the 
wc^t. At a later date this alley was absorbed into House XV, 

The only minor antiquities from this building that deserve mention are a fragment 
of a reftangular seal of Steatite (VS 1694, PL CXIIl, 434) which like other seals of this shape 
had no animal device, two beads of the same material (VS 3176), s phallic emblem of white 
limeAonc (VS 25 71), and a fillet of gold (VS 3091, PL CXVIll, 14), similar to and of the same 
length and width as those referred to above. A noteworthy feature of the present specimen 
is a representation, at wn-K end, of the double Handard, which is invariably found on the seals 
with the unicorn device. 

Heuse Xy ,—This flrufhire Slands in the angle of Lane 2, but it may originally have 
extended eastward up to the line of Fir^ Street, In which case the incomplete ^Vru^fure 
designated XIV may have formed part of this building. This, however, is a mere conjefhirc 
and mu^ remain so, until the unexplored portion to the north is excavated. For the re^, 
the plan of the house Is clear enough. It had an open court (90) in fitint, the extent of 
whi^ cannot at present be determined. Behind it is a narrow ^aircase in the midit of 
a line of rooms, which may have been used for the reception of visitois, accommodation 
of servants, etc. The rear portion of the house, which was reached through Rooms 91 and 9S, 
would appear to have been set apart for the use of the womenfolk. It consiHs of ranges of 
rooms disposed about a square courtyard (96), all of which bear witness to an extensive 
remodelling in the Late Period. 

The only find of note was a seal (VS 1574, Pi. CXI, 357) reding a few inches below 
the broken pavement of Room 91. Three of the corners of the seal are broken but the main 
part of the device is fortunately entire, it portrays a horned and tailed creature attacking 
a m}'thical homed tiger. The hybrid creature, half man, half bull, has a Srikingly Babylonian 
appearance and calls to mind the hero Eabani wre^ling with wild bcaits.^ 

H<iuse XFI appears to have been a large oblong sbiifture. So far, however, only two 
small rooms (105^ and 106) in the N.E. comer, a larger room (108) in the S.E. 
comer, and portions of walls and the lowest ileps of a ^aircase in the middle have 
been exposed. Several intere^iing antiquities were discovered in this house. They included 
five square boss seals of ftcadte (VS 1329, PL Clll, 15 ; VS 2328, PL CIV, 24 ; 
VS 2374, PL CIX, 217 ; VS 2541, PL CVm, 177 ; and VS 2542, PL CVll, t2l) in 
varying ^tes of preservation, but all showing a piilographic legend and the unicorn device. 
Ot Vs 287fiT PL CXJI, 3 ^ 4 t which is also of the same type, only a small fragment showing 
the hind part of an elephant was recovered. VS 2846, PL CXIII, 460, is an oblong sea] with 
two or three piftographs but no animal device. Three of these seals were found in Room 105. 
Two inscribed seals of copper (VS 1104 and ^988, PI. CXVII, 8) were secured from the 
itair in the middle ot the house and Room 107 rcspciftivciy, and two phaUic emblems of 
faience (VS 188 S, PL CLV, 23, and VS 2430) from Rooms 105 and 104. Mention may also 
be niidc of A narrow-oecked painted piottcr}'' bottle (VS 2^2 ^nd another jar of the same 
material (VS 27161 PI. LXXXIj 53)^ which was lying in Room 

House Xnih a small square at the back of House VIIL The enclosing wall 

on the south side is 2 feet thick and pierced by a broad doorway^ ^ ft* ^ in. wide. The interior 
walls arcj howeveTj thin and carelessly built. There are some ten rooms m this 
housej mcluding a narrow passage which runs tail and weS between the front rooms 
and those in the rear^ The narrow alley on the south side of the ^Irufture has a covered drain 
termuiating in a small brick-lined cesspit 

^ h, W. Kmg^ ^ Sumer jW AkJtad^ p, 77, 
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The mmor antiquities recovered include a reflungular Sleatite seal (VS 2289, 

PI. CXIII, 447) with a line of well-preserved pitlo^phs, a square boas seal of the same Seals and 
material (VS 3026, PL CXI, 333) with a ofie-lme legend of pidlographs along the top and stone weigliL 
a finely engraved humped bull with a large Bowing dewlap, which was lying 8 teet below the 
surface in Room 113, From the same room also came a conical fione weight (VS 2321, 

PL eXXX, 33 ; height t ft. 3 in.) with a handle in the shape of a now broken projedHng 
rim at the top, a pottery jar with rounded base (VS 2962) which contained a highly polished 
ball of variegated itone, the lid of a ^one casket and four heads of faience and shell, 
and a roughly shaped cubical block of chert (VS 3210), 3| inches square and i| inches high, 
presumably an unfinished weight. Room 112 yielded a chert bead (VS 2142) with a number 
of shallow cavities for inlays. A square boss seal of Steatite (VS T754, PI. CX, 314), with 
a line of piftognaphs and a short-homed bull feeding from a trough, was found in Room 109 
to the weSl of the house. This room presumably formed part of House XIII and provided 
a aide entrance to it from the narrow alley on the south. 

Hittse IX . — Houses IX to XII are conveniently situated along the four sides of an open 
space now measuring 54 feet long by 20 feet wide and approached by narrow alleys front north 
and south. Of these buildings. No. IX had two entrances facing House XVII on the north, 
and one or possibly two others on the south. The eailern portion of this structure would 
appear to have been a separate dwelling. Rooms 19 and 17 arc larger than the others. The 
former has a series of seven broad niches sunk in its walls at the height of 5 feet above the 
fioor, and a fiight of steps to give access to the roof at its S.W. comer. One of the doors 
opening on this court is as much as 6 feet in width ; other doorways in this house average 
3 ft. 3 in. wide. The rooms in the middle of the house are small and include a paved bath 
with its usual outlet. Among the minor antiquities recovered from this Struilure were 
a conical ^one objeil, t ft. 3 in. high (VS 2835)1 ® plain raised band above the base, 

the cjcaft- purpose of which is not known, a ilone pedestal in the shape of an inverted bowl 
with a round socket sunk in the flat top (VS 264B), a truncated cone of red sand^onc 
(VS 2767 ; height 4 inches), a copper chisel (VS 2701 ; length 6-9 indies), and an ivory 
objed resembling a human leg (VS 2548 ; PI. CXXXII, 2S) length 2*65 inches. 

House XI^ which Hands at the back of House VIII, is a small oblong HruChire comprising 
seven or eight small rooms, one of which at the S.W. comer contains a well, 2 ft. to in. 
in diameter and lined as usual with wedge-shaped bricks. The floor around It was provided 
with a drain which opened into a square cesspit in the lane on the south. Room 39» ^'ith a finely 
paved floor to the eaH of the well, muH have been a bath. The well was cleared to a depth 
of 13 feet. No objeds of intereH were discovered in this house. 

House X was excavated partly in 1924—5 and partly in 1925—6. The eaHcrn portion 
of the Hrudure has suffered much from denudation. The rooms in the other half indude 
a paved bath (31). The only antiquities W’orth mentioning were a faience hare (VS 2215), Faiencfl bare, 
an unfinished steatite seal (VS 2544) with a slanting line to demarcate the fields for the animal unfinished teal 
device and the pidographic legend, and a whetHone of yellow Jaisaimer Hone (VS 3132). and whetstone 

House XII would appear to have been open on ^ four sides. Several rooms arc of of Jaisalmer 
fair si^e, others are small. Those in the southern portion arc remarkable for the number stone, 
of niches in their walls. A large oblong area (50, 56) is enclosed at the back of the house to 
serve as an open compound. It has a Haircase along the wall on the caH. 

The antiquities found in this building included two exquisite little squirrels of faience Sauirrdt of 
(VS 2869 and 2994), apparently from the same mould, which were lying 2 ft, 6 in. and 4 feet faience, 
below the surface in Room 54 (compare with No, 7 in PL XCVI), a circular ivory disc pierced 
in the centre (VS 2985) plain on one side and convex on the other decorated with 32 double 
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incised circlets arranged in three concentric rings, secured from Room 43, and a thick copper 
chisel (VS 1958)^ 3 inches in length and inches wide at the cutting edge, from the 
compound at the back (104). Room 46 yielded a large earthen trough (VS 2982) 
and close by it a coUe^on of earthenware vessels and other articles including eight 
gablets with pointed bases, two beakers, seven miniature vases, two lids, six cake-shaped 
tablets, and several teira-catta figurines, one of which is a clean-shaven headed male with 
a collar round his head, two balls, a painted potsherd, a piece of chert, a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, and faience obje^. A similar coUeftion was also found in another room * ; but a far 
more valuable find (VS 3092, PK I,XXXVli, 2) was made in Room 43. It consists of ttra 
singularlv attraftive specimens of polychrome pottery bedecked with floral and geometric 
patterns in black and white on a red ground, the base of each vase being adorned with 
a row of lotus petals. The vases were found broken in pieces, several of which could 
not be traced. 


S/ock 3 

On this plot only two buildings (XVIII and XIX) have so far been completely explored 
and a third (XX) only partially. 

House XVIII is a redangular ^tru£Vure measuring 80 feet from north to south by 27 feet 
wide. The plan is of the usual type with a fair-sized courtyard (jJ and 8) along the well wall and 
with rows of rooms ranged about the remaining three sides, though Rooms t to 4 may have 
belonged to a separate house. There are three entrances to give access to the house from 
Lane 4 on the wcsl, opening into the courtjard and Rooms 4 and 9 respe£bvely. The thin 
screen wall behind the entrance leading into the courtyard may have been meant to prevent 
the inmates being seen from the ftrect or may have served to support the back wall of 
a verandah, while the little brick-paved chamber in the S.W. corner of Room 4 did duty 
as a bath. 

Among the minor antiquities secured from this aruflure, the most noteworthy were 
a copper bangle (VS 779), the lower half of a fiat-bottomed vase of fine red day paint^ with 
a row of seven ibexes with long horns reaching back over their bodies (VS M07, 
PL XCll, 2o), a square boss seal of Steatite (VS 505, PL CIX, 243) with a line of 
pidographs above and a unicorn in the lower field, and three oblong copper seals. One of 
these (VS 888 ) was lying on the thrtshold to Room 7, 5 below the surface. It deptda 
an elephant feeding at a trough on one face and a line of pidographa on the other (cf, with 
PL CXVIl, 11). The second seal 1406, PL CXVH, 16), which was discovered in 
Room i, is engraved with a figure reminiscent of a Babylonian deity. It is horned and holds 
a bow in right hand, and Is clothed in a co£tunre suggeSive of leaves. The third copper seal 
(VS [73fi) was found in Room 2. 

In the street between Houses XVIII and XXXIII lay six skeletons (PI. LIX, r), 
induding one, at lea£t, of a child (25), which from their position appear to be poslerior to the 
adjacent remains. They occupied a space of 24 by 8 feet, and were lying in different positions. 
Nos. 24 and 25 lay on their backs with thdr faces turned towards each other. No. 23, which was 
the tailed, measuring more than ^ ft. it in, in length, was lying on its face, as was also No. 20, 
which was the belt preserved. Its legs were outstretched and arms thrown forward in front of 


^ It it Dot anllkdj thit boch these jraups fu&criT7. See p. 217, note i, wnd pp. 86-B. — [£0.] 
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the head and bent at the elbows. Skeletons ai and 22 were also lying on their backs. 
They are both exceedingly tragmentaryj and of the latter nothing was left except part of the 
head and some of the ribs. The skeletons were: all covered with loose earthy free from bricks. 
It is noteworthy that no artefanfls of any kind were found on or near any of them, except 
a small ball of shell i inch in diameter (VS 1695) witlt Nos. 3 t 5 > ^ CLIII) and 
decorated with concentric circleSi and three pieces of inlay of the same matcrialf. which were 
lying a little to the north of Skeletons 21 and 22. Over the legs of Skeleton 2J and the 
right arm and left shoulder of Skeleton 24 were also lying the vertebrae of some large 
animal, which probably came to be buried there by accident. From what has been ^ated 
above, it may be inferred that these were not regular burials, but were moit probably the 
result of a tragedy, the cxa^l nature of which will never be known. It may have been a severe 
epidemic or a sudden bloody raid or other calamity. The skeletons were preserved i/r si/tt, 
and examined in the following season by Colonel Sewell, Diredtor, Zoological Survey ot 
India, who removed and took away to Calcutta tor detailed examination such of the bones 
as he considered necessary. His report on them will be found at pages 605 ff- 

X/X, which' dates from the Late II Period, is situated to the caH of 
House XVin, from which it is separated by a narrow open space. It is a well-planned 
ilrudhire, comprising two courtyards (14 and 22), with ranges of chambers disposed round 
three sides of each, access to the courtyards being obtained through two entrances in the 
eafl outer wall. Room 13, adjoining the ftaircase to the wc^l of the northern courtyard, was 
probably a kitchen, as it contained a thick layer of ashes, and Rooms t fi and 17^ bath. The 
south courtyard has a well in one corner, with a brick-paved Boor around it, and a covered 
drain, which probably fell into the drain in Lane 3 ^he south. The oblong room (24) at the 
south end of the house has two deep niches in the ea^ wail and two doorwaj'S in the south 
wall. One of these is only 2 feet wide. It was bricked up at a later date, and remains 
blocked to this day. Among the few minor antiquities found in this house were a square boss 
seal (VS 655 , SiS)> ^ piftographs and a beautifully engraved figure 

of an elephant, which was Ij'ing 2 ft. 6 in. below* the surface in Room t 3 » ^ neatly dressed and 
polished tablet of slate measuring I 2'3 liy CXXX., it), 

a small square copper tablet (VS 79 * terra-cotta ball with round depressions for 
inlays which have all disappeared (VS S04, PI. CLIII, 6). Ihe la^ two objeAs were 
discovered in Room 24, Mention may also be made of a large potter)' jar, 3 f^* 3 
(YS 125, PI. LXXXIV, 19), which was lying in Lane 3 beneath the mouth of the drab 
issuing from the south wail of Room 25* It contained four pottery goblets with pointed bases, 
a tall cylmdrical vase of the same material, a round faience bead, tragments of a coarse 
limeflone platter, tcrra-cotte bangles, etc. ^ 1 . L.IX, ^), which were lybg on the top of a mass 
of bricks near the bottom of the jar, some charcoal and a few animal boncs.^ Close by the 
jar was lying a Ibieftone sphinx-like recumbent figure carved in the round (VS 1 i6j. The 
face of the figure has disappeared, and it is not possible to determine its precise charafter.* 

IhtiJff XX has been only partially excavated, and does not call for any remarks. 

A small plot, 25 by 30 feet (DD2 in the plan), to the south of this house was dug 
down to a depth of 36 feet below the surface, where water was reached, but not the virgin 
soil. The excavation revealed the esdflence, superimposed one above the other, of ftruihiral 
remains belonging to the three latest cities and remains of other ^truitures underneath them. 
The minor antiquities brought to light at varying depths included a fragment of a square 
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boss seal of ^leatite (VS 2049, PI. CXIJ, 392)> on which two or three pictographs alone 
remain, 2 ft. 6 in. below the sur&ce ; a potsherd from the neck of a jar of the pointed base 
type (VS 2269, PI. CXV, 560), ftamped with a piffographic legend, 3 ft. i in, below the 
surface; a painted potsherd (VS 2144), and a piece of a chert implement (VS 2148), 
4 ft. 6 in. IkIow the surftce, a re^ngular copper tablet broken in two pieces (VS 1900), 
6 feet below the surface ; an ivory rod with linear incisions (VS 2397 )» ® below the 
surface ; a collection of beads of different sizes and materials (VS 262$), t4 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface, two pottery vases, painted potsherds, and some animal teeth (VS 3028—32), 30 feet below 
the Burftce ; an animal jaw and teeth, two teira'COtta phallus-like obJc6te, a Hat triangular terra¬ 
cotta tablet, and two pieces of conch shell (VS 3137—40), 36 feet below the surface. 

B/oi'k 4 

This block covers a nearly re^angular area averaging 240 feet eaSl; to wcil by some 
90 feet north to south, and consifts of seven separate builtUngs (XX [ to XXVI 1 ). Houses 
XXII nnd XXVI 1 open on Lanes 2 and 5 respetftively. The other houses were reached 
by two side alleys, 

Heiist XXI ^ is a comparatively smalt ftrudhirc with an open courtyard. (4) surrounded 
by a long narrow room on the eaft, two others on the south, and three very si^l chambers 
Oil the weit. The chamber at the &,£. comer was at a later date converted into a bathroom, 
which ftands at a height of some 4 feet above the level of the lane on the ea^I side. It was 
presumably at this time that the corbelled window in the easT wall of the bathroom was con- 
itru^cd to provide an opening for the drain which carried off waile water, [t was probably at 
the same period, too, that the narrow chamber at the caft end of the house was partitioned off 
from the open courtyard. The debris with which the lail-mentioned room was filled yielded 
the remains of a large number of pottery goblets with pointed bases and, at a lower 
level immediately above the floor, a square boss seal of ^eatite (V^S 623, PI, CXV, 557) with 
a line of pidlographs and a figure of a unicorn, an oftagonal ftone weight (VS 467), a ^one 
figure of a quadruped with its head broken off (VS 214OJ handle of a spoon of shell 
(VS 572), two goblets with narrow bottoms, aftandard brazier (VS 441, PI. LXXXI, 28 and 29; 
VS 442, PI, LXXIX, 7), and a broken pottery jar which contained some chaff of a 
cereal (VS 639). 

Of the three small chambers in the weslcrn portion of the house, the one at the southern 
^d (3) is 6 ft. ro in. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide Intcmally (Pi. LIX, d) and is paved with finely 
jointed brick. It was tound choked with ashes, charco^, earthenware goblets with pointed 
bases, and a quantity of human remains weighing some four pounds. A few complete jars 
found beneath the top layer included two with close-fitting lids and four oval-shaped Jars in 
one of which pieces of bones were slill fticking. Among the bones Mr. Vats was able to 
diftinguish pieces of a human skull and a few finger^joints. Other antiquities recovered 
from this chamber were earthenware dishes of various shapes, some painted potsherds 
(VS 673)1 imperfeftly baked claj' tablets, fragments of shell bangles, a pot-bellied terra-cotta 
figunne, a chert scraper, etc. The human bones, charcoal, and ashes found in this room may 
have been remnants of cremation pjiTes, but it is not apparent why they were buried here.* 
Bones and broken jars similar to those found In Chamber 3 were also met with in the narrow 
chamber between it and Room 2. 

1 Titb buildbg ora haidlf luft-e been . eompkte baiue,« it ifetfidi; It may have been part of Hwue XXll. or 
else intended for fome other pnrpofts. Moft qfthe interior walls are later additioni,—[E».] 

* For these renuJiu, tee also p. 87 ra/iv.—[Ea.] 
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House XXII flands to the S.W* of the building^ Just described. The main entrance 
was on the eail side, where the outer wall is standing to a considerable height (PI. LVl, i). 
The N.E. comer of the building is occupied by a small room (5) containing a well-built 
well surroundedj as usual, by a brick pavement in which a shallow cavity to hold the jars is 
itill visible (PI. I.V 1 , ^). The well is reached by a narrow passage running along the ea^l 
w'all of the house, from which a broader passage runs weft to provide access to a staircase 
on the north (9) and a line of rooms includmg a capacious paved bath {13) on the south. The 
two laige pottery jars^ one in the passage in front of the well and the other in front of Room T2 
muft have been meant for the ftoring of water* grain, etc. The only antiquities 
worth recording are a square boss seal of steatite (VS 2651, PI. CV, 41), with a line 
of piftographs and a figure of a unicorn, from Room 12, an alabaflier oouchant figure of a ram 
(VS 2139), which was recovered from Room 13, an di»d/<ntd-shaped objefb of f^one (VS 3206), 
the terra-cotta head of a female figure (VS 1947, Ph XCIV, ij with two fillets on the forehead 
and four necklaces round the neck. The significance of the basket-like ornament on the 
proper left side of the head is not underfloodd Of the two fillets, the one of pointed 
shape is interefling as being of the same form as the gold fillets induded in the Jewellery 
find (HR 4212, u) secured by me from Room 8 of House Vlll in the wefteru seffion of the 
HR Area. A large open space to the north of this house was found filled with sun-dried brick 
laid in regular horiiontal courses. A rectangular pit, 30 feet long from eaii to west by some 
t 2 feet wide, was sunk to the depth of 6 or 7 feet through the filling but disdosed nothing 
of interest. 

House XXJII has come down in a very ruined condition but it was a very well-built 
house of the Late Period. The N.E, comer has completely disappeared and the reil 
of the ilrudure, particularly the middle portion, is disfigured by later additions. Foundations 
of the Early Period are also discernible under some of the walls. Several minor antiquities 
of interc^ came to light in this house. They include a square boss seal of sleatite (VS 47, 
PI. CVI, 9oj bearing a line of piftographs and a figure of a unicorn, found in the central 
courtyard (21% a similar seal (VS 49, PI. CVI, 99) which was lying in Room 23, two other 
similar seals (VS 1468, PI. CVll, 130, and VS 2989, PI. CVIl, J19) tram Rooms 21 and 15 
respeftively, and a fragment of a circular ^eatite seal (VS 3027, PI. CXIV, 478) on which 
a part of the marginal legend has survived but no traces of the animal which no doubt occupied 
the central field. The legend on VS 49, PL CVI, 99 deserves special attention in 
connexion with the question of the direftion in which the legends on the Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappi srals should be read. This legend consiiils of two lines, of which the fit£l or 
upper line fills the entire width of the tablet from edge to edge. The second line has only 
one sip, and instead of being inscribed at the right or left end, this sign is engraved in the 
middle of the line above the back of the unicorn. Now, a glance at the photograph of the seal 
will show that the space corresponding to the right end of the line is filled by Che head of the 
animal, though there Is plenty of available space at the other end. The fiufl that the symbol 
in the second line was not engraved in the blank space at the left side appears to me to 
corroborate my view that the dire^llon of the script was from left to right* (vide remarks above 
in conneiftion with the seal HR 5629 found in House LV in Seftion B of the HR Area,* suhjeft 

^ a]jo pp. J4 i.nJ £ 

* Sacli u it it, thf eridcnce of thi» Kd tcEin* to mt ti» pamt to u oppojite concInMoit. Had writing becQ from 
left to rigbtj u jugge^ted the lUi Bihtiiur we Bhonld hove cxpcAcd the $ing]e letter of the Keond {ioe to be engraved 
on the left fund of the seaJ. where there u ample rooin for it. It Indo as if the engraver put itu far to the right u 
he could.' — lEo.] 

* See p. ito and seal $3, PI. CV. 
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always to the proviso that the direftioti wag not bouslrophcdon). Other antiquities worth 
recording were a painted potsherd (VS p 6 ) decorated with comb patterns^ a small pottery 
jar containing a carboaiacd date seed, a well-model led terra-cotta bull (VS 134^1 which was 
picked up on the south of Room 20, and a round button-shaped car ornament of faience 
(VS 1537> PI- CIJl, 8) with a lozenge device in the centre, which was secured from Room ig. 

House stands immediately to the south of the house described above and measures 

5 ® by 33 feet crtemally. The principal entrance, which is in the ca^ wall, opens on 
a broad alley which was closed at its southern end at a later date. The inner arrangement 
shows a fairly large courtyard (31) in the fronts with a capacious paved bath (30) in the S.E. 
corner, a row of fairly commtjdious rooms on the north and several smaller ones built 
upon earlier walls in the rear. One of the rooms on the north (ag) is 1 g feet in length and had 
two doorways feeing the courtyard. This house contains no staircase. 

The house yielded a large number of valuable antiquities, all of which, except the 
fragmentary Seatitc seal (VS 235, PL CVIII, tgt) depicting a unicorn and a line of 
piftographs, were found in the lower £batum, referable probably to the Late HI Period. 
Chief among them was a collcftion of thirty pottery vases, lids, and bangles, some chert scrap^ 
and weights, and pieces of mother-of-pearl and conch-shell objefts (VS 2468—96) which 
were found in the small room (26) in the N.W. corner of the house, 3I to X below 
the surface. In Room 29 were found two small well-shaped feience vases (VS 2 743), a highly 
glazed bangle of the same material (VS 2747 ; diameter 3t inches) and a fine copper chisel 
in excellent preservation (VS 2745 1 length 3 inch^). Another intcre^ng antiquity which 
was recovered from this ilruf^re was a doublo^xc-shaped objeft of ftone' (VS 256, 
PL eXXX, 35 ; length 7*4 inches, width 6-2 X inches). A square boss seal of ^catite (VS 955, 
PL CXV, 537), with a line of piftographs and a figure of a unicorn, was lying to the north of 
this building, and an oblong seal of the same material (VS 1082, PI. CXIII, 421) with a line 
of well-preserved pifh^raphs at the N.E, corner. 

The small circular ^rufhire with a projecting mouth (PL LVIll, h) on one side in the 
closed lane to the ea^ of the building described above appears, as ffated in connection with 
a similar struCbire uncovered in House Vll in Section B of the HR Area, to have 
been a pottery kiln. It is circular in shape with a diameter of 6 feet and differs in this respeCl 
from the one in the HR Area which has an oval plan. The surrounding wall, which like that 
of its analogue in the HR Area consists of a single course of bricks, is now standing to a height 
of I ft, 9 in. A square tablet of copper (VS 1182) was found a Uttlc distance to the north of 
this slnifhire. 

Houses XXF and XXVI are built on the foundations of a large ^Irudure of the 
Intermediate I Period, of which only the back or wcil wall has been exposed. House XXV 
faces towards the south and like No. XXIV has an open courtyard (47) In the front, the reit 
of the interior being occupied by three rooms with an open passage and ^aircase in the N.E. 
corner, a row of chambers along the we^ side, and two or three others between them, 
A second staircase with the usual small chamber beneath it, which may have done duty as 
a privy, occurs in the S.E. comer of the courtyard.* High redfengular niches are 
observable In the walls of some of the rooms. Of the minor antiquities found in this house 
the moil interesting was a fragmentary square boss seal (VS 1753, PI. CXEI, 381) with a line 
of piSographs and the figure of a complex, comp(»ite monster with human head, horns and 

* U$ed by ftonc worben for ^raiding the tncetioo of drcaki diibei^ cte. Cf. p. 369 —[Eo.J 

* Tb« iliimi m the pliu m Room 46 ofl the »Quth of Rodm 44 ato dcnabtfaL On the walli of 

Room 37^ which are daniiing to a height of abont 9 feet, are ptchea of day pliilej halT-bumt to terra-cotta.—[E d j 
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ears of a bull, trunk and tusks of an elephant, neck and forelegs of a goat, and the hind part 
with legs and claws of a tiger. It was found in Room 39. Other noteworthy obje£h were 
a copper spear-head (VS iSoo}, a slate palette (?^ (VS i 853 » CXXX, 30 » oval pottery 
vase with broad mouth (VS 167^)1 ® same material (VS 2675, 

PK LXXXIIl, 59), which mull have supported a jar with a round or pointed base, and a 
grinding Hone (VS i 9 - 5 » CXXX, 16). 

Hoaje XXVl is a smaller Htuaurc, which appears to be older than its neighbour to the 
north, and opens into a narrow alley on the eaH, There is no courtjm'd and the light muH 
have been admitted into the rooms by a narrow open corridor running down the middle of 
the house and dividing it into two well-defined halves. The southern portion consiHs of 
four rooms and the other of seven, three of which at the back could only have been used for 
Hores, etc ^ The house was remodelled at a later date when the original doorways were Houw 
bricked up to support the upper walls and some of the rooms provided with new partition remodellEd at 
walk Midway in the corridor lay two broken earthenware jars, one above the other, and to date* 
the call a Binalt brick-lined reservoir with a drain, which ran out of the house through the 
entrance on the eaH and uldmatcly emptied itself into Lane S, The upper one of the two 
jars referred to is smalicr than the lower and of the si^e and shape of the modern gham* 

It was filled with earth. The lower jar contained, besides layers of clay, two oval of 
the same material, two jars with pointed bas«, a terra-cotta bangle, an animal figuiine and 
some human bones * Other pottery vessels were secured from the earlier Hratum but hardly 
any from the later reHored Hrufhire. Other antiquities discovered in the house that dese^e 
notice were a fragmentary square boss seal (V^S CIV, 17), with an incomplete line 

of piftographs and figure of a unicorn, from Room 60, another broken seal of the same type 
and material and with the same device (VS 1S19, M. CVl, 85), a square yellow faience seal 
depifting a svaiJiJta (VS i960, PI* CXIV, J13) from Room 6t, an oblong copper tablet, 
with ait elephant on one side and a line of piftographs on the other (VS 2028, 

PI. CXVII, it), a shallow copper lamp with a flat protruding Up (VS 1637X * fiat-bottomed 
pottery beaker (VS 1509), and a painted potsherd adorned with chequers and foliage 

(VS i59fi» PI. xen, 9). 

The open space between Houses XXV and XXVl yielded five large and two small jars, 
one of which (VS 2303) contained an objcH of lead, convex on one side and inlaid in the 
centre with a ihience disc and a necking of tiny beads* 

Haiise XXf'll (PL LVIII, r).—I have assigned this number to the site of a large building 
or buildings lying between Houses XXV and XXVI on the one side and t^ne 5 on the other. 

It covets a space of iia feet from north to south by 67 feet wide from caH to weH, 
and includes a number of rooms disposed about a spacious open court. The rooms 
on the north, ea£t, and south sides are in a much ruined condition, but the seven rooms on 
the well side are solidly built and Handing to a fair height. They are all 10 feet wide 
internally save for the small chamber £66) at the N.W* angle, and one of them (72) 
must have been more than 24 feet in length. Some of the doorways by which they 
communicated one with the other or with the central courtyard and the lane on the 
well are well preserved and relatively broad. Strips of brick pavements are found in Rooms 
68 and 69, and outlets for water in others. 

This building belongs to the Intermediate III Period and, as the southern portion of its 
central court was devoid of Hruflural remains, a trial trench, 30 feet long by 17 feet wide 
(marked DDi in the plan), was sunk to examine the earlier Hrata lying underneath. The 
excavation soon revealed the existence of a deep Infilling of sunKlried brick laid in regular 
• Thefc motni appear lo have tsecr filled in aolid.—[Ep,j * Cf, p, 87* 
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courses, which continued as far as 21 feet below the suarfecc of the courtprd, where ^tcr was 
reached rendering further digging impossible, ft ws, 

soil lay deeper down, as two or three objeas were found at the depth of i8 fert. These were 
a tenicotta figure of an animal (VS 3162), a cone of the same material (VS 3164), and a molar 

/Uarcc number of other antiquities were found on the floor level of the builchng. 
found in the courtvard included an interefting tena-cotta figure of a huniplcss boll of grea 
article merit (VS'15391 PI- ^CVIl, 23) preservation save for the l^, which 

was lying to the south of the deep trench referred to, a well-made bearded head of 
a man (VS 838) which was lying in front of Kooin 70, an ivory rod inscribed with 
a line of four piftographs (VS 875 * PI* CXIV, 532), which was found dose to the same spot, 
a fregmentary square boss seal of Steatite (VS 1558. PI. CVIII, 175). ®n whicli a line of 
oiftoBraphs and upper part of the unicorn device remain, discovered at the northi^ Mtl ot 
the courtyard. Room 62 yidded a square boss seal of sfcatite (VS 823, PI. CllI, 3) with 
a line of piftographs and a unicorn, and the small room (66) a large collcaion of pottery 
vessds (VS 3174, PI. LXXX, 41, 44, and 52) induding several goblets with pointed bases, 
small and large vases of different shapes and sizes, lids, cups, dishes, a wheel, the tapenng 
Charred boi«s ftem of a bowl of the kind believed to have been cens^, etc Chared bones were found 
lound in vessels. Sticking in some of these vessels.' An ivory rod with pittographs (VS 958, Pi, 1..AI V, 533;, 
similar to VS 875, PI. CXIV, 532 noticed above, but with cross-hatched ends, was recovered 
from Room 69, and a small pottery vase with a spout (VS 3211) from Room 72. It may be 
noted that spouted jars are eztremcly rare both at Harappa and Mohenjixlaro. 

I.aslly, mention should be made of a large coUedion of pottery vessels (VS 791, 
PI, LXXIX, 18 f LXXXl, 23 ; LXXXII, 35) which was found lying pell-mell on the 
floor of the courtyard in front of Rooms 69 to 71 ^ 1 . LX, S).- The find included a large v^e of 
fine technique, a plate 7^ inches in diameter, several small vases, one of which has two holes in the 
tim for suspension, the flem of a so-called oflFcring-dish or censer, and several basketfuls of 
SbeUoitortoue. potsherds, some beautifully polished, others decorated with incised patterns. There was also 
what appeared to be part of the shell of a tortoise, t foot in length by 6 indies in width. 

A much larger and more in tercet ng coHedion of pottery vessels (VS 720, PI. LXXXl, 
27 and 39) than the one unearthed in the courtyard of House XXVI 1 was found tightly 
packed in a small brick-lined and paved cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5, The ce^pit, 
which dands in front of the Aepped entrance to Room 72 in the house referred to, is 3 ft, 9 in. 
long by 2 ft. 9 in. wide and was no doubt originally meant to receive the waite water from the well 
near by.® The better preserved typical specimens comprised two oval vases with narrow pointed 
bases, four vases with rounded bodies and low flat feet, seven smaller ones of the same type, 
five beakers, five jars with pointed bases, a small bulbous-bodied vase with narrow mouth 
and flat bottom, a tall jug-shaped vase with flat bottom, a plate, a kataafidalu^h&^ed vase, 
a pcdeSallcd cup, a reel-shaped ring-^and, and sixty-eight rings with ilraight sides to support 
vases, etc. The cesspit also yielded some terra-cotta animals, including a dog and a bird, 
two beads, a piece of copper, some pieces of chert, and a basketful of human bones. 

Another find of great interest was made in l.ane 5, a few feet to the north of the cesspit 
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^ Cr p, 8 j, Tbcfc cm he litlle iloubl tliit tliii and tiic two following gnrapa of pottery, etc.i wwc ftinerajy 
depodix.—t^o-] 
a Cf p. 83. 

^ Thb ccfifph bsd of counc long tince Cissed to be used m sneht wbcfi the fnnenry veasda md other objc£b were 
deposited b it See p. 8j.—[En,] 
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mentioned above. It consi^ed of two Urge pottery jars (VS 127 ; diameter 2 ft, 6 in* and 
I ft, 6 in. respectively) which had been badly crushed by the weight of dChris above them, 


vase* a 


minia ture beaker with flat bottom. 


The smaller one contained an earthenware 

a fragment of an unbaked clay tablet, a fragmentary terra-cotta dog, part of a so-^led censer, 
several terra-cotta bangles, several bones, pieces of charcoal, and a copper nail. The contente 
of the other Jar included eleven complete vases of sma^ size, several lids to match, eight 
tcrta-cotta figurines of rams, dogs, a cow, and a goat, pieces of wheels of the same matcnal, 
two terra-cotta balls and figurines of men and women, broken beads, two chert flakes, a mother- 
of-pearl shell, human bones, charcoal, and a valuable sealing of yellow faience (VS 2to, Sealuv of 
PI, CXVI, ao). As will be seen from the line drawing in PL CXVIII, 11, this sealing is an y^w faieacc 
oblong piece with a devotional scene on the front and a piClographic legend partly defaced « * 

on thi reverse. The scene on the obverse depifts a male deity seated on a couch or throne deity on eoneb* 
in the manner of an Indian yogi. The pofture of the legs is, however, different trom that 
ordinarily prescribed for the various well-known asanas in which the yogi sits for his religio^ 
meditation. For inftead of being crossed, so that the feet reft on opposite thigh^ here the 
legs are laid flat on the throne with the soles of the feet touching wch oAcr* The hands 
are damaged, but they appear to have roiled on the knees. On either side of the central 
figure is a kneeling votary with arms Slrctched out in supplication towards the central figure 
and with his head sheltered by the upraised hood of a snake.* The other face e^bils a 
piftographic legend. The purpose of these jars with their very %*aried contenls is not altogether 
clear, but the presence of human bones points to their being funerary urns* Similar jars Funerary umi* 
with smaller vessels, terra-cotta toys, etc., were found at my excavations at Harappa.* 

In the same lane (Lane 5) to the eaft of House XXXII were lying several animal bones. 


Blofk 5 

Block 5 comprised the partial remains, so far exposed, of two or three buildings (XXVIH, 
XXIX, and XXX) bordering the south side of I^nea and Houses XXII, XXlV, and XXVI 
above described. They, however, yielded several valuable antiquities, 

House XXVJIJ is of the Late II or III Period. . 

House XXIX is of the same period as No, XXVIll* In this buildmg a line of 
adjoining the lane on the north has been more or less completely cleared. A button-shaped 
eai^-ornament of fiiicncc (\'S 63, PI* CLII, 14) adorned with a lozenge^haped pattern enclosed 
in a circle and the rope pattern round the edge was found in Room 6, and a square bt^ seal 
of fteatite (VS 59, PI* CX, 31J) with a line of piftographs and a weU-engraved short-hotned 
buD feeding at a trough, in Room 8, One of the signs at one end of the legend resembles 
a man carrying baskets suspended from a pole over his shoulders. The entrance way between 
Rooms 7 and 9 yielded a large cylindrical pottery vessel with a flat bottom (Vb 206, 
PI. LXXXIII, 3), which was ftanding on the floor below the level of the lowcft ftep of the 
ftaircase. It contained a large oval jar and fragments of smaller ones. 

House XXX . — ^So far as exposed, this house oonsifts of an open courtyard (13) along the 
north wall with some eight rooms on the remaining three sides. The iMin entrant 
to have been on the north side, but no traces of it have survived. A fad of much mteri^t 
and datincT from the Late 11 or Ill Period was made in the narrow room (i i). 5 fert telowthe 
surfece. It consifted of seven copper axes or celts and three dishes of the same 
, p » See lafra, p. 68 , for Ji hirtber refomee c* this ic» t i ng ,— [Ei».] 

3 See Je/w, p. 87 .—[Eu.] 
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Bhck 6 

Here two fragmentary Structures of mouldering bricks and of the Late Period (XXXJ * 
and XXXII) and a portion of an earlier one to the north have so far been disclosed. The 
fortner ilands some 3 feet above the level of Lane 5* 

In House XXXI only two small rooms have survived. The front room has, in the 
north wall, an outlet of channelled bricks like those noticed in the privies in House 
in HR Area, Seftion B, which fell into a pottery jar fixed in the floor of the lane dividing 
this i'truilure from No. XXXII. The well in Room 1, which has a fine-jointed 
brick pavement around it, was cleared out to the water level. It was sunk originally in the 
Early or Intermediate Period, and the square parapet wall at its top was added when the later 
^rudhire was erected on the site. 

House XXXII, of the Late III Period, comprises a smalt open court (6), four small 
chambers on the ea^, and two on each of the north and south sides. There is also a small 
bath between Rooms 4 and 5. 

The four rooms (la to 15) to the north of the house jufr noticed belonged to a solidly 
built ilrufhire contemporary with the large building (XXVll) across the lane. The well- 
paved room (13) provided with a drain was a bath. At the S.W. comer, on either side 
of a drain, were lying two large ilore jars (VS aoy), one of which contained smaller pottery 
vessels of sorts. 
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material corroded and Stuck together (VS 1450), which weighed 13^ lb. before cleaning 
(PI. CXXXVllI, 1-3, 5, and 6, and PI. CXXXIX, 1^4)* The axes are of two types, via. 
a short and broad type with a nearly semi-drcular cutting edge and a longer and narrower 
variety with the cutting edge but slightly rounded. The length varies from 6i inchM to 
9^ inches, the sides are ^Iraight or spkyed, and there are no projeflions or holes for 
It is difficult to say if they were made by cabling or hammering ; perhaps both methods 
were employed, that is, the edges were hammered out after the plain blades had been c^. 
Copper axes of this kind have been found at several places in northern Iniha and one coUeAion 
of them which was unearthed in 1870 at Gungeria in the Balighit diftriA of the Central 
Provinces, exhibits a diking resemblance with those found at Mohenjo-daro.^ The dishes 
found wiA the axes under notice are 3!' inches in diameter. 


Block 7 

In the large rcAangular space to the wesl of Lane 4 and north of Lane 3, one large 
^buihire has been exposed at the eail end and a compact group of five smaller ones at the 
other end. The intervening space has so far revealed no ^frufbiral remains. 

House XXXIII, which was entered by one or possibly two doorways from Lane 4, 
where the skeletons described above were found, appears originally to have embraced a space 
of some 6 j feet in length from north to south by some 58 feet from eaif to we£t The 
N.E. and S.W. comers are, however, much ruined, and it is diflicult to dedde if the 
northern portion formed part of this house. If it did, the whole of the original building 
on this site mu£l be assigned to the Intermediate Period, to which Rooms 6 to S arc to be 

» Cf. pp. 35 ind 4^3 ff 

* fhe noTtliern ptrt 0 ^ XXXI Appomt to lx itf Late Til Period. Tke wills (miicli deeper down) ofl tlie loutk 
ue of lateraudUte III w poMbb 11-— 
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attributed,^ The southern portion comprising Rooms i to 5 is badl}r built. Room 4 

contains a well with a drain to carry off waiie water and the one to the north of Room 5 JS 

a bath with a separate drain of its o^. An aichitcclural feature worth recording is the P«i^nr 

of conftrmJtion of the south outer wall, whose facing consiSs of courses of bricks laid fiat, eon* rue on 

alternating with othcre laid on edge. The minor antiquities included a smaU square boss 

seal of ftcadte (VS ib66, Pi. CVIII, 157) found 3 ft. 6 in. bdow the surface in Room 

an oblong bar of copper (VS 2109), and a finger^ring of the same material (VS 2417). Jhc 

occavarion inside Room 7 (DDIV) was deepened and revealed the fafl that its walls, which Walls twice 

are ibuiding to a total height of 22 feet, were rebuilt twice. The lower portions belong to the rebuilt. 

Intermediate Period and the upper portions which are diftinguisbed by their relative thumbs 

to the Late Period.* The doorwap of both periods are in the north wall, one above the 



and sia triangular plaques of the same material (VS 266 S), found 4 ft. 5 m- below the surface , 

two painted potsherds (VS 303a) and two pottery vases of small size (VS 3040). 14 feet below Slrat^eahon 

the surfiice ; four painted potsherds (VS 3113). two triangular day plaques (VB 311J. 3 * ’ ) “ _ 

three terra-cotta bangles (VS 3008). five other fragments of painted pottery (VS 3097), and ^ 

two pieces of perforated pottery- (VS 3099), found 15 feet below the surface ; several painted 

potsherds (VS 3050 and 30^2) including two of a polychrome vase, three day plaques of 

a triangular shape (VS 3 ^ 53 ) square boss seal of ^catite (VS 3 t 54 > CVIl, 137) 

which came to light i B feet below the surface. A part of the seal is broken off and the eaiant 

portion has a line of three pidographs and a unicorn, of which the bead is missing. One 

foot below this level were lymg three triangular day plaques (VS 3178), and two small 

pottery vases with rims 3179); and 20 ft, 4 in. below the surfiicc, a corroded copper naU 

broken in two pieces (VS 3208), , , , , , 

The five houses, XXXIV to XXXVlIl,® were served by a side alley which led away 
northward from Lane 3 opposite the N.W. corner of House XXVII. The southern 
end of this lane was blocked up at a later date, but the northern sedion continued m i^e and 
is diOinguished in the plan bv a long ftretch of a covered drain to the weft of House XXXyi. 

These buildings were originally ereded in the Intermediate Period, but much altered and added “"JT 
to at a subsequent date. They were also only partially explored m 1924-5, so that it is possible 
to give only a general idea of their arrangement, etc. 

House XXXIV appears to have comprised a row of rooms along Lane 3. Only one ot 
these rooms (10) with a narrow alley (9) to the north has so fkr been exposed. A thick copper 
slab, part of a blade-axe (VS 3185, Pl. CXXXIX, 9; length 6-2 inches, thickness 0-45 m.), 

was found in this room, « t i. t 

House XXXV measures 47 feet north to south by 27 feet cail to wed. In the Inter¬ 
mediate Period it was entered from the lane on the wed but the doorway was bricked up 
at a later date owing to the rise In the level of the interior. The cxiding plan shows two fair- 
sized rooms on the south, two others on the north, and a courtyard with a daircase in the 
middle. The daircase, which is 3 feet wide, is much ruined. 


1 Ai k now Axoib. the northern ffUt of thu hoeie a earlkf then the reft. It coraprisa three dear flna, via,: 
Intctmedhite i from iar&ce to depth ef ) or 4 latemediate II to 9 er 10 feet, end Intennedkte III 

ta 21 feeL—[Ei>.] 

* S«, Imjwc¥CTp preceding note,— {Eo.] . . - 

a ^Fiic iiviskm nt tb»e itmniicis hsto five bdiaU bens® h far from ccmvkcmg. It sccnn more that 

they omiVitmed erne krge hoosc, nivdividfsd by any Bdjjpoied lane. J 
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House XXXFJ. —Only the we& outer wall has been ex[^ed over a length of some 
53 feet. The position of its entrance is, however^ definitely indicated by a wdl-bmlt covered 
drain which has been traced for a considerable distance towards the north. 

Hoitse XXXFII. —This Slruthire and Its neighbour to the ^th (XXXVll^ also faced 
towards the lane referred to. To judge from some deep digging undertaken m this lane, 
the outer walls of these buUdings will be found to be Standing to considerable hagh^. At 
present we only see their later restorations. The only noteworthy feat^ of No. XXJtv U 
is a covered drain which runs in an oblique line across the ea^cm portion of the courtyard. 
The four or five rooms to the north are only 4i feet wide. There is nothing of interest to 

be recorded about House XXXVTIl, ^ j- • * 

Lane 3 to the south of Block 7 la exceedingly narrow in the |wmon adjoining 
House XXXI 11 , where it is only some 2 feet wide. At the western end it is broader. It is 
rendered bterei^ by the discovery in it of a particularly large and shapely earthenware 

vase (VS 1080), which was lying on its side to the south of Hou^ XXXIV. The vase 

was broken into many pieces but has been completely resslored. It is 2 ft, 6 in. high, has a 
narrow mouth, broad bulging body^ and a pointed base. 

Lane 2 also yielded several valuable antiquities, chief among which are eight seals, a copper 
spear-head, and two copper ftatuettes in the round (VS 1575 > ^ f 12), one of 

which is i| inches high and appears to represent a dandng-girl. The other (height 2i inches) 
is a horned male figure.^ These figures were lying J ft. 6 in. below the surface between 
Houses XV and XXIl. The seals include a square boas seal of fteadte (VS 349, PI. CIV, 39) 
depifting a line of piilographs and a figure of a unicorn, a similar seal (VS »673, PI. CIX, 238) 
with the upper part broken off, five other seals of the same type, material, etc. (VS 1779 » 

PI. CVI, 104 I 1799, PI. CIV, 19 1 Pl^ CVIII, 148 s PI. CIX, 225 t 

PI. CVIII, 172, and a reaangular seal (VS 2100, PI. CXI II, 465) with, as usual with this 
class, a line of plftographs only. 


» Thii little ftituene ftoka fimn the mutettm u MuhiajinUm by ■ pwty of vintmi, before ihcre wu even 
rime to eleoa it,—[Eo.] 
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P ROVISIONALLY, the buildings of the DK Area, which ejEMvated by 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, have been divided into three periods, which can be d^inguiahed 
more or less clearly one from another by the quality of the masonry. Thro^ out 
this chapter these periods and the strata corresponding with them will be termed Late, 

The Late or uppennoft itratum consiils mainly ot buddings whose masonry JS ^ly 
inferior to that of the Intermediate ; and in the quality of its masonry tbs inton is infenor 
to the Early. Thus, as far as our eitpericncc goes, the buildings of the lowcft levels are the 
befl:; there was a degradation in the art of building as the levels ot the mounds rose. 


Section A LXl, LXVI, and LXVIl, 

Bliick i 

Chambers i, 2, and 3 in Block 1 seem to have formed one large rwm in the Inter¬ 
mediate Period, though they were separate in earlier days, and no entrance is 
The two chambers to the eail (Nos. 4 S) been only ^ 

During the Intermediate and probably also in the Early Period^ the buildings 
Seaion A were divided into two groups by a fairly wide ^reet running from ea^ to 
and then diverging in a north-westerly diredKon (PI. LXVII, i). Md here, as in 
the ittcets and lanes of Mohenjo-daro, a wcll-con^ruaed dram of the Intermediate Pcri^ 
received channels from the houses on either side. The slope of this dram is 
eaft and the average height of its cover is 4*5 feet below datum. The 
side of this Afreet is of considerable height, espeaaliy on the southern side, where it ftillftands 
as much as 11 feet above the drain. The top of the wall on the northern side ofthe street is 
about i foot lower, and on both sides the walls diminish in height to cait and weft. 


BUck i (P). LXVI, n) 

The moft intereamg feeture of thU block is Cheraber 3. which is fairly well pr™rved 

and carefully pved with bricks measuring lo by 5-25 inches laid flatwise. An exceptionally 

« A. hr Mr. the of .h* ftrat* with ihe Late. JotenEcdUte, ^ in 

ether pim ofthe »ite b prwWoaal only. My own iiapr«I® Li thii Kveml ofthe buildiiisi daigmitsi lotmnedate 

in this chsotrr will ewentusllif prore to be of ths Late 111 PenoL^—t^®*] . c, , i 

* The hlebdl put ofthe fteeaing of a well Blasted in Seim C, Block 1 1 (see PL IJCll), hss been se sj t 

dsnuD Wl for the whole of the DK Area. Thi. datum levd hi 1 Sa-? r«t stove mean sea-tevcl, 
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small but very carefully built well in the N.E. comer of the room h only i ft. lo in. 
in diameter.' The wedge-shaped bricks of which this well is conibrua^ are lo inches 
long by 2-25 inches thick, with one end 3 inches wide and the other 4 5 inchra wide. At 
a diaarice of 10 inches from the inner edge of the well there is a drculat edging of bricks 
laid on edge lengthwise ; these arc shaped with the inner surface slightly concave and the 
outer surface convex, so as to produce as regular a circle as possible. The top of this edging 
is about 4 inches above the coping. The wall to the easl of this well now Elands 2 ft. i in. 
above the paving of the room, which is about 3 inches above the top of the well and slopes 
towards its S.E. comer. The top of the well, the pavement, and the walls around belong 
to the Late Period. 

What litdc remains of Chambers 8 and 9 consiSU chiefly of ftretches of pavement,* 
made of bricks laid on edge. This paving has settled badly in places ; it was Imd on a mu<L 
tilling, with which here, as elsewhere, the spaces between walls of the Intermediate and Early 
Period were filled in to make a substantial foundation for walls above. The walls of these 
rooms, which, like the pavement, were of the Late Period, have disappeared on the north 
and N.W, sides, and we do not, therefore, know their actual dimensions. 

Chamber ^ (PI. LXVI, a) was a large and clearly an important apartment, 11 feet wide 
and over 25 feet long. Its walls are fairly well preserved, except to the weSl and north-we^l, 
where they have nearly disappeared. The eailem wall of the chamber, its bc^ preserved 
portion, now glands 3*6 feet high. The floor here, also, was made of bricks laid on a mud- 
tilling with their axes running parallel with the length of the chamber. Owing to subsidence 
the level of the floor is slighdy irregular.* 

On close examination it is evident that the bricks used for the walls and floor of 
Chamber 2 were taken from various earlier buildings in the mound. Two sizes, measuring 
11 by 5 by 2*25 inches and 10 by 5 by 2*5 inches, respe^vely, were used in quite haphazard 
manner. Both walls and paving belong to the Late Period. 

To the south of Chamber 2 arc the remains of another, 28 feet long and considerably 
wider. Only a very small portion of its southern wall now Sands—to a height of a little 
over 3 ft. 6 In. Its pavement has entirely disappeared; only the mud-tilling on which it re^ed 
remains. 

Chambers 4, 5, and 6 may once have been a long passage which was subdivided, but 
so much brick has been remov^ that the arrangement here is not at all dear. Mo^ of the 
walls at the ea£l and weit of this passage are of the Late Period reding on masonry of 
Intermediate date. 

The walls of Chamber 10 are entirely of the Intermediate Period, but remains of a 
pavement of Late date reft upon the top of a tilling.* 

Room 7 was more deeply excavated by Mr. Dikshit, to find what lay beneath the overlying 
pavement of the r,ate Period. The mud-brick filling was removed to a depth of 8 feet and 
a complete chamber cleared with a blocked-up doorway in its N.W. corner. This chamber 
is, of course, of the Intermediate Period and if its filling had been entirely removed, walling 
of a frill earlier date would doubtless have been found beneath. At one time a pavement of 
the Late Period overlay this chamber and traces of walling of this period flill remain on its 
cafiern and southern sides. 

To the cafl of this portion of the site, the mound slopes fleeply down, with the result 
that only walling of the Intermediate Period b left with remains of a ftill earlier date beneath. 


' Tbe h S'! feet tbavv dutiini. 

* The Saar jivctifc* 7*6 f«t ■]»¥« dumm. 
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BJod 3 

The buildings on the northern side of the street need further examination, though enough Mwoniry ol 
has been cleared for the size of their chambers and the thickness of their walls to indit^tc Jnie^ediate 
that they were of considerable importance. All the walls here are of the Intermediate 
with the exception of tragments of pavement and some isolated patches of masonry of the 
late Period, which will have to be removed to allow of this region being further explored. 

From here the mound slopes gradually to the north and, as the masonry of later date 
thins out, wc find well-defined chambers with doorways complete. And here such 
as the raising of the level of a doorway in Chamber 6 show us that the Intermediate Period 
was of fairly long duration. The lower sill of this doorway is a feet below the one above it 
and one of its jambs Elands over 1% feet high. 


Bhck 4 (PL LXVI, h) 


Late Peried 
mvonry. 


Room 3 in Block 4 has two well-preserved doorways in the northern and Webern walls, Dwrways of 
with their sills at the same levcP and their jambs averaging 5* feet high, ^th btennediite 

these doorways and the walls of the chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. The date, 

former were blocked up in ancient days, but whether this was done in the same period or later 
is not known. Room 3 once led into Passage a, which seems to have been a narrow lane. 

Its walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and it has been blocked up at its eastern end by 
a wall roughly built of bricks laid on edge, which presumably dato from the Late Period. 

A deep cutting shows that the southern wall of this which is some 6 fwt highj rei s 

upon an earlier wall.* 

Chamber 4 has not vet been entirely cleared, but there is a well-preserved pavement 
to the south of it (No, 5), which together with remnants of walls around it appears to be of toe 
Late Period. The tops of these late walls are on the same level as the surface of this portion 

of toe mound.* , , 

Farther to the north. Room i m awaits the removal of its mud-filling, but that it is Brick pi«. 

a chamber is proved by the remains of a rectangular pier, 3 ft. 6 in, by a ft, 7 m. in dimensions, 
whose foundations descend to a considerable depth, showing that it belongs to t e on^n 
plan of the building.* Here the excavations end, but it is hoped to explore toe St^Ctures 
of the Intermediate and Early Periods thoroughly when the masonrj^ that overhes them has 

been removed. , ^ i.- « -n l ■ 

It is difficult to underiland the meaning of toe building of Late date at toe top of this PoMible ilinne. 

little hilL Mr. Dikshit suggesT:3 that it is a shrine, which it may well be, es^daily if we take 
into consideratton toe fa£l that it was placed on an eminence which isolated it somewhat from 
the buildings below it. The thick, well-built walls coupled with the careful laying of the 
pavements of bricks placed on edge indicate that it was no ordinary building. Unfo^ately, 
very little of it remains ; for it was not protedted from toe elements by being ovcrlmd by later 
buddings. As it is cuiiomary for shrines and temples of successive periods to be built on 
toe same site, we may eventually find another building of the same nature but better preserved 
in the Intermediate level below. 


^ 7*9 f«t bekw dimin. 

* feet bduw dRtam. 

* Tbe tcFp of pier Ltca 3^7 feet bd<aw dAwm p 
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SfiCTtoN B (Pis. LXI 1 » LXVIII, and LXIX) 

This seddon is of especial intere^, as it consi^s almoisl Ciittrdj of buildings of the l<ate 
Period, some of which are in a fair fiate of preservation. 

In other parts of Mohenjo-daro the houses of the Late Period are for the moil part 
badly denuded, partly owing to the faff that they have lacked the proteffion of ftill 
later buildings superimposed upon them, and partly because of their thin walls and very 
inferior masonry. The discovery of a tolerably well preserved series of houses and buildings 
of the Late Period In the DK Area was specially welcome and helps considerably in the ^udy 
of the various phases of the Indus Valley culture. 

It will be noticed in the plan that mo^ of the walls of these houses are comparatively 
thin. They were also badly built ; so much so that some have fallen down, undoubtedly 
from this cause. The bricks were placed in the queered positions, some on edge, 
others showing their flats ; joints gape and have been left unbroken in many places. This kind 
of masonry illuftrates the great deterioration that had taken place in the art of building since 
the preceding period ; the difference in ^le of the masonry of the two periods is at once 
evident even to the casual eye. 


Bhck I 

At the extreme south of this section there is a small group of buildings, which appear 
to be tbe remains of one or more houses ( 1 ). Their outer walls have not been cleared, and there 
is comparatively little of intere^ about them, except for a well^ved room In the extreme 
N.£. comer, dose to a much weathered flight of ifeps. The pavement of the room 
was made of bricks laid flatwise, and slopes slightly towards the S.E. corner.^ At 
the N.E. comer of the block the walls ^]^d some + feet high and there is a well- 
preserved doorway in tbe middle of the northern side.* 


Bhck a (Pis. LXVlll and LXIX, « and h) 

This block of buildings possesses several features not met with in other parts of 
Mohenjo-daro. In the S.E. comer there is a moll interesting apartment ^o. i), 
an irr^ularly shaped room subdivided by four walls in such a way as to leave three long 
narrow aisles, each a ft. 3^ in. wide, and a shorter cross'aisle, i ft. 10 in. wide, in the middle 
(PI. LXIX, i). live average height of these four walls is roughly 4 feet. A single band 
of bricks laid on edge forms a dado-line about 4 feet high around the room, the thickness of 
these bricks formbg a kind of shelf* at about the same height as the partition walls. And 
this brings us to an interesting theory. 

If, as is possible, the niche in tbe southern wall of this chamber (it can be seen below the 
squatting figures in PI. LXIX, i, and was loosely blocked up when found) is a flue by which heat 
was circulated through the aisles beneath a floor whose level corresponded with the dado-line 
juft described, then the whole chamber may once have been a Aammmmt or bath, 


^ td-6 feet itbavt dUtnin Iml. 

* Tha k By (hi above duum. 


* In uQ ii ti-7 feet above danuo. 
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with a hypocatjit beneath—a possibility which is supported by the faft that some of the 
surrounding walls are decomt^ with ornamental masonry. In the northern and wcstCTn 
walls of this room the bricks are arranged in one or two courses of stretchers dtemating with 
a course of uprights, a decorative arrangement which was presumably not intended to m 
plailered (Pl. LXXVII, 5). The entrance to this chamber was probably from the south, 
where a bye-lane, not yet eacavated, seems to have led to the main street on west of the 
block. Its lofty southern wall is, it should be noted, of the Intermediate Period t both s 
and the ea^lern wall were evidently rc-used. 

The fine Seatitc ^latue illuilrated in PI, XCVIII was found in one of the passages below 
the floor level. This could hardly have been the place for such an objeft : it probably tolled 

here when the walls fell in. o.* 4 

Block 2 is bounded on its tailcrn side by a long wall, which was built in setbons and is 

of surprising thinness considering its length. On its other side the long trial 

was cut to tcil the ground between Se^ons B and C, the latter of which will shortly be 

described. 'I’he foundations of this wall arc at a depth as yet not ^certained. 

A curious feature of Courtyard 3 is a brick pier, 4 ft 6 in. square, whose hollow 
Ulterior was filled with rubble (PL LXVlll, a). The facing walls of this pier arc but one 
brick thick,^ and it is surrounded on three sides by a pavement, which has a border ot bncks 
laid on edge. It is possible that there was once a room here whose northern and eastern 
walls have entirely disappeared. The wall to the south of the pavement ftands about 
3 ft, 6 in, high above the pavement ; and there is quite a thick 'irall to the w^, on the other 
side of which arc the remains of a ftairway, 3 ft, 7 in. wide, with treads 8 inches mdc and 
75 inches high. A narrow landing in the middle of this stairway is a very unusual feature 

at Mohenjo-daro (PL LXVlII, h)* , , . « * 1 • j a 

From immediately north of this stairway a drain, whose channel is 8-5 inches wide and 
7 inches deep and covered with bricks laid flatwise, runs westwards into the ftreet between 
Blocks 2 and 3. This drain probably served to carry off water Chambers i and 2, 
There is also a ^aircase on the i^em side of Room 5, and it is possible that, ^ 
close to the stairway above described, it really belonged to the house next door. This latter 
stairway is now only 4 ft. 6 in. high.* A little ablution place in the southern ^^lon of this 
room has an exceptionally well-preserved pavement sloping slightly to the N.E., made ot 
bricks measuring 9-7 by 5 inches, laid flatwise.* The Late Period wall on the eailern side 
of this ablution place stands the higheft. In its southern end there is a slit, 3 ft. 10 m. high, 
which may have served to carry off water.* The remaining walls appear to belong to the 

Intermediate Period, , ., , „ 1 c 

. The southern end of Room 7, which has remarkably thick walls, apparently ot toe 

Intermediate Period, is blocked up by very thin and badly laid masonry. The ^ 

exceptionally well-preserved ; in it there ^11 remain three sqimre beamtoolcs for 
The foundations of all the walls of this chamber are at a considerable depth and probably 
tea on masonry of the Early Period.* It is juil possible that toe upper courses of the eaftem 
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snd wd\cm trails of this chamber were added at a later date, as they^ are at about the same 
level as the adjacent brickwork of the Late Period. 1 / so, they were added skilfully, since 
the walls show no traces of having^ been raised. 

A comparatively thick wall, mainly of the Intermediate Period, upon whose northern end 
masonry of a later date was superimposed, separates the apartments juft described from 
a series of rooms in the weftern portion of Block 2, The latter are, however, rather tndefintte 
owing to numerous alterations and recouftraftions, to say nothing of the damage done by 
brick-robbers. 

A ftairway (8), 4 ft. p 5 in. wide, of which five treads, each 9*5 inches wide and 7*5 inches 
high, now remain, is associated with a curious square conftrufbon in the ftreet. This latter 
is a later addition and was perhaps intended to keep the roadway, which, as in all eaftem cities, 
would have risen by the accumulation of rubbish, from encroaching on the fteps.^ 

A little to the caft of this slairway, another flight in Chamber 9, with but four treads left, 
now ftands only 3'3 5 feet high. 

Block 2 was apparently made up of two or more buildings separated by a drain which 
at one time probably lay below a narrow lane running caft and weft. It is unlikely that such 
a large and well-built drain as this would have been placed beneath the rooms of houses, where 
it would be difficult to remove its covering bricks to clean it. The absence, however, of thick 
house walls along the eaftem end of the southern side of the lane has to be accounted for, as 
well as a total absence of walling on the northern side ; but it is quite possible that they were 
removed by brick-thieves. The thick ftreet wall on the weftern side of the block appears 
to belong entirely to the Intermediate Period, The later walls that once ftood upon it have now 
disappeared, as, indeed, have moft of the walls in the interior of the block, leaving only 
uninterefting details such as pavements and foundations, which arc far from being well- 
preserved. ■ 


SAri 3 (PI. LXVIll, f and </) 

The wide space between Blocks 1 and 3 has not yet been excavated, as it was used as 
a path for the basket-boys, but there is no doubt that It was an exceptionally wide ftreet, 
averaging 29 feet in breadth. 

Block 3 is on the whole well defined and is made up of the remains of four separate 
houses. Along its southern side there is a narrow ftreet (No. i), 7 feet wide, which was 
blocked up at its eaftem end by a thin wall of the Late Period. Below this wall and separated 
frem it by a diftance of roughly 5 feet, there is a second bioclring, 3 feet high, which appears 
to date from the Intermediate Period. 

ta On both sides of the ftreet the foundations of the walls are very deep. On the top of 

the northern wall, which is no less than 14 ft. 4 in, high and is of the Intermediate Period, 
was built the southern wall of the Late Period House V.‘ 

The Intermediate wall ftands in turn upon a ftill earlier wall belonging to the Early 
Period.* The arrangement of bricks in this very early masonry is uneipeftedly similar to 
that sometimes seen in the Late Period.* 
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The southern wall of this narrow ilrcet was also raised during pte Period, the 
foundations of the Late walling being very much on the same 1^1 as thoKof the corrcs^n og 
wall opposite to it. There arc, however, no indications on the wall below of tnorc ^ 
period and we must, therefore, conclude that all the masonry below the foundations ot the 

Late wall belongs to the Intermediate Period. . l- ^ 

Mr. Diishit found it impossible to eacavatc deeper m this Sb-eet, as the bgh battered 
walls on cither side might have collapsed through earth pressure. A total depth of 19 rcet 
below the surface of the ground was reached, i.e., a level of 1 1 feet below dati^. , 

The lower portions of the walla of this ^b-ect belong to the Intermediate Period a^ 

built of bricks of difPerent sizes, measuring io-2J by 5 by 2*25 m^es, io"JS by 5 y 
1-1 e inches, and n by 5*5 by 2-5 Inches, intermingled qiute haphazard. 

^ The southemmo^ house of Block 3 has very clearly defined rooms, and a fairway once 
led to the roof from Room 3. Only six trei^s remain and ^e J 

hieh."- The foundations of the walls of this house were found by Mr. Diksbt to ■ 
brick-kiln refuse and not direftly upon the walling of the Intermediate Period below, which 

was met with at the average level of i-6 feet above datum.* ►Kp 

This house was roughly built and its walls, with the exception of the one facing the 
main ilreet on the ea£V, arc verj* thin—almost loo thin, one ^uld think to carry 
slorey, which there mu^f have been, unless the ^fairvmy led to the mof of the housi^ ^ 
was remarkably long and narrow, measuring tS ft. 1 m. by only J ft. 4 'n. wide t the doo p 

into Rooms 1 and 5 ft ill remain.* . . 

The house next door (VI) is also well preserved, but the entrance is not apparent although 

the walls are foirly high (PI LXVIII, r). And to reach Room 11 >t s«ms to have beem 

necessary to pass Amugh Rooms 7, 8, 9, and 10. The three ruches m the weftem ^ 

the hoS arc unusual, for their sills are at a level of 7’i fejabove datum i.e., 

than the sill of the door between Chambers 8 and 9, The walls of ^ house were very 

badly built and threaten to fkll—a contingency which was evidently feared at 

occuLion, for three buttresses were built inside the house 

present average height of the walls of this house is a ft. 2 m. above ^e silL of the 

^ The thi^ house in the row (Vll) was very much altered a^d its walls are to dilapidat^ 

owing to defeftivc foundations that its arrangement is not as clear as that of the two houses 

Juft ^ altered and with no very 

completes the frontage of Block 3 on Ifo bLLrthe 

room on the weftern side of the block for more houses which ® 

uncxcavatcd ground on that side ; Chambers t J, 16, and 17 Mrtamly belong to yet anoth^ 
house fVIII)f The long wall at the north of Block 3 also suggefts that further houses he 
onhis^ide^ a nirow lane (30), at the ^trance of there a pub c well m 

a small chamber c^fully paved with brick.* The diameter of this well is 4 ft* * it 

was lined with wedge-shap^ bricks, which it is impossible to measure owing to their parbal 
SSn by salt.^ The^riginal fteening of the well was a little over 6 inches above the 
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surrounding pavement. The walls of the well-chamber are verj' dilapidated, and here and 
there they have entirely collapsed. 

The southern wall of Lane 30 descends to a considerable dq)th and in places its 
foundations are built in seftions and in the ornamental manner that is especially common in 
work of the Late Period. The bricks arc placed on their ends, showing either their flats 
or edges between double courses of either headers or stretchers. 


Bhrk 4 (PI. LXVni, i and iO 

Block 4, which is apparently made up of seven or eight houses, faces on the same street 
as Block 3 and on the same side of it. The opposite side of the ^eet has yet to be eicavated. 

The flr^ house beyond the well (IX) is self-contained and has five rc^ms and a large 
courtyard. The latter (27) was subdivide by a partition wall built at a later date into two 
portions (Nos. 27 and 29). The entrance from the fbeet have been placed near the 
SX, corner of the house, where the wall is very low.* Fortunately, the doors inside 
the house are more or less inta^ and we are able to see how they were arranged. 

The second house of the block (X) is about the same size, but it was so badly built that 
its walls had to be buttressed in several places, chiefly along the northern wait (Pi. LXVIII, i$), 
A drain that formerly led from this house to a ^eet drain was found at the level of 5*5 
above datum. It communicated through the wall with a little washing-up place tn 
Chamber 24. 

It is possible that what are apparently the next two houses (XI and XII) were in reality 
one large s{|uare building. As is seen in the plan, the walls are more sub^buidal, though again 
very badly built. The large courtyard (or chamber) 10 was paved with bricks laid flatwise, 
of which only portions iSHll remain.* To the we£l of this courtyard are a room (No. 7) 
and a small bathroom, whose pavement is at prafHcally the same level as that of the court. 

There is another bathplace whose walls now fibuid r ft. 2 in. above its pavement * in 
the S.£. comer of Chamber 17 it communicates through a small aperture in its 
eaflem wall with a soak-pit in the ^reet outside. This soak-pit measures 2 feet by i ft, 4*5 in. 
and its sides are only half a brick in thickness. The drain enters the pit at a distance of 
6 inches below the top. The corners of this house average 5 feet high from their 
foundations. 

A masonry bench built in the £lreet against the casern wall of this building sugge^s 
that Its owner or tenant was a shop-keeper. To the north of the bench and at about the same 
level there Is the base of a large jar, and to the east of it traces of a brick drain 
which communicates with the house by subsidiary drains. 

There appear to be two small houses (XIII and XIV) at the N.E. corner of the 
block. The one actually on the comer seems to be self-contained, with two rooms only, 
and may have been used as a lock-up shop. The sill of a doorway leading to the street is well 
preserved.* But it should be noted that the thick wall that separates it from the next house 
(XIV) to the we^ is now so low at its northern end that a doorway may once have 
exited there. 


* The dj!»r.fill -wiould hire been ebont 8 feet above dacum level 

* The avrTBfe level oT ibii pavenuat a $-S &et above datum. 
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At the S.E. corner of Chamber 3 (House XIII) there is a small ba^^m 
vcn- roueblv paved with bricks laid flatwise.* A bnck-hned pit ben^th its floor 
communifatw though an aperture in the eaSiern wall with a soak-pit m jj'* ^ “ 
eventually with a drain. The depth of the soak-pit is 3 ft. 6 m. ; its sides are but half a brick 

in described was paved throughout with bricks 

laid on edge* On some of its walls there arc the remains ?th! 

two course of bncks on their longer edges showing the flats The waHs whch he 
largeil room has been partially partitioned reach the average level of 3 ft- 3 

pavemw^ ^ annexe to Hoi^ XV is sugge^t^ by the 

wide doorway between, whose jambs arc well-pr^rved, the highest landing 2 ft. in, a 
its siiL* The southern and western rooms of this house (XV) arc not yet complete y c ears , 

but it is hoped to finish them shortly, l;„i. 

Including their foundations * the walls of Block 4 average a little over 3 f«t 
Only two rooms have been cleared in House XVI C^diS. 9 and 14), more o w i _ _ 

lie beneath the soil to the west. On the eastern side ot Room 9 there are the remains 
a ilaircasc with three treads, each measuring 11 inches high and 5 inches wide Room 14 
has been divided into two very small compartments by means of a partition wall. 

The walls of the apartments (ifi, 22 , and 25) f 

and it is not yet cer^in whether these rooms (XVII) belong to one or more houses 

l^Ire is unusually large percentage of salt in the^ soil of Seaion B, which hi^ 
resulted in the disintegration of much of the brickwork. This is due, not so much to a^al 

damage to the bricks themselves, as to the mud mortar that umto 27 t to'kis 

and blowing away, thus leaving the bricks unsecured. It is, ol course, ^ssible that o 
J^use aCed. re the present^or condition of the walls, and that we shodd not asen^ it 
to poor workmanship, though it mu^l be acknowledged tint moft of the jre 

The presence of so much salt can be accounted for by the foundations having 
perhaps Bome length of time after the site was dwertedi f a m.nv well 

As before rLarkcd, nowhere eke in MohenjjMiaro have we found » “V '“‘l 
preserved remains of the Late Period of the fndus Valley ciJtuie. iimdar buddings 
mm of the city have suffered greatly from denudation, chiefly owmg to their havtng occupied 
Kted psllions. Sealon B lies a. rather a low level and its building, are in consequence 

better Dreserved* except for the ill effects of a t 

Though Mr. Dikshit dug well below the foundations of these housw, he tound veiy 

little masonry of the Intermediate Period, and it seems, therefore tlmt in this portion of th^ 
DK lu^d the tops of the older houses may have been demolished to provide material for 

o °^^Lusw of Seftion B can be said to be small, nor are their rooms. In this 
^espe^t they compare favourably with Babylonian houses of both ^ly and late date, wht«e 
we7e frequently ridiculously small. U has been ^aid ^at the smalln^ of he 
Babylonian rooi^s, coupled with the great thickness of their walls, necessitated by the 
greaV heat of the Mesopotamian aummer. It so, we might as an a gu 

for contending that the climate of ancient Sind was more equable than it is now. 

■ At a level of 6^1 feel ahovt damm. 

1 6-7 l«t d.tuin ^ 

* Which « S-+ d«(um, 1 nese smna jj 

* Since this w** wfitien wt have found munbcfn ®f r<fttc hooica in. ot er part* 0 e 11 , 
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Section C (Pis. LXll, LXVII, LXIX, LXX. LXXI, LXXH, and LXXIII) 

The occavadon of this very interesting seiVion was also conduced Mr. Dikshit 
who supplied me with notes on his work, to which I have added many of my own 
observations after repeated otaminadons of the site. 

The northern portion of Seidon C (PL LXII) is separated into groups of buildings 
by a Sreetf 3.9 feet wide, running from ea^l to weil. Like moil of the streets and lanes of 
Mohenjo-daro this one also is amply provided with drains and soak-pits, moil ol which arc 
In an excellent ilate of preservation. A s«£tion is seen in PL LXU. 

Bkik [ 

This block, which occupies the N.W. corner of the aeftion, belong entirely 
to the Intermediate Period, with the exception of one or two Late walls of no Lmportaiice. 
The later Aruftures that once overlay it have been completely denuded away, and on the 
southern side of the block the walling of the Intermediate Period also has partly disappeared. 

Room 3 is all that remains of real intcreil. A brick pier, measuring 3 ft, 6 in. by 3 feet, 
in the centre of the chamber muil at one time have served to support the roof,'^ 

The sill of a doorway to the north of this pier and between it and a projeAlng buttress is 
6-5 feet above datum. This buttress forms part of a long well-built wall, of which only 
the weilern side which has a slight batter has been cleared ; this wall runs into 
a high unexcavated mound to the north. 

At one time Room 1 was filled up with mud in order to provide a firm foundation for 
the now-missing Late Period building above. Some of this mud-filling has been removed 
so as to expose the Intermediate walls that enclosed it, but a great deal more work remains 
to be done here in order to examine the foundations of these walls which doubtless reiS: on 
earlier Arufhjres.* 

The rather indefinite walling on the weSlern side of Chamber t has only been partially 
cleared.* 

The extern portion of Block i is at present indefinite owing to a complex of walling 
of the Intermediate Period that reils upon earlier walls, and further excavation is necessary for 
this portion to be properly understood. 

Block 2 (Pis. LXIX, fl, LXX, a and and LXXIII, a) 

Block t is bounded on the south by the wide Areet already mentioned and is separated 
by a narrow lane on the ea^ from Block 3 (PL LXX, a ; PL LXXIII, a). The 
northern portion of this block lies beneath a high mound which presents interesting 
possibilities, for, though of small extent, it is one of the highe^ portions of the whole DK Area. 

The southern portion of Block 2 ts separated by a thick wall of the Intermediate Period 
from the northern portion, and it seems to be a single house. At present mud-filling 
conceals part of these walls, and of the conftru^Hons belonging to the Late Period, which at 
one time overlay this house, what little now remains is sadly dilapidated. 

^ The present JereJ of iti top ii t t-l feel eboye datiim, 

* For compariKic widi o^hcr parti of ihr ledim a Jew kveh are giveo^ TTm present iap§ crf the N-E,^ S>E,* and 
S.W, €omtn of Rixua t Jtr* fespesaivtiy 1 1^7,and S*S fm above datum kvef 

^ lu higher ponion la i-S feet them iklutti. 
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The walls of the northern portion of the block ^knd higher and are better preserved Well^pretervea 
than elsewhere, and some of the doorways are, in consequence, ^till distinguishable, ^ms 8 doorway*, 
and 9 are really one chamber which was subdivided by a cross-wall, of which all 
that now remains lies below a later pvement. In its N.E. corner there are 
remains of a ^airw-ay, 2 ft. 74 in. wide, which now Elands 4-8 feet high with its uppermoft 
tread at a level of 8*1 feet above datum. Each of the six treads is 1 1 inches high and 5*25 
inches wide. The back of this ftairway is shown in Ph LXIX, a. 

The doorway in the eaftern wall is exceptionally well-preserved. It measures 3 ft. 5 m. 
in width and its well-built jambs Still itand 4 ft. S in. above the unbroken sill.* 

Still further to the north there are the remains of walls which from their thickness appear WaU bialt wn 
to be of considerable importance. The outside of the wall, which abuts on the lane to the c«Uular lyitem. 
eait, has a well-pronounced batter, and it will be noticed that it is built on the cellular syftem. 

The ground here is very high, and a little to the wefl is a quite lotty eminence.* The cellular 
wall runs under this and its top, where it disappears, is 7*4 feet above datuni, 

The drain in the narrow iVeet between Blocks 2 and 3 also lies at a high level and mi^t, 
therefore, belong to the l^te Period (Pis. LXX, and i, and LXXITI, 4), Its channel ts 
7-75 inches wide by i ft. 4*5 in. deep and parts of its covering, of ordinary bricks laid flatwise 
M right angles to the drain, ftill remain. Its slope is towards the south.» 


B/i>ck 3 (Pis. LXX, LXXn, ii, and LXXIII, 4) 

This block is of considerable extent and include walls of both Late and Ititemicdiate 
Periods, of which the thicker ones are in general the earlier. Unfortunately, the thinner later 
walls are very badly denuded, except to the north where the terrain rises considerably. There 
are but few doorways left in this block and the foundations do not greatly assiiV us in under¬ 
standing the arrangement of the buildings. ... ...ex- nr it 

Among th« chief points of intere^l is a small well, situated in the S.E* corner of « - 

the block, the diameter of which is 3 ^ conilmAed of wedge-shaped bricks, 

10-2 £ inches long by 2-75 inches thick by 5 5 inches wide at one end and 3- 5 inchra at the 
other. The interior of the well has only been excavated to a depth of about 4 Icet. Though 
made in the Intermediate or Early Period, this well was ei.ndently utilized in the Late 

Period, when a small chamber was built around it.* . , . 

As is so frequently the case in the DX Area and elsewhere, the ruined houses o t c 
Intermediate Period were filled in with mud to support the buildings of the Late Period. It 
will only be possible to examine the walls of the Intermediate Period thoroughly when this 
mud-filling and the walls and pavements of later date have been removed. It appe^ that this 
Irltiiig w^s expressly used to save the houses of the Late Period from any risk of being flooded 
by the Indus River. Some of this fitling is of mud brick ; in other cases it has been pour^ 
in wet to make it compaft and dose. Once settled, a filling of this nature would ^t be liable 
to further settlement, even if its lower portion ftood in water for some time every few years. 

In the northern wall of Chamber 8 (PI. LXXII, d). which belongs to the Late Penod, 
the bricks are laid in the curious tashion that is moift commonly seen in the masonry of this bnekworfc. 


Filling of mufl 
uni eun-dried 
brick. 


* The nil u 4*1 iMt abciyc datum. 

* rhM mchB tlie level of ii*S fe« abme datum, 

* The batlDO) of in channel oppoaiit Chiratwr 9 in Bloclt j « o-* fset above datum. 

* presimt top if ^7 feet bc3ow dAlum. 

* I.e., ihe ermind level wai raised by filling in the kweA ftorey and rhe upper part of ihe hmue WM 
rccoiUlru^d.—[£<>0 
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Period, i.e,, courses of bricks laid on edge alternate with courses laid flatwise 
(PI. LXXVIl, 3), That this is not merely intended for ornament is proved by the arrange¬ 
ment being carried through the whole thickness of the wall (l ft, i in.)> The same 
arrangement of bricks occurs on the we^lern side of the room. 

In the N,E. comer of Room fl a flight of fleps, i ft. 11 in. wide, seems to have 
been built in what was originally a doorway. The two treads that remain are to inches high 
and 8-5 Inches wide.* 

No. j appears to have been a large open courtyard. It now has a mud-filling and its 
walls are so ba^y denuded that no doorways are to be seen. Its walls are of the Intermediate 
Period, overlaid in places with meagre remains of the Late Period, The indefinite masonry 
round about Room IC consifls of paving of the Ljite Period ; the walls of the same period 
that once reeled upon it arc almoil entirely deilroyed, 

Mr. Dikshit was at firit under the Impression that, as so much of Block i rc^ed on 
plattdrms of mud-filling, this building rauil be the remains of a temple. But later he found 
that mud-filling exi^s over a very considerable area and was not confined to any particular 
portion of the site. Block 3 appears to me more likely to be the remains of a temple than 
Block 1 owing to the presence of the spacious court)'ard (5). But when walls are so damaged 
and the doorways are missing, it is exceedingly difficult to decide whether a building is a 
temple or not. It is not of course to be assumed that the present day Indian temple has any 
resemblance to the ancient temples of the Indus Valley civilization. Indeed, it may be 
found that the temples of those days had a r|uite different design, which may be readily 
recognizable, when we ai^hially come upon a temple. 


Block 4 

There is another narrow street between Blocks 3 and 4, the latter of which is only partially 
excavated. Here also the ^beet drain belongs to the Lute Period ; it lies at about the same 
level as the drain between Blocks 2 and 3. As yet only a few walls of the Late Period have 
been cleared, but it is hoped to resume work here at an early date. 


TAe Sireei (Pis. LXVII, n and LXIX, a) 

The mo^l: Intereiling feature of the broad ilreet that runs from cait to we^l in the northern 
part of Seftion C is the soak-pit opposite the lane between Blocks 2 and 3. It is 5 ft. 3 in, 
long E,^W. by 4 feet wide N.-S. and j feet deep, and it is well built with walla one brick 
iri thickness, the size of the bricks bdng 12 by ^-25 by 2*25 inches. The bottom of this 
pit was left unpaved so that the water might soak away.* To the north of and communicating 
with the soak-pit there is a long drain running along the northern side of the ilrcet, covered 
by two rows of bricb tilted to form a pent roof- The sides of this drain, which is i ft- 2-5 in. 
wide by 3 ft. 4 In. deep, are a single brick in thickness. There are small soak-pits at IntenTils 
along the drain to receive the water from the various buildings on the northern side of the 
^reet. A soak-pit on the southern side also communicates with this main drain by means of 
a small channel which crosses the ^rcet at right angles (PI. LXVII, #). This pit measures 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 8-5 in. wide by t ft. 3 m. deep.* It aas as a catch-pit for a vertical 

^ The tiU of the door u )-6 reel nod the top of the Aairwa^ j-i f«t ibuve tlttmo. 

» See p, t 7 , iioie r. supn, 1 Jq upper edge ii i -8 Tmil beW dinim. 
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drain^ 1 1*5 ijicties wide and with its base laid at an angle of about 45 degrees, which is built 
Ln the thickness of the wall to the south of it» The water fell from this chute into the soak-pit^ 
into which another drain runs from the weit, and the overflow ran across the ilreet into the 
fairer drain described above. 

Opposite the middle of Block 3 a deep pit was cut in the middle of the street to t^ the TrinJ-pit, 
nature of the soil beneath. It was carried down to a depth of 20 feet or rnorej with negative 
results as regards the discovery of masonry ; but the lower ib-ata contained broken bricl^ and 
brick-du^t which may possibly have been used as a fbundation for the road, though there arc 
no indications of these materials having been definitely laid for that purpose* 

That this itreet is the loweil part of this region of the mound b shown by the levels.^ Low level of 
It is, 1 think, certain that these two pits and the drains that conneft them belong to the Late #trwt 
Period. On both sides of the ^lreet| however, the walk are probably of the Intermediate Period. 

Important walk, such as those that line a thoroughfare, are commonly raised in successive 
periods, and if this work be carefully done it Is sometimes ini|xis^ible to say where the work 
of one period begins and of another ends. 

To the south of the ftrcct there are a number of buildings which can be divided roughly 
into five blocks for convenience of description* 


B/ock j 


This seems to be one large building of the Intermediate Period* The ^rufhires of the Late Large building 
Period that once covered it have completely disappeared, except for a wall that divides the InteriMiiiAtis 
large courtyard in the NAV* comer of the blo^ into Rooms 4 and 5* Unfortunately, 
no doorw^ays remain and the foundations alone give us very little assi^ance in underilanding 
the arrangement of the rooms. 

The verj- stout northern wall and the somewhat thinner, but none the less important, wall 
on it5 western side are too thick for those of an ordinary house. And Room 6, which 
measures 26 ft. 6 in. E.-W. and 15 feet N.—S., iUso seems too spadous for the usual 
dwelling house. As walk of an earlier period lie beneath this buildings W'C may on further 

excavation possibly obtain a due as to its purpose. " **' 

The long, narrow compartment i, which measures 13 ft. 8 in, by 3 feet wide, is difficult Dftorl«4 ^-\Jl ■ ' * 
to understand i apparently it never had a doorway. I'hc two sides and one end wall resl compartment. ^ 
on earlier masonry which forms a footing 6 inches wide all round.* 

The only other feature of ifitereit that now remains in Block j is the well belonging Wdl. 
to the Intermediate Period in Room 3+ It was cleared to below water-level, which in 
March, 192.7^ was 27 feet bclow^ the present top of the well, i.e.^ f^set below datum 
level. I'his well was very carefttlly built with wedge-shaped bricks measuring 1 2 inches long by 
2^5 indies thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3-75 inches wide at the other. Its diameter 
is 3 ft. 1 in. and the top of the ilcenlng is on the same level as the paving around It* 

In the direct near the N.W. corner of the block a small semk-pit of the Late Soak-pit. 

Period received the water from a small drain running down the middle of a narrow lane that 
bounds Block 5 on the w^citem side. This lane does not seem to have exifted in the 
Intermediate Period : b^ond it are the remains of what seems to have been a house of the 
Late Period (Block S) of which nothing remains but the foundations; all the doorways have 
long since disappeared. 

* The bfieb whkh now Form the top of the krge umk-pit are o-j feel below fktiuiij, und tbe of the gtaund 

neir the fop of the s^oire frbl-pit h i '4 Feet bdow d^tiiia. 

* The kvd pf the highd^ part oFlti wall ti 0-4 feet above datiini^ and the fbodiag h *-9 feet bekw tJiat level. 
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BUcJi S (PL LXXI, a) 

Block 6, which comprises the retmins of two houses* is si lusted at a higher level. Hence 
(he I .ate Period walls arc better preserved, although not all (he doorways have survived. 
In Room i there are the remaitis of 3 stairway, i ft. j in. wide, set in the thickness of the 
wall. Its treads arc i foot high and 6*5 Inches wide, and the Stairway is now 4-6 feet high.* 
The southem and ea^cm walls of this bJock appear to be entirely of the Intermediate Period, 
as also the short piece of walling between Chambers 2 and 4 and the greater part of the walls 
of Room 5. 


B/ock 7 

Block 7 appears to be a single house, but ouly the foundations of the walls of the Late 
Period now remain, and those of the Intermediate Period were similarly denuded when the later 
building took place. For this reason, In cotijunftton with the absence of doorways, the 
arrangement of the rooms is difiicuk to ascertain. The entrance nmfi have been cither from 
the Afreet on the north or, more likely, from the narrow lane on the eaif. This house was 
drained by means of a vertical chute in its northern wall, measuring 1 ft. t in. wide and 
2 ft. 7 in. deep, which communicated with a soak-pit in the ^reet, whose dimensions are 
2 ft. ^ in. by 1 ft. 1 in. by i ft. 8 in. deep.® 

Room t, which is 17ft. 8 in. long, is Intere^fing in that, intend of there being 
the usual mud-filling to support the later building that once exited above, the filling was of 
waste material from a brick-kiln. It will be remembered that similar material was found 
beneath some of the walls sn Sedbon B.> 

To the south of Chamber 2 there is a curious apartment of the Intermediate Period, 
measuring C feet by 3 ft, 6 in. No less than three footings can be traced on all sides except 
the north, each of which averages 5 Inches wide. They can hardly belong to different 
periods, as the heights between them are so Inconsiderable ; they probably represent two 
alterations in the thickness of the wall made for economy's sake. The outside walls of Block 7 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All that remains of the Late Period is the partition 
walls in Chamber 3 and some indefinite masonry in the interior of Chamber 2, together with 
the thin wall that reSTs on the southern wall of Chamber t. 


B/ork S (Pis. LXIX, LXXI, <f, and LXXII, b and i) 

rhis block is very contplex and mu^ represent a group of several houses. As tnofi of 
the doorways that once gave access to the rooms are misging, it is difficult to divide the block 
up into its various components, especially as the walls are of much the same thickness. 

This quarter was probably entered from the narrow lane along its eaflern side 
(PI, LXXII, though it is probable that lurthcr excavation will reveal another street to the 
south, which is tentatively so marked on the plan. 


> Its apperoioa trod b 9*4 aiove dunim. * The top of this pit lie* 1-4 fe«t beW datura kwl. 

* fbe ItMiBdiitioa! of a later wall itut jt^ on uuMyjty of the tnlerracdlaie P'eriod mi the aoutlicra tiilt of tliU 
chamber lie 0*4 feet bekw datum. 
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A carefully built well on tbe northern side of the block is lined with wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring ti inches long by 2 25 inches thick by ^ inches wide at one end and 3 inches at 
the other. This well belongs to the Intermediate Period, but its keening was heightened in 
later times with bricks of ordinary shape.^ In order to accommodate this well, a portion 
of an earlier wall to the eaft of it was incorporated into its ^teening, with the result that it is some¬ 
what out of shape. The pavement surrounding it and the low thin walls in its vicinity 
belong to the Late Period. 

Chamber y fPL LXXI, hx PI. LXXll, ) seems to hai'e been of considerable importance 
in the Intermediate Period, as St has two re^ngular piers, each j ft. 5 in. by t ft. to in. in 
seflion and capable of holding up a very heavy roof. These piers now ^land 5 ft. 5 in. high.* 
Soon after it was built, the room seems to have been thought too large for its purpose, and 
it was subdivided by a partition wall, also belonging to the same period ; subsequently, 
it was ^11 further subdivided by walls of the Late Period, some of which ftill remain. 

Another interciling feature is a small bath in the eaftern part of the block (Chamber [), 
whose edging of brick ^till remains though the walls that once surrounded it have entirely 
disappeared. This bath, whose pavement slopes towards the caft, belongs to the Late 
Period.* 

The thinner walls of this block arc all of the Late Period ; as, for example, the interior 
walls that make up Chambers i, 2, 3,9, 10, and it. A little Late walling is scattered about 
Chambers 4, 5, 7, and 8, but the amount is negligible. In Chamber 14 a hoard of copper and 
bronze implements was found at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. The Implements arc 
illuitrated in Pis. CXXXVI, i and 4 ; CXXXIX, 10 and 1 1 ; CXL, 1 1 ; CXLl, 4 ; and 
CXLIl, 5. 


Bkck 9 (PL I.XX1I, b) 

This block is composed of several houses of the Late Period, and further excavation 
has yet to be done to ascertain its ea^lern limit. The houses here could have been entered 
from three sides of the block, and It is possible that there wag also a lane on its eaitlern side. 
The only doorways that remain arc in the little group of rooms to the south of the block, 
where the ground is a little higher and the walling better preserved. There are indications 
that earlier W'alls lie beneath these Late Period houses, but the later walls above do not 
entirely coincide with them.* 


South-Eastern ani> Southern Portions (Pis. LXII, LXXI, <t and and LXXll 

A considerable space of ground was excavated by Mr. Dikshit to the south-enil and 
south of the blocks juft describe, though much ftill remains to be done. It should be noted 
that a long trench that runs weft ward from Block 1 r was made in order to teft the ground; 
the remains of buildings found in it are, therefore, by no means completely cleared. This 
ground rises appreciably from the level of the reft of Seftion C and we find that the doorways 
of the houses, moft of which are of the Late Period, are more or less well preserved. 

^ Its top if now i-l feet Maw dahini. 

* Their topi reach tic Icrel of fed below d^tuni. 

* !tj paTement is 2^9 fed bcltrw daimn. To be wn in fbrcgrcund of?!, LXXll, i and r* 

* The jiTcraff level of tlrc fhufitlfltiom oF these Ltic Ferfod woEi ii ^ feel below datam. The N.W. corner of the 
Block is 3-1 feet beW dntnni. The S.W, comer h 0^+ feet above dttum^ 
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Bhik 10 (PIb. LXII, LXXI, w and i, and LXXIl, r) 

This block, which is separated from Blocks 8 and 9 to the north by a narrow lane^ appears 
to be made up of four houses, mo^l of which arc of the Late Period, with foundations resting 
mainly on debris and broken brick. The houses on the southern side of the block muA have 
been entered on the cait and we^, where further excavation is required; for there is no evidence 
of the exiilence of a street along their southern frontages. 

The region marked il and 13 in the N.W. comer appears to have been 
originally a large apartment which was afterwards subdivided by means of partition wails, 
in the centre is a brick column, ± feet square, of Intermediate date, ^fanditig only i ft. 4 in. 
high.* This column is engaged on both sides by a partition wall, and, judging from the 
good quality of the masonry, it muiV have been intended to support a fairly heavy roof. In 
the same apartment and slightly to the we^ of it there is a well, j ft, 9 in, in 
diameter, including the keening. It is capped by a peculiar conflruftton, t ft, 9 in, square 
(PI. LXXi!, a feature not observixi before at Mohenjo^laro.* This cap, which is roughly 
built, is 2 feel high and is 1 Jtc Period work, 'I'he round portion of the well below dates from 
the Intermediate and perhaps also the Early Period. The bricks used for the square cap 
are of two sizes, la by 6-75 by 3 25 inches and 11*25 by 5-25 by 3 inches, a ctrcumibince 
which shows that odd material was procured from elsewhere. The round part of the keening 
is well built, but as it is partly hidden by the capping above, the sizes of Us bricks could not 
be ascertained. 

Another well in the house, forming the N.E. comer of the block, i.c., in 
Chamber 3, measures 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter } it is conitrufted of wedge^haped bricks of 
two sizes, of which the smaller measures g-j inches in length and 2*25 inches thick 
by 5*25 inches wide at one end and 3 25 inches wide at the other. The wider end of the brick 
is very carefully curved, a refinement not always present in wedge-shaped bricks. The larger 
sized brick measures 11*5 inches long by 2-25 inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 
3'5 inches wide at the other. It is difficult to decide whether the present top of this wdl 
belongs to the Late or Intermediate Periods,* 

The pavement of the adjacent room (No. 2) is exceptionally well preserved ; it was 
coniftrufted of specially made bricks laid flatwise. The average level of this pavement is 
3-9 feet below datum and the average height of the walls that surround it 2 ft. 9 in. These levels 
show how very low this portion of the mound is, as compared with the other parts described. 

In the S.W. corner of the large room (8) of (he neighbouring house to the south, 
six treads ilill remain of a well-preserved ^aircase, 3 ft. 3 in. wide. These treads arc i ft. i in, 
high by inches wide, and the stairway now ilands 5 ft. 9 in. high.* Excavation was carried 
considerably below the foundations of mo^t of the walls of this room, but little walling of the 
Intermediate Period was found, though it is certain that there muil be some below. The 
walls of the Late Period rciled mainly on mud-filling mixed with a considerable amount 
of broken brick. 

Chambers 7 8 evidently once formed one apartment, measuring 16 ft. 9 in. 

by 13 ft. 5 in., but it was subsequently divided up by thin partition walls, 

^ Iti top h 1 feet mbove 

■ Tlic top of tliii copplDg h 47 fctE JiUUiL, 

* Iti ptirAcct copmg tsily rei^chni the kvcj af 1 tool bdaiv dAtooi. 

* The top tread b j"6 f«t abov^ datuni,. 
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What seems to have been a house in the S.W. corner of the block is fairly well 
defined, but owing to denudation all the doorway's have disappeared and what we see on the 
plan arc merely foundation walls. 

Fra^ically the whole of this block dates from the Late Period. Towards the north, 
however, the later walls peter out and the group of chambers marked i, 2, 3, 4, 13, 14, 

and 15 tonsils mainly of walling of the Intermediate Period, overlaid here and there by the 
remains of later walls that once iitood upon them. 


BUck II (Pis. LXXl, «i, and LXXIII, r and d) 

There seem to be four or five houses in this block dating from the Late Period, except 
for two thick walls, one running N.-S. and dividing the block into two portions and the other 
parting from this wall at its southern end and proceeding eastwards, where it forms the 
northern side of the ilrect at the south of the block. Three of these houses were entered 
from a narrow lane running roughly N.—S. from the wide ftrect on the south. The northern 
part of the block is very dilapidated, but further south there is a rise in level and the walling 
is much better preserved. 

The outside of the wc^lern wall of Chamber 26 is decorated in the way that is so common 
in the Late Period (PI, LXXVII, 1) ; in alternate courses four bricks arc laid on edge showing 
their heads, followed by a brick laid on etJge showing its face, then four more bricks showing 
their heads, and so on. The courses between are simple rows of stretchers. 

The middle house which occupies the corner where the two directs meet is quite 
comprehensible. The lower parts of its outer walls belong to the Intermediate Period, and they 
were heightened in the I.atc Period to bring them into use for the new house ; the additions 
arc noticeably better and more regularly built than is usual in this period. In correibicss 
of alignment and the careful way in which the bricks are laid, this later masonry resembles 
Intermediate work rather than that of the Late Period to which it undoubtedly belongs. 

The house next door on the tail appears to be a kind of annexe, for the pavement round 
a well (PI. LXXIII, k) in Room 6 rcils on the thick Intermediate wall that separates the 
two houses. The well is 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter and is con^lruiled of wedge-shaped bricks 
measuring 10-25 inches long by 1-25 inches thick by 5 inches wide at one end, and 3-25 inches 
at the other. The wider end of each brick is curved.^ This well was cleared to below water- 
level, which in March, 1927, was 2i ft. 10 in. below the coping.* 

The carefully laid pavement around the well slopes slightly to the S.E. corner. Its 
bricks, which are laid fiatwisc, measure 11 by 6 by 2-25 inches, and their upper surfaces are 
coated with a thick dark red deposit. The well and the surrounding pavement probably 
belong to the Intermediate Period. All the upper walls of Room 6 have disappeared with 
the exception of a portion on the south, which now Elands some 17 inches high. 


^he Latte (PI. LXXIII, c and d) 

The lane along the south of Block 11 b 5 ft. 10 in. wide. Throughout its length 
two dimns run side by side, one at a slightly higher level than the other. The higher one 
which is on the northern side of the lane is unusually well laid ; the bricks which measure 11-25 
by 5-75 by 2-5 inches, an unusually largc-slied brick fora drain, were evidently made especially 

^ As WTtre tli'C brkis of tiie wdl m Bl«:k to* Cktmbep |- 

® This wdl, whose coping ii 162*7 Above man h« been Jcleded w the dutum fcs'ci for the whole of 

the JDK Aren referred to bi thk report. 


InteirrnetliAte 

mrnMnrf* 


UatuuaJ 
arruiffemenl of 
hwitkw* 


Annexe. 


Depetit Ob floor 
rouiul welL 


Ptbin nude of 
l«r]^e biido* 
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for it. Large bricks such as these, with plane side« were doubtless necessity in order to avoid 
leakage as much as posstbie. This drain, whose sides are one brick thick, measures 8-7^ 
inches wide by i ft. 1-2 j’ in. deep, and it was covered by bricks laid either on edge or flat. 
It slopes to the ea^ with a drop of 1 ft. 10 in. in 4.0 feet.^ 

The drain on the southern side of the lane is neither so wclL-built nor so well-preserved. 
Its channel, whose sides are only half a brick in thickness, is 6-5 inches wide by i foot deep. 
There is a difference of some 5 inches between the levels of the two drains. 

On both sides of this lane the walls are quite imposing, chiefly owing to the faA that 
their foundations were laid bare when the surface of the lane was removed to uncover the two 
drains. Four water-chutes in the thickness of the wall on the northern side of the lane are of 
great tntercif. One of them is 2 ft. l in. wide and is very elaborate (Pis, LKXIlI, c; LXXV, a ; 
and LXXVII, 10). The remainder are simpler in conftrufHon, being merely apertures in 
the wall, the larged of which measures 6-5 Inches in width by J ft. 2 in. high (PI. LXXV, If), 
These chutes all communicate with the drain on the northern side of the lane. 

The lower portions of both walls of this lane date from the Intermediate Period; they are 
overlaid in parts by wailing of the I^ate Period, which is especially conspicuous on the 
northern side.* 

Block 12 

This block is mainly composed of masonry of the Intermediate Period and the thickness 
of the walls is noteworthy. Pra^cally all the Late Period buildings that once fiood here have 
been destroyed, the sole remaining ev'idence of their former essence being fragments of 
pavement here and there, and the remains of drains. This portion of the site needs further 
examination, for the mud-hUing which was used for the foundations of the buildings of the 
later period has yet to be removed. The top of the higheil part of the masonry of the 
Intermediate Period is only 0'3 feet above datum. 

Bhii 13 

This block appears to be the remains of a single large house, and its thin walls together 
with the Style of masonry show it to date from the Late Period. This house was only partially 
cleared to teil the ground ; it is hoped to complete its excavation shortly. 

Block 14 

Judging from its thick walls thi.s appears to be quite an important building. It consi^^ 
mainly of Late masonry renting on walls of the Intermediate Period, On the north of the 
block is a group of walls of the Late Period that appear to have no sub^lruf^ures. 

Blocks 15 and 16 

Both these blocks consi^ of later walls that rcil upon masonry of the Intermediate Period, 
but as yet not sulHcient clearance has been done to allow of a useful descripdon being given. 
It was at the eailern end of Block i 6 that Mr. Dikshit found a treasure trove in the shape 
of gold and silver ornaments hidden in a small silver vase (Pi. CXLVIII, a and h). The 
vase (DK 13+^) 3 below the surfree of the ground in Chamber a, Block t 6 , which on 

the plan Is marked by a cross in its S,W. corner. . 4 .nd as the walls of this room belong to 
the I .ate Period, it is clear that the vase and jewellery belong to that period too.* 

' Opposite to ike wcE in Block i ip tke bfije of tb.e firain ii 6 feet below Hanirri Jt bclmgi to tkc Intrfinediile Period. 

* bwc of the Lfttc and tkc top of tiit Intcmiedjate Period ttuwRizy a 1-4 feet below dntuiii. 

* For Mtk iccDunt of ihil jewellery, mx Ch. XXVL 
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Section K (Pis, LXIV and LXXIV, a and 

SefKon E consists of a long narrow trial trench running E.—W.*starting from the we^lern Building of 
side of the DK Area. At the weilern end of this trench a ver^- curious sirufturc was found uniwuaJ deiign. 
bj’ Mr. Dikshit. On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the mo£t prominent feature 
is a large central courtjard, soniewhat out of the square, which measures 6o ft. 6 in. long 
E.-W, by 47 ft. 4 in. wide N.-S. This court, which belongs to the Intermediate Period, is 
lined throughout with bricks, measuring i i-yj by 5*5 by 2*25 inches, laid on their longer 
edges and showing their flats. In many places four courses of this &dng ilill remain. A 
recess or niche in the S.E. corner of the court measures B ft, 9 E.—W. by 5 feet N.—S. 

On the northern and eastern sides of the court the brick lining is contiguous with a solid 
brick wall, but on the greater part of the southern and weftern sides there is a space, 3 ® iti. 

wide, filled in with sun-dried brick, between the lining and the wall of the court. 

In the whole courtyard, when discovered, was completely filled with sun-dried Trial'thaft. 
brick * ; and in order to te^l the depth of this filling a shaft was cut by Mr. Dikshit in the 
middle of the court, whereby its depth was found to be 13 ft. 4 in. There was no sign of 
a pavement at the Iwttom. This shaft can he seen in both photographs in PI. LXXIV. 

Wc have not yet ascertained how far the burnt brick lining of the courtyard goes down 
beyond the sun-dri»i bnek filling, i.e,, below floor-level ; but from the thinness of this lining 
there is reason ro think that it does not descend very far. 

On the southern side of the court there is a well of the Intermediate Period, 3 ft. 9 in. Wdli. 
in diameter, in the thickness of the wall. It has been cleared down to water-level, which 
at the end of March, 1927, was 22 ft, 9 in. below the coping of the well, itself 163*2 feet 
above mean sea-level. The iteening is built of wedge-shapod bricks that measure ii*75 
inches long by 2 J inches thick by 6 inches wide at one end and 3*5 inches at the other. 

Farther to the weil and quite outside the court there is another well, 3 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter, lined with wedge-shaped bricks, which arc 11*5 inches long by 2*5 inches thick 
by f-5 inches wide at one end and 4*5' inches at the other. This also dates from the 
Intermediate Period and is built in the thickness of a wall. 

Immediately to the eaft of this latter well an elaborate drain runs from north to south ; Culvert, 
its channel, which measures i ft. 1 in. wide by i foot deep, runs along the bottom of a larger 
culvert, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, parts of whose walk itill stand over 5 ft. 6 in, high. The southern 
end of this culvert opens into a large soak-pit, which has not yet been cleared. 

Rather more than halfway along the culvert, northwards from the well, there is a water- Water-chola. 
chute, 11 inches wide, in the thickness of the wall on the eaft. The base of the 
chute immediately above the drain is set at an angle of 45 degrees. 

This chute served to drain a series of chambers which seem to me to be of slightly later 
date than the masonry of the great court. As there are no signs of doorways, the walls as 
they now ftand muil he regarded as merely the foundations of chambers which have been 
weathered away,* 

At the S.E, corner of the building there is yet another well, 2 ft, to in. in 
diameter, lined with bricks that measure ii inches long by 2 f inches thick by 5*5 inches 


• The bricks aiwime M-S; by 7’5 by 3-45 insJiei, 

* It if pwtiblc, afewirH, tiul denudstioc Jiu lowered the court ctHuidmbty, tod iKti tbew duntbers were built 

At ih^ tiituc m tBe comt wu EUed up with sun-dried brkk. 
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wide at one end and 4 inches at the other. This well, which also belongs to the 
Intermediate Period, was enclosed at a later period by a chamber which appears to have 
been entered at its N,E, comer. 

There is a conaidCTable amount of more or less well-preserved brickwork on the ea^em 
side of the court, of which little more than the lower courses remain ; unfortunately, only 
one doorway has survived. This brickwork I regard as dating from the Late Period. On 
the southern side of the court also there are a few thin walls of the Late Period. 

This building appears to me to approximate more closely to our idea of a temple than 
any building yet excavated at Mohenjo^aro. The three wells, which af« almost in a ^raight 
line, probably provided water for ablutions in the temple piecinfts. Not many antiquities 
were found within this complex beyond a few baked pottery figurines in the chambers on 
the south of the courtyard. It is unfortunate that so much damage has been done to this 
Arufhire by weather and the depredations of brick-robbers, The only aftual doorway that 
has survived is on the eastern side of the building. 

At the point M, about halfway along Trench E to the cast, Mr, Dikshit partially 
excavated two important buildings which seem to be large houses (PI, LXV). They arc 
separated by a lane a little over 6 feet wide, on either side of which the walls arc slightly 
battered. In these walls two periods can be detefted, the lower masonry clearly belonging 
to the Intermediate Period, whereas above is brickwork of the Late Period.* Built up against 
the eailcrn wall of the street immediately below the masonry of the Late Period are the remains 
of what seems to have been a buttress. To the north of this there is a soak-pit measuring 
6 ft. 8 in. long by i ft. 10*5 m. wide and a ft. 6 in. deep.* This pit also belongs to the 
I.ate Period ; the foundations of a wall of that period are ju^ above It. 

Unfortunately, in both the houses only the foundations of the walls of the two periods 
remain, and we are, therefore, not able to determine the positions of the doorways. Like 
many of the buildings in the DK Area and elsewhere, these houses were built on artificial 
platforms. The doorways of buildings of a yet earlier period, as yet unexcavated, were 
blocked up, the walls raised, and the cells so formed filled in with day, mofHy in the form of 
unburnt brick, to make a subiUntial platform for a building above. This building 
subsequently disappeared with the exception of its high clay-filled platform, which was again 
built upon in the Late Period, These iatcit houses were in their turn dciltoycd to the levels 
of their foundations. By remodrig the later itruftures and the clay filling in the unexcavated 
buildings bdow them, we should probably find the doorways of the original houses, with which 
perhaps those of the Intermediate and Late Period in turn corresponded. 

Judging from the thickness of its walls, House I must have been of considcmblc 
importance. Room i is a lat^c apartment, but somewhat complicated by additional 
conskufHons. On its weilern side is a wall of the Late Period, some 18 inches thick and 
now about 3 ft. 6 in. high, which rcils on mud-fiJling.* 

The two piers in this chamber belong to the Intermediate Period. Each measures 
2 ft, ir'5 in. wide by an average of 3 ft. 9-5 in. thick,* In the N.E. corner of the 
apartment U a niche measuring 4 ft. 6 in. wide and i ft. 5 in. deep ; its sill is 6 ft. 6 in. above 
datum and it certainly never served as a doorway. 

In the N.W. C(^er of this chamber Mr. Dikshit found the hoard of jewellery 
(DK 2044, e) that Is Uluftrated in PI. CLI, ^ ; it was contained in the large copper vessel 


* The bwe «f die npper wall 00 ihe c*ilem aide ef the ftrwt ii 6-5 feet above 

* tti tfip li 6-5 ftei abare datiuc, 

* ilB fimndidoai ipe ii*i f«l above dutum. 


* Their top* ajr rr^ feet above datum. 
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pidhired in PI, CXLI, 12. and PL CXL^ 18. This hf at a depth of 4 feet below the 
surface, and it can, therefore, be safely dated as belonging to the Late Period.^ 

The well to the north of and outside this house has a square coping with an Well with 
inside measurentent of 33 by 33 inches. This coping is one brick thick and ^ands 2 ft. 3 in. square coplnf. 
high.* Below it, the well is round and measures 33 inches in diameter. The upper part 
of the rounded portion of the well was built against a wall of the Intermediate Period, with the 
result that it is slightly flattened on one side. It will he remembered that there is a similar 
square coping on the top of a well in Seflion C, Block to. 

House ii, ferther ea£l, mu^ also have been an important one, but It has no doorways 
save a blockecLup one, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, in the southern wall of Chamber 8. Possibly this 
particular wall was a considerable height when the ruins of the building were re-udlized. 

There also appears to have been a passage (No. 9), 3 ft, a in. in width, leading from Chamber 5 
to Chamber i2 of the original building. The northern end of this passage is now blocked 
up ; nor is any doorway from it through the northern wall of Chamber 12 now traceable. 

Chambers 4, 6, and to are now merely cells like all the reil of the rooms. Their walls Cdla to cootaio 
average 4 ft. 7 in. high from the foundations, and the rough and uneven masonry on the naud filling, 
inside of the walls was formerly concealed by the mud-filling.* The little group of walls 
agaiofk the northern side of this building belongs to the l^tc Period ; they average a little 
over 3 feet high and their foundations ftand 10-2 feet above datum. 


LIST OF AKTiQUmES 

Owing to the very large number of the objefts found in the DK Area, a li^ of the more 
important ones is append^ below, arranged according to the SefUons in which they were 
found. The field number of the obje^ is given firft, followed by the plate number, its depth 
below the surface of the ground, and laitly, the number of the room in which it was unearthed. 


SicTioti A 

BUfi I, 

Fragment of fbcnce ve»el (A 1 iq. PL CLTX, 4} J ft. ; Ewjn 13). 
StrfU itltetiM B/eeii 3 dW J, 

Potto/ vessel {A 67, PI. LXXXl, 13 ; 6 ftj. 

Seal (A 274, No, 133 i 1 ft.). 

B/tri 4. 

Seal (A T4S, Nos. 435 and 440 \ f A 3 k. i Baam 33). 


SsenoK B 


a/«i I. 

Pottery uilnul nuuk (DK 23S0. FL XCVl, 61 3 ft. i Room a). 
Pardon of female fignre (DK 23SJ, PI. XCV, 7 ; 2 A; Room 2). 
Seal (DK 2651, No. 554; a A i Room 2), 

Wei^ (DK 3079, PL CXXX> 36 ; l A 9 in.; Room 2}, 

SbeO cap (DK 3937, PJ, CLVI, 17 j 1A; Room 3). 

Shell cap (DK 2899, PL CLVl, 17 t 3 A t Roam 3), 

Sheli cap (DK 29911 PL CLVl, 161 i A 6 in.; Room 3). 

Two alabailer dbhfis (DK 2798, PL CJ, 54 *ad 3$ i 3 A; Room 3)> 
Bead (DK 1999, PL CXLVI, 33 Room 3). 

Shell cap (DK 3114, PL CLVl, 18; t ft. 6 in.; Room 5). 

Seal (DK 2797, No. 323 i 3 A i Roam 8), 

Seal (DK 28^, No. 35$ r 3 A1 Roam to). 


t See Qiap. XXVJ for a deacrtptioc of Uiii jeweUciy, 

* The topr af these walk average I 2 -j Aet above datnm. 


* The coping ia 13-84 feet above datodi. 
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Ar/ivm B/vih i aaJ a* 

SbdJ wlMy (DK a55&* PJ. CLV, aS t 3 ft.). 

Firagment of faknce pJique (DK aj^a, PI CLVII* 37; | fL). 

Inicdbed ivor7 iixi (DK 1666^ PL CXIV^ 5j* i 4 
Trtgfiwiit of fiiknce inliiy (BK 2691, ?L d-VIf, 16 j | li), 

Fwcnco tpindlc-whoTl (DK 294^^ PL CLVIL 40 j: j ft,), 

SaJ (DK 3054* No. 142 i I ft 6 in.). 

Shell bait (DK jaou PL CLtllp 5 1 4 It). 

Cano-flbap^ wcighi (DK JiJTi PL CLIV, 6^ 3 ft). 

B/ccA 1. 

Stitue (DK 1909* PL XCVin, l-+ ; 4 ft in, 5 Room l). 

Pottery mcuhl (DK 1924^ PL CXXXIIL 8 ; 4 iL i Room 1), 

Puence monkey (DX 2091^ FL XCYI^ 13 i Roam 1). 

Seal (DK aiao, No^ 87 ; 6 ft; Room i). 

Seel (DK 3179^ Ko. 1401 7fL| Room 3), 

Seal (C 3055^ No. 76 i 3 ft. 9 im ; Room north of No, 3), 

Pottety }aJ (DK 178a* PL LXXXll^ 9 ^ 5 ft j Room 4), 

Sell (DK 2340* No. 361 i 4 ft 6 b, ■, Room we^ of No* 4), 

Mice-heod (DK 28621 PL CXXXTVi aS i 4 ft; Room eail of No, 5), 

Set] (DK a f 30^ No. 75 ; 7 ft p Room 6). 

Knobbed jir (DK 1360^ FL LXXVIII* 16 i 61 t.; Roam of No. 6), 

SheB injiy (DK IMSr PL CLV^ 47 i 3 ft ^ Room 7). 

Sell (DK 2}9S» No, St j 6 ft ^ Room es^ of No. 7). 

Pin-head (DK 2546J FL CLVllL 91 6 ft 6 b,; Room ea^ of No. 7). 

Cover of box (DR 3002^ PL CLVO^ i j 1 j ft 6 b* s Room 9), 

Potteiy figure (DK 2014, PL XCV, 21 ^ 4 ft s Rjoam 10)* 

Bone fidi (DX 2736P PL CXXXIl, 32^ 6ftp Room 10), 

Scai (DK 24S4* No. 18; 3 ft. 6 b.; Ronm ii), 

BM I . 

Seal (DK 2485* No. 46 i 3 ft 6 in.; Room i r). 

Fragment of fiiicnce (DK ^172, FL CLVll, ir i 4 ft| Room 14)* 

Bronze ivork for inlay (DK laySp PL CKLIIL 9 ^ 4 ft, &b-; Room 14), 

Poncry figure (DK 2384. FL XCIVj 14 j 2 ft. 1 Room 15), 

SdJ (DK 1732^ No. 427 i 4fti Rocun i^). 

Pottery vessel (DK 3108^ PL LXXX, 3a i 3 ft. j Room if), 

Faleti£c gajikeiman (DK 2x69p PL CLVp 191 4ft-t R 4 XKn iB). 

Pottery cone (DK 3090P PL CXXXIV^ tj { 3 ft t oulnde S.E. comer of Block a). 
Cog-wheel bead (DK 1^46^ FL CXLVi 17 ; 6 ft. 6 in.). 

Animil maak (C 2739 p PL XCV| t ; 4 ft.). 

Sirr/l B/^ki 2 awJ 3 . 

Fignne of rbrncceroa (B 236^ PL XCVIL ^ t 4 ft-)- 
(B 290* Nol 452 I 3 ft.}. 

SeJ (B664«Na48Si € ft). 

Flbt ibire (B 72S, FL CXXXI, 18 p 6 ft.). 

Sed (B 73U No. 483), 

Sell (DK 297Zt No. 14$ 1 i ft 6 ht). 

Pottefy figure (DK 3158, FL XCVp 30 ^ r ft. 6 b.). 

BIi^A J. 

Pouery bad (DK 2505, PL XCV, 9 t 13 ft, 1 Street t),. 

Sell (DK 3204, No. 302 1 3 t m* f Street 1). 

Sal (DK 2294, Nop 273; |oft^ Stwet r). 

Sol (B 434, No. 1711 5 ft.; Stieei 1), 
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341* FL LXXIX^ 161 loft. ^ Foom 1), 

Shell inla/ (?) (B 4411 PL CLYT^ $ ; 4lt.; PjDoim 5). 

Siai (DK. 30^ No> f j ; 5^1 ii). 

Seal (B 183^ Na i Jj ; 4 ft ^ Rociin la). 

Pottery haam (DK 2644, PL LXXXII, 28 ■ j f1 1 Room la). 

Fnicnce inky (DK 2730^ Fh, CLV# 69^ CLVIL 31:4 ft. i Rmm it). 

Seal (B 58S* Nor 3J7T 8 ft. 6in*i Room 15). 

Seal (B 428, No. j §1 ; 8 ft-; Room 16). 

Seal (B ^3Bp No, 337 ; 8 It. Sim; Room 16). 

Sea] (B 594 p No. $24 \ 13 ft* i R. 16). 

Vmtry Boiioal (B iiSt PL XCVl, 9 s 9 ft. { Roam 17). 

Seal (B 426^ No. 941 S ft 1 Room 17). 

SeaJ (B 4261 No. i £ ft ^ Room 17)* 

Seal impreiiiDsi (B 4i6p FL CXVJ^ FJ. CXVIll^ 7 t S ft : Room 17)* 

SeaJ (B 608, No. 32B to jt, ; Roam 17)* 

Weight (DK 2235 i I ft 6 in. I Room 17). 

Fragment! of &ien« bor-cover (DK 2236^ PL CLVIl, 1; and 38 j 1 ft. ^6 in. ? Room 17), 
B/fteks j ifjr^ 4, 

Tall poncry jar (DX *764 p LXXXl^ ti i 6 ft). 

Seal(DK 2t47, No. 91 t 5 

4- 

SeaJ (DK 13981 N04 409 t jf^\ Rwtn i). 

Seal (DK isa i^ No. 101 ; 3 ft-; Roam we^ of No. r). 

Seal (DK £053^ No, 44 s l ft 6 in. ; Stroet eaft of Rooeq l)« 

Falenee gzmefiinaii (DK 211 Ji FL CLVt 14 ; 2 It ^ Roam wA of No. 1)* 

Seal (DK 1 8921 Nm 1331 3 ft; Street ea^ of Room |), 

Faience ve«el (DK 1933, FL Cl, 8 i 1 ft 1 Room nortli of No, 4)* 

Shell jar ftapper (DK 1602^ P], CLVI* 6 1 4 ft j Room 7). 

Seal (DK 1541» No. 74 ; 5 ft ; Room to). 

Seal (DK 1436, No, 407 ; 3 ft $ Roam 1 2)» 

Faience cover of boi (DK iS t Bp FL CLVllp 14 and 28; J it ■ Roam i s)* 

Seal (DK tQtj, No. 259 £ 5 fti Room eaft of No, 17), 

Seal Emproaion (DK T3231 FL CXVIr 27 ; 3 ft. i Room 18). 

Seal (DK 1298P No. fit r lurfiee ; Room 30)* 

Spherical weighl (DK 1265 \ m FL CXXXI, 60 and 6 j £ 2 ft £ Room 22)* 

4* 

Seal (DK 31 J7i No. 3394 3 ft. s we^l of Block 4). 

Sfnff/ £aff 4. 

SphertPil weight (DK to^i^ PJ. CXXXlp 60 and 61 ; 4 ft.). 

Sal (DK 3013„ No. $44 ? 4 ft-}^ 


SacTioN C 

B/tfci t. 

Sample of aakjit (DK $ flo ; 2 ft 6 Id* ^ Space aonth of Room 2), 

Flint core (DK 774, FL CXXXJ^ j j ; 4^1 Space 7). 

Seal (DK 797, No* 358 ; 6 in. | Roam to). 

Seal (DK 93 ]« No, 494 : 3 ft.; north of Block). 

Copper chisel (DK B96 { | ft. £ Tiorth of Block). 

R/dfi 3- 

Seal (C jioij Nn. 361 £ 4 ft.; Room 3). 

Seal (C 3t 35r Na (50 ; tJt4m.; Room j), 

PottErj' jail (C joo&Tp iDoSip Fl. LXXXIp j 1 and $2 ; 4 ft \ Roam wi^ of No. 4). 
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Comb (C 316^1 PJ. C\XXn, II; S ft.; Rioaiii j), 

Hwitllcd mp (C jt (A. PJ. LXXXIII, 37 ; 8 ft. 6 in.; Room s). 

Seal [C J070, No. 6a j 5 ft. [ Rooni 7), 

Fainted jar [f>£ 1117, PI. LXXXIII, 12; 7 ft.; Rflom 8), 

Ght ware (DK f j t E, PL LXXXIU, 30 ; 6 ft 9 to.; Rooni B), 
Ribbed jar (DK 1 lio, PL LXXX, 43 j 7 ft; Rooin 8). 

Pottery jar (DK lai], PL LXXXII, 8 ■ 6 ft. 9 in. \ ftemm 8), 
Spear-head (DK ! 240, PL CXXXV, 10 j 6 ft. 9 in. • Rkmh 8j. 
Pottery jar (DK 1243, Pi LXXXII, i; 6 ft. 9 in. j Room 8j. 

Gmy ware (DK ! 1+3*, PI. LXXXIII, 31; 6 ft 9 to. 1 Room 9). 
Bolton (DK i;o 6 , PL CLV, 7; S f'-! 9 )- 

Seal (DK 1342, No. Jio ; 8ft,; Roam 9). 

Seal (DK 15+3, No. 534; 8 ft, j Rocuo 9), 

Shell ganifiHiian (DK 1534, PI. CUll, jo i 8 ft. [ Room 9). 

Seal (DK 1638, Noi 439 ; 8 ft, j Room 9). 

Seal [DK 744, Ntt. 193 f 5 ft; Room 1 oj. 

Grey ware (DK 931, PL LXXXIII, 29 ; 3 ft i in. t Boom 10), 

Seal (C 3 1 58, No. 394 ; 6 ft. 6 in.; Cell in thkk Wflll notiJi of block). 
Fottcfy fipirine (C 3067, PI. XCV, 6; i ft.). 

Copper lahlet (DK 160*, PI. CXVIJ, ; ; S ft.). 

Stnrt Stiwtfw S/ocIi i 3. 

Seal (DK 33, No. 71; 1 ft. t i in.). 

Narrow-based bowl (DK 238. PL LXXXl, 31; i ft, 6 in.). 

BUfk 3. 

Seal (C 2693, No. 312 ; 2 ft.; Room i). 

Seal (C 290, No. 303 j 5 ft.; Room 3). 

Sea] (DK 188, No. 4j; 1 ft. Sin.; Court j). 

Seal (C 2382, Nov 321; 4ft; Chimhci inN.E, earner ot Cauit 'j!}^ 
Seal (DK 108 ; No. 49 ; i ft, 6 m.: Room 1 [), 

Seal (DK 91, No. 160; t ft 3 it; WdLchattiber eaft of No. 6). 

Strffi iiJtcrfew Jt/ceii 3 aaif j, 

(DK 160, No. *541 S ft-! tJrain on nonhem side of ffreei), 

Seal (DK 595, No. 492; 6 ft,). 

BUci 4. 

Seal (C 1037, Na 359 t 1 ft 6 In.). 

B/cck 5. 

Handled cup (C 10T9, PL LXXXIII, ar; 2 ft.; Room 4), 

Seal (C 2033, No, 189 ; 5 ft 3 in. j Room 6), 

Seal (C *823, No. 2B8 ; 4 ft.; Romn A). 

Shell inlay (C 2804, PL GLV, 63; 6 ft 6 in.). 

B/teJt 6. 

PaSence veJtcl (C 3063, PL Cl, 10; 1 ft ; Room i). 

Shell inlay (C 1909, PL CLV, 651 3ft.; Room a). 

Painted jar (DK 1293, PL LXXXIII, 9* 6 ft j Room 5). 

Seal (DK jjia, No. 2941 2 ft; Room 5), 

Seal (C 1803, No, 199 ; 2 ft Ain.; Rooin l). 

B/xi 7, 

Seal (C 1373, No. 270; 4ft.; Chamber south of Room 2). 
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B/kA S. 

Soil (DK No. 147 j 1 fr. 6 in.; Room i). 

Seal iicfTTcsaion (C 1x0^^ ?L CXVE, £; 3 It. ^ Room i), 

Sed (C 2896^ No. [ 4 fn ^ Room 1), 

Agate gameunan (DK 3C)46j VI, CLVp j2 x 1 ft | Rdoid nonth of Nol i), 

Sed (C aoi4t No. jor; ; ft. 3 in. i Room 3)* 

Sal (C 1072, No. 55S I 4 Fl ; Room. 2)4 

OFenDg<^tind (C 5 d 4€, PJ. LXXLX, 9; 3 ft. i Chamber SJB. of No. 4), 

Bone &Eh (C 2164, ?l CXXXll, 19 c 6 fl. x Room 5). 

Poitery wheel (DK 319^ PI. CLIIl, 34 t j ft* j Clumber norfb of No. 6). 

SeaJ (DK 426, No. 3501 1 ft. 4^ in^ i Roam 6). 

Sol (DK 9a;, No. 196 ; 1 fL ; RmMn6). 

Seal (DK 466 \ t Room 7)* 

Seal (C 3056* No. 423 t t A. 9 in^: Room 9)4 
Seal (C J073, No. 317; 4 A. I Rtyam 9)* 

Rattle (C 25671 FI. CLIHt f t i 13 ff I Room 9^ 

ScjlI (C 2077^ No. 556 I 5 ft- 6 b. ? Room to)* 

Seal (C 2394* No* 182 7 6 ft* 6 iti. { Room cail of Kol 10}* 

Hoard of cofpei and bnm?^ Impkinents and utenaiU (C 1978, PL CXXXVI, 1 and 4, PJ. CXXXIX, 10 
and IT, PI. CXL, n, PJ. CXLl, 4, PL CXLll* j; aft.; Room 14)* 

Fignrbc (C 2895, PL XCV, 101 A.)* 

Sfr/il Aefttr/fM 8 9* 

CrosB-flhaped orojimaat (DK 1695^ PI. CXLlHr 23 ; z ft.). 

Bfoci 9, 

Bronze needle (DK 430, PI, CXXXIE, 5 and PI. CXLIII, 36 t T A. 9in. ; Room 5). 

Sea] (DK jrj. No. 14 ; J ft 5 Room 9). 

Sal (DK 596* No. 108; 6 ft. ^ Room 9% 

Seal (DK 597t No. 449 ; 6 ft, t Rf^^ni 9)* 

SeaJ (C 3014, No* 190 x | A, ; Room 10). 

Seal (DK 209P No^ 3x6 \ 1 6 in.; Room To)» 

Grey wm (DK 129, PJ. LXXXIIK 37 t 4 ft. 2 in. x Room 11). 

Sol (DK No. J7 X I ft, i Space between Room? 11 and 1 5). 

Gmy ware (DK 215* PL LXXXIIJ. 4* i 4 J *4)- 

JUrv^ B/xii 9 aftd lO* 

Sal (C 2853, No. 344 s 4 A.). 

Seat (DK 92p No. 9$; i ft. 5 im}, 

B/orA fo* 

Sal (DK 962^ No* itj £ 3 ft. i Room 5)* 

Seal (C ^956^ No* 287 ; j ft* 6 in.; Room 6), 

Pottery toy (DK 1719^ Pi CLllEp 39 j 4 A.; oil DiTRoom 6)* 

SoJ (C 2767, No. 308 t Romn 8)* 

Seal (C3133P No. i8a; 6 ft, 1 Space iz). 

Seal (C 3ZOip No. 1971 3! ft. 9 ; Space 12)* 

Sul (DK 844 p Nch 49$ $ z A.; Room ij). 

Pendant (DK 947, PL CXLVII* 31; 1 A. | Room 13). 

SeaJ (DK iiff No* 539 ; 2 ft.; Chamber north oLNo. t6). 

Seal (DK 15281 No. 25 i 2 A, t Room ifl)* 

Seal (C 1891, No. 149 s 2 A, 6 k* i Room ti), 

Sal (C 656, No. 4501 4 A. 5 Uk Room eaU ^ Chamber ig). 

Stmt B/^i$ 6 to . 

Sol (DK 12^ No- 83 ; I ft,)* 
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B/mA It, 

Seal (C 435, No. 304! 4fl>S]R>i Rooiti t). 

Seal (C 6o6t No. ^301 4 ft. i Room l). 

Bulla (C 27SO, PL CXXXIIl, t i 3 ft.{ Rcwin i). 

FaJence gamMinaii (C 46) FI. CliJII, 4T i i ft, 6 ni, { Room 
Gameiman (C 79, PL CLV. 34 1 3 fL i Room £). 

Seal (C Ji, No, 39t F t ft, 6 in.; Room oaft of No, 6), 

Bobbin-fLapod potieij bead (C tOQp PI. CXLVli 461 4 fi^ i Rtx’tit coA of No. S), 

Copper pan (DK tSai, PL CXL, 10, PL CKLIT* lOt t ft, t Rotnn 25), 

Seal (C 1814, No. 398 i 9 ft,! Rdchh eaA of No. 2$), 

Flint boriiMhcr (C 18 Jj, PL CXXX, j61 ] ft, 9 in. { Roota oaft of No. 15). 

Seal (C ^54« No. 437 i 3 ft. 2 in.; Room 27), 

PottetT’ figarine {DK 485, PL XCVj J s T it, 9 in, j Conrt nortb of Room 27). 

Seal (C 1Na 4S7; j ft. £ In.; Coatt nortli of Ruom 27), 

Seal (C i 3 B 7 r No. 466 •, 1 ft, 6 in. { Room 29). 

Seal (C 189;, No, 9i 3 ft, ( NX conier of bi«li). 

Seal (C 27^1 No. 3S3 j 3 ft a in. I chamber weft of Room 16). 

Slmt Aiivtfn Bittki t( and 12, 

Seal (C 40, No. 4831: 2 ft}, 

Seal (C 104, No. 436} 3 ft 6 is,), 

Seal (C 206, No, 1651 f ft ^ It-)* 

Gr«7 wans {C 278, PL LXXXIIL 28; 6ft). 

Seal {C 437, No. JS* t S ft). 

Seal (C 310, No. 3S9 5 6 ft,). 

Handkd cup (C I 3 $ 4 > PL LXXXITI, ij t 9 ft)- 
Seal (C 2053^ No. 371 i 10 ft.). 

Block la. 

Ofiecisg-ftand (DK 1863, PL LXXIX, 12; 6ft; Room 4). 

Seal (C {863, No. 274 F $ ft; Rcmuu 4), 

Seal (C 2 i7j No. 418 ! 3 ft t south ofRoaia s). 

Seal (C 675. No. 36S F 4 ft. I Room 6), 

Seal (C tSi. No. 34 v a ft 6 in. j Room 8), 

Seal (C 2768» No, 77 f 7ft; Room B), 

Pottety gratiug (C 160, PL CXXXl, 431 4 ft. i Room 8). 

Biomtc and copper objefts (C 931 K. CXL, 7, Pi. CXU, 3 * PL CXLUI, T 5 and 1614 ft,; Room 9). 

Group of hrmiae objedti uid vcucls (C 100-1, PI. CXXXVlTi 7, FL CXXXVill, 8, PL CXL, 6, 13, and. 20, 

PL CXLt, 1, 2, and 10, FL CXLFV, 11 ; ft; Room 9). 

Seal (C 162, No. 268; 3 ft 6 tn. s Room 10). 

Seal (C 3291, No. 136 r ; ft, 6 in,; Room 11). 

Seal (C 3 33, No. 369; 4 ft. 6 b-1 Rootn I t), 

Broken ftience veud (C 364, pL Cl, 3; 4^-1 Room r t), 

^ (C 8to^ No. 1691 7 ft; Room ti), 

BoDd-ibiped vrdghl (C 313 • ft ft> > Room 14). 
pottery scalbg (C 69ft, PL CXVl, 7! 8 ft ( Rwm t 4 )- 
Pottery elephant (C ftyft, PL XCVl, to 1 7 ft* ■ Block tz). 

Black 13. 

Seal (DK 68t, No. 338; 2 ft 3 b. i fiorth of Block 13), 

Black 14. 

Pottery Sgiirbc (DK 1380, PL XCV, 18 s 3 ft; Ruaui j), 

Sal (DK 1319, No. 3 T 9 1 3 ft I Compkii north of Room 8), 
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^ta'm B/vh 14,t^p 
Ptittuy grating (DK t4Ax, Pi CXXXl, 46 1 j ft,)« 

B/otA ij. 

Po[tei7' jar (DK 1687, PI. l.XXXi tt i ^ ft. ; Rwii 4)- 
B/cfA 16. 

Silver vase (DK *341^ PL CXL^ 1, Pi CXLVlli 3 ft,; Room i)^ 

Jfldie bead (DK 1341, Pi CXLV^ j4 % 3 ft. ^ Rooin 3), 

Head qf tnoveable tty (DK aiaj, Pi CLUl, 39 ; 3 fL ; nsirth of Room 3), 

it/t^€k f6. 

Die (DK tioo^ Pi CLlli B [ 5 ft; Roam 4)^ 

Bronze work fur inky (DK ii79t PL CXLlllp [o| 7 ftp £ Room 4^ 

Die (DK X36a» PI. CLlli to t 1 ft; Room 4). 

Seal (DK 2363^ No. 4991 j fi t Room f). 

Pig'a bead (DK 11 53* PI. XCVT^ it t i R. 1 Room 9). 

Pemkot (DK 11^4* PL CXLYEIp yt y 1 ft.; Room 9), 

Head of figure (DK 11 89, Pi XCV^ 8 | 7 ft. i Room tl). 

Shell inky (DK I 3 t 9 f Pi CLV, 44 and 1 ft.; Room 14). 

Sicnojt D 

Trfrf/ Tmrri D. 

Seal (O 2tp No. 68 * t ft). 

Seal (D 90, No. 189 1 6 ft.), 

Seal (D T14, No. 41 s E 5 ft). 

Seal (D 150^ No. 416 1 1 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (D iBjt 40 | 5 ft. 6 m.). 

Seal (D 207, No. 424 ; 5 ft 3 k.). 

Seal (D io8r No, ^40 i ^ ft)« 

Seal (D 234, No. joo ; a ft. 9 in.). 

Seal (D 262, No, 403 i 3 ft,). 

Sad (D 163^ No. 474 i 4 ft). 

Storage jar (D 187* PL LXXXY, 6 i 4 ft,). 

Seal (D iSSj No« 411 y 4 ft. 6 in.). 

Seal (D 289^ No. 10$; 4 ft 3io.)H 
Seal (D Nd^ 4 ft ^m.). 

Seal (D 349, No. 519; a ft:. 9 in,). 

Pottery raip (D 368, Pi CXXXIU, 13 jo ft). 

Handled cup (D 383^ Pi LXXXlIlp 20 ; t ft 6 En.). 

Seal (D 39a* No. 353 j 3 ft). 

S «1 (D 417, No. 360 ; j ft). 

Anvil (1) (D 457^ Pi eXXX, 24 j ^ ft. 6 tn. ; wtA cod of treneb). 

Foitery jar (D 4581 PL LXXXi 32 s 5 ft. 6 in. i wed end of trencli). 

Seal (D No. 131 j ft 9 Ul). 

Bronze chisel (D 603^ PI. CXXXVi if; 4 ft ; weft end of Trench D] . 

Sea] (D 619, No. 233 ; 3 ft). 

OBerkg-ftand (D 622, Pi LXXlXj 10 j 3 ft 1 weft: end of Trench D). 

SfcnoM E 

Ifisvji^ TjTV^i E, 

Group of copper and bronze utendk, eic, (E 2044-^, PI. CXL. 4* 5, 9, 11* and iS^ Pi CXi.i, j, 6 , and n, 
FL CXLIL n 1^1 ind 7 ; 4 ft 1 Room 1). 

Seal (£ ] 58^* No. 79; 3 ft. i Roam nonh of No. 1). 
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Seal (E No, a0( j 5 H j Bmm 3)* 

Seal 396, No. JQ7 j 7 ft, j: Room 5). 

Seal (E T9T3> No. T98 ; 6 ft. 1 RiHjm 7, graap of walli north of Houx 1)^ 

^fmt Nausn J //_ 

Flint core (E 4 ft). 

Sod (£ 3t>J9^ No. 412; a ft,)^ 

Seal (£ iG86^ No. t 3 It.), 

Seal (£ 25381 No. 491 ^ 7 ft)fK 

H<mif IIj yVirari E* 

Seal (E 30c, Noh 290 f 6fi. t Room i). 

Seal (E 348^ No, 190 i 7 fL ; Room i). 

Copper ytaael (E FI. CXL. 19 i PI CXLII, 45 z ft. 6 in^; Room 6}* 
Copper bowl (E 189* PL CXLII;, 11; j fu 6 m,; Raom 6), 

Bton^ Eadt (E [90] PL CXL« 16 ^ Pi CXLtlp 6 ; a ft 6 in,; Room 6). 

Seal (E 1908k No. $271 f ft i Room 6). 

Seal (E 2006* No. 185 ; 2 ft 6iit ; Space of Room 6). 

Seal (£ 1B09, No. 160 ; 9 ft t Room 8), 

Seal (E 2o;3« No. 1701 5 ft 6 Let I Room ii). 

Seal (E 2484* No. 269 I 5 1 Room u). 

Seal (E 2484^;^ No. 1291 9 ft { Room 11), 

Seal (£ 1846* No. 336 ; Space eafk of House 11). 

fTjJ/j iTiIt fi/Hnse /. 

Seal (E 1989^ No. 91 j ; r ft. 6 in. i Room z), 

ai R'fMirw Mjtd TrtMcA E. 

Seal (E 1094, No. 267 \ 2 ft. 1 wellern iLde of emut). 

Seal (E 22 1 Jr No. J 87 ; 6 ft; soutliefn lidc of court). 

Seal (E 2475^ No. 439 j 9 ft 1 southem side ofeourT). 

Seal (E a 948^ No. 112 j S.E. carticx of builiiiiig). 

Seal (£ 2401^ No. $9 1 7 ft | drain oo weflem lide of buihimg). 

Fari&tj P^iawt tf Tri£ Trrmr 4 E. 

Seal (E 964 No. 176 ; 2 ft}^ 

Seal (E 1B7, No. 219 ; 4 ft 6 in,). 

Bronze vnsd (E i88, PL CXL, 8 and PL CXLL 9 i 1 fi.). 

Seal (E 230, No. 109 j t ft I im). 

Seal impreniot] (E 232, PL CXVI, 6 j 5 ft). 

Seal (E 250, No. 177 j 1 ft)* 

Seal (E 2^» No. 261 \ 9 ft 6 In*). 

Seal (E 297, No, 139 ; 6 ft 6iit). 

Painted }ar (E 413^ PL LXXXJU^ ii r 3 Ft 6 in,). 

Potter)- sealing (E 444, PL CXVt 301 3 fi.). 

Seal (E 470, No. llf | 3 ft). 

Seal (E 49tp No, 159; 4 ft, 6 k ). 

Seal (E 492, Net 916 ? j ft, 6 ia,), 

Potterj mask (E 517^ ?l XCV, j ; IJ ft)* 

Bone fifdi (E 6z8. PL CXXXIL 10; 6 ft)* 

Figure of mm fE 634, PL XCVIL 7 j 6 ft), 

Seal (E 653, No. zzoi 3 ft,), 

Stonge jar (E 671. PI. LXXXV, 7 ? 3 ft 6 iit), 

ScaI (E 8i9» No. 98^ 3 ft). 

Sc^ (E 845, No. 1461 ifi, 9 at)* 

Seal (E 894^ No. 491 r 2 ft 3 in.). 
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SmJ (E 904, No, 475; j ftj, 

Fotterji' puitk (E 958, PI. XCV, 1; 7 6in,). 

Poiwty mould (E 964. PL CXXXIIJ, 7 ; 9 ft.). 
Stal (E 97fiw No. 196: 7 a,). 

Sod (E 1007, No. 480 j 4 ft.). 

Sal (E looS, No. 186; 3 ft), 

Sal (E 1094, No. 119; 1 fc), 

Sol (E 1093, No. 438; ■ a). 

Seal (E [T34« No. aTj; 2 ft). 

Seal (E iiSi, No. 347; 4ft.), 

Ponay tolmg (E 1260, PL CXVI, ii). 

Seal (E ti6i, Nol 523), 

Seal (E 1277, No. 377: 5 ft.). 

(E 1 34 S» No, 78; j ft. 6 in.), 

Seal (E 1346. No. 3j4; 5^6 in,). 

Pin-hod (E 1348. ?J. CLVllI. 13 ; 3 ff. j in.). 
SoJ (E 1432, No. 384; r a 1 b,). 

Sol imprenion (E 1449, PI. CXVI, 19; to ft.). 
Pailc lealin^ (E 1450^ Pi. CXVI, 9 5 10 fg. 
Faicoa aealing (E 1451, PL CXTI, 24; 10 ft.), 
Pottefy baling (E 1317. FI, CXVI, 33 j 10 a). 
Sea] fE 1331, No. 17B1 4 ft.), 

Seal (E 1651, No. 5S2). 

Seal (E 1733, No. 512), 

Copper tiftbt (E 3313; jft.}. 

Sed impretRon (E 2300, PI. CXVI, 20, 3 ft.). 
Seal (E is<i5. No. 408; 2 a). 

Seal (E 3767, No. 134). 


TridJ Tnufi. 

Sal (F 30, Nol 4B4 i 4 ft). 

Seal (P 47 > No. 346 ; I a 6 Fil). 
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ARCHITECTURE AND MASONRY 




I T has been found impossible as yet to determine the date of any particular period 
on the Mohenjo-daro site by the sixe of the bricks employed. Even in the same 
wall the bricks vary considerably in si/c ; for instance, in the piers of the great hall 
in L Area three sizes arc found: 11 by S'S 5*75 S S ^Y}’S i 

11-75 by f-25 by 2-5 inches. Further complications are introduced by bricks from earlier 
buildings being re-used in the Intermediate and Late Periods. Well-burnt bricks^ and those 
of Mohenjo-daro are of excellent quailtj', are praflically indefiruf^ble and can be used over 
and over again, provided that a moderate amount of care is taken in removing them from the 
old walls. Although, however, the sizes of the bricks tell us nothing, and it is praftically 
impossible to di^nguish between the brickwork of the Early and Intermediate Periods, 
the brickwork of the Late Period is as a rule quite unmistakable. Owing to carelessness 
in laying, broken perpends arc common, and horizontal as well as vertical joints are frequently 
an inch wide. In the interiors of the thicker walls the bricks are often laid anyhow between 
faces of more careful work. It is evident that the bricklayer’s art deteriorated remarlGably 
in the Late Period, but for what reason it is difficult to say with certainty. 

The majority of the rooms and bwldings at Mohenjo-daro are out of truth in the I.atc 
Period, and this feature is noticeable in even the largest buildings. This is at variance with 
the accuracy of the more important ancient buildings of Sumer, where attempts were 
successfully made to obtain a proper degree of squareness.' I purposely compsre 
Mohenjo-daro with some of the sites in Mesopotamia because of thdr proximity and also 
because definite connections between the two have been e^ablished. 

It is true that these connections, some of which are very close, show trade relations at lea^ 
with Mesopotamia, but there are great differences in the architeflure of the two countries. 
The chief one is the general lack of any decoration in the buildings of Mohenjo-daro, 
such as ornamental buttresses or Pepped recessing.* The walls of Mohenjo-daro are 
severely plain, and the interior of the buildings shows the same lack of decoration .as the 
outside, even in the more important buildings. With but one or two exceptions no attempt 
seems to have been made to planter the walls, and they were left ju^t bare brick.* 
Mr, Hargreaves, in his excavation of a portion of HR Area, found that in certain walls in 

* See* however, Mr. Mjic:!kR7^i reiniirk» on the Grett Eathi p. 151 jjyrprrf,"[JLD,] 

* It tB to be Dotedt howtJSTfi ibil there tre majiy exunple^ of recessed penciling of mtejior walls, «jch la that Illustra ted 
in n. LXIIIi rf.—[E d.] 

^ Such patches of plaAcr u bivc been piexTv^ (there are others braidcfl those quoted by Mr. MAekav) oie of daf 
and thev have ody bccu pitswcd beau w the clay was conTerted into terra-cottn by inridefital Cky placket not 

so bmt would have been disajpated by moaJhirf, Preebcly the same phenomenots is observabid la the: Buddhii^ 
mMLafleriM of Tixila. h k lilely, therefore^ thii the iise of iv*s wider rHin Mr, Mactay^i observation 
implio. See p- iB.—[Eo.l 
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House 8 the bncks were laid in gypsurn plariler, instead of the usual mud** Passage 17 
of Ho^e 3^ Block 2, of the HR Arca^ was fouod iti some places to have been coated with 
a reddish coloured planter, Ag^n, m Room j of House B, Block 3, of the HR Area, remams 
of mud planter were found which had apparently been burnt red. On thb coating ti^ces 
were found of a wash of a whidsh colour in several layers. 

As far as was possible, the houses and other bttildings of Mobenjo—daro and Harappa were 
aJign^ with the Greets, which ran almo^ due north and south, east and The main 

buildings are ail fairly correi^iy orientated with their sides towards the cardinal points, as 
w^as the case wdth the buildirigs of ancient Egypt^ At Mohenjo-daro the prevalent winds 
are from the north and south, and the mam Afreets may have been orientated in accordance 
with this fafl. In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the corners of the earlier sacred buildings 
were orientated to the cardinal points | and the same was true of moil of the ordinary hous^ 
also** This orientation of the temples was probably fixed by the requirements of religion ; 
and the houses and smaller buildings merely conformed to the rule in order to accommodate 
themselves to the positions of the larger buildings, which probably always occupied the same 
site, though repeatedly repaired and enlarged* 

In both ancient Babylonia and Egypt the true arch was known in very early times, but True ^db 
at Mohenjo-daro the corbelled arch alone was used,=> It is certain, I think, that, had there been unknown, 
a really close coimeflion between Sumer and the Indus Valley, the principle of the true arch 
would have been readily appreciated in the latter, especially as the people of Mohenjo-daro 
were familiar with the making of wedge-shaped bricks. In Mesopotamia this form of brick 
was also known and iLsed in building columns. 

V\e do not find the round column at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa* When columns Ahmicc of 
were required, which was but rarely, they were always made cither square or rectangular in rtrami coliuun. 
seihon,* The round column was well known in Sumer, and several examples were found 
in the “A palace at Kish, where, moreover, they were built of specially made voussoir-shaped 
bricks. Similar columns have been found at Telloh in Me^potamia and also in Elam,® 

That the people of Mohenjo-^aro were quite as capable as the early Sumerians of 
con^lru^Hng round columns is implied by the hCt that thc^' conilantly made wedge-shaped 
bricks for their wells and other circular conslrufHons. 

A {x>ssiblc reason for the ranty of the column at Mohenjo-daro, whether square or Rarity qf 
reftangular, was the ample supply of tall timber which permitted considerable spans to be oolunm. 

* Since Mackaj' wroie tEm I luve liid a fuftbet etamtiuitiori o( a large namber of fiiii 3 :Lir« inadc 1 ^ th.c 

CErini^t, Jo tvetj cox it hai been Ibuad that gypiitiii ttidrUr wm used in cmijtiafHatt with 
Ttitid. [ho.] T'hr gyi^ufti ii a gr^yuht ItansJncEiit subibtnix ^iiitc unlike iht apai^uc white pla^tr-likfi mortar Ibtind 
in Sumirr and Egypt 

" KoldeHi-By dg ni a thw. Tht evidence seemi clear, hcmevcr, that the tirger biij|ding$ in Sumer oriented 
with their cutnen tfrwaidi the eardmal pointiL The onentation of an incient sown dq>f!nEf ei| in a |;fea{ jtica^uie; on the 
orientaiian of the sacred buUdines within or adjicent tolL BaSy/^^ p, ^43, 

5 The true arch and the corbelled arch are freqnauJy found together in Msopmamia, The Latter form of arching : 
was especially favoured for !cFmb$, cvbu down to comparatively late dmea. Butb corbclkd and tnie arches were knowTi 
fn Sumer as early as j 100 i,c. voJ. viij. No. 4+ p. 4j4, 

* The square ones range in wie frotlJ I? to 54 inches \ the redangilUr onei areabo of turioui DKei: 45 by n mchei; 

60 by 40 inches ; 72 by 43 inches^ 

* M/jfT. D/A rff Pmr, t* vii, p. 49, fig. yi. Though round cdlumtu were employed in Sniuerian archite^urc at 

a very earJy date, and rtm made of nm-ilrlisil brick, for some iwom. not yet cTpLimod they do not kcid to have been 
pcFpular in the late periods. Nu round columns have yet been found at Babylon of earlier date than the Greek and 
Parthian perioeb. Koldcwey, at Baiyl&t^ p, 116. Wootley baa now found weU-buOt mod brkk columtii 

dating from thL Third Dynasty of Ur* Aaf/fififf'tfY J&tnfit/, voL x. pi. nrvij i. 


limntciD* 

cmpitvli^ 


Ski|M of brick- 
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covered without extra support, lu Sufuerj on the other handf timber was alwajfs scarce, and 
the palm was perhaps considered too valuable as a food-producer to be much used for builditig 
purposes* It was perhaps the palm-tree itself that gave the idea of the round column in 
Babylonia and other coiintrieSj for owtiig to the symmetry of its trunk this tree makes a very 
neat column** It is also likely that in ancient days the date-palm was as rare in Sind * and 
the Panjab" as it is tenday. 

That wood was sometimes used for columns seems to be proved by the finding of four 
limestone capiEals with a number ot ilooe rings in Sc^tion B, Block 2^ House 5, Room 49 
of the HR Area, Three of these capitals are illustrated in PL CXXX^ 2 it ^ 3 ^* 

The firit of these (HR 5939) stands 6-5 mches high. It has a vertical hole in its base, 
2 inches in diameter and about 3-5 inches deep. At right angles to this a dowebhole 
0^5 in, in diameter runs through the base of the capital* 

Nop 23 (HR 5935) is a similar objeil of about the same siM but slightly better finished. 
Like the firft, it has a rounded top and flat base, 6^9 inches in diameter; its dowel-hole is rather 
larger (0*55 in.) and better cut* 

No. 22 in PL eXXX ( 11 R 5934) is an entirely different type of capital* Two specimens 
of these were found, but as one was badly weathered the more perfeft one alone is illuaratcd* 
This measures 5 6 inches high and has a flat base and top, the former being 9 inches square 
and the latter 12 3 inches square. The base of the capital has carefully trimmed edges but 
towards the middle the work is rougher, showing that this part was intended to be hidden, 
cither on another ^lone or by the top of the column, which was, likely enough, tenoned to 
fit the hole in the itone; a vertical and wellHirilled hole, measwing 4-5 inches in diameter, 
passed right through it. Traces of red ochre are visible on its surface. 

The second example (HR 4963) is 7^25 inches high but the same size in other respeib. 
Its vertical hole is 3 inches in diameter and has been bored ft^m both ends, leaving a slight 
ridge in the middle. 

From the com para tivciy small sizes of the holes in these three lime^one capitals it appears 
likely that they were intended to be set on wooden columns. If this be so, a tenon mu^l 
have been cut at the top of the column so that a part, at leail, if not the whole of the base of 
the capital was properly supported, 

TTic columns that formerly supported the two larger capitals imght wcU have been 
square in seftion. That they were not built of brick seems proved by the size of the base 
of the capitals (9 behes square). 

Another great difference between the arch i texture of early Sumer and that of ancient Smd 
lies in the shape of the brick. In the former country, at the period with which we are dealbg, 
it was of a shape known as planoH:onv«, i.e., it was re^languta^ and thin, with a flat base 
and sides and highly rounded upper surface. It was only sometime after the Sargonic period 
that the ordinary rectangular brick came bto common use.* No trace has been found at 
Mohenjo-daro of a plano-convex brick, and there is no reason to think that it was ever used 
there. On the other hand, even at the lowest levels, we find well-made bricks, which would 
be a credit to a modern brickmaker. Their general size is 11 by 5^ j by 2*5 inches, which 

^ It appean tD me nol improhibk ihat ibe momic cdaraiu finund At M "ObaM are convcELtionAlix^ ojpm of 
paJm-tniiiis. vol. iVp pi. kU. 

* It m grown in 

^ Only in tbe BalJwalpiii Stale, 

* 1 da not ibare Mr. MicLiy^k view that 2t aod 2| were cipitih^ The ibape of tbdr top* scemi cfmcltrirrdy 
agaioA it, Scr Jwptir^ p. 60, note a.^—[Ba-] 

" A redangubf bfkk» however, vtn exclusively taed at JemJet Nisr. 
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by a coincidence is very ncarfy the size of brick used by KurigaJzu of the Kassitc DynaAly 
of Babylonia (1600 b.c.) and of those used at Ur in the third dynaily of that place. 

The general £tyle of architciflure differs greatly in the two countries. There is no 
building at Mohenjo-daro that can definitely be said to have been used for sacred purpose, 
whereas in Babylonia a building of this type, even if but moderately preserved, is readily 
recognized. On the other hand, one might not eipeft similarity in their sacred, buildings, 
unless the religion of the two countries were very much the same, and (jf this there is at present 
no evidence whatever. 

There is also a dissimilarity between the private houses of Babylonia and those of Andcnt 
Sind. In both countries an open court is the basic feature in bouse planning, but at 
Mohenjo-daro the rooms are larger and less frequently arranged on the tour sides of the 
central court.* 

The cu^iom of crcfling buildings upon artihcial platforms to avoid their being flooded ArtiEcial 
is common to the two countries, as also h the method of using a filling between brick platform*, 
foundations for this purpose. In early Babylonia, however, river clay rather than ordinary earth 
was used. In Sind, the filling appears sometimes to have been poured in wet, but in moit 
cases the filling is composed of unbaked brick, whereas In early Sumer the day was thrown 
in, in lumps ju 41 as it was extrafted from the river bed (TIs. LVIIl, f; LXXIV, a and 
In both countries the foundation walls that hdd the filling were usually thicker than the 
walls above, so that a well-defined footing was left around the Inside of each chamber. 

The use of a batter for the outer faces of important wails is common at Mohenjo-daro, Batter, 
but is unknown in early Babylonia, though it is foxuid later in that country.* It is also, as 
is well known, a prominent feature of mo^l of the buildings of Egypt. 

For some reason which seems connected with abnormal floods, many ot the later houses Rooding. 
were built upon platforms tormed by filling up the rooms of the earlier houses beneath 
with unbaked brick, day, or sometimes with refuse from brick-kilns. This use of the older 
walls obviated the building of a special platform ; all that was needed iivas a filling. 1 am 
indined to think that owing to flooding many of the houses at Mohenjo-daro fell because of 
the subsidence of the soil, and that, when this happened, a repetition was avoided hy specwl 
attention to the foundations. Many of the houses—some of them poorly bulk in 
SedHon B of the DK Area (PI. LXIIj are not built on platforms, and they show marked 
evidence of subsidence $ moreover, the exceptionally high proportion of salt * in the soil 
in thdr vicinity provides further evidence of their having been flooded. 

There may have been great differences between the dimates of Babylonia and Sind in duante. 
those very early days. That of the former countiy may be assumed to have been very much 
W'hat it is now, namely, a dry summer and about J inches of rain in the winter. In that part 
of Sind where Mohenjo-daro is situated the conditions are now very amiilar, but there 
is good reason to suppose that in ardent days the rainfall was considerably heavier.* Many 
of the seals, as pointed out in a previous chapter, show forcit-lodng animals, whereas the 
early Sumerian seals invariably show animals typical of 1 semi-arid country. Granted, 


» AatifUtiriei' Jmtitdl, OA, 19J7, No. 4, pi. xUi. 

* Tlii* WM nuikrily the ew at Kith. Sywrijjf PiUit and " .V* Ctmtitry, Field Muittun, Chicago, p. no. 

* Thb may later im lubjcft to correction. I bate the ftatenicol on my own eica-fttlow in MeMpotamia, It appear* 
that Kurne t>f the later h'oldmg* in Mesopoanii* have walk that lean in wards, for tnftiiice the ziggorat at Ur. Woolley, 
TAf SMxrrtJMft p. 14 ^. 

^ Sodimn Falplidtc, 

» The qndltom of lainlall anil clinjste are dacussed tmwe fully b Chapter 1 . 
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then, that this inference is corteft, it is evident that the heavier rainfall may have necessitated 
the very elaborate drainage system which will be described towards the end of this chapter. 

Besides the types of animals that arc shown on the seals and the elaborate drainage 
syitem, there are two more fafts that point ro a iarger rainfall in ancient times. The 

is that all the houses and buildings are of burnt brick. We have yet to find» even in 
the poorest quarters, buildings of sun-dried bricks. In Sind at the present day sun-dried 
bricks are us^ for some of the larged buildings, not solely for the reason that this material 
is more economical, but because experience has shown that sun-dried brick makes a 
considerably cooler building than burnt brick. When it is essential to build with burnt 
brick it is a common plan to line the w*aJIs inside with unbumt brick to keep out the 
heat. For this reason alone, it is permissible to argue that the climate of ancient Sind was 
cooler and, therefore, probably wetter than it is at the present day.* 

A second point is that the thresholds of many of the houses arc considerably higher 
than the street level ; in some cases a short flight of fteps and a small platform lead into the 
houses. From this we may infer that the directs were liable to flooding and the doorways of 
the houses had, therefore, to be proteifted. 

Bricks,- — ^The bricks of Mohenjo-daro arc all exceptionally well made, yet have no ^rawor 
other binding material. They are always re^ngular in shape with the exception of those that 
were made for special purposes, such as the wedge-shaped bricks almost invariably employed 
in the^ conSru^on of wells. The bricks were made in an open mould and ^uck along the 
top with a piece of wood, as proved by their jflriatcd upper surfeces. The bases of the bricks 
arc invariably rough, showing that they were made and dried on du% ground, which is 
borne out by the frequent presence of potsherds and bits of charcoal adhering to their bases. 
No bricks have been found that were made on matting. 

The clay that was used seems to have been ordinary alluvial soil, like that which is found 
in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro to-day, and is used by the modern brickmaker and potter, 
it is only ii«essary to dig down a few feet below the surface soil, which is Impregnated with 
salt, to obtain clay of the right consi^ency. 

In one case—whether accidental or not, it is difficult to say—a brick was found 
which was made of a mixture of clay with a Targe proportion of small pieces of broken brick, 
which form dark red patches, the whole effeft being that of breccia. 

The bricks are exceptionally well bal^d and range from s'lraw-colour ro bright red. 
No attempt was made to grade them by their colour. We do not yet know the type of 
kiln In which these bricks were fc^cd, but then, as now, there was evidently no difficulty 
about fuel. Wood mufl always have been fir more plentiful tLin in Babylonia, where 
reeds were the only available fud. 

None of the hjicks ha>e grooves or depressions for frogging purposes. In two cases, 
however^ bricks of usual size were found to be marked on their upper swfacCj one (L 374) 
with a cross extending from corner to corner and the other (I * 373) with a longitudinal groove. 
In Mesopotamia it is ilill uncextairi whether the plancHconvcx and other forms of brick were 
marked for the purpose of frogging or to identify them as the work of their maker. And 
here it is etjualiy impossible to say why these two bncks were so marked without at leas^ 
pulling down the walls in which they were found» 

^ As in all brickyards of the modem the brides were laid over large areas for the 

preliminarj' drying* The result is that we have found the footprints upon them of cattle^ 

* TTit teinpcntare nmv mges. from below hming-femt in wintfr to 115 decrees F* in mminer. A tranpcTitnrc 

of T18 degmf in Jii^ ji qmiE mmoioD. 
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crows, dogs (very common), ntid in one owe of a large cat-like animal which may have been 
a leopard. 

The largeil brick yet found at Mohenjo-daro measures 20-25 ^7 3'5 inches. 

It is the only one of its size and was in a of the Late Period in the SO Area. It was 
probably made originally to cover a drain and was re-utilized In the Late Period. 

Another brick of large size measures 14-5 by 7’ a5 by 4 inches. This size of brick is 
fairly common, but is always found in masonry of the Late Period, never in the lower levels, 

The smallest sized brick measures 9-5 by 4*35 by 1 ineb^ and large numbers of a 
slightly larger size have been found. In every case these small bricks bear evidence of having 
been cut down from a larger size of brick by means of a saw.‘ 

In the conftruition of bathrooms, sawn bricks were almo^ invariably used to ensure Sawn brieks. 
the evenness of floor which was considered essential. Ordinary bricks were probably not 
used for this purpose on account of the impossibility of making their joints sufficiently 
close. Many of these bricks are polished on one side by the bather's feet, as can be 
seen in many places where the bricks are £ti)t in j/ju. Sometimes the upper surfiices 
of bathroom bricks are coated with a dark red deposit resembling an ctiamd, the cause 
of which has yet to be determined.* It is certainly not a glaze, for the surface is com- 
paradvely soft, 

1 give below the various sizes of bricks that have been found and the levels and areas SUw ol bricks, 
in which they occur :— 





Artt. 

PmW, 

(t) 

9 -S X 

4*35 X 2 * 

Sawn. 

StDpa. 

late. 

{*) 

icfo X 

5*00 X 2*25 

i-i 

L. 

InfErmfidiite. 

(.1) 

10*0 X 

5*00 X i-H 

tr 

DK. 


( 4 ) 

10*25 X 

5-50 X a-aS * 

tw 

L. 

Ineemmiiitr. 

( 5 ) 

10*15 X 

5*00 X 2*25 

Maulded, 

SD. 

r 

tfi) 

to *35 X 

a-jO X 2*00 

Suwn. 

L, 

LaIcl 

( 7 ) 

11*00 X 

5*15 X 2*35 

Monldcd. 

L 

liitemicdiiitc. 

(S) 

tl‘00 X 

5*fo X 2*25 

Tf 

L. 

ML 

< 9 ) 

ii'4 X 

5’75 X a -5 * 

vr 

L. 

Late, 

(lo) 

r z*oo X 

6*00 X 1*2 5 * 

IP 

L. 

Late. 

{tt) 

15*50 X 

6*15 X 3 ‘ 7 f 

IS 

f 

f 

(ta) 

14*00 X 

6*75 X 3*75 

11 

L. 

l^te. 

{' 3 ) 

t4*oo X 

7*00 X 3*25 * 

VP 

L. 

IP 

(» 4 ) 

14-50 X 

7*25 X 4'00 

-IP 

L. 

li 

(' 5 ) 

20*15 X 10*50 X 1-50 • 

fi 

SD. 

tl 


* Tht mirk» refeitcd to, bowever, hi*}- be due, not to s ww, but to rubbing down the snt&cOi tbe luiul proBesi 
foUowod in niodiscv'al stid modem Indis.—£1^.] 

* Since found to be n mistDre of lime «nd brkkduA polisbod with tbe feet. It b pomihle ihst, si now, it wsi 
euiUnnaiy to oQ the wlo of the feet. 

* PL eXXX, II. 

* PL exXX, 19. 

* PL eXXX, ao. 

* Thii lize of bricit w** found by M#jw MocUer in 1876 st S«kt*gen-dor in Mairln. The Htne jhc of brick 
it known at Ur in Mewpotajaia and dsted to about 1000 s.c. 

» PI. exxx, 18. 

* TJiia b ray much thesame rise of brick (i9fayiob]r5 incho*} fouad by Sir Auicl Sttln oa the tap of tlu Shlhf'tiunp 
mound, pt*r '1 urbat in Southern Balachiflan. From ceramic eridenee these bricks, which are rta-dried, am belieoed to 
be of an earlier dale than the Nit bnriik. 
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Sli*pc> of 
brick*. 


Bitiumn- 


By jur the commoneil size of moulded brick b 11 by j'-5 by z-aj tnebes ; it occurs at 
all levels. The moulded brick of small size (No. 5) is verj’ unusual ; possibly it was made 
for a special purpose. 

The sizes of these bricks do not fit well into any known sy^em of measurement, with 
the eiception of those measuring 14 by 7 by 3*25 inches. On three Egyptian cubits 
(21-72 inches), dated to about 1000 fl.c., there is a prominent mark at the 19th digit, or 
14 inches, which Professor Petrie points out mu^f indicate the existence of such a measure.^ 
The commoner size of brick, i j by 5-5 by 2*25 inches, agrees fairly closely with the Assyrian 
digit of 0^73 in. 

Some of the bricks used at MohenjcHiaro arc iIlu^^^ated in PI. CXXX, 1 2-i 5 and 
18-20. The ^haped brick. No. 14, was cut from a rcdangular brick. The longer limb 
measures 9'75 inches and the shorter 4‘75 inches % the width and depth of the limbs are both 
2' I inches. A brick (HH 1126) which is similar to the above except in having limbs of equal 
length was found ca^i of House VIII, Block j, Settion A, of the HR Area, at a depth of 3 feet. 
Both the limbs are 9'75 defies long, 4" 75 wide, and 4*75 inches deep. This la^l brick 

cannot hai^ been cut from one of ordinary shape. L-shapied bricks are comparatively common 
at Mohenjo-daro they were used to avoid the necessity of using two separate pieces of brick 
to fill up comers in the paving of bathrooms,* 

An intBTefhtig brick found in the VS area and measuring iO“7 by 4*9 by 2-4 inches seems 
to have once formed part of a gutter. One side of the brick b lowered ^ong its axis to a 
depth of 0*6 in. at one end and i'2 inches at the other, the slope being somew'hat abrupt at 
its lower end. This left a ridge along the longer side of the brick measuring t* 8 inches 
wide. By placing two bricks of this kind together a very efficient runnel would be formed. 

The amount of fuel that mu^l have been used in burning the bricks used at Mohenjodaro 
and other prehistoric sites of the same period must have been enormous. It argues that 
in the paii Sind muil have been a well-wooded province. We have not yet succeeded in 
finding any brick-kilns, but these were probably situated well outside the city area and 
near an ample supply of wood. It cannot be imagined that foreids were available dose to the 
doors of the people who occupied these sites, for as time went on the supplies near at hand 
muit have failed and the populace would have had to go further afield to procure fuel for bricks 
and for kitchen purposes. 

Cmeitf. —When burnt bricks were used for Babylonian buildings, day or bitumen 
was used as mortar, the latter material being quite frequently employed in the more important 
buildings, [t was not until a late period that lime was used, and then only exceptionally. 
Bitumen has up to the present been found in only one building at Mohenjodaro, in whidi 
it sc^ed to make a tank water-tight. It has been suggested that the use of this substance 
implies trade with Mesopotamia, for bitumen is rare in India and common in the former 
coimtry, the be^t known sources of supply being the wells of Hit on the Euphrates, from 
which place It was brought down by river to Southern Babylonia, On the other hand, 
though It 18 not impossible that the abundant wells of Hit supplied the Indus Vallej- with 
^tumen, there arc possible sources much nearer at hand; for instance, in the neighbiiuriQg 
Ktrthar range and in the Bolin pass, 

, neared locality to Mohenjo-daro in which bitumen is known to occur in any quantity 

15 Khaltam, about 36 miles almod due ead of Sibi. The deposits here are fairly considerable 
and are described in the records of the Geological Survey of India,* 

a Wdgliti aikd Mowttrejt" Eacy^ BnLf voL nvlli* p. 483, 

■ CotDpvie tlui ilupe of hritt wiib east found tt Susa wlkkh cune frwa ■ irall. *W/». D/l e» Pcrif, voL j p «4 
^8- '39 (f)- * VoL m. pt. 4. 
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With plenty of limestone only 6o miles away ^ it is surprising that the people of Mohenjo- 
dam did not use this material for mortar. Evidently the more easily quajricd gypsum rodt 
was preferred, possibly for the reason that it was easier to bum. Gypsum rock requires 
a much lower temperature to calcine it than lime^^o^e.• In Egypt limeftone wag only used for 
mortar and plailcr in Roman times ; the reason why it was not employed before may have 
been lack of fuel. 

Of the gypsum used in House 8, Block 3 of the HR Area, the following is Mr, Sana 
Ullah's analysis 

% 


Gypnim . , * ^ ^ 

* 

Carbonate of hme and magacaia 1 . 


Sand , . , ■ . 

■ Ji'l* 

AlkaEne salu . . . ^ 

3*57 


100-00 


The large proportion of sand in this gypsum planter is noticeable. As Mr. Lucas remarks, 

“sand frequently occurs as an impurity in the raw material.''^ It mu^ be confessed, however, 
that 31“ 36 per cent seems too high a proporrioti for an impurity ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was purposely added. 

—The bricks used in the con^lrudlion of wells are almoi^ invariably wedge-shaped ; Wed^e-thaped 
in only a few cases have I seen ordinary bricks used.* These wedge-shaped bricks were always britki. 
made in a mould and they are of many sizes fPls. LIT, LVl, LXXllI, i).* 

In the following lift these sizes are given in inches, together with the diameter of the 
wells from which they were taken ;— 



Sitf^ 

DiamtUK 

fl/AfV//. 


fer/W, 

(1) 

DK Aiea« Seflion C. 

j ii. 9 in. 

9-50 X 5-15— 5 'IS X J‘i5 in. 

Tnrcrmediate. 

(0 

UK Area^ Seffion A* 

1 fi. 1 in. 

TG'CMS X 3-00—^4-;o X I'lj hi. 

Lite, 

( 3 ) 

DK Afca^ Se^on C. 

j ft* 9 in. 

lo-is X 3 'i 5 — $' 0 a X 115 bi. 

n 

(+) 

(s) 

L Area* 

7ft* 5 in. 

lO'jo X 4*2 5—5*25 X I'Sohi, 

M 

DR Area, Se^dmi C. 

3 ft. a Ui. 

10-25 X 5‘;o—3'So X 275 la- 

btennedilic. 

(6) 

DK Area, Seftimi £, 

^ ft. 1 in. 

ii-oo X 4 ‘So — i'oo X I'joln. 

IP 

(7) 

DK S^ion C. 

1 

ii'oo X j' 5 a—5*00 X 1*15 in. 

IP 

(®) 

DR Area,r £?ft[iiil E. 

j ft. 4 in. 

11*50 X 4 '* 5 —S'ja X i-5<Jhi. 

Pi 

( 9 ) 

DK AnSr Sef&m C. 

3 fi. 4 in. 

11-50 X 3-50—6*00 X 2*25 b). 

ww 

(to) 

Tank (Reoni f6)* 

6 ft. 2 b. 

TT-50 X 4-50^57? X I'SoIn. 

Wi 

00 

L Area . 

7ft. jiiL 

11*50 X 475 — 5 - 5 ®^ 3-15 k. 

Lute. 

(12) 

DK ktcif Seffiem E, 

3 fti 9111, 

11*75 X 3*50—fr™ X 2-50 ill. 

Intemiodwte, 

(U) 

DR Area« SedJon 

1 ft* a UL 

11-00 X 3*75—6-00 X 2-50 in. 

II 

{( 4 ) 

DK Area, Sediem C. 

j ft, 9 ilL 

12*05 X 6-75— t X 3*25 k. 

Lite. 


From the above list it will be seen that there Is a considerable variation in the diameters DUiMten of 
of the wells and the sizes of the bricks used to conftruft them. Taking an average of the wells weUi. 

1 Al Sutkur, A very good, <]^cullty of cEerty lime^onv is now qiiwrifcd thfire. 

* Thii the liidiu people vrare iicqiuunted with ii™ ii piwcd by spfrciniem fouad it Hjirippi, bat it does not ippear 
to hive bccE tued for mortal,-—[E d.] 

^ LdcoSj AwtltMi pp^ 15 

* The louldfig iiiceiibiM bchveai the brkks of ibt oater pri of the ^ecimig were filled in fougldy with imall 
pzecti of brkk. 

* They were sonieiiiikE* osed fbr oihtr parpowj inch as Iming deprcssioni in i ptvetCKnt to bold large waTcr-j4rs. 

■ The middle fignrea show the vaiiadoD iii the width* 
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that fall between 3 and 4 feet in diameter, we find that the 19th digit of the Egyptian cubit, 
or 14 Inches, is a factor of it. The two wells that measure 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter might 
also have been set out with a unit of 14 inches, if this standard was in use. 

The wider ends of the bncks in the ilcening of wells j and 9 were carefully curved 
so as to prewnt a smooth surface on the outside of the well, a refinement that was very seldom 
practised—in faiff, it was hardly necessary, as the outer wall of a well was not exposed to view. 
In one case only were the narrower ends of the bncks curved. 

A public well W3» frequently placed in a cul-de-sac between two houses. A pavement 
of burnt brick was laid around It, and pot-holes often show where large water-jars were 
^ood. We can sometimes see the marks made by the drawers of the water both in the 
coping of the well and on the pavement where countless feet have ilood in one place. In two 
inifances brick benches were built around the wall for the use of people awaiting their turn 
to draw water. 

Some^of the wells are con^lruAed of ordinary shaped bricks used conjointly with wedge- 
shap^ bricks. The wedge-shaped bricks being cut to varying sizes in wells of this 
description suggefts that they were cut on the spot by the mason ins^e.ad of being moulded 
to a uniform size. 

In the majorit}’ of cases it is difficult to determine the date of a well, as there is no doubt 
that the ftecning of some was raised as the levels of the mound rose. On the other hand, 
It was, of course, necessary for wdls conftruacd in the Late Period to penetrate the earlier 
levels in order to reach water. W^e have not been able to reach the base of the keening of 
any of the wells on account of the water-level of the Indus Valley having risen by natural 
causes. When we are able to do this, we shall be able to determine the water-level at 
Mohenjo-daro at the period of 3000 to Z7p b.c. to within six feet or so. 

As far as 1 have been able to observe, mud mortar was the onlv cement used to bind the 
bric^ forming the ileening of the wells. In the higher parts of the well the leakage from 
splashing would amount to little, and towards the bottom it was an advantage for the 
keening to be porous. 

In many cases the top of the well only projefted slightly above the floor of the chamber 
or court in which it was situated, as in Pi. XLl, and an edging of brick around it served 
to prevent wa^e water from re-entering the well. The fteening of the wells, in feci, 
was never carried to such a height above the pavement as to prevent people from falling in 
The pavement around a well frequently sloped down to a drain at one comer to allow 
wa^c water to run away, 

^ The tops of wells were liable to displacement by the ropes rubbing again^k them, which 
owing to the deptos of some of the wells could not be avoided. To prevent this, the fteening 
WMtommmes thickened at the top by the addition of a line of bricks on the outside to make a 
sub^antial (PI- L.I» As a rule, plain bricks were employed for this purpose, but in 

a house m the HR Area especially moulded bricks were used whose outer edges were carefully 
rounded off to give a better finish to this feature. In the majority of the wells, however, 
the coping was set but little above the pavement and the latter gave it the necessary support. 

In some of the private wells the water may have been lifted by some form of windlass, 
since there are no marks caused by the fri^on of the ropes on the coping, which are clearly 
seen in mo^ of the public wells. On the other hand, the private wells are generally small 
in diameter and water could be fitted from them by the drawer standing ^raddle-I^ged 
over the v>*ell. If windlasses had been used on any of the wells, these mufl, together with their 
supports, have been made of wood. The modem prance Is to build the supports of either 
mu or brick, but no well at Mohenjo-daro has yet been found provided with such supports. 
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In a hpuae situated in the DK Area part of a wall was con^Irudled with wedge-shaped 
bricks similar to those that were made for wells. The bricks are so arranged that the wider 
end of each bKck was placed alongside the narrow end of the next. Bricks of this kind 
are so rarely used, however,, for walls, that it seems probable that the builder of the wall in 
quellioR ran short of ordinary bricks and had to use what lay ncareii to hand. 

In moii of the walls the bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers, 
care being taken to break the joints. In the Late Period of the Indus Valley civilization, 
however, we often find very poor work both in the laying of the bricks and in the proper 
breaking of the joints. In this period we also find the curious arrangement of bricks shown 
in PL LXXVIl, I, 3, and 5, commonly employed. This method of bricklaying muil have been 
intended to ornament the building, as, especially in the case of No.i, there would be a tendency 
for some of the bricks to fall outwards. This same arrangement of the bricks is observable 
in a wall of the Early Period, but it has not as yet been found in the Intermediate levels. 
The walls of this type are invariably badly built, despite the fadl that this method of 
laying the bricks required more care than the usual header and stretcher system (Pis. LIV, t ; 
LXIX, LXXn, d). 

No. 1 in PI. LXXVIl illustrates the masonry of the we^ern wall of Chamber 8 in Block 3, 
Sefdon C, of the DK Area, which was built of bricks measuring iO‘7J by 5*25 inches. The 
arrangement of bricks illuftrated in PI. LXXVIl, 3, was tound in the northern wall of Chamber 
8 in Block 3, Section C, of the DK Area. The bricks of which this wall is built measure 
10-75 S '^5 ^'5 iiiches. 

The method of brick-laying shown in No. 5 iti same plate is carried out in bricks 
measuring 10-5 by 5-25 by 2*25 inches. It is seen in the northern and western walls of 
Chamber i in House 11, Block 2, Seffion B, of the DK Area. These walls being one brick 
thick, the pattern is the same on both sides. 

In the careful masonry of the earlier periods ciosert were necessitated at one end of a wall 
for the proper spacing of the joints. They were made by cutting bricks in half longitudinally, 
and are to be found in every wall of good workmanship. 

In the thicker walls of these periods we do not always find the bricks arranged in the 
same way in the interior as in the faces. The bricks in the thick walls forming the sides of 
the Great Bath are arranged in alternate courses as follows : — 

(i^ Header, header, header, header, header. 

(2) Stretcher, header, header, header, stretcher. 

In very thick walls, indeed, bricks were sometimes economized by using a f^ng of clay 
or even rubble between the faces. Provided that the faces were thick enough, this method of 
building was calculated to ^nd the te^ of time. 

It was the usual procedure for the builder fir^l to make the rooms as large as possible. 
He then subdivided them into smaller rooms by means of partition walls, which being 
later additions were but seldom bonded with the walls of the original chamber. That the 
partition walls were not planned beforehand and were merely afterthoughts, is proved 
by the fedl that their foundations are seldom on the same level as those of the main walk.’ 
Moa of these partition walls are of a considerable thickness and should not be confused with 
the thinner walls that were obviously built at a later date. 

* Ii does Dor io«n to me thit tbii cm be leigmded « proof that the bner partiuon walls were not planned along 
with the joter onet. The depth of the fmindatHnis would jutuiallT be proportionatie to the Itwd they had to cany, which 
in the case of the outer walli woold genenUjf be greater.—[En.] 
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Staircases^ alsOj are but rareij^ bonded writk the walls againil which they are built, though 
the masons muft have known beforehand their intended positions. 

I his prance of leaving walls and Aaircases unbonded was fairly safe with a material 
like baked brick ; but in low-lying portions of the city it has undoubtedly hastened the 
disruption of the masonry. On the other hand, it had this advantage, that where the walls ilood 
free of each other a considerable vertical movement in some of them could take place without 
alfeifbng the Ability of the reil. 

It muft bw admitted, however, that on the whole this method of building showed 
but little imagination or visualkation of how a house would look when finished. The 
houses of Mohenjo-daro seem to have been built with the sole idea of utility. Those walla 
that were set on older walls would be fairly Sable unless the added weight caused them to 
sink a little, hut ji mu^f have been exceedingly difficult to prevent the subsidence of walls 
built upon a loose mass of earlier remains. 

The vertical alignment of the walls of a building is in the majority of cases very good, 
showing that the plumb-bob or similar inilnunem was used. The battered outer walls of 
important buildings were also well alined, which is not an easy matter when burnt bricks 
are used. It has to be done by setting each course a little back from the course below it, 
or else by using specially moulded bricks with ends and sides slightly bevelled. Both of these 
m^^s wwe used at MofaenjoKlaro ; the latter, however, only in the more important 
^ 6® LXXVIj f). We have not yet found a case where the batter was produced at 

the expense of the level of the horizontal joints. The battered walls of Mohenjo-daro 
ccitaiidy resemble those with a batter in Egypt, but this method of conflruibon could well 
have been invented in the two coimtrics quite independently. It was probably derived from 
the method of building with mud in place of bricks, an operation that can be seen in both India 
and Mesopotamia at the present day. In building a wall large balls of wet mud, either with 
or without an a^ixture of ftraw, are placed in a line and other balls are placed on top, being 
we I kneaded with the hands or feet. To avoid any subsidence of the damp mass, the width of 
the wall is made to narrow towards the top, and a day or two intervenes between the buiLling 
*** layers for the same reason. This ia the nio^ primitive form of building, 

^d yet it is used by masons who arc well acquainted with both burnt and green brick. And 
it has defimte advantages over a brick wall, though it is not so neat. 

Pavitig,--^he rooms of the houses were floored with three different materials, beaten 
ea^, sun-f^cd brick, or burnt brick. The fir^t was very common, as being cheap and easily 
laid, but It IS very difficult to di^nguish it from the subsequent filling of the chamber. It is 
only when one has gone down well below flooring and is able to obtain a seftion near the 
walls that a floDrmg of this nature can be di^ingnisliedi. No evidence has been founds though 
conil^tly looked for^ of earthen floors having been pi altered with cow-dung, a common 
prance in modern India. Tracos of such a plailer would show in thin lines of bJt^ck even \ti 
the mo^ ancient ol sites. FIooi^ oi imburnt brick are compamtiveljr rare as such a floor 
IS but little better than plain earth and, moreover, is more difficult to kjr. The foundations 
of large ar^ such as courtjards were, however, sometimes filled in with this niateHal aa 
being less liable to subsidence than ordinary dry earth. 

Burnt brick flooring is very common and is found in mo^l of the finer buildings. The 
bricks were generally laid on the flat in one to five courses, according to the area to be covered 
and the requirements of the owner of the house.* Sometimes, though this is not so common, 


^ Three coiiTKi Mtv cDDUELQn, ] hive foutt!! hre caoxica onb' la one place. Cr p. 1 
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briclu were laid on edge in order to make the floor as firm as possible (Pis. LIV, a ; LV, e\ 
and in one case they are even placed on their ends for this purptose, ^ 

Bricks were not employed to pave any of the iirects and lanes in the Mohcnjtwlaro Streets 
site ; earth was the only material that was used.^ From this f&a wc may perhaps infer unpaved. 
that there was no wheeled traffic within the city, though many of the Erects were of 
^pie width for this form of transport,* Wheeled traffic would hardly have been allowed 
in unpaved directs in the city, unless the iatter were kept in exceptionally good repair. Earth 
roads were possibly preferred because they could be easily taken up to get at the drains that lay 
beneath them. 

Paviftj of Bathmas. — Particular attention was paid to the flooring of the bathrooms Bathreomi. 
which ^e found in nearly every house. Fortunately, these floors are better preserved than 
the majori^ of those of burnt brick owing to the faft that they were usually made of bricks 
cut to various sizes and, for this reason, did not appeal to the brick-robber, cither ancient 

or modem. 

Bathroom floors were alwap moft carefully laid (PI. XEV, u), and one siispcdh that in 
some cases the surfaces of the bricks were aftually rubbed down to procure a perfedly uniform 
surface. In addition, bathrooms being small, more attention could be paid to their paving. 

The mason who laid the floor seems to have cut his bricks on the spot, for frequently we find 
that he had to provide extra small pieces of accurate shape when he reached the sides or 
comers. 

Sometimes the pavements of these bathrooms are found to be coated with a smooth, dark Depnrii* on 
red subSance. Dr. fdamfd has examined some of this material for me and pronounces it to be bathroom 
lime mixed with brick-du^. A covering of this description would prevent the pavement floors, 
from absorbing an undue amount of water. Its polished surface is perhaps due to frl^ftion 
by the feet, though this may have been assifled by oil, as it is cu^omary amongS the Hindus 
at the present day to rub themselves over with oil after their ablutions. 

Occasionally, the flooring of a bathroom is found to be four or five courses thick, the 
reason for which it is difficult to understand, as, provided the foundations are firm, there 
is little risk of subsidence in so small an area. A possible explanation is that a considerable 
thickness was needed to make these floors water-tight in view of the fafithat the mortar used 
in them was always mud. This may also be the reason why the bricks were cut instead of 
being used jufl as they came from the mould ; cut bricks could be laid with much closer 
joints. 

In two cases, I have found beneath a bathroom paving a layer of ashes of considerable 
thickness, forming a foundation beneath a flooring of two courses of brick only. 

Care was always taken to slope these floors towards one comer, where a drain carried off 
the water. This is generally a rei^ngular hole in the wall, through which the water ran out 
to a drain in the fireet. On this account the bathroom is usually to be found on the Sreet 
side of the house (PL XXVIIl, B). 

If the room containing the bath was very small, the bath generally occupied the whole of 
it, but if it was of larger size, the bath was placed at one end, as in PI. XLI, i', or in a comer. 


^ Kven It Eab^icm die ftreeEi were wnpived* with the csocpiion of FnHxaaiofi Street and {adieu of grcit impoiixnccp 
KoMcwcy, ZjrrrfM/rwrjr si p, 1+ 

* That the charioc and cart were in oflc at thii dme u proved hy two tnodeJ chidota due hare been foitnd 4C 
Harapplj md the cart liiiinn that art kj commaiL at Wnhenjo-daro (see Pi CLIV. & and and Clup+ XXVIl)* 
Ases, ctTC^t of even budkJoci may halve been used to draw thex vehidcs. The two Utter unJmall arc comnioiily nicd 
dimaght amcniJl at the pcxnt and will even keep up a iirunt trot when palling a heiv^ loud. 
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W-IiucDtinc. When the bflch filled the whole room, the basw of the walls were protcited by a walnut of 
bricks placed on edge and projefHng a or 3 inches above the fioor of the bath. A border 
of this kind completely endrdes a bath placed In the comer of a room. It is difficult to see 
why this border should have been built to proted the bases of walls which are built of 
identicaJly the same material, added to which it is always made by setting the bneks on edge 

and is consequently quite thin ^la. XXVHl, i> , XLV, 

The careful edging of the baths, together with their exceptionally good workmanship 
and the subaanrial nature of their paving, soggeiis that ablutions were an important fii^r 
in the religious Hfe of the people of Mohenjcularo. If this be granted. It is even possible that 
the water which was used in these rites had some religious sigijifit^ce and that, therefore, 
all due care was taken that it should not escape elsewhere than to mother earth. It should 
be added that the brick edging around the baths was not Intended to hold up the water ; 
it was neither thick enough nor its joints fine enough to be waterproof. 

Doorlat CeUars ,— ^In the course of the excavations many chambers have been cleared which 

ehambef*. have no trace of a doorway. In others the doorways were blocked up at a later (^tc. In the 

latter case it is evident that the chambers were re-used to form the foundations of later 
buildings. But this will not explain the doorlcss chambers that we find aide by side with 
chambers that arc normal In this respea. It is possible that these doorlcss chambers were 
used as cellare and entered from above by a wooden ladder.* They may also have been us^ 
as sleeping apartments in hot weather, like the t^ikihStta of India or the stFditb of ISlcsopotamia, 
which is an underground chamber entered by means of a ladder In the poorer hous^ and by a 
flight of acps in the more important ones. The same arrang^ent la found In andent houses 
of the Scytho-Parthian period at Taxila, and in Central Asia.^ 

JDcorwajs .—The doorways of the houses of Mohenjo-daro are of the plainefi 
description. ITicy are seldom rebated, and the wooden doors muil have simply closed apinft 
the jambs. It is difficult to understand how they were locked, as only one or two door-jambs 
have a hole to accommodate a bolt. The wood frames may have been merely fitted inside 
the brick jambs and kept in place by the weight of brickwork above. 

Donr-mkrn Door-sockets also arc very uncommon. One would expet^ to find one example, at leasf, 

in nearly every house, but this is not the case. When found the sockets are generally made of 
an Ordinary brick with a rough hole scooped, in its centre. Stone sockets, winch ate extremely 
rare, were made from a large pebble, irregular in shape,* We have found no inscribed 
sockets, such as were common in Babylonia and obje^fe of special reverence. 

Dimenfions of We have not yet uncovered a krge enough number of doorways of the Period 

doorways. to include them in this review, but the widths of those of the lAte and Intermediate Periods 
vary considerably. A large number were measured to see whether they conform to any 
known syflem of measurement, but this is apparently not the case, though doorways of exafUy 
similar width W'ere found in both periods. 

On grouping together those which dosely approximate in size and taking an average 
of each group, we find that the moH usual widths for the doorways were 3 ft, 3 in., 3 ft. 6f in., 
and 3 ft- to in. Doorways of the following widths arc more rarely found ; i ft. 11 in., 


* Foaiibly thu cd^ng u * niTviinl of m fanner WO of uobnnit brkk 1 have found wbUi of nnbnnit brick at Kiili 
protected in thU way. 

* The moie protwhic cxpkiutQoo icenu to be ihat from the oiuoet theae ohambeit were filled in aolid, at a 
precauQon agalnft Boodt.—[Eo.] 

* A itiwll doof-ioctet made of bard black ftnoe wu jousd in the N.W. comer of Gtaidber 1 ai in the '* L " Area, 
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4 ft. 4 in., 5 ft. j in., 5 ft. i li b., and even 7 ft* oi b. Indeed, only one esample has been 
found of this ba width, viz., the entrance of an unusually fine house in the HR Area, 

Even if the ground-plan of a house were laid out with unusual care, there always 
have been the possibility of the mason varying the width of the doors by one or more bclus. 

And b the Ea^l doorways are customarily made to fit the doors, and not the doors to fit 

the doorways. , r n j ■ 1. 

It is a very common thing for doorways to be set at the ends of walls and not in the 

middle. In such cases there is only one free jamb, and if the openings were provided with 
doors, as seems doubtftd in some cases, they could never have fitt^ dose enough to keep out 
heat or cold But the possibility of door-frames must not be loil sight of, though these should 
have left traces of their presence in the door-jambs.^ The likelihood that some of these 
entrances were left doorless is confirmed by the small number of door-sockets that have 

been found.* r, n r ■ 

Up to the present only one doorway has been found in a perfea ft ate of preservation 

(HR Area). This has a corbelled arch ftill b place. It measures 8 ft, Z In, from the sill 
to the top of the arch, and is 2 ft, 6 in. in width at the level of the sill and 2 ft, 4 in. at the 
spring of the arch ; that b, the jambs have a slight inward batter. There are eight courses 
in the arch itself which is 17* inches high. It is probable that many other dwrways 
were similarly corbelled inftead of being spanned by a fiat lintel of wood (PI. Liy, p). 

Very few walls are suffidently well preserved to show the kind of window used 
at Mohenjcularo. The rebated windows in the feneftrated wall around the Great Bath show 
us that b some cases at Icaft windows were considered of architeaural value. We do not 
know the original height of these wbdows, but they average 5 ft. 6 m, in width. The 
buildbg containing the Great Bath was, however, of especial importance, and one would 

naturally expedt it to possess unusual features, ™-j 

In the ordbarv houses windows are noticeably rare. Even m some of the better Wmdowi r*r«. 

preserved blocks, thev can be counted on the fingers of one hand. One is breed to the 
conclusion, therefore, that windows were either not popular or that they were situat^ so high 
up in the walls as to have moftly disappeared. If the latter theory be comft, it would suggeft 
that the windows were so placed for security. On the other hand, it is t^uite usual to place 
windows high up in a wall in a hot country for the purpose of keeping a twm cool. As m 
the houses found at Ur, doorways were evidently expefted to admit enough light.* . 

There appears to be a possibility that in some cases windows were proteaed by grating Gratms*. 
similar to those Ulustrated in PJ. CXXXIII, to and 11* and described b Chap.^lV. It is 
true that few of these gratings have been founds but as thc7 all seem to have been made of 
stone and not pottery, It is likely that they were removed when the dty was deserted, to s^e 
a similar purpose elsewhere. The very few examples that have been found at Mohenjo-daro 

are in a badly broken condition, , . . e_ 

It has been noticed that the apertures through which the wafte water drained away from 
the bathrooms were, b many cases, of more than ample size (see FI. XXVTIl, ^). They may 


^ tpwcvcr, p. 51, note —[Hu] - a -n- ' 

* Wc nirt^r find it Mehcnjcf4ara the sbaJlow reveal in tbc lide ef 4 Will for a door to ibat s 

A VOT cottimon fMlttPe in Sumerian arthiteftuie. 

* No window* mAdt in the aUierior wiila <af the gtotmd-floor rooma of tht bopiei at Ur» dated lo 130c 

A^ticmcriti’ vd. rit. p. jSfl, Dr. Clviera fonml that the walk ofa hoo* ihat he eicav.ffd at Nazi, nw Kiriufc, 

were aho wind-iwfess. and, aceorfinj Koldewer. the ft«et at Bab^lm wrte wunlewles. a/ 

Bxtjhn, p. 14a Nor did I find any window* in the large Pakee at KJsh. 
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have served a double purpose by admitting light as well as afbtig as drains. As they face the 
street, however, this would have entailed a certain Ihdss of privacy, 

Ventihtats, —Certain niches in the walls of many of the rooms may have been used as 
scats, hut some are too high above the pavement to be used for this purpose. These niches 
vary considerably in length, and in depth are about half the thickness of the wall in which 
thev are built. My own view is that they were ventilators * which communicated with wind- 
scoopfl, the niche being boarded up as far as the roof of the house, leaving only a small aperture 
at the base to allow the draught to enter the room. Ventilators of this type are a common 
feature In the better-class houses in the Persian Gulf, and they arc very common in Lower Sind, 
where Hyderabad is famous for the number of wind-scoops that each house possesses. 

Firi-flacei .—The fire-places were nothing more than slightly raised platforms, usu,tlly 
placed along one side of a room, and both charcoal and wood were used os fuel. In one house 
in the HR Area there was an arrangement for boiling water; the vessels were set on a high 
brick Stand with an ample apace beneath for the fuel. 

Stairways .—Stairways are found in nearly every house and public building at Mohenjo- 
daro. They are simply made either of solid masonry or with a rubble filling, and are never 
built on a vaulting ; the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro apparently never realized the value of 
the space beneath a stairway, in every' house the stairway was built again^ a wall or in a narrow 
passage between two walls (Pis. XLI, a ; XLllI, b\ LVT, r). As for as we know, it was 
never curved. 

As in the majority of present-day stairways in the £a^, the treads are extremely narrow 
compared with the risers ; they average r i inches high, i.e, four thicknesses of brick, and range 
from 5*1^ inches to 8* J inches in depth.* The more important stairways, like those of the Great 
Bath and in passage 2Z of the same building, conform more closely to European fUndards, 
the tread of each ^tep being deeper than it is high (PI, XXVI, d). 

The narrowness and unusual height of the treads of the ^aircases were necessary in order 
that the ^ircases should not take up much room. As mo^ of the stairways were inside 
the houses, and not outside, the space they occupied had naturally to be considered. As a 
general rule, the height of a tread Is double Its depth. It would, therefore, take only twelve 
treads, each 11 inches high and 5^ inches deep, to reach a height of about 11 feet, and the 
stairway could be accommodated within a space of 5 feet or so. 

We do not yet know with certainty whether the ffairways of the private houses ascended 
to an upper Florey or to the roof. In all probability they did both, for we have reason to think 
from the thickness of the walls of moil of the houses that they carried an upper ilorey. 
This is also suggested by Stairways being found at the ends of narrow passages that com¬ 
municate with the street j these could only have led to the upper part of a house. 

Anhes ,—Only the corbelled arch was known, but its use was freguent. It was sometimes 
employed for the tops of doorways and occasionally also to cover the elaborate water- 
channels for which the dty was distinguished (Pis. XXIV, h \ LIV, h \ LXXVll, 2 and 11). 
In respect of arch-building the people of the Indus Valley civilization were certainly behind the 
Sumerians, who knew of and employed the true, as well as the corbelled arch before 3000 b.c.® 

^ Mr. Miekiyh vkw tliii tb±ie nidus Bcrviad ai vcndkcan Ii illscouated fey ih.« Ikfi (*) tint they *re found na open 
coliiti « wcU in closed tud chit i nuiuber irc somedni^ fWfid th* walli of i raoiii^ is ttie 

forni of ffimk poncli. P^oraIIjv 1 Euve docibc wkatever thftc thc^ ire mradl^ iUoJe pantltr and diii h iliitcd 
by ibe cJthcf clxivBtcar?.—[EpJ 

* Tilt Sumerka vrert my Kiste Mt. Woalky*^( rtinir^s ibooi i ^roi^ fotind it Ur^ dAttA 

tu ibont 2000 a.c, toL vil, p. 391. 

* WoalkXt " The Suiiitriiiu,^ Mwsewm Jdw™/, Mir1918. pL riG, p. 14. 
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Ojit would h^ive thought thst ^ the people of Mohenjo-daro made voussoir-$haped bricks to 
con^lruft their wells, it was but a short filep further to adapt these bricks to the building of 
jm arch^ especially as they had fairly near neighbours who prafllsed the art*^ 

Unfortunately, owing to the depredations of brick-robbers, but few walls are now high 
enough lo show whether the tops of doorways were alwap, or only occasionally^ corbelled. 
It is probable that all the better class houses had corbelled doers and that the less wealthy 
people were satisfied with Eat Imtels of wood, of which material, then as now, the supply 
was plentiful . 

The art of corbelling was probably wcU known even before the intnodudbon of 
brlck-making, for flat slabs of ^lone could have been used for the purpose* In shale 
and llnieilone countries there are many di^rldfs where the rock is laminated and seems 
almost ready prepared for the building of corbelled aich^, 

have sufficient evidence that the roofs of the houses were Eat and made 
of wood. In some of the better preserved walls, beam-holes have been found which show 
that squariMmt beams were used to bridge over quite considerable spaces, In some cases 
as much as 14 feet or more** These beam-holes generally average about 9 Inches square| 
but redlangular ones have been found, measuring nine by thirteen inches, the longer measure¬ 
ment being the vertical one. The dHlances apart at 'which they arc set on either side of the 
chamber vary with the space to be covered and the size of the beamB. On these wooden 
beams planks mus^ have been placed ; the spaces between the beams are generally too wide 
to permit of the use of matting alone. In the less imporLUnt houses, brushwood was perhaps 
used in lieu of planking* That a certain amount of matting was used, in some cases at all 
events, Is sugge^fced by decayed pieces of this material having been found in Chain her 54 
in the L Area* The use of matting suggests that clay or earth was spread on top of it to 
make a water-tight roof, as is done at the present day* 

We have before remarked that there Is reason to think that the rainfall in an dent Sind 
was considerably more than it is now, and that therefore it was necessary to pay particular 
attention to the roofing of the houses. The large size of some of the beams, as shown by the 
beam-holes in one important building in the HR Area (19—13 Inches high by 15 Lnches wide),® 
shows that the roofs were sometimes very heavy, and they may even have been overlaid with 
one or two combes of burnt brick (PI* L, rf). Nothing in the way of a de&iite roofing tile 
has yet been found at MohenjoJ^o, but ordinary bricks would serve In their place. 

The height of these beam-holes above the paving of the lower chambers in which they 
were found varies from ^ ft* 4 in. to 10 ft. 6- in. In the upper storeys, if there were more than 
two, the ceilings may have been loftier, but of this we have at present no evidence. 

ITic roofs of some of the public buildings seem to have been drained by means of chutes 
set in the thickness of the walls, which are described a little further on In connefUon with 
the drainage system.* The roofs of the smaller houses were not, however, drained in this 
way, and the water would seem to have run offi through simple open gutters. Very few of 
these have been found, but we have enough evidence to prove that these gutters were cither 
made of moulded clay or of bricks that had theur channels laboriously grooved out with the 

* llic cwly Sumemfis aged only urdinaiy-ftHapcd bnclu for ihdi true archeB* ikmgh they were acqaaiatcd with 
wxdge-duipcd brii:Ju aiiJ ured ihem for colmnng. 

^ Ttvtt beanu referred lo hy Mr. hlackiy are for Uie luppon of lower ftorey cdlmgs, aot necesaarily of the rooft. 
That the Toofs, bowever^ were for the rno^^ part Bat may be $aMy asmined.—[Eu.J 

* House V, Scaicm B, Cf. p, 191. The beami/cfcfred W iiipported the upper Hoor,iiot the roof—[EuJ 

* These chuta cuFt howercr, hiWt b™ intimdsi lo idvc the firil Boor bniiirootni^ etc This is the %kw of them 
uten by ^ao^^ of the cecavators. — [Eo.] 
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aid of a saw or a pick, ordinaTj sized bricks being used for this purpose, 

therefore, could not have piojeaed any great dislance from the wall, as enough ot the bnek 

had to be left to be held securely in the wnll. - j 

Drains and the Drainage Syllem.—h remarkable feature ot the city of MohcijjtKl^ 
is the very elaborate drainage s^em that eidfls even m the pooreft quarters of the aty. 
Every Slreet and lane had one or two water-channels with brick or Stone covers that could 
readily be lifted to remove obftmftions. These drains, as a rule, were situated f^m 18 mehes 
to 1 feet below the surfoce of the sheet, but some were certainly not set so low. la proved 

by the limcftone slabs that cover many of the more important drains tn the SD Area showing 
much polish on their upper surfaces— polish that muft have been caused by the f^t of 
the passers-by (PU LXXV, d). PraaicaUy every house had one or more apertures in its 
walls through which waftc water ran out into the street drain. 

The Afreet drains are all of the same general tj'pe, though they were coyer^ 
of different wavs. They were all built in a very simple way, as is seen in PI, LXXVll, 

4 5 7 Q, and tS- As a rule, ordinary moulded briclra were used and oetnented with mud 
mortar. But in several drains in the DK and SD Areas, though not apparently elsewhere, 

dressed bricks were used. u- 1, 

In the smaller and less important water-channels, the base of the channel is one tmekness 

of brick laid on the flat (Nos. 4, 7, 9, and 11). In the better and wider channels, howler, 
the basal bricks were laid on ed^ (No. 6). It has been noticed that In some of the dmns of the 
StCpa Area, a flooring of gypsum and lime plafler was substituted for the usual bnck floor. 
As is seen in PI, LXXVIl, various methods were adopted for the covering of these water- 
channels. The mo 5 l common is that shown in No. 4, but this method only where 

the channel was narrow enough to be bridged by a single brick, (PL XLIV, c). To 
for heavy traffic, bricks were placed on top of one another, as in No, to^ or on edge 
as in No. 12, A very unusual method, of covering a drain, seen only in the Stiipa Area, was 
by placing a brick on a slant (No, 7), which necessitated one side of the channel being hig er 
than the other, and the channel itself slightly narrower than if the covering bncks were 

horizontal. , ^ r t. tmt a 

A seemingly unsafe cover was found in the main ftreet of Sedtion C of the Dlk 

(No, 9), which is illuilrated in PI, LXVll, a. By this method, namely, two bricks 
arranged pent-roof fashion, comparatively wide drains could be covered. Nor were t e 
bricks so insecure as they might seem, for it muit be remembered that they were embedded 

in a itout packing of earth, . 

In lanes and ilrects where the traffic was very heavy the drains were sometimes covered 
with no less than three layers of brick, the lowefl on edge, the middle ones flat, and the topmofl 
on edge again. This was frequently the case in the VS Area. 

In the various buildings around the StQpa, which are perhaps the mofi Important of 
those found so for at Mohenjo'daro, the drainage system was especially elaborate. Many 
of the water-channels were so wide that they had to be roofed over with ffone (PI, LXXV, d ; 
PI. LXXVIl, 6), As there is no ifortc in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, these blocks of 
cherty-limeAone, which average i ft. 6 in, long by g inches wide by 4-J inches thick, 
probably quarrted at Sukkur, about 60 miles from Mohenjo-daro, where this same klnd^of 
flonc is found. One would have thought it more economical to make a large-sized brick 
than to bring flonc for drain-covers from so great a diitance,^ 

Water-channels frequently enter one another from various levels,^ as illuflrated in 
Pi. LXXVlI, 12) especially where the channel of a side lane empties itself Into a sfreet drain. 
1 DtJittn tuwe linee b«ei fbuad ttut were earend with cxu.-large bneka. 
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Where a watcr-chanTiel has to turn a comer the bend is gradual^ so as to allow the water Cum^ dnaiii*- 
to fliJW without unnecessary friftion (PI. LXXVI, a). The curve was generally made 'wth 
ordinary bricks, but several cases are known in the VS Area of wedge-shaped bricks being 
used for this purpose. These bricks differ from those used in lining wells, in that they are 
wedge-shaped edge-wise in^ead of fiat-wise. They were, of course, always placed on edge. 

In some cases the water-channels were so considerable in width that it was found ^rbplled 
impossible to bridge them by ordinary means. This difficulty was overcome by dosing di'em*. 
thewi in with corbelled roofs (PI. XXIV, h \ PL LXXVI I, s and i 0 * These culverts, 
as they are be^t called, were not, it seems, intended to be entirely filled with water, for there 
is always a definite water-channel in the floor of the culvert (PI. L, h \ PI. LXXV, \ 

PI. LXXVn, ll). The space above was evidently for the purpose of allowing workmen sufficient 
room to clean out the channel, though there is no doubt ^at this spice would be invaluable 
for carrying off flood-water. The upper parts of these large culverts were generally loosely 
blocked up at one end to periiut of their being easily entered when required (PL L, ^). 

These elaborate culverts are naturally not found very often. 'Phe one shown in 
PI. LXXVII, 2 seems to have been built to carry off water from a late building that has 
quite disappeared. The lower portion of the culvert is of Intermediate date, but its corbelled 
roof was built In the Late Period. The culvert seen in No. r i, which is fully described 
in the chapter on the Great Bath, is also Intermediate in datc.*^ 

This syaem of Afreet drainage is found at all levels, and it is impossible definitely to date 
a 'water-channel by its masonry. The later channels, however, tend to be infenor in 
workmanship to those of early date In the same way as the masonry of the houses deteriorated 

in the Late Period, ^ ■ i. lu u 

Praftically every house had one or two openings in the ilreet-wails giving on to these Water-ehutw, 

water-channels. These arc redlangular holes ranging from 14-5 inches high to as much 
aa 56 inches high and 3^ inches wide to 13 inches wide (PL XXVI El, i). 1 he bases of these 

apertures or water-chutes arc generally bevelled, at angles varying from 30 to 45 degrees, 

so that the water should flow away rapidly (PL LXXV, h). . . u ■ 

In some of the more elaborate chutes the angle changes two or three times in their course 
(PI. LXXV, a ; PL LXXVII, 10). The bricks used to make these chutes are usually bevelled 
at one end, but the bevelling may have been done after the chute had been con^tnifted. 

Sometimes the water-chutes in the walls of houses did not join the Street-drains; the Pottwy 
water poured into a 1 ^ 5 ® pottery receptacle placed beneath the ^chute (PL LXXVI, and pits, 
in many cases percolated into the ground through rough holcs^ in its base, in other cases 
there are no holes in the pottery jar.* In some In^fances these jars were fixed in the ground 
by brick-covers, so that they could not be removed. The base of the chute was frequently 
situated at a considerable height above the vessel or drain into which the water was diacharg^ 
and on this account it is extremely doubtful whether these particular water-chutes were ^ed 
for ordinary drainage. Their funtUon was apparently limited to carrying ofl^ the water from 
bathrooms and perhaps waile water used in general household use,* for sewage running 
down the wall would have Gained it and have been moft obnoxious. ^ .11. 

Some of these chutes project slightly from the wall to prevent the water from trickling 

down ite face. 

> Vety iimiUr draini with corbelled n»fs *rt i1m found at Babylofl. Koiifewiy, Ext^entim tt Bulshw, p. i to. 

* It ii evident that the angle* of tifle chutes were purposely modifisi to prevent splaali. 

» All i«h dralnage-jan mnft lute been emptied by hand, prauinaWy by the town iweepeo —[Eu.] 

* There u a clear one, however, in HR Area, S<aion B, H«iie XLIX.of two pri™* being diredly eonDefled with 
a ftreet drain bv meant of chetet. See p, 107 and Eg. 10.—(Eo.] 

■r * 
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Hie TVater from the bettcMilaas houses was discharg^ed into well-built brick pits, inileAd 
of pottery receptacles, so that any solid matter might settle and not choke up the Street drain. 
These sediment-pits had brick floors and the water entered and left them at higher levels 
than the floor. One is surprised to find how very small some of these pita are ; if much 
solid matter had escaped with the water from a house, the)' would have needed to be coniiantly 
cleared. The average size of these settling pits is ij inches long by 15 inches wide by from 
11 to tS inches deep. 

Another tV'pc of pit, sometimes of large size, collcfted the water from a number of water- 
channels. These " soak-plts ", for such they are bc^t termed, were unpaved and allowed 
the water to soak away into the ground (PI. XTIII, r). As a rule, they were conitru^^ed at 
the points where the smaller lanes or greets entered the larger streets. The water from 
the former entered the pit on one side and, if abundant, flUed up the soak-pit before entering 
the main direct drain. The best examples of " soak-pits ” are in the main Street of the HR 
Area. Two redlangular pits, one measuring 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft* S deep and 

the other 5 ft- % in. by 4 ft. in, by 6 feet deep, arc placed in the line of the main 
fbrcct drain. In one side of the smaller of these pits there arc two £teps, each made of a couple 
of bricks placed on edge and projecting for about half their length. A di^btnee of 65 feet 
separated the two pits, and it is quite possible that more pits of a similar nature will eventually 
be found further down the Afreet. Soak-pita of this size mufl have been covered with planl^ 
of wood, as there is no evidence that they had corbelled roofs. In faift, the upper edge of one 
pit b quite intact and there is no room between it and the level of the itreet for any form of 
vaulting. We have not yet been able to ascertain where the water flowed from this large 
^eet drain in the HR Area, as the ends of the drain both at the north and the south have been 
entirely denuded away (PI, XLVIII. 

Drains are comparatively rarely found Inside the houses, for kitchens and bathrooms 
were as a rule placed next to the ftreet wall, so that was^e water should not have far to flow. 
'Ihose house-drains that have been found are simple in conftruftion and closely resemble 
the ^eet drains, except for being as a rule more carefully consftruAcd. Whenever possible, 
they were laid immediately under paved floors so that they could readily be uncovered. 

In Chamber 15, House 111 , Block 2, Seition A, of HR Area, vertical drains made of 
sections of pottery piping were found, one end of each aeflion fltting into the end of the next 
(PL XI.IV, tf). One of these pipes is lliuftrated in Pl. LXXXIII, f. They average 
aa*3 inches high with an outside diameter of 6-3 inches at the top and 8*1 inches at the base. 
The thickness of the pottery of which they are made averages 0'4 inches. Each section has 
a flange 1 Inches from the top and projecting 0*8 inches with a thickness of 0*5 inches. All 
these pipes were carefully m^e on a wheel.^ 

Pottery pipes of this description are used for both vertical and horizontal drains, tn 
one case a pottery drain was found to have been embedded in gypsum placer so as to prevent 
any possible leakage of water at the joints. The water they carried oflF was discharged into 
the ordinar}’ brick water-channels. 

A horizontal pipe drain, encased in brickwork, was found in Room 9, House VIII, 
Block 3, Seftion A, HR Area. 

A vertical pottery drain doubtless sometimes served in lieu of a water-chute in the 
thickness of a wall, to carry off the rain-water from a roof. As yet only two have been 

* Pjf« of very itmilar nuke ire Imwa tn die M.M.I. Period *t Kaoaas. Evaoi, ef Mwr, voL I, p. 141 , 
]C|. Fotcezy pipd fbr {Iraming i loof hare been fouiid bp Dr« Cluen in fail excxvatioiii «l Nltdf ow Kiirktik In 
M^sopotninla. Tbc bdme 10 £ltcd Ani of the litc period. 
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foimd, both, in the HR Area,* but there is no reason to thinlt that they will not eventually be 
unearthed in other parts of Mohenjo-daro, 

The presence of these pottery water-pipes and of the water-chutes set in the thickness 
of the w^ls suggcsl a fairly large rainfall • Evidence has already been given for 
a considerably greater rainfall in ancient Sind than there is to-day, but I should like to 
underline the further evidence supplied by the elaborate drainage system of Mohenjo-daro. 

There are four reasons why tt is probable that the drains issuing from moil houses were 
not ordinarily used for sewage but for rain as well ;— 

1. The fa^l that the water was sometimes allowed to run down the walls of a house. 

2. That both soak and settling pits were generally of small size, so that if solid matter 
had been allowed to pass into them their constant clearing out would have been necessitated, 

3, In mo^ cases the Afreet drains, with which numbers of houses communicated, were 
not suitable for carry ing off solid matter. There would have been a liability for such matter 
to become deposited at various places along these drains, owing to the roughness of the brick¬ 
work- And a side drain frequently enters a main drain at right angles, which would inevitably 
have led to the settlement of solids unless the main drain was of unusual capacity. 

4, The fourth reason why these channels were probably not intended to carry off sewage, 
is the lafl that wells arc often placed in their dose vicinity j so near are some of them that 
sewage would undoubtedly have found its way into them. There is little doubt that the 
surface water as well as ablution water mull have infiltrated into the wells, but liquids 
of this description would have been comparatively Innocuous as compared with aiflual sewage. 

With the eaception of those referred to on p. 2,071 no latrines have been satisfactorily 
identified as yet. MoH of the houses possess, however, a small chamber without a doorway, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility that these chambers were used as cess-pits.* If 
this was so, the latrines themselves muH have been located on the upper floor of a house. 
Certainly, in some cases these chambers are of too small a size to have been us^ as cellars. 

It is quite possible, however, that no latrines were ordinarily provided. For inltance, 
in the Charaka-samkitSj written about the second century a.d., and much added to later, 
we are told that latrines were intended for the sick and infirm only. In that work it is also 
laid down that one should proceed at leaH so far from his house as would be reached by an 
arrow-shot.* 

We have now to consider for what purpose these water-channels and drains were 
provided. The moH sadsfaftory answer is that they served to cany away rain or other water, 
for which a similar sy^m is used in Baghdad at the present day. Baghdad has, at present, 
a rainfall of no more than 5 inches, yet I have seen the ^eets there flooded after a single Itorm 
in the winter. At the end of each winter-season in that city, the series of soak-pits that are 
placed at frequent intervals between the Hreet drains are cleared of their mud contents in 
cxadlly the same way that the soak-pits of Mohenjo-daro mull have been cleared. For 
sewage, cess-pits arc used. 

* Cf, hawtvef, p. *77, note 4. There u noiiiiiB “ *hijiv that these pottery detuu terved to cany off riin-wAtef 
from die toof.— 

* Thii ajgimurnt b haidiy Mmg that Itl VIII in the HR Ara, the dnini diacLftr^ed into ckw 

imill ¥«sd which would nflrt Lm mMcol for i oloitttEit'i ikowcr. The vertkal csrtheniwt drains coold not ptmihly 
havt lenred to cany off —[Ed.] 

* Prima fick ihii h highJy improbafak. The doorlcM diumbtffs referred ieh Eike nianf Gthsn, \vere m solid 
10 serve a lub^tniehare for the upper iiorey roonsi. In muiy uiea tiiey were filled with cnide brkk.—[EnJ 

* Jintw/ s/Miiar and Ormd Risrarci voL a (1916), p. 14.1. 
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There is another point that is of importance. Moil of the house-drains at Mohenjo-daro 
cany off water from the one or more bathrooms that are to be found in prafUcally every 
house ; and if we arc right in supposing that these bathrtjoms were for the piwpose of 
ceremonial deansing, perhaps more than once a day, we are juilified in the supposition that 
a large quantity of water moil have passed through these drains daily in addition to occasional 

rain-water. . , , ■ 

We do not find on the ancient sites of cither Egypt or Mesopotamia such elaborate 

drainage systems as, at present, seem peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In Egypt, 
for instance, drains were only used in very spedai cases ^ They occur more frequently in 
Mesopotamia, especially in some of the very early periods. At Babylon, corbelled drains 
and small water-channels have been found in the vail field of ruins, and Mr. Woolley 
has discovered at both Ur and A 1 ‘Ubaid several examples of drains and watCT'^diannels, 
both of the horizontal and vertical kinds, and also soak-pits and sediment-pits. In this 
respefl he has been more fortunate than those working at Kish ; for at that place no channel 
drains have yet been discovered, though one would have expefled to find a system of this kind 
in the large palace of pre-Sargonic date that was excavated there. The faft, therefore, that 
dnunage sy^ems of any importance should thus be confined to north-weilcm India again 
supports the view that the rainfall in ancient days was very much greater than it is now. 
City wall* City U'alls .—Up to the present no evidence has been found that the city of Mohenjo-daro 

pwildy was protefted either by walling or by fortifications.* That these once existed, as on other 

dunoltsbed. large sites of ancient times, seems more than probable. And it is quite possible that the city 

walls, if built of burnt brick, would have been demolished by brick-robbers in common with 
the buildings inside them. Indeed, the outer walls. If they existed, would certainly have been 
removed before the buildings inside. As fortified walls would necessarily have had very 
sub^antial foundations, we may possibly come across the latter when we reach the earlier 
levels. As an example of fortified walls being completely removed by the brick-robber or 
by denudation, we can instance those of Kish in Mesopotamia. This city we know from 
documentary evidence to have been encircled by one, or even more than one, wrall. There 
arc now no surface traces whatever to be found of these walls ; nor has excavation 
revealed their whereabouts. 

Judging from the small number that has been found of weapons of offonce and defence, 
the people of Mohenjo-daro appear neither to have been a warlike people nor to have fe^ed 
invasion. On the erther hand, it Is possible that soldiers were quartered outside the city,* 
and that when these quarters, if they exiil, are excavated, we may find ample evident ^at 
the city was well protefted from the enemy. Reasons have already been given for thinking 
that the desertion of the city took place gradually. If this were so, it is probable 
that armaments were slowly removed at the same time. 

Towa-planinag. ^/ree/r.—That the people of the Indus Valley civilization had some idea of town-planning 

is shown by the regularity with which the city of Mohenjo-daro is divided up, a regularity 
which is ^ktng for an andenC city of the easl, or, for that matter, would be in a wellern dty 
of to^lay. We find streets, both wide and narrow, on the whole successfully aligned, 
in^ead of winding in the way that was usual in moil early cities. Indeed, from the very 
systematic way in which the dty is laid out we muil conclude that it was methodically 
planned and not ju£l built haphazard (Pis. XXXIX, Llll, LVll), 

^ Roof gutten well known in that 

* Sec p. 9 /n/™, Mf own vkw i» Xhtt the fkf wiUj wisuld nuinnJijr bt bcneaib the d«p aJliiviyii] 

of lilt lurnHmding fhm^w where no ouavatiem have fci been dcffic, — [EnJ 

* The pwnbllity of icildim being guirtemd out^dt tht muA hive tseen a remote ocie,—^[EoJ 
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All the main Streets, so excavated, arc anented to the points of the compass, and what OrianUtian af 
little deviation there is ia so slight that this orientation ts very conspicuous. Ho^ and ■ 

public buildings correspond in their orientation with the directs- One would^ of course, 
expea some regard to be paid to the orientation of the more imj^rtant hulldlngs. 

In Egypt, as at Mohenjo-dUrD, the sides of a biiilding of importance face the cardinal 

points, whereas in Babylonia it was the corners that faced these yyytv^ 

The broadcil ilrcet that has as yet been cleared is m the HR AreaJf'i. AAAIa; ; 
it is over 30 feet wide. This would, of course, be narrow for modem conditions ; but it is 
quite a respeaable width for a city in which wheeled traffic was cither not known or little 
used. A ftreet in the DK Area is in places 28 feet wide (Pi. LXH), and there are also greets 

t3 feet in width in less important parts of the site. - . r ■ j 1, 

The lanes that divide one block from another vary from j ft. 8 in. to 7 feet in width. 

They were used by people passing from, one main street to another, and also for reaching their 

houses or other buildings. l .n. 

There is evidence that, though cverv attempt was made to align the areets as regularly Altgnmeni of 

as possible, this was done by simple methods only and not with the aid of moments. Mam 
ftreets that were evidently intended to be ifriaiy parallel in some cases show slight divergences 
which were probably due to a lack of refined measurements rather Aan to cardessn^s. On 
the whole, however, the gencml accuracy is surprising, especially in the shorter diSt^ccs ; 
for inilance, the squaring of the side streets with the main directs into which they lead is, to 
the casual eye, perfeft, though divergences are sometimes betrayed by the plan 

One of two procedures musd clearly have been followed ; either the ci^ mirit have been 
built on a definite scheme from the commencement of its hiiiory, which followed perhaps on 
a compulsory move from another site* ; or the arrangement of the aty was the result ot 
deliberate rion^lrudion on town-planning lines by order of the city fathers or a higher 
authority. We cannot as yet say which theory is correa, as it will be necessaiy' firif to examine 

the lower levels after removing the buildings that overlte them. .... 1 

In town-planning the people of the Indus Valley appear to have been superior to the^rly 
Sumerians. The reason for this may lie in the faft that a Sumcnan city had to be protedled 
from other Sumerian cities with which it was continually at war. Fortified flails natundly 
imposed certain reihnftions in space, for as far as possible evenly lived 
wHave as yet found no indications that the city of Mohenjixlaro was fortifi^, and this 
may explain how it was possible to lay it out so carefully. In a densely populated atys ^ 
many of the Sumerian cities mufl have become, there would have been a gradi^ tendency to 
build houses of smaller siae and to narrow down the Streets. Those who have had experience 
of town-planning will readily rcaliae the difficulties that arise when improvements are 

attempted within a walled area, , „ , . l -.4 

In addition to the araightness of the Streets, one is struck by the seven^ and exact 

alignment of the houses and buildings that flank them. ^rity is, of co^, .0 

accordance with the old eaitem custom of leaving the facade of a house w plain as = 

50 as not to betiuy its owner’s wealth to the powers-that-be, with possible detriment to his 
p«lt« in the twy of additionnl tax«. The elignment of the hojBes certainly .ureefts that 
deviation from the Sraight, or any encroa^ment, would be ™ited 

Aa all the hooaes were built of burnt bndt, there was, indeed little opportunity 
foTownera of property to encroach aucceaafully on the ftreet; the elaborate dratnage 


Uwfiuiiiectt«d 


1 5« p. a6^, note 1,— (Et*.] * Tha piwrdme Ji well blown in taciciil ud nrcti in tnwlcm ladk. 

* See, hflwerer, pp. 9 and 182, note J, [Eo,] 
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system would also militate against any thing of this kind. In faft, all the evidence goes to 
show that law and order were respefied in the city. 

Moft of the houses^ as the various plana will show, arc separated only by party-walls. 
It docs not seem, however, that such an arrangement was always satisfacbo^, ^ There are 
many tn^fcmees where party-walls were dispensed with and owners of adjoining houses 
each had to provide a wall of his own, a diitance of oniy about 6 inches separating the two. 
The faft is interesting, for it implies that the law was Implicit as regards house property. If 
owners could not come to an agreement over a party wall, the matter seems to have been 
legally adjured by a new wall being placed alongside the old one. This arrangement would 
necesfiarily reduce the size of the house of the owner of the new wall. 

Some of the directs have been entirely barred by thin walls being placed across them. 
In mosl cases the cross wall has a pronounced curvature, which owing to its being generally 
only one brick thick was perhaps necessaty to ensure Ability. These cross-walls, aU of which 
belong to the Late Period,^ may perhaps have been constructed in an attempt to divide the 
city into wards for the purjxjse of public security.* 

It is noticeable that some of the side lanes do not run In a might line from one main 
^ircet to another. Though otherwise well set out, they have right-angled turns. This may 
be seen especially in some of the streets on the casern side of the HR Area, a section that is 
occupied by important houses. Perhaps an enlargement of property took place here and the 
lanes were altered accordingly (PI, XXJtlX), 

Many of the comers of the ifreets are slightly rounded, as if they had been worn by pack 
animals rubbing again^ them. In two cases, however, this rounding was intentional, the 
corners hasing been trimmed down with some in^rument and aubseijuently rubbed smooth 
by traffic. The same has been observed at Ur. 

Saerrd BuiMings .- — -It is unfortunate that no building that can definitely be ^ted to have 
been a temple has yet been found other at Mohenjo-daro or Harappl. This docs not by 
any means prove that no temples were built. Many buildings have been found that are 
clearly not ordinary dwelling places or administrative buildings { for instance, SefHons A 
and E in the DK Area, though at present we cannot determine their uses with any degree 
of certainty, and the objcfks found in them, unfortunately, prove nothing. Indeed, for all 
we know, the temples of Mohenjo-daro may, for conservative reasons, have been of wood and 
perished altogether. Whatever their form and matetia], one thing is certain, viz., that they 
did not in any way resemble the temples of Sumer or Babylonia, No trace of a aggurat with 
its associated temple has been uneuthed at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. In Sumer, 
a temple is readily recognizable even apart from its tower, and one Could wish that the same 
were true of the supposedly sacred buildings of the Indus Valley people. Up to date not 
a single building has been found whose plan in any way resembles that of the Babylonian 
temple with its templo-tower,* its large open court for worshippers well supplied with water, 
and its especial shrine for the god or goddess at the end of the court. This alone would, in 
my opinion, suffice to show that the religions of the Sumerians and the Indus Valley peoples 
were dissimilar. 

The people may have worshipped at comparatively small shrines scattered throughout 


^ Wc find tbe irr^gcment in the lowrr lcvdi>. 

* For &n iCCOTht df i closed Unt sc Ur w Aw/ifnarif/ voL vii, p. 3S9. See PL XXXlXp Setke 3, 

and Lane u 

* Wc iJraidv know from Kiih that the tenipleHiower goei back as fitr aJ 3000 a.c. One itudi ii built of tlte cHxi/ 
fd-caJjK^ plmo-convcx bricki. 
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the city, whose design diifered but slightly from that of the ordinary dwelling house.* Or we 
may eventually find a temple somewhere outside the dty, which was de^yed for its bricks 
soon after the desertion of the city Itself. 

General iifjwdrfc.—Brick-built ruins of this nature are certainly welcome to the 
fljth^ologi^j owing to the comparative ease with which they can be excavated* On the other 
hand, this material was always eagerly sought after in later periods, with the result that such sites 
in populated diftrifts were repeatedly used as brick quarries. It is likely enough that some sites 
belonging to the Indus Valley civilization have been entirely removed in this way. In a vait 
alluvial country wc cannotexped fine Slone buildings such as we find in Egypt, Xhe next bc^ 
thing, namely,' burnt brick, was therefore liberally used by the Indus Valley peoples. It muil 
be confessed, however, that this material was not always used to the bcsl advantage. ^ For some 
reason or other—it may have been religious- — dierc was obviously some objetftion to the 
ornamentation of the waUs of houses or larger buildings, with the result that, from an 
architcaural point of view, both Harappi and Mohenjo-daro mu 4 l have appeared to visitors 
from outside to be rather dull places. The plain severe fkqades and long bare walls are tot^y 
unlike the panelled walls that were a feature of Mesopotamian architeihire even in the carlicil 
times. It is possible, however, that the panelling that was so general in Mesopotamian 
buildings was not originally due to a desire to beautify them. It may have been intended 
to protea a wall, especially a long one, in attacks by enemies. The presence of towers at 
frequent intervals along a wall would necessitate the making of numerous buttresses ; and 
when, later, it was realized what an improvement they afforded to the walls from the 
architcftural point of view, these buttresses would have eventually loft their original purpose 
and become purely decorative,* 

The chief cause of the gradual dcftruction of the buildings of Mohenjo^aro has been 
the aflion of salt. This works up to the surface of even the highest mound, and is continually 
splitting up the burnt bricks Into minute fragments which are eventually carried down to 
the base of the mound by rain. The effefts of wind erosion are prafHcally negligible, for 
violent winds arc few and far between. The breaking up of the bricks by salt is naturally 
unequal ; for instance, a wall may be built of bricks of varying degrees of hardness, in whi^ 
case the badly burnt bricks naturally suffer the most, whereas the overburnt or vitnfied bncks 
are hardly affefted at ail, owing to their partially glazed surfkces preventing the e^ry of salt. 
The mud-mortar, which was largely used, has also proved a faflor in the dcftruchoJi ot t e 
walls ; for the joints were generally coarse, and when the face of a wall has been laid bare, 
the mortar disappears, leaving the formerly protected sides of the bricks exposed to the air. 

Walls of sun-dried brick do not suffer in the same way. But we find very tew such 
walls belonging to the period of the Indus Valley civilization. The drum_ of the Buddbift 
Stupa built upon the top of the higbeft mound at an elevation of 71 feet is, however, built 
of mud brick.* .And it has suffered surprisingly little from the attacks of salt or rain. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that Mohenjo-daro is situated in a very Isolated part of Smd. 
If this had not been so, very few of its buildings would iftll remain. Bncks of such a handy 
size, and which, owing to the loosening of the mud-mortar l^tween them, can be so easily 
removed, would have proved a boon and a blessing to the inhabitants of any town dose enough 
to avail itself of such a precious “ brick-mine A certain amount of damage was done 
to the site anciently by the inhabitants themselves, who repeatedly refused the bncks, and 

1 SitnOBr pcrlispi to one tl»i recently b«a ftnmd *t Ur. ... ,* 

* We muft nan hovrever. low liglit of tits iheoiy tbi t origin of panelled wall* U peihapi to be fimnd in the carber 
of wood. The pandlm* of the vndl* 0/ early dynaftk bnildings b Egypt u taid to hsTc had tb* origin. 

> ITie core wm of nind brick j tie Irneing of burnt brick— [Ed ] 
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by the Buddhiii monks who, at a later date also, employed the bricks of the 30 QO*years-old 
city for their own buildings. The site of Hatappa, some 400 miles away, is not so fortunately 
situated. The amount of dc4l^u^llon wrought there has been enormous, both in ancient 
times and cspeaally in the laA hundred years. 

There is every indication that the habits of the people of Mohenjo-daro were, in general, 
those observed at the present day in any largc-siz^ town in India, whcrc^ the better-class 
inhabitants keep to their sclcded quarter of the city and the poor have their own quarters. 
Certain Greets seem to have been reserved for bazaars, and judging from their number the 
dty seems to have been prosperous. A large city of this land muS Imvc served a considerable 
population around and doubtless it was visited on festival da;^ by large numbers of people. 
Certain seftions of the city were given up to different induces, such as potteries and ahdl- 
cutttng, but these trades appear only to have exited within the dty towards the Utter end of 
its history. At fir^ Mohenjo-daro seems to have been very largely residential,^ but later 
on it became, in part at lea£t, a manufafturing town. 

The that the city was built of burnt brick argues that those who lived within it were 
a prosperous people. Burnt brick is an expensive commodity. It requires a large amount 
of fuel to bum it and the wantage due to overfiring, warping, and cracking is very great. Very 
few defeaive bricks are found in the walls of Mohenjo-daro, which shows that a proper 
sdefrion was made of the bricks and that rubbish was not used. The almost total absence 
of sun-dried bricks* indicates, 1 think, that the dty regulations forbade the use of this 
material, though it is possible that it was allowed outside the city, whence It has totally 
disappenred through flooding or other causes* 

^ Tbii inference hardly Kcm jiidiHcd hf the mdmix wi pfoefit avuikble, Df the caffcft citiei an this litc rtotMng 
tut yet been acmiod. — [Eo J 

* That lit ia the $apeiilTufinres, Susulried brick was commnn enoo^ m ilic fbnndarioni,^— 
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C ONSIDERING the large areas that have already been cleared at Moheitjtwlaro it is 
somewhat surprising that so few complete vases have been found. Potsherds there 
are m abundance, but in comparison with later sites in India perfedt pieces are 
comparatively few. A possible reason for this may be that the Mohenjo-daro site was 
deserted gradually and its inhabitants had, therefore, ample time to remove even their 
commone^l household vessels. This is in marked contract with many Mesopotamian sites, 
where much pottery was left behind on the expulsion or ertermination of the inhabitants 
by invasion or the contain warfare that was taking place between the various city ^ates. 

As might be expefled, little of the pottery from Mohenjo-d^ resembles In shape that 
hitherto found in Mesopotamia and Elam. The wares even of adjacent countries are ^dom 
much alike in form ; each race evolves such shapes as are suitable and uses them with but 
slight modifications over long periods* It will he seen that ot the pottery forms are 
far removed from being primitive, showing that the potter's craft was well advanced, 

Pradically all the pottery of Mohenjo-daro was wheel-made* Very few^ mdeea^ arc 
the examples that have been found of hand-made ware, and these are frequently ^ rougWy 
made that they appear to be the work of children.^ But it is not yet known whether the 
hand or the foot-wheel was used, though the Utter seems indicated by the evenness of the 

pottery and the regularity of the ilriations. . . * 

The use of the foot-wheel, or quick-wheel, in India is confined at the present day to 
BalGchi^lan, Sind, and the Panjab. In other parts of Indk the wheel resembles a cart-wheel 
and is spun by hand, sometimes more than once during the making of the jar, « it be ve^ 
large or of complex shape, The foot-wheel used in Stnd at the present day la of exaffiy the 
same pattern as that used in the Bahrein Islands, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine,^and Egypt. 

The period at which the quick-wheel was introduced into Sind and the Panjab is a point 
of considerable interest. The possibiUty presents itself that it was brought in by the people 
or peoples that built and inhabited Mohenjo-daro and not by the Ajyans, since the latter ^ 
hardly likely to have set up thek own potteries, if such already existed in the temtoncs that 

they occupied.* . . , a 

If it cannot be accepted that the quick-wheel was invented ^ early as 3000 a.c,, we muSt 

look for evidence of its introduffion by later invasions of India. The Aryan may perhaps 
be ruled out, for the reason that he is generally considered to have been a nomad ; and nomad 
peoples rarely use pottery at all, preferring less fragile vessels of wood or leather. 

« The jar U PI LXXXl, ji wm band-made} abo moA nf ibc handleii typei m Pi LXXXIll. rb* imaUe 

tir-coven were aim frequently made by hand. ^ , 

^ t Tliem U no meitioB of lie potter'a wheel tn tie Ri^vftla. thougb there u of pottery. TV omaMOO. of eotme, 
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The potter’s caile is one of the lowest there is at the present day in India^ and we may 
suppose that the potter was equally despised by the early Aryan, who probably had little use 
for his wares at Erit ; hut, as the Aryans gradually settled down, they would have made use 
of the potter’s wares more and more as time went on. 

The foot-wheel may possibly have been introduced into India by the Greeks or one of 
the later Invaders, Parthian, Scythian, or Arab. We know from a bas-relief at Philae that it 
was used m Egypt ' in Ptolemaic times, and it was, therefore, probably known to the Greeks 
during the later periods of their hiSiory* It was certainly known to the Romans ; and it is 
possible that the spim-wheel and the fbot-whcci were in use at the same time ; for we actually 
find both employed in Italy as late as the sixteenth century a.d * 

The advantages of the foot-wheel, the true potter’s wheel, over the spun-wheel are many. 
The spun-wheel has necess^y to be very heavy to maintain its momentum long enough to 
throw several vessels. Again, the diameter of the wheel has to be of siifBcient size to prevent 
wobbling and this diameter prevents the potter from getting as dose to the clay In the centre 
of his wheel as he would like. Thirdly, the momentum of the wheel has to be resuscitated 
at frequent Intervals, according to whether large or smalt vessels are being thrown. Fourthly, 
the speed of the wheel cannot be regulated properly, ft can be stowed down, but to speed 
it up it has firit to be ilopped. D^pite all these disadvantages, however, the potter of 
India can and does produce very creditable work with the spun-whccl. 

The wheel that is used in the greater jart of modem India somewhat resembles a cart¬ 
wheel. It is made of wood, and Its rim plentifully daubed with day to balance it. The 
middle of the upper surface of the wheel is flat to take the day. The centre of the lower 
surface usually has a hard ^tone fitted into it with a small hole in its middle, m which works the 
wooden pivot set in the ground.* The wheel revolves at a height of a few inches above the 
ground and is set in morion by a stick inserted between the spokes, A properly balanced 
wheel shows remarkably little wobble, but great care is necessary to obtain this deslratum. 

Dr. Hall has suggested that the potter's hand-wheel originated in Elam,‘ and he remarks, 
the epoch-making inv^rion of the cart-wheel was also probably made there.” Whether, 
owever, the one invenrion influenced the making of the other mu^ for the present remain 
a moot pomt. The chariot has not yet been actually discovered in early Elam itself, but 
there is ample evidence that it was known, if it was not aaually used there. 

When one refleas how simple an apparatus the potter’s wheel muA have been in its earlier 
Stag® in comparison with the much more complicated chariot-wheel, it seems likely that 
the Idea of the wheel originated with the potter. The primitive potter's wheel was merely 
a round piece of wood with a pivot-hole in its underside which was not spun, but turned 
continually with one hand, while the day was manipulated with the other. This Is 
the me^od empl^ed in Smd at the present day for painting pottery, and such a contrivance 
could also be used m its manufrdure.* It could not have been long before such a wheel 

‘ not Giitfl Hat FoDTth DyiuJly ilmt patTciy wu made on a wteel, mbA whhom doubt tint wheel wn* of 

m* ijran vttMtif, 

■ MmtAiag ta E^n*, tbe fool or qnkk-wbed waj oged in Cftte before the dole of ifo? M.M. 11 Period ft. joco- 
1900 i.c,). Po/jrf f/ JIf Tol. j. p, r6+, a. ,, gee alw fettHki 1 ^ Hall k Tit CiwifiXM/i«, tf Gntit im tit Bnutn 

* BKiiCT^ Esfyfl .Jnr/.p. i itJii ccLp^ voL p, ■707'., 

j "t. “PP"-! i« b. llr 
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WRS made heavier to accommodate larger vessels^ and subsequently became so altered as to 
allow of Its being spun of itself, while one or more jars were being fashioned ; St was thus 
developed into the quick-whccl, which was possibly the type used at Mohenjo^aro. 

The clay of which mo^l of the pottery is made appears to be slightly different from that 
used by the potters who pradHsc their art in the vicmlty at the present day. The alluvial 
clay which they take from the fields around requires comparatively little tempering materials 
It burns a light red colour (Pk, LXXVIII—LXXXVI)* 

The ancient pottery of Mohenjendaro frequently has sand^ or lime, or both, mixed with 
the clay, more often in the painted ware than in the plain ware* There seems to have been 
a natural admixture of sand in the alluvial clays used at MohcnjoKlaro, but so fine in quantity 
that it cannot be detedted under a glass of moderate power* 

A special p^asle was sometimes used for the smaller jars which was very dose in testure 
and burned a pinkish colour In the kiln* It contains neither sand nor lime, but these materials 
wwld hardly be required in vessels of small siaic, who&e dimensions prevented any tendency 
to warp or crack in the processes of drying and bakings 

Another kind of pafte was slate-colourcd—in some cases approaching black—and 
exaftly like that used in the pre-Sargonic period at Kkh* Its colour k probably due to 
a natural day, but ware of this description can also be made by mixing a light-colourcd ctay 
with an organic substance, such as cow-dungj which carbonizes when baked. The examples 
found at MohenjoHdaro show no traces of carboniied material, hut this may be so finely 
divided that it is impossible to detefl it under a glass of tuoderate power* This pa^le was 
somew'hat rarely used, but it was not confined to one type of jar only, as is seen in 
PI, X.XXXIir, sB—43, which illu^rate jars made of it Vessels made of this kind of day 
are of medium thickness ; neither lime nor sand is ever mixed with it. It never has a slip, 
but its surface is frequently polished** 

The Mohenjo-daro ware k, on the whole, well baked, and withftands the attacks of damp 
and salt.® How it was baked we do not yet know, but it is of intcreft to note that in Sind 
to-day pottery is baked without a kiln ; the jars, both large and small, are laid on^ and covered 
over with fuel with no enclosing walls or even a hole in the ground to keep in the heat. Even 
modern painted pottery is fired in this way with verj* sadsfadtor)' results. The advantage 
of this method of baking small quantities of potter)^ is that there is little waftage in war^d 
or over-burnt spedniens,* Probably much more fuel is required, but this is not a considcrarion 
of importance in many parts of the Indus Valley at the present day,® and It is likely that in 
ancient times also there was no lack of fuel* 

It is noticeable that the great majcirity of the vases of Mohenjo-daro have flat bases* In 
very few, indeed, is the bottom round** Certain types are peculiar in having very pointed bases 
which prevent their ^landing without special support (Types B and R)* As mo^l of the rooms 
in the houses and other buildings of Mohenjt^daro have well laid pavements, it W'as essential 
that the vessels in use there should itand firmly* In the smaller Plages around, the houses 
were probably not so well built, and, as at the present day in Sind, round based jars were 
probably preferred because they ^and better in soft soil* 

In moil of the potter}-^ the base was not so well finished as the upper portion* This Is 
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especially noticeable in the miigher ware. Jars of Type G (PJ, LXXX), for instance, were 
made in two ways. Either the}' were detached from the wheel by means of a cord or piece of 
twilled grass, or they were removed in some other way which necessitated the trimming of the 
base afterwards with a knife or a piece of edged bone. The process of trimming the hsi^e with 
a knife especially noticeable in the *" handled cup '* type, mo£t of which was hand-made^* 
This trimming of the base is also seen in the pottery of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia,* both 
wheel and hand--madc, especially in the jars whose bases are very thick ; and it is to be found 
in Old Kingdom potter)^ of ancient Egypt, 

Pmdtically all the flat-based pottery shows a focussed grooving on the base which is 
due to the jar being cut from the wheel by the aid of a ilrifig^ This wiis done when the jar 
was rcvalving slowly. The ^ring was either held bctw'ccn the two hands or, as seems more 
likely, one end was tied to the little finger of the potter and the other ^uck againthe base of 
the vessel to be removed. The revolution of the jar then automatically completed the operation. 
This is the method itill praftised in Sind and the Panj3b, including the Simla dislri^^ 

Though they were very common in Mesopo^mia about 3000 b.c., the small number of 
ringed bases in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro is nodceable^ Those few that have been found 
are all carelessly made (PI. LXXX, 2 % 31, 32, 34, and 70 ; PL LXXXI^ 27 and IT s 
PL LXXXVl, 14 and 23). 

A few of the jars, i.e., those with angular shoulders, were made in two pieces^ w^hich were 
fitted together when wet and returned to the wheel for a final trimmlng-up^ It is likely that 
in some cases the neck of the jar was also made separately.* This method of making a jar 
IS sometimes hard to dctefl, for the join or joins were frequently obliterated inside and out 
by the final trinuning- These joints, however, are apt to betray themselves if the jars arc 
crushed by earth pressure, for the breaks are clean and regular. The making of jars in two 
or more parts has been noted at Kish, at Jemdet Nasr, and at Susa and Musyan. And in 
Sind at the present day certain types of jars are made in three, and even four pieces. Of 
the pottery of MohenJcyJaro, Type E (PL LXXX) vras made in this way, also Jar 17 of 
Type J (PL LXXXI), and the ribbed vessels (Type F, PL LXXX). 

As would be expefted, mo^l of the jars had slips applied to them which vajy from 
a very thin wash barely concealing the natural surface of the pottery to a thick coating coloured 
either red or cream. The thicker slips more or less conceal the natural roughness of the 
day, and w^ere usually rubbed down smooth after the jar had been removed from the wheel. 
In only one case (PL I^XXXII, 1) was the natural surface of the jar rubbed down*^ 

Sometimes a jar was only partially covered with a sHp—in every case on its upper portion 
— generally because the lower portion was of rougher workmanship, but occasionally because 
the upper part of the jar was to be decorated. In the two vessels illuilmted in PL LXXXI, 27 
and 31, the upper portion only Is coloured, with a red wash in the firil case and a red slip in the 
Second. In the jar illustrated in PI. LXXXI, 22, a fine red slip was used for the upper and 
a rough wash lor the lower portion of the jar. In No. 23 in the same plate two slips were used, 
dark red above and light red below. In this laft case it is possible that a light red slip was 
firft of all applied to the whole of the jar and thstt this coating was darkened where required by 
meitns of paint. 

Not a single example has been found at Mohenjo-daro of the base of a jar being coated 
with a polished slip. The pottery of Jemdet Nasr was often so decorated, as, when 
suspended by its lugs, its base could be seen, 

* Tl. LXXXriL *1-17, * I j niilei Kitb. 

* Tbli praakii ™ i common ene autkntly. It wni adopted hy tiie GmU and by tbe CKincic. 

* The grey ware h ^aded from iLeift obwnatioiii^ 
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Though the method of scoring a Jar to decorate it is common in certain types of vessels, Cord 
decoration done with a cord was, on the whole, rare at Molietijo~daro, though common in deeoraiioii, 
Mesoi>otamia from 2000 B.c* A cord is wound around a vessel while it is being revolved 
slowly on the wheel, or even while the Jar is slationary. I'wo vessels found at MohenjoKiaro 
were treated in this way, viz. the large vessel in Pi. I.XXXIV, 23 (the cord mark is 
unfortunately omitted in the drawing) and the jar shown in PL I.XXXVI, i, where there arc 
three cord marks.i In this fine jar, which is not included amongft those arranged in types, 
the rim and neck are painted an unpolished warm-black colour. The lower part of the jar 
from the ribbing downwards is coat^ with a cream-coloured slip. 

Very rarely do we find examples of glazed potte^}^ The two sherds pifiured in PL CLIX, 

1 and 2, of which a full description Is given in Chapter XXVIll, are made of a light-grey day 
coated with a thin glaze and decorated with wav)* lines of a purplish-black colour.* 

Jitfised 'tre (Pi, CLVII, t—7)-' — We have found very few examples of Incised ware 
at Mohenjo-daro, and these are all comparatively small fragments (PI, CLVII, 

The third piece illustrated (DK 895) is a portion of a flat-bottomed dish incistd with 
crMcentic markings arranged in concentric circles, jlnothcr piece is part of a howl 
with incised markings on its shoulder. From the IctcI at which this piece was 
found, hotvever, I am inclined to think it is of later (Buddhifl) date. Another piece 
(VS 1662, PI. CLVII, [) is a large portion of a flat-bottomed pan with a rosetted 
design, which was apparently made with a smooth tool like a piece of bone. This 
design is exceptionally tntcreifing, as it is exaftly like the design on the inside of a flat-biiscd 
pan found at Kish ( 1 ,G.W. Site) which belongs to the period of Hammurabi (ir8o b,c.). 

No. 4 in PL CLVII (DK 45 f) base of a pan whose inner surface wias d^comted Iflciifrfl work 

with overlapping circles. No. ^ (DK 711) and No. 5 (A 406) are fragments of flat-bottomed Pan*- 
dishes also ornamented with an incised design of circles. No. 7 has similar markings 
to No, 3, but they are not arranged with such regularity. 

Incised pottery appears to have arrived in Mesopotamia after the appearance of painted 
potter)', though it has been generally supposed that owing to its more apparent skeuomorphic 
origin it was the prototype of painted ware. At Mohenjo-daro, as will be noticed from the 
descriptions of the only pieces that have been found, incised decoration was confined to the 
bases of pans, and always inside. Why this kind of decoration should have been reserved to 
such humble vessels it is difficult to say. It could hardly have been intended for ornament, 
as it would have been hidden moff of tie time. Probably this incised work was not intended 
solely to be decorative, but to serve some more useful purpose ; for example, its roughness 
may have assisted in rubbing or cleaning grain, or even in the cleansing of clothes. 

■Poi-Maris. —Very little of the pottery was marked in any way to diilinguish the maker 
or owner,* The three pieces illuifmtcd in Fl. XC, 3, 4, and 5, bear a potter’s mark. The 
mark seen In PL XC, 7, occurs on the ftand illuifrated in PL LXXXIII, $1 (VS 1026) ; it is 
made up of two charadiers, both of which occur very frequently on the seals. These charafters 
were deeply incised on the lower surface of (he stand before baking, and they are either the 
^ttcr’s private mark or a mark made by him for his customer. The rough charadler, No. 3, 
found on a sherd was also scratched on the Jar before it was baked. 

The potter's mark shown in PL XC, 4, is on the outside of the broken dish or basin Pointed pot- 
(DK 2644) illuarated in PL I.XXXII, zB. It is painted in blacky but is unfortunately murk 
incomplete. This chanuficr tnxiii be the potter's own work, since the colour is bilked* 

^ Since dih t™ wnttm a bwo fgimdi dcconted with ik hoti^gntd. cord muki tbnning a Innd oflMitd, 

* Sec Abg Appcndii 11. 

* Incificd pDttcn' nuLrti juCr lio-wever, cQnxiuan it Hnrappiu, 
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Five fragments of jars bear seal impressions (PJ. LXXVIII, t and 3 ; PI. CXV^ 558-60), 
in Two cases upon the shoulder close to the neck of the jar, and in two close to the base. In 
one case, the position of the impression cannot be determined. All these jars, or fragments 
of Jars, belong to the Scored type of pottery illuftrated in PI, LXXX, 1-8. 

Two of the inscriptions arc the same (one of them is shown in PL LXXVIII, 3}, but 
they were not made by the same seal ; for in one there are only the charafters, whereas the 
other shows the figure of a bull also. The other three impressions are composed of 
charafters only. It is possible that these seal impressions are also potter's marks ; for they 
were impressed before the jars were baked. That they were not intended to mark temple 
or sacred property seems to be implied by the inscriptions being different in three cases. 

A noticeable feature of the pottery of Mohenjendaro is the minute size of some of the 
jars. That these are not the work of children is proved by their very careful finish in moil: 
cases, and also by the faft that many of them were painted with great care. They are also 
wheel-made. Some of these are shown in PL LXXXl, 3J-40* In some cases these 
beautifully made miniature vases are only 0-5 in. to 0-75 in, high. What they could 
have been used for it is difficult to say ; possibly they held scented oils or unguents.* They 
recall, though not in shape, the very small and equally well-made jars which were so common 
at jemdet Nasr and whose use is also uncertain. 

No particular shapes were reserved exclusively for painted ware, though some types, 
like the handled cups and others of very rough make such as Type B (PL LXXX), were never 
painted. Even Jar-covers and jar-ftands were decorated on occasion, though in moiSl cases 
somewhat roughly. 

A type of pottery especially common is the offering-stand or censer. Very few whole 
specimens have been found, but the great number of fragments prove that this utensil was in 
very common use. In the majority of cases they were very carefully made and finished, 

of them were coated with a fine red slip, some have designs painted upon them in black, 
and one is decorated in polychrome. We do not yet know definitely for what purpose these 
utensils were used,* but they are very similar in shape to the ofiering-^lands found at Kish * 
especially those with the longer sterns (PI. LXXIX, 17, 2i, 23, etc.). The squat type of 
offering-^and is rare at Kbh, but they occur at Susa * and have also been found at Anau,* 
As pointed out by Professor Childe, similar vessels are typical grave-furniture at Lengyel 
in Hungary, and also occur in many contemporary cemeteries and settlements in the Danube 
Valley and Transylvania.* 

It is surprising that the spouted jar was not known at Mohenjo-daro,* considering its 
great popularity in Babylonia and in Elam throughout a verj' long period. The neare^l 
approach we have found to this type of jar is the small vessel illu^rated in PL LXXXIII, 20, 
but apart from its spout this jar in no way resembles the usual forms of spouted ware. If 
we are right tn dating the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro to about 2750 s.c, on the evidence 

* They Buy have been made for fiincniiy porpoies. 

* A smih (pecLmen of tquit ftirtt finind tt Hamppa had undoubted Burlu oT burning aigtmd the edge gf the pu 
and had been nicd pgeihEy u a kmp. Tbe larger vessclt froin Mohenjo-duti could bardly have been used for this 
pnrpoac, 

* Mftckay, m jAf e/tAt J " Cimgi^ry ai KuA, Fidd Myicum^ Pt. l. 

* Mim. DiL tn L xiii, pis, xi and tiL 

*■ FumpeU^'f In TnrAtll^t vcL pi, tu 6» nie long-ileimiLed itlsa ^ccun 

At Aiuy. See 5 on tins Bajne plitc. ■ Anii^uity,, March, 

^ Since this was writtoi $. jju apotit of « fffmilir ruiture to thow l^oowfi to lu m MesopoiioiiLit hoa been found iit 
the DK Area, Mr. Vits fband a imhU tpsuted vessel in VS Area.. Ct p. 
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of the Indian seals found in Mesopotamia and at Susa^ we arc perhaps hardly justified in 
expedting the spouted vessel, seeing that it was losing its popularity in Babylonia at about 
this date. On the other hand, it is very popular at the present day both in Sind and in the 
Panjab, and in Mesopotamia. Excavations being carried on at Jhukar, not far from 
Mohenjo-daro, have brought to light many examples of finely painted spouted ware, all of 
which can be dated to the Kushan period. It is possibly from this time, therefore, that the 
modern spouted jar has descended. 

The pottery and fragments of pottery shown in PI. XCIII, 9, io, and 31-4 come Baldehiilin 
from two sites in southern Baluchistan.* The designs are too few to establish any connection pottery, 
with Mohenjo-daro ; nor do the forms of the pottery agree. Nos. 18, J2, and 33 arc, 
however, very closely allied by the position and form of their lugs with the painted pottery 
found at Musyan and at jemdet Nasr, The cup-like spout with a wavy edge (No. 34) is 
aJmo^ exaftly duplicated by a similar spout found at Jemdet Nasr, and the spouted jar with 
a handle (No, 31) is also of a type known at that place. These lail two objeCts alone 
alTbrd quite sufficient evidence of a connection in early days with Babylonia, as do the 
lugged jars with both Elam and Sumer, Twisted rope-likc handles, too, occur at Jemdet 
Nasr, where several fragments were picked up on the surface of the ground. 

Suspeftsory yars .< — Jars with holes for suspension arc rarely found at Mohenjo-daro. Sutpemory 
In the few examples that we have, the rim is pierced with one, two, or more holes to allow ol hwlw- 
their being hung up by cords from a beam to keep their contents from the ants. The small 
pierced lugs which are so common in the wares of Muayan and Jemdet Nasr are never found 
at Mohenjo-daro. 

TYPES OF POTTEkY 

Ofering-Uandi or Ctmtrs^ A (PI. LXXVIIl, 8 and 14 ; PL LXXIX, 1-^3). 

Offering-Aands were in common use at Mohenjo-daro and vary in size from model 
specimens, only 3 inches or so high,* to imposing sjjedmens over 2 feet high. Ln appearance 
they are very like the stands from Kish, except that they are seldom decorated, save by a few 
black bands on a red slip ; and they never have incised decorations, as is the case with 
praftically all those from Kish. As a general rule, they -were very carefully made. A small 
proportion of sand and lime was usually mixed with the clay to prevent the twiil or warp to 
which such long and peculiarly-shaped vessels are particularly liable on being baked. Owing 
to their shape, offerlng-^nds were also liable to damage by earth pressure, which accounts 
for their seldom being found unbroken. Those unearthed at Mohenjo-<iaro are pradHcally 
all badly damaged. 

The popularity of this type of vessel is proved by the number of ^Icms that have been Popularity of 
found. Owing to their thideness and shape these are prafHcaJly indeiiniftiblc, whereas oflaring'-itaiid*. 
the wide open pans and bases are broken up and I oil. 

All the offering-elands of Mohenjo-daro were made on the wheel, and like those at Kish MethiHl of 
in two scions, of which the item and base form one and the pan the other. The joint manofacture. 
between the two portions is in moil cases very carefully concealed. In all probability, W'hen 
the two pieces had been joined together, the utensil was placed on the wheel again for a final 
tiimming-up. 

Mo^ of them are coated with a thick red slip, which was so carefully rubbed down that Slipi. 
it resembles lacquer. The usual decoration is a few painted horizontal bands, but sometimes the 

* Fontid by Major Mockler Rt and Dxmbakoh, in 1877. TLf pkea ue now in the Indka MuKum, 

CaJeuttR. CdAr/cifiir pi. ri. 

* FL LXXIX, 6-9. One BLodel ftond if only en inch bigti. 
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ornamentation is more elaborate. The fragment of an oilering-^hind found in the Hit Area, 
which is itlu^rated in PI, I^XXfX, 19 and PJ. LXXXVH, 3^ is painted in bidbrome, red and 
black, on a pinkish slip. The pattern is intended to represent Suting, but is unfortunately 
very much weathered. Beneath the slip, the ware is light red in colour and the paitc has been 
so copiously mixed with lime as to render it very soft. 

The offering-^ands of Mohenjo-daro fall into three groups 

(d) Squat forms (PL f,XXVIII, 8 and PL I.XXJX, S, 3, 4, 5, lo, and 14). 

(i) Those with long plain ilcms (PL LXXIX, i and 17J. 

(f) Those with moulded filems (PL LXXVHI, 14 and PI. LXXfX, ai, and 23). 

(j) Shi>rt sqttai ^^ering-ilands seem to have been the moil common, though it is possible 
that their very squatness led to their better preservation. They arc mostly ornamented with 
broad bands of red, which were usually painted on the surface of the pottery without 
an intervening slip. The use of red for painting designs on pottery is almo^ exclusively 
confined to this type ot wrare ; on other types, except the grey ware, it is rarely used for any 
other purpose than colouring the slip. Owing to the great thickness of their sterns the slands 
of this group could not have been carried about conveniently, and it is probable that they were 
kept in one place, e,g., as censers for temple use. The broad sub£lantial base would have 
prevented their being easily overturned, a necessary feature in a utensil of this kind. 

(i) 0£eri»g-nitnds with long plain Eemi are almo^ ^ frequently found as the members 
of Group (tf)+ No. I in PI* LXXIX (HR 466) is coated with a pinkish slip and has no 
decoration whatsoever. Nor has No. 17 (VS 3034), which is coated with a cream slip. As 
a general rule, Elands of this group are seldom decorated ; if they arc, the decoratiDn is always 
confined to broad red bands. 

(0^ with in addition to having a more elaborate arc 

almoft invariably covered with a thick red polbhcd slip. A ball-like moulding at the top 
of the ilem Is the mo4l common form ; a fluted moulding at the base of the Stem is hut rarely 
found. It is possible that this ball moulding at the top of the ^cm was devised to prevent 
the hand coming into contafi; with the hot pan.' 

Stand 478) in PL I.XXIX is exceptionally well made of a day that is he+ivily 

mixed with sand and lime. It is coated with a smooth dark red slip. The pan and base 
have been re^ored. The ^lem of No. (DK 1863), which is also muitrated in 
PL LXXVIII, 14, though exceptionally well made is coated only with a thin cream wash. 
No. 13 (VS "ji t) shows the ^lem of n £land with pan and base re^ored. It has been coated 
with a light red slip. 

The lustrous appearance of the red slips used on oflfcrmg-slands is beil exemplified by 
the iicm (DM 1839) illustrated in PL I-XXVIM, 14. 

The intadl stand No, 4 in PL LXXTX (SD 229) h also illuilrated in PL LXXVIII, 8. 

The very elaborate ^em shown in No. 14 in PI, LXXVni (B 341) is ornamented with 
black lines in addition to being coated with a red slip, k is exceedingly well finished, and the 
^and, when whole, muH have been a fine object, 

• As evidence crAii*tic migisdaiu hito Europr, ProrEtsor Peltic lui dnwn anentioa tn lomt Euwpesiii oficiing- 
ibindii wth moulded ftemi, Thnc ofieiing-iknd* ewnot, bowOTcr, be elowlf campured with thow of MobcnjtMhrD 
or (if Kish. Jn oweepti™ ^ the uunc, but not in ilwpci for, wjtb one excepiion—• aind freui Dun — two or 
more ulabci onuinent their flem*. It tnuil be rtmcnibcred, however, thet the Europewi ftsmds of veij- much liter 
d.it ihHi thoM of MoIwTticHdinj. AttfitMi Egyfi, pt iv, 1918, pp. 102-3. Compnre ■!» same of the MohenjfHlwo 
ftmidi with thwe asMcktHi with um, hnikh ai AdimmUIur in Tinnevcily in gouthem Indie. jImm Rf* Stirs laJ 
1903-4, pi Ivit . r- • 
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The small ofFenng-^latids, PI. LXXEX, 6—8, are probably children’s toys, though they 
are loo well finished (o have been made by the children themselves. All three arc wheel- 
made and coated with a dark-red slip. No. 8 was found 3 feet below the surfiice of the 
ground in the space between Blocks 40 and 42, in the buildings wcil of the Great Bath. 

It is uncertain whether No. 9 is really to be regarded as an ofFcring-sland. It has a solid 
item and base, of which the latter shows the focussed grooving caused by the stand being cut 
from the w'lieel by a cord. The pan is deep and has a small hole in its base that communicates 
with the centre of the ^lem. The vcsacl is hard-baked and has been badly twiifted in firing. 

The dish-llke objects Nos. i r, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 20 in PL LXXIX arc all the pans 
of similar ilands. They have been drawn to show the varying forms that occur. No. 14 
comes from Chamber 76, Block 3, and No, 15 from Room 101, Block 8, L Area. According 
to their levels, both are of Late date. 

At present it is impossible to ascribe the ojfering-ifandB found at Mohenjo-daro to any Cannot ytt ht 
particular period. Examples of all three groups are found in the buildings of both the I..ate uciibcd to any 
and Intermediate Periods of Mohenjo-daro. Nos. 2 and 3 of PL LXXIX, for instance, were particular 
found 1 2 feet below the surface of the ground, whereas No. 5 was only j feet below. The phase, 

Elands with moulded steins, however, seem to be of later date than the squat type, as they 
are nearly all found at an average level of 3 feet below the surface. But the depth below the 
surface is a very uncertain criterion in a greatly denuded site like Mohenjo-daro. 

In PL CXXXI, 43 (C 160), a fragment is shown of what is perhaps the ^tem of Fretted, items, 
a large offering'^tand. It is 0*5 in, thick and from its curvature seems to belong to a round 
piece of pottery about 6*4 inches in diameter. This might perhaps be too thick for the £Iem 
of an offering-ilaaid and the objed:, therefore, may once possibly have formed part of a large 
pottery pedes!al similar to some that have been found in Babylonia and dated there to the 
pre-Sargonic period. These Babylonian pedestals very closely resemble the present-day 
Indian reed mjtrhas and were evidently copies of ^ands that were originally made of reeds. 

The indsions In the Mohenjo-daro fragment, which is made of pottery of a light red 
colour, the clay of which was heavily mixed with sand, were roughly cut with a knife. 

That offering-elands were sometimes made of metal is proved by the broken specimen Metal itandi, 
illustrated in PI, CXld, 5, This was made in copper and bronic, and is dcscribcsd in 
Chapter XXV. 

Brief HiBsty of Q£cring~Tliinds.—^\vt. squat form of offering-ibnd had a very wide 
range in the andent world. We meet with it in Eknt ‘ as early as the Fir^l Period of Susa. 

In Sumer it is found represented amongst the pidographs on the archaic day tablets from 
Jemdel Nasr* and once in a seal impression on a tablet from the same site.* Further north 
it is known at Anau * ; and wesl, it Is common in Crete from neolithic times, but there it takes 
the form of a deep bowl set on a pede^al.® These squat offering-elands are verj' conimon 
in the second period of Hissarlik (r. 1600-2500 a.c.), and in early European sites, as, for 
inilance, at Tordos in Transylvania belonging to the early Danubian Period (r. 3100— 

2600 E.c,), and in the valley of the Alt (r. 3000-2650 b.c.). In the Black Earth region they 
arc found from 3100—2550 b.c,* The vessels from these places take more or less diverse 

J Mint. DU. f Pmtt voL liji, pi. Jtl, fig. 41 pL lii, fig. i. 

* OxfirJEJitiowf CMtuifenn veL Tii, p. 17. No, iij ? p. yj.No. 301. 

> liU., pi. rai. No, 119. It M inteniiHiig to Rate tbit one of the tmetning* of tlin sifiii givcii by L#agdafl it 
" pray ’* or “ prayer 

* Fujnpelly, Exfiermam in TftrktSnft, voL i, pL ri, fig, 6, and pottibly fig, 4. 

* Ei'anr, P/thte of Minos, toI. i, p. 58, fig. 17 i p. S 9 j ' 9 - Fauiblj theJc wen: Uici only m fotsd vtasdi. 

* Peake nnd Flcure, PritHs tiist/ KitiSi, pp. 147* 1 5 *. 163. etc. 
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shapes and do not always resemble the Indian forms* They usually have very deep bowls. 
There is, however, identity in shape between certain of the stands froni Kish and 
Mohenjo-daro, as will be seen on comparing PL XI, 5, from Kish ^ with PL TXXIX, 3, of this 
work. With the possible exception of those found at Kish and Mohenjo-daro it seems likely that, 
as their deep bowls indicate, the squat form of ^iand was only used for household purposes, 
whereas the tall stands, as 1 shall indicate, probably had their sacred as well as profane uses* 

Tall ^ands with plain and moulded items are known from Elam, Sumer, Crete, and Egypt. 
In Sumer, examples were found tti every grave of the "A " Cemetery at Kish * ; and when 
two people were buried together in that cemetery, as for instance, mother and child, two 
offering-stands were buried with them, the child's often being of small size. These examples 
from Kish date from e, 3000 b.c., but we have also a later example of an offer!ng-itand on 
a fragment of the great ^tela of Ur-Nammu from Ur, which is dated to r* 4278—2170 b*c.* 
That offering-stands of this type were used at Susa is proved by the finding of one on a 
fragment of a bas-relief at Susa, a photograph of which taken from M* Babelon’s book is 
shown in PL CI>IX, 5.* In Crete, however, these stands do not appear until the 
M.M, I Period, when they frequently occur and arc ornamented with designs in poly¬ 
chrome,* Evans calls them fruit-^ands. In Egypt they were common in the eighteenth 
dynasty,® though it is probable that they were in use long before that time* 

Uses ef tkt Tall Qffering-nands ,^—That the tall offering-elands were used for ritual 
purposes in Mesopotamia seems to be eslablished by the care with which one of them vras 
placed in every grave at Kish. And that they were also ceremonial vessels at Ur is certain 
from the bas-relief which shows Ur-Nammu making offerings to the deities Nannar and 
Nin Gal. In front of each of the deities there is a high offering-^land with a plant apparently 
growing or Standing in it, which is being watered (?) by the king. Of earlier date is a calcite 
lunar disc^ also from Ur, with a relief showing the daughter of Sargon of Akkad doing sacrifice* 
The scene is much murikted, but there appears to be an offbring-^land in front of her into 
which she is pouring something*^ 

There Is a clearer scene, again from Ur, on a limcftonc plaque of about the same date 
(f. 2700 B.C.), which shows a prieil pouring libations into one of these ilands before a seated 
figure of the god Nannar* In the register below, a priest is performing the same rite before 
the door of a shrine.* 

From the fragment of a bas-relief found at Susa and referred to above, It seems that these 
tall Sands were sometimes carried in the hand, possibly in processions. That the ftand 
carried by the man of negrito type in this bas-relief is of the same tjqie as some of those found 
at Mohenjo-daro is shown by its having a similar ball moulding at the top of the 5 land.* 1 do 
not know if stands of this form were used for ceremonial purposes in Crete*—possibly not, 
as Sir Arthur Evans calls them fruit-stands—but they certainly were in Egypt, especially 
to hold offerings to the dead. 

We may reasonably take the view that these larger ^ands, as well as the smaller, from 
MohenjcMdaro and Harappa were as likely to have been used for ritual purposes as for 
ordinary use. 

^ Macki^, Rfpin m tU ExtapatiBii ef " A ” CtmeUfy at Khk, pL 1 . 

* I&sdf pi, xi Rnd xiL * Arni^tutrie/ yomutui, moL r, pL rlviii. 

* Bxbclcm, AftfflMjf sfOnuttal Autijuities, p, jn, fig. 147. » Einras, Paiict e/Minet, ^vl. f, p. 184, fig, j jj, 

» Fwito example i« Ascitin Egypi, 1917, pi. 1 , p, 12. ’ Jcumal, vdI. vi, pi IW. 

* UiA„ pi liij, fig. j. 

Cf. with PL IrXXIX, 3 I and 15, of thia wnjfc. It if not iRjpogsibJc tlut ttc figure cxTiyiiig iKli fland i) 
intuidia] ta fepresent a tnember of tLe Indui Yilk^ popttbtian. 
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Qfmftg-nands (Ph LXXIX, 1-23) 

No. I (liR 466). Well made ofFering- 41 :ajid. The thin item has a fiuCed top^ Smalt 
undccorattd pan. Coated with a pinkish slip. Light red porous pa^le. I^velj ^ ft, 6 m, 
below surface. Room 133 House III, Block 2^ Section A, HR Area. 

No. 2 (HR 47 ®)- Offeriiig-itiind of squat type* Well made. Marginal portion 
of inside of pan ornamented with a looped design in black on a pink slip. Light red slip 
used in centre of pan* Light red paite rather porous and dirty* Lcvcl^ 2 ft. 6 in. below 
surface* Room 13^ House HI, Block 2, Section Aj HR Area^ 

No. 3 (VS f47)* Oflfcring-^tand of squat type. Pan ornamented with broad^ red^ 
circular lines. Base similarly ornamented. Rather roughly made. Iwevelj il feet below 
surface. Court of Structure XXVII, VS Area, 

No* 4 (SD 229), Small ofFering-^and in nearly perfect condition. Well made. 
Coated with a pinkish slip* Also illu^ratcd in PI. LXXVIIf, 8. Level, 10 feet below 
surface. Great Bath Section. 

No. 5 {VS 1108)* OfFering-^and of squat type. Pan ornamented with thick, red 
concentric circles. Base also ornamented with broad red bands. Rather roughly made. 
Coated wilh a cream slip. Level, j feet bclcnv sur&ec. S,W* corner of House XXVI, 
Block 4, VS Area* 

No* 6 (HR 576). Very snull iland. Coated with a dark-red wash. Well made. 
Level, 2 ft. 6 in. bdow surface. Room 13^ House 111 ^ Block 2, Seftion A, HR Area. 

No. 7 (VS 44^)* Very small stand which like No. 6 may have been a child*3 
toy. Washed over with a dark-red slip. Level, 4 ft. 5 In. below surface. Room 4, House 
XXI, VS Area. 

No. 8 (SD 2iOj), Coated with a dark-red slip. Carefully made. 3 feet below 

surface. Great Bath SefHon. 

No* 9 (C 3 ch 6)* Small ^and with solid flem and base. Latter has firing grooves. 
Pan deep, with small hole in centre^ which communicates with a small hok In centre of base. 
Has twifled slightly in firing. Levels 3 feet below surface. Chamber S*E- of No. 4, 
Block 8, Seflion C, DK Area. 

No. lo (VS 366). Stand of squat type with broad hollow base. Pan very shalloW| 
ornamented inside with very roughly painted concentric red circles. Base also roughly 
ornamented with red lines. Level, 3 feet below surface. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area.. 

No* 11 (HR 11 S 3 )* Fragment of pan of o&ring-^and. Heavily coated inside and 
out with a thick red polished slip* Levd, 2 ft* 6 in* below surface. House V, Sedhon B, 
HR Area* 

No* 12 (HR 596). Pan of ofFering-fland. Coated with a red wash inside and out. 
Fairly well finished. Level, 3 ft, 6 in. below surface* Court 18, House I, Block 1, 
Se^Hon A, HR Area, 

No. 13 (HR 976)* Pan of offering-fland. Inside coated whh dark-red slip* Outside 
left plain and of rather rough workmanship* Level, 4 feet below surface* House I, Block i, 
Seflion A, HR Area, 

No. 14 (L 944). Pan and part of neck of offering-fland. Inside of pan coated with 
cream slip which has three concentric circles painted upon it in red. Each band or circle 
about 095 in* wide. Outside of pan not decorated % but top of ftem ornamented with 
thick band of red* Jufl below suriace of ground. Rooni 76, Block 3, Seebon D, L -^rea. 
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No. 15 (L 1192). Portian of pan of o(Ferttig- 4 tand. G>ated with a bright red-slip 
inside and out^ carefully polisiicd. Very porous Ught-red ware. Level, 4 feet below surface. 
Space 112, Block 7, SedHon A, L Area. 

No. 16 (B 341). Portion of ftem of offer!ng-iiand. Coated with a red slip and 
ornamented with black lines. Light-red ware containing a great deal of grit. Exceptionally 
well finished. This ^and when whole muj>i have been a fine specimen. Level, to feet 
below surface. Chamber 2, Block 3, Sediion B, DK Area. 

No. 17 (VS 3034), Pan missing. Well made. Coated with cream slip. Stem very 
much grooved inside. Level, 6 feet below surlace, S,W, comer of House XXVI, 
VS Area, 

No. tS (VS 791j). Pan of offering-iland. inside coated with a pinkish slip ; outside 
has a polished red slip. Level, 2 feet below surfece, Weflem side of court of Strudhirc 
XXVI1, VS Area. 

No, 19 (HR 9S0). Pan of offering-stand. Inside coated with a pinkish slip. 
Decorated outside with a fluted pattern painted In red, white, and black on a cream slip. 
Owing to weathering, the pattern is unfortunately not clear enough to be traced. Soft, light- 
red paite copiously mixed with lime. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room 14, House 1 , 
Block i, SeQkm A, HR Area, 

No, 10 (D 622), Pan of offering-sland. Coated inside and out with a dark-red slip, 
and ornamented with thin, black, concentric circles on the inside and thicker black lines outside. 
There is an inward projefKng ridge about half-way down. Light-red pa^te containing grit 
and lime. Level, 3 feet below surface. Trench D (weft), ^ 

No. 21 (VS 47H), Fragment of ftem and base of offer!ng^ancL Coated with a very 
smiMth, dark-red slip. Light-red paftc containing sand and lime. Level, 12 feet below 
surface. Weftern side of court of Structure XXVII, VS Area, 

No. 22 (DK 1S 63), Portion of ftem of large offering-ftand with moulded base. Very 
carefully made. Very porous, light-red ware containing a quantity of grit. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Chamber 7^ Block 12, Seftion C, DK Area, 

No. 13 (VS 711), Neck and ftem of offering-ftand. Smoothly coated with a light-red 
slip. Thin for its size and very well made. Light-red pafte mixed with a quantity of lime, 
hut no sand. Ijevd, g feel below surface, N.W, corner of House XXVII, VS Area. 


Stared Pattery, ryf>e B (PI. LXXVTTl, t and 5 j PI. LXXX, 1^8) 

This type of pottery is more frequently found than any other. It alwap has a more 
or less pointed base, which with one or two exceptions is very badly made. The upper part 
of these jars (s greatly superior in finish to the lower portion. They are all made of well- 
kneaded clay, sometimes containing a little lime, but rarely any sand. Moft of them are 
washed over with a cream-coloured slip.^ They have been given the name *' scored pottery " 
because the middle portion was deeply scored with a spiral line when ftill on the wheel. 
The spirals vary in number ffom three to five, hdoft of these jars were deeply grooved inside 
by the fingers while on the wheel. 

The use of these vessels is difficult to underftand. Their badly formed, almoft pointed 
bases preclude their ftanding on hard ground, and the rough and cheap nature of the ware 


t 'ITiii may not kve been idtenJisi for a iJip, hut kvc been a clayey water used to fiiniih OB' ibc jar. 
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makes it unlikely that special jar Elands were provided for them. They recall the jars 
especially made in modem Egypt for ivatcr-wheeis, to which they arc tied at the neck and base. 

This type of pottery seems equally common in the Late and Intermediate Periods of 
Mohenjo-daro. 


Btaken, ^ype C (PI, LIJCXVITI, 13 ; PL LXXX, ^27) 

This, again, is a common type of jar which varies slightly in form, but In all cases has Well-known 
a flat base showing the impress of the ^ing by which the jar was separated from the wheel, type. 

Mo^l of them are well made, considering that they were turned out by the hundreds. Though 
they are thin for their size, the inner surface frequently shows deep finger-groovmg. The 
pafle of which these beakers were made is light red in colour and wcll-Lieaded, sometimes 
with the addition of lime. Very' few arc covered with a slip or wash, and when present it is 
perfunctorily applied. These vessels, whose flat bases make them very ^frong, were probably 
used as drinking tups. They arc found in both Intermediate and Late levels, but more 
commonly in the former. The beaded bases of Nos. 23 and 24 are unusual. 


Jan icith PedeEai Baits, Type D (Pi. LXXVIIT, 18 ; PI. LXXX, 2S--34) 

This type of jar is also fairly common. A number of them have ring bases, but more RiDS'-huei. 
usually the broad and subilantia] base is moulded. In nine examples out of ten, jars of this 
type are coated with a red slip. Some are made of ordinary clay, but the great majority are 
made of a well-levigated paile which burns a dark-ptnk colour. No difference can be detcCfcd 
between the specimens Ibund at Intermediate level and those in the upper Late level. They' 
are too well made to have been used for cocking, and by reason of their broad shape they 
would be inconvenient to lift to the mouth for drinking. Possibly they were used for holding 
semi-solids. 

No, 28 (SD 1049). Wide flat base showing firing grooving. Coated with fine, red Descriptson, 
slip which had once been polished. Thin for size. Clay of a light-red colour and of a finer 
qudity than was used for the ordinary pottery. Level, 5 feet below surface of ground. 

No. 29 (L 9t i). Except for underside of base, is entirely coated with a polished red 
slip, Base very finely moulded. Found in Court 69, Block 3) Sedtion D, L Area, Late 
Period. 

No. 30 (L 849)- Made of clay that has been heavily mixed with sand. Coated with a red 
slip that does not appear to have been polished. Base is fiat, and not ring^haped, as is usual 
with these vessels. From the region marked 70, Block 3, Sedlion D, L Area. Late Period. 

No. 3 i (SD 3^4). Well-made jar with ring base. Inside smoothly finished, but outside 
especially so, being coated with a red slip that has been polished horizontally. Made of 
a yellow paife of a porous nature that had been mixed with a little sand. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. 

No, 32 (DK 3108). Ring base. Outside surikee smoothly coated with a red slip 
polished horizontally. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block a, 

Sedrion B, DK Area, 

No. 33 (VS 2917). Flat base scored with concentric drdes. Thin, pink-coloured 
paitc of a very fine texture. Formerly coated with a red slip, which has now prafdcally 
disappeared. Level, J feet below surface. Room 5a, House XII, Block a, VS .Area. 
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No. 34 (HR 5668). Rbg base. Jar cfitirely covered with polished red slip including 
inside of rim. Found in Space No, 9*, cai! of House XXXIX, Block 5, Seflion B, HR 
Area. Levelj ^ feet below the surface. 


Jarjf Type E (PI. LXXX, 35-7) 

This type is uncommon at Mohenjo-daro, It has been so named on account of 
Its differing in the shape and height of Its neck from all the refl of the potter)' found at the 
site. Each Jar seems to have been made in two pieces which were joined together where the 
neck touches the shoulder. These vessels arc generally the natimU colour of the pottery, 
hut they arc sometimes coated with a cream slip. In every example of the type not only the 
base, but also the lower portion of the sides of the Jar had been pared down and trimmed 
with a knife.^ From the levels at which these jar$ are usually found, they appear to belong 
to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. They are somewhat similar in shape to a certain 
type of pottery found at Kish, except that the base is flat instead of ring-shaped,* 

No- 3 J (HR sSit)- No slip, I.owcr surface uneven and dragged. Found in an old 
dump in HR Area. 

No. 36 (HR 5^841). Clay heavily mixed with sand and lime. The lower outer surface 
of this jar would seem to have been trimmed with some in^lrumcnt while on the wheel. Base 
shows firing grooves. Traces of a cream slip. Found in the main ilreet of HR Area at 
a depth of 4 feet below the surface. 

No. 37 (HR J723). Roughly coated with a cream slip. Lower surface of jar including 
base has been roughly trimmed. Found in Room 61, House XXXI, Block 5, Seaion 11 , 
HR Area, at a level of 7 feet below surface. 


Riihd Po/iery, Type F (Pll.XXVin, ^ i Pi. LXXX, 38-43 ; PI. LXXXVI, t) 

Ribbed pottery is far from common ; only a very few examples have been found 
up to the present. This type is characterized by the presence of a raised rib round the 
shoulder of the jar, and is also peculiar on account of the rounded base, a feature that is rarely 
seen at Mohenjodaro. Owing to the rarity of this type of Jar, each specimen that has been 
found is separately described i— 

No, 3® (HR 2^i6gji, Very thin, red ware with a slight admixture of lime. 
Very carefolly polished, bright-red slip, which extends from rim down to level of ribbing. 
Ihc remamder of the jar is coated with a pink slip. A similar type of jar is shown 
in PI. LXXXVI, J. Level, to feet below surface of ground. Room 126, House X, Sefbon 
B, HR Area. 

No. 39 (C 3086). Rounded base which has been roughly pared with a knife. Rib 
or beading at junCHon of shoulder and body. Rim and beading painted dark red. Neck 
and shoulder painted light red. Ware salmon<olour, with a slight admixture of lime. 
Levels j feat below sudkee. 

No. 40 (VS 191). This is a very thin, beautifully made little vessel with a flat base 
showmg ^tnng grooving. The rim and neck are coated with an exceptionally well-finished 

* A Bimikr trimming with * knife h « 1 » a (atam of wtio of Ctooiii b from E.M. IT to 

M.M, I, Pa/acf ^ MiiKi, irvl, pp, 7+—j., 

* Macliy, Stf^n ut tie ExiOMtias tf titCemtitry tt Kid, pt, i. pL xiu, C. 
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red slip down to the Icvd of the beading. The slip also extends down inside the 
neck, a rehnement not often seen. Level 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 

No, 41 (VS 3*74)* Very thin ware, beaudfully finished inside and out. No slip. 

Level, 6 feet below surfecc. Room 66, House XXVIl, VS Area. 

No. 4JI (DK taao). Rounded base roughly pared with a knife. Surface of upper 
portion very dragged and striated. Coated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet below surtace. 

Chamber 8, Block a, Sefbon C, DK Area. 

Nos. 39 and 42, whose bases were trimmed with a knife, show that rouncLbased vessels Knife tnnunedL 
were not finished bottom upwards on the wheel. Doubtless the base was turned on the 
wheel as far as was possible with the jar in an upright position, and when it was- detached 
from the column of clay, the remains of the latter that were left on the Jar were pared away 
with a knife. This procedure seems to ha%^: been more convenient than reversing the jar 
on the wheel to smooth the base. 


Fasfi^like Jars^ Type G (PL LXXVlll, 13 ; PI. LXXX, 43-70) 

Jars of this type are found very frequently. The base is always flat, showing the score Ureal tjpe. 
marks of the firing used to separate the jar from the wheel, except in No. 70, which has 
that rare feature at Mohenjo-daro, a ring base. The design painted on this jar is reproduced 
in PI. XCI, 13. 

Occasionally the jars of this type are decorated with a scored line (Nos. 59-62). Their ScoriDg:. 
finish varies considerably, in some the surface is left plain ; in others it is thinly covered 
with a wash ; while some are heavily coated with a slip. All these jars are of light-red ware 
with a fairly well-finished outer sur^ce, but sometimes very rough inside. 


Small Beakers, Type H (PI. LXXXI, i-io) 

This type also occurs plentifully on the site, usually in the upper levels. Some are so Common type, 
small that they look more like toys than jars intended for a^ual use. They are nearly always 
very roughly made, and rarely have a slip or even a wash. 


Tall P'ases, Type I (PI, LXXXI, 11 and 12) 

These jars, which are thick for thdr size, are somewhat rare. Both inner and outer Not frequent, 
surfaces are smooth, but the flat base is marked by the scoring of the ^ng. No. 11 
(DK 1887) has no slip, but a thick dark-red coadng makes No. ta (DK r764) a very handsome 
vessel. Their bead^ bases are also seldom seen in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. No. i r 
was found 5 feet below the surface in Chamber 4, Block 15, Se^on C, DK Area, and 
No. 12 6 feet below ground in the lane between Blocks 3 and 4, Se£Hon B, DK Area. 

Both vessels were cut from the wheel with a cord. 


Narrotif~fHeii/ked fP'are, Types J and Ja (PI. LXXXI, 13-17) 

These two types are far from common, and the few specimens found vary considerably Vary in shape, 
in shape. No. 13 is a well-made, thick-rtmmed jar, coated with a fine, red slip. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3i Se<ftion A, DK Area. 
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Nos. 14 and have smaJJ, flat bases showing iitiing grooves. They 

also are heavily coated with a light-red slip, which Ss smoothly laid on, but shows no polish 
marks. Both these jars are light for their size. They arc included in the large group of 
potterj' (PI. LXXXVI, 3-17) which was found in Room 37, House I, VS Area, at a level of 
6 feet below the surface. 

Type ya.- —No. 16 1093)? which ts of sub^lantial make and covered with a red slip, 

has a wide fiat base showing String grooves. The internal diameter of its neck is exceptiotially 
small, only o-a In, Level, 3 teet bdow surface. Outside N.W. comer of House I, 
Block I, SedKon A, HR Area. 

No. 17 (HR 465) ^ an exceptionally wide Sat base marked with string grooves. It is 
Coated with a pinkish slip, upon which animals, etc., were painted in a purpUsh-black colour. 
Unfortunately, the design is so weathered, that it has proved impossible to copy or to 
photograph it. Level, 2 ft. 6 in. below surface. Room 13, House 11, Block 2, Section A, 
HR Area. 

It is difficult (o say for what purpose this type of ware was used. Scented oils might well 
be kept in such v^sela, as their narrow moulhs would jiernut of their being easily scaled. 
Agam, they would be eminently useful for fine powders, which could be poured out when 
required. 


Narrem-^emined Jars^ Type K (PL LXXXI, 18-20) 

This type of pottery is rarely found. In some respefts it resembles Type B, but the 
jars are better made and the narrow foot is quite ^ein-Iike, 

No. 18 (SD 24R3) is coated with a dark-red wash. The ware of which it Is made contains 
a rather large proportion of lime. No attempt was made to polish its exterior, which 
is, however, well finished. Found lying at a depth of 3 fis^t below surface, on a rough 
pavement in Block 4 (No. 4), south of the Bath building. 

The narrow base of No. 19 (SD 590) shows ifring marks. This jar, which is smoothly 
coated with a fine, red slip, is well made and finished. L.evel, 8 feet below surface. 

No. 10 (L 891} is rather roughly made and its narrow base is slightly concave. It is 
coated with a dark-r^ slip, upon which black bands have been paint«i. Level, 5 feet below 
surface. From Court 69, Block 3, L Area. Late Period. 


Wide-sheuMeredyars. Type L (PI. LXXVill, to and 18 ; PI. LXXXI, a 1-6) 

T^is tj'pe of jar, which has been so named because the breadth at the shoulder exceeds 
the height, is frequently found at Mohenjo-daro, ITie depths at which these jars He vary 
from I ft. 8 in, to lo feet, and they belong to both the Intermediate and I..atc Periods. 

A peculiarity of this type of ware is the careful finish of the upper part of the jar as 
cornpated with the rough trialed appearance of the lower portions. The upper portions 
o ^ os. 21, Z2, and 23 coated W'ith a fine, red slip, the remainder being merely covered 

^th a rough, red wash. The red slip extends a little below the shoulder of the jar, where 
it ends off with a rough and Irregular edge. Every specimen of this type of jar shows itnRS 
marks on its base. j o 

No. afitf (VS 27) difiers in form from the reft of the type. With the ejtception of its 
elongated base, it is entirely coated with a red wash. 
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Narrow-bajed Bovsh^ LXXXI, 27—31) 

These bowls are but rarely found. 

No. 27 (\'^S 720 gg) IS a well-made piece, which was fir^l coated with a light-red slip, Descriptioii, 
The upper portion was then painted dark red, and, upon it Unea of a darker red were 
added. Level, 9—13 feet below surface. Chamber i. House XXXI, Block 6, VS Area. 

Nos. 28 and 29 (\'S 441 e and b') are two bowk that were found together. Lach has 
a £tcm-]ike base recalling those of Type K. They were washed over with red paint which 
has become very powdery, Level, 4 ft. 6 in, below surface. Room 4, House XXT, Block 4, 

VS Area. 

No. 30 (SD i 640<}) has a fiat, beaded base. Its upper portion is well finished, but the 
lower portion was left somewhat rough. It is coated with a cream-coloured slip. Ivcvel, 

2 feet below surface. Found with No. PI. LXXXI. 

No. 31 (DK 138) was made by hand and is very rough and thick. Its upper portion 
was once coated with a rough, red slip, mo^l of which has now disappeared. Level, 1 ft, 6 In, 
below the surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section C, DK Area. 

(PI. LXXXI, 32) 

Of this Cj'pc, for which it h difficult to find a name, only one example has been found up Rare type, 
to date. Its roughly finished lower portion is curiously shaped, the sides being markedly 
concave from below the level of the widest part. The small, flat base shows the grooves 
formed by cutting the jar from the wheel. The rounded upper portion of this jar is 
coated with a very smooth red slip of an unusually dark tint. Level, 5 ft, 6 in. below the 
surface. It would seem that the lower part of this vessel was Intended to fit Into something. 

Trench D (weit) DK Area, 

Sma/J Paitfted fP'ar^, Grvkp O (PI. LXXXI, 33-40) 

This kind of ware, which is remarkable both for its small size and very careful finish, was Description, 
probably made to contain scented fats or the like ; the wide mouths of these little jars would 
allow of a sublbtnce of this nature being easily extraAed. There is a certain amount of 
variation in form, but the jars are all coated with a smooth red slip, on which fine black lines 
are carefully painted. Usually, only the upper portion of the jar is thus docoiated. No. 36 
(VS 1938) is exceptional in being covered with a cream-coloured slip and decorated with 
deeply scored lines. This type of ware is as common in the Intermediate as in the Late Period- 

No. 33 (HR 2287) was found in Room 127, House X, Sedion B, HR Area at a depth 
of 12 ft. 8 in. below the surface. 

No. 34 (VS 2475) comes from House XXIII, Block 4, of the V'^S Area, where it was 
found 3 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

No. 35 (VS 910) was recovered from the N.E. corner of Strudurc XX\''IL 
VS Area, where it was lying at a depth of 4 feet below the surfticc. 

No. 36 (VS 1938) came from 6 feet below the surface, from the S.E. corner of 
House XXXV, VS Area. 

No. 37 (HR 1409) was unearthed from the space between Houses III and VI, Block 2, 

SefUon A, HR Area, at a depth of 7 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

No. 38 (VS 2991), from 4 feet below the surface, south of House XXX, VS Area. 

1 ^ 0 . 39 (VS 720 y) was found in a cesspit at the southern end of Lane 5, dose to House 
XXVII, VS Area. 
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Bt^i'vy-based Ware, Typt P (PL LXXVIII, 19 ; PI. LXXXI, 41-5) 

These jars are very similar to those of Type K in some respefts. But in the latter type 
the base is narrower. This ware is fairly common-—in the I.4ite Period more so than in the 
Intermediate Period. The charafteriSric thick and lumpy bases arc as a rule very roughly 
shaped. Another striking feature is the deep finger-’grooving on the outside as well as the 
inside of the jar. It seems probable that these jars were turned out in large tpiantities and 
that but little attention was paid to their finish. They are mo^Iy coated with a thick, cream 
slip. The beit-finished Jar is No. 43, but even this has a somewhat imdulating surface. 
Jars of this tj-pe were cut from the wheel with a firing. Nos. 41, 42, and 45 (L 829, 847, 
927) all come from Region 70, Block 3, Section D, of L Area, from Late levels. No. 43 
(SD j^8), which is also iilu ft rated in PI, LXXVIIl, 19, was found in Block 5 of the Southern 
Buildings Seftion at a depth of 4 feet below the surface. No. 44 (HR ^871) was recovered 
from the lane between Houses Lit and I-VI, Blocks 7 and fi, Sedrion B, HR Area, at a level 
of 6 feet below the surface. 

Bowlf, Type Q (PI. LXXXI, 46-9) 

Plain bowls like these arc far from plentiful at Mohenjo-daro. From the levels at which 
they were found, they seem to be confined to the Late Period. As a rule they arc well finished, 
the hard-baked, light-red ware being made of a pafte which was sometimes mixed with lime, 
but not with sand. The outer surface is usually smooth, but slightly undulating, and the 
Inner surface heavily grooved by the potter’s fingers. These vessels are always thickly 
covered with a cream slip. 

Nos. 46 (L 1128), 47 (L lOiS), and 49 (L 865) were all found in Region 70, Block 3 
of the L Area* at levels ranging from i foot to 3 feet below surface. The laft-named 
bowl was hand-made. 

No. 48 (VS 27^5)1 also of hand work, comes from House IX, Block 2, VS Area, where 
it was found at a depth of 7 feet below the surface. 

Gabku, Type R {Pi. LXXXI, 50-2) 

^ This type of pottery, which has a charafteriftic tall, solid base, Is somewhat rare. In 
iht and certain other respefts it resembles Type K, but the base is markedly different. It 
also has features in common with the much larger jars of Type S. These goblets are usually 
coated w*ith a smooth, cream-coloured slip and the inner surface shows marked finger-grooving. 
They are found in both Late and Intermediate levels. 

No. 50 (HR 1874) was found in House 11 , Block a, Seftion A, HR Area, at a depth of 
6 feet below the surface, and Nos. and J2 (C <* and were fmmd together in 

the chamber immediately weft of Room 4, Block 2, Seftion C, DK Area, at a level of 4 feet 
below the surfiice. 


yars with Flared Moktks, T‘ype S (PI. LXXVlIl, 11 ; PI. LXXXI, 53-60) 

This is a very common type of jar which is found in levels of both the Intermediate 
and Lntc Periods. In every c^e the flat subftantia] base is scored by a ftring. As a rule 
these jars arc somewhat thick in make, with the inner surface very heavily grooved by the 
potter's fingers. The smooth outer face is coated with either a wash or a slip of white or 
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cream colour. No. 5^3 difFcre &iom the of the type in having a slightly beaded base. The 
flared tnouth and graceful appearance make this a parti cularl}'' attractive jar, 

^3 2716). Small, flat base showing ^rlng grooving. Slight beading around DacriFUen. 

base. Heavily marked inside with potter’s fingers. Outside <^niDoth and coated with a cream 
slip. Level, 7 ft. 6 in. below surtace. Room 105, House XVI, Block a, VS Area. 

No. 54 (VS 1674). No slip. Lower part of jar bears traces of dragging, upper portion 
smooth and even. Pronounced finger-grooves inside. Level, 3 feet below sur^e. North 
of Hotise XXV, Block 4, VS Area, 

55 0 ^^ 167^)* Outside surface very smooth and washed over with a cream- 
coloured slip. Made of a red paife plentifully mixed with sand. I..evel, 7 ft. 6 in. Room ia. 

House XXV, Block 3, VS Area. 

No, 56 (HR 5704), Smooth outer surface covered with a cream-coloured slip. 

Heavily grooved inside. Lower part of vessel is utiusuallv thick. I..evcl, 3 feet below 
surface. Room 13, House LVII, Block 8, Sedion B, HR Area. 

Nos. 58 and 59 (VS 3648) were found ttjgether with another jar of the same description 
in Room 37, House VI, Block 1 of the VS Area, at a depth of G feet below the surface. 

Both the examples illuifratcd are coated with a thin, cream wash. 

No. J7 (liR 4861) more nearly approaches a cylindrical form, and is coated with a thick, 
cream slip. Level, 4 feet below surface. Room zi. House VII, Block 2, Sedion B, 

HR Area. 

No. 60 (VS 3652) is a debased form of this type of vessel, which has lost its graceful 
curves, but attained a more useful base. It was recovered from Room 37, House VI, Block t 
of the VS Area, from a depth of 6 feet below the surface. 


Misct/Iimeeus Shafts, Grvitp T (PI- LXXXII, 1-12) 

Owing to the difficulty of assigning them to any particular types, a varied assortment DeKiiptiaii. 
of large jars is here grouped together. 

No. t (DK 1243} is of light-red ware with a heavy admixture of lime. The surface 
of the jar has been rubbed smooth, but has no wash or slip. Level, 6 ft, 9 in, lielow surface. 

Chaml^r 8, Block 2, Seftion C, DK Area. 

No. 2 (VS Ziiib) has very fine sand mixed with the clay. Its surface ts coated with 
a cream wash. l.evel, 3 feet below surihee. House XXVI, Block 4, VS Area. 

No, 3. The surface of this jar is coated with a cream slip. The level at which it was 
found is not known. 

No. 4 (VS 31) is covered with a thick slip of a slightly pinkish tint. Level, 4 feet 
below surface. 

No. 5 (SD 1640^), The upper part of this jar is well finished, but its base was trimmed 
with a kniie, of which the marks are clearly seen.' It is grooved on the inside, and the outside 
is covered with a cream-coloured slip. Tliis Jar was found together with the bowl iJluifi^ed 
in PI. l.XXXi, 30, at a level of 2 feet below the surface. 

No. 6 (HR 51^0 coated with a cream slip. It was formerly decorated with lines 
of a purple-coloured paint, which has almo^ entirely scaled off. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

No. 7 (V 5 303). The lower part of this Jar, which is of an attraflive shape and decorated 
with a line scored round the wide^ part, has been pared with a knife ; indeed, the base was 
a^ually shaped in this manner. The upper portion of the Jar is well finished and coated 

I nib b abo seen b mudi of tie potteij' of JemdeE Kair. 
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with a rough, red A little aand and lime were mixed with the clay of which the Jar was 

made. Level, 9 feet below surface. Weitern side of courtyard of House XXVIl, Block 6, 
VS Area. 

No. 8 (DK laij) is a itriking-looking, wide-mouthed vessel, ornamented with red lines 
upon a cream-coloured slip. Found in Ch^ber 8, Block 2, Sedion C, DK Area, at a level 
of 6 ft. 9 in. below surfecc. 

No. 9 (DK 2782). The upper portion of this vessel is better finished off than the lower 
portion, while the inner surface is ciceptionally smooth. It is decorated with a design painted 
in black on a pink slip (cf, PI. XCll, 6). Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 4, Block 2, 
SefUoti B, DK Area. 

No, ID (VS 3647) is one of the group illuitrated in PI. LXXXVI, 16. It is coated with 
a dark-red slip which has nearly disappeared through weathering. Level, 6 feet below 
siuface. House VII, Block i, Sedtion A, VS Area. 

No. 11 (VS 95) is a very curious vessel, but ugly in shape with a very wide, flat base. 
Both its inner and outer surfaces are very much grooved. It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 3 feet below surface. 

No, 12 (VS 1571^)* This jar is mofl unusual. It is a large vessel, whose inner surface 
is heavily finger-grooved and outer surface very rough. The curiously abrupt slope away 
of the base should be noted (cf. No. j2 in PL LXXXl). It is coated with a cream slip. 
Level, 8 feet below surface. Courtyard of House XXVII, Block 6 , VS Area, 


Difhis, rype £ 7 ^ (PI. LXXXII, 13 and 18) 

Curiously enough, not many dishes have been found at Mohenjo-daro, for what reason 
it is difficult to say. Indeed, It is uncertain whether vessels such as Nos. 13 and 14 were 
dishes or jar-covers ; they could be used equally well for either purpose. All the dishes 
found arc roughly made and very rarely covered with a slip or wash. They are never painted. 
The same shapes are known in both the Intermediate and Late levels. 


Bajins, Type V (PI. LXXXII, 19-30) 

The bowls found vaiy- considerably in shape, as our illustrations show. In No, 19 
(SD 246) we have the simplea form with almost ftraight sides, and those which follow become 
gradually more complicated in shape. The simpler, rougher types arc generally devoid of 
a shp or wash, but the better finished examples nearly alwap have a coating of some kind. 
It is Very rare indeed to find a painted bowl, but No. 24, though roughly made, has a design 
painted in violet-brown on the natural surfkce of the pottery (PI. XCI, 24). It seems probable 
that these vessels were used for food. 

No. 19 (SO 246). Very roughly made, well baked but twined in firing. Base rough 
and looks as if it had been tom off the wheel. Adhering strongly to the inside is a sub^ance 
resembling red ochre, I^cl, j ft. 6 in. below surface. Great Bath Scaion, 

No. 20 (L 878), Simple form with flat base showing aring grooves. Well made and 
Coated with a cream slip. Exceptional In the carefulness of its make. Found in Chamber 70, 
Block 3, SciBoti Dj L Area, Late Periods 

No. 21 (L 874) should have been included amongst the jar-lids. From the roughness 
of Its make this objea appears to be hand-made. Court 6 % Block 3, Seffion D, L Area. 
Late Period, 
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No, 32 (L 9 ij. Thin for size and well made. Coated with an unpolished lightered Descriptioa 
slip. Space 121, Block 7, Sedion A, I, Area, L.ite Period. 

No. 23 (HR I442), Well-made basin roughly painted in red and black, the colours 
being scrabbled together. Found at a level of 10 ft. 4 in, in House X, Seftion B, HR Area 

No. 24 (HR 1298). ^^ell-made vessel coated with a smooth, cream-coloured slip. Base 
marked with ilring grooves. Ixvel, 7 feet below aurfece. House II, Block 2, Seaion A, 

HR Area. 

No. 25 (VS 1934)- Well made and coated with a thin, cream wash. House XX, 

Block 2, VS Area, from a depth of 18 inches below the surface. * 

No. 26 (HR 741). ^ Flat base showing string grooves. Fluted rim, which on the inside 
is ornamented with two lines set close together, painted in purplish black on a cream-o^Ioured 
slip. Level, 3 ft. below surfece, Sedlion A, HR Area. 

No, 2 7 (VS 404). Of rather coorge make. Inside and upper part of outside coated with 
a cream slip. A considerable amount of lime has been mixed with the clay of which this 
vessel is made. Level, 9 ft. below the surface In Room 65, House XXVII, Block 5, VS Area. 

No. 28 (DK 1644) bears the sign pictured in PL XC, 4, painted in black on the outside. 

The base of this vessel is ftrongly marked with grooves made by a ftring. The inside of 
the utensil is coated thinly with a red slip which has been carefully smoothed. Light-red 
ware containing a little sand and lime. Level, 5 ft. below surface. Room t2, House Vll, 

Block 3, Section B, DK Area, 

No. 29 (DM 166). Thin ware for its size. Coated with a thin, cream-coloured wash 
inside. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. Stupa SedBon, DK Area. 

No. 30 (L 1060), Somewhat roughly-made basin with a flat, uneven base marked with 
string grooves. The outer surface of this vessel is very rough Indeed, suggefUng that it had 
been fiiit moulded in another bowl sprinkled with sand, a ]>roces9 that is carried on at the 
present day near Mohenjo-daro. No slip. Level, 1—3 ft. below surface. Region 70, Block 3, 

SedBon D, L Area. Late Period. 


rjpt LXXXII, 31-5) 

The members of this group are diftingulshed from those of Type V by their shallowness, P^jw. 
which is associated in moit cases with a very wide, flat base. They arc not so common at 
Mohenjo-daro as one would espett. As utensils of this kind would not have been carried 
about, they would have been hut little subject to breakage ; in consequence we find hardly 
any broken or discarded specimens. 

No. 31 (VS 3639**) Is a very fine pan, comparatively thin for its sbc. It is coated Inside [}«Kriptian. 
and out with a thick, carefully polished, dark-red slip. It Is made of a well-kneaded day, 
baked hard to a light-red colour. Level, 6 ft, below surfece. 

No. 33 (HR 2286). This pan Is exceptionally well flnished both inside and out. Its 
fabric is a light-red colour, coated with a dark, ash-coloured slip. Level, ra ft. bdow surface. 

Room 127, House X, Block 2, Seftlon B, HR Area. 

No. 34 (VS 3639^) was found with the large group of pottery of which No. 31, which 
it resembles in make, was also a member (PL LXXXVl, 3-17). 

No. 35 (VS 79 td and This pan Is coated with a cream slip on the outside, and 
inridc with a dark-red wash. The pa^e of which It Is made is light red In colour and contains 
a certain admixture of dirt, which is probably accidental. Level, 2 fbet below surface. Court 
of House XXVI, Block 6, VS Area. 
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Of the five pans illustrated, two have slightly concave bases. Though this concavity 
may be intentional to allow of the pans gripping the floor, it might quite well be due 
to warping. All the pans bear evidence of the wheel, but it is possible that they were firil 
hand-made and then put on a wheel for a final trimming up, as is done in the adjacent 
villages at the present day.* 

These large shallow pans were probably used for mixing and kneading dough. They 
were probably also used to hold the querns, so that In the process of grinding □O' fiour would 
be wasted.* 


Jar^overs, Type X (PI. LXXVIII, 7 ; PI, LXXXTI, 36-55) 

Jar-covers are found in large numbers. They occur at every level and are especially 
common Ln the Late Period. They vary from the roughdil to the fine^ finish, and are of 
plain as well as painted pottery \ in the latter case they are usually decorated with black 
lines on a red slip. 

These covers fall Into two groups ; those with a iid 4 ike appearance (Nos. 45, 46, 
47} 55} ^^0) those like a dish with a proje^on in the middle, by which they can be 
lifted. The fir^ group is by far the more numerous ; and both hand-made and wheel- 
made specimens occur. 

The jar-lids of the second group are more intere^ng, for identical lids were found at 
jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, associated with painted pottery which has been provisionally 
dated to about 3500 a.c. Up to the present, jar-covers of this kind have not been found 
at any other period in Mesopotamia, nor to my knowledge do they occur among the 
antiquities of any other country* except India, where they are common in the historical 
period. In Sind, lids of Identically the same form are ^till used to cover jars j and they arc 
also used as a pivot to revolve a jar with the left hand while it is being painted. It was probably 
also used for this latter purpose in ancient Sind and in Mesopotamia,* 

No. 44 (SD 1918), which is made of a light-red ware without a slip, is a very unusual 
shape, and No. 53 (L 1097) unique. The latter is made of a clay that has been plcntifuJIy 
mixed with sand and lime and is light red in colour. Its upper surface and the knob are 
coated with a light-red slip ornamented with circular black lines.* Found juit above the 
pavement of No. 34, Block 4, SedKon C, L Area, Intermediate Period. 

No. 55 (VS 1961) is the moil elaborate form of lid that has as yet been found, and the 
level at which it was unearthed shows it to belong to the Late Period, Its pailc is light red 
in Colour, and it has neither slip nor wash. Level, 3 feet below surface. Room 4, House 
VIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

Those covers that resemble dishes, e.g. Nos, 48 and 51, were probably used for that 
purpose also. Jar-covers of the form shown in No. 45 have also been found made in flone, 
metal, faience, and shell at Mohenjo-daro. A common form, but rare as regards the luaterial 
of which it is made, is illustrated in Pi, CLVI, 6, and described in Chapter XXVIIL 

i Pottery in Modfun SS?id," voL h, p, i jj, 

* A ckjr figure of* worm*n appweitily grinding com in t pan has dnee been found 11 Hirappi, 

* I have since noted an eiatuple from South Italy, dsted to the Bronze Age. See Peet, S/$in aad ffwasr w 

Italy, p. 4®7 i fiS- 3 10 (hj. ITie hatiiUe ixii the side pf the Italian ipeetinni wu used probably for han^ng it up 5 jt could 
lurdlF luve hid Utc. 

* See voL Uf p, I fig. 3 , 

*■ Tlvc modcra cxunples b Stiid aic frequency Ltius de<^praled^ 
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Fhfed Psttery, Type T (PI LXXVIII, 12 ; PL LXXXIll, i and 2) 

This type of pottery^ which is quite uncommon at Mohen]o-daro, is charafterized by 
being deeply grooved. No. i (HR 5550) Is of a very porous, lightered ware heavily mixed 
with sand and devoid of any slip or wash. The base is flat and appears in places to have 
been trimmed with a knife. Though the inner surface of the jar is quite smooth, the outside 
is very heavily fluted. No. 2 (DK 245) only differs from No. t in being coated with a cream 
slip. The vessel was found in House LV, Block 7, Seftion B, HR Area, at a depth 
of 3 feet below the surface, and the second at a level of 18 inches in Seftion C, DK Area. 

Both these vessels were found at a high level and belong, therefore, to the Late Period. 

The fluting that decorates them is not spiral, but continues at the same level around the jar. Fluting, 
What they were used for it is difficult to say, but an expensive oil or semi-liquid substance 
is suggeiicd by the width of their bases which would prevent the jars from being easily upset.^ 

Cylindricai fVare, Type Z (PI. LXXXIII, 3 and 4) 

Only two examples have as yet been found of this variety of jar. No, 3 (VS 206) has a Rar* type, 
wide, flat base showing firing grooves. It is very heavily grooved inside by the potter’s Angers 
and somewhat roughly finished outside. It has no slip. House XXVI, Block _j, VS Area. 

No, 4 (VS 1633} resembles No. 3 in every way, except that it is ifraighter-sJded and is 
covered with a cream-coloured slip. Both these jars seem to belong to the Intermediate 
Period, as they were found, though not together, at a level of about 5 feet below the surface. 

Chamber south of Room 61, House XXVI, VS Area. 

Secred Pipkins, Type A A {PL LXXXTTT, fr-S ; PL I.XXXVT, 12) 

This kind of jar, which is not often found at Mohenjo-daro, resembles Type B in some 
ways, but has a more serviceable base. 

No. 6 (VS 3638) was found inside the large jar illustrated in PL LXXXVI, 14. It has Dwrriptioii. 
a very small, flat base with firing grooves. The outside of the jar b smoothly coated with a 
pink slip, and five deeply scored lines serve as a decoration. Level, 6 feet below surface. 

Room 37, House I, VS Area. 

No. 7 (HR 5089) is slightly twilled through overfiring. Its fiat base has been grooved 
by a string. It is covered with a crtsim-coloured wash and decorated with four scored lines. 

Level, 13 feet below the surface. Room 1 14, House XI, Block 2, HR Area, 

No. 8 (HR 5321). The lower part of this vessel is very roughly made, though its 
upper portion is well finished. Seven shallow lines decorate the shoulder. There is no slip 
or wash, Level, 5 feet below the sur^cc. Room 41, House XXIX, Block 5, HR Area. 

From the di^rent levels at which these three pipkins were found, we muil conclude 
that they belong to both the Intermediate and Late Periods. 

MisceUane^us Painted Jars, Group AB (Pi, LXXXTIf, 9-12) 

Nos. 9, 11, and 12 are remarkable for the height of their necks, a verj' unusual feature Painted war*, 
in the Mohenjondaro ware; in this respeft they resemble Nos. 35—7 In PL LXXX. 

No. 9 (DK 1293) is made of a day, now a light-red colour, containing an admixture 

1 A veny liinilar jar, both in funu aad iKhiiqur, fotind in the “ A ” Ccmcttiy ai Kiih. MuLty, A SmmtriaM 
PAacf and " A " Ctmtury nt Khki pi. fiv, Ne. 17. 
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of sand and lime. Its Hat base shows the usual grooving. It is somewhat roughly coated 
with a cream slip, upon which bands, purplish-black In colour, have been painted. I,vevc], 
6 feet below surface. Room 5, Block 6, Se^on C, DK Area. 

No. 10 (VS 1022). With the exception of its lowest portion, No. 10 is covered with 
an unpolished, bright-red slip upon which black bands are painted. The vessel, instead of 
being the usual light-red clay, was made of a light-grey clay containing a good deal of 
fine sand. The flat base shows the usual grooving. Level, 3 ft. 6 in. below surface. 
S.E. corner of House XXXIV, Block 7, VS Area. 

No. II (£ 413) is a tall, vase-like jar somewhat similar in type to Nos, it and 12 in 
PI. l.XXXI. It is beautifully made and is ornamented with black lines on a red slip. Found 
3 ft, 6 in. below surface in trial trench E, DK .\rea. 

No. iz (DK 1217), The upper portion of No. 12 has a smooth iimsh, but the lower 
part is very iftnatcd and dragged. On its cream slip a number of closc-sct bands were painted 
in light red. Level, 7 feet below surface. Room 8, Block 2, Softion C, DK Area. 


Cupj, Type AC (PI. I.XXVIll, 9 ; PI, LXXXlII, 13-27) 


UumUh. 


Spout. 


Cofupojriaaiu. 


This type of ware is very interesting, for its cbarafferi^lic feature is the only kind of 
handle that was used at Mohenjo-daro, as far as we know at present, with the exception of 
the long, flat handle shown in No. 26. Save for Nos. 16 and 22, all the cups belonging to 
this type are hand-made, and vary considerably In size. 

The lugs were made of flat pieces of clay, averaging 0*4f in. thick, which are perforated 
with a small hole averaging 0*15 in, in diameter. This hole In some cases looks remarkably 
like the eye of an animal, and it may be that some of the handles were especially shaped to 
resemble an animal's head. 

In those cups which have definite bases, a knife has evidently been used to trim away 
the surplus cby. As a rule, they were left the natural colour, but No. 18 is coated with a 
cream slip. 

The purpose of these utensils is not yet known. The smaller ones, especially, would 
hold very little liquid. They may have served for the pouring of libations. Or possibly 
they were used as lamps, for which purpose they seem well suited ; none of them, however, 
shows any trace of blackening. 1 he large number of whole specimens found is probably 
accounted for by their thickness. 

No. 20 (D 383) has a spout inftcad of the usual handle.' It is one of the only two examples 
of spouted vessels that have as yet been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is a hand-made oval 
cup of rough workmanship, and a knife was dearly used m an attempt to trim the inner edge 
of the nm. It was recovered at a depth of 18 inches horn trial trench D, DK Area. The spout 
IS missing from the second spouted cup (HR 59^9), and it has, therefore, not been drawn, 
especially ss m other respeds it resemble No. 20. It h possible that this curious vessel was 
used ^ a feeding cup* A vessel very similar in shape is known from Nubia.’ In a cairn 
tn the Kumool Ddlnft of Madras, Mr. Longhursl found a vessel very like the oue under 
discussion,* and a gold feeding cup from the grave of Queen Shub-ad at Ur is made on the 
same lines.* Further afield we have another comparison in the shape of a spouted feeding 
cup from Anau and. billy, an almoft identical cup to the one found at MohenjtHiaro b 


* CC with the florae vsfcJ seen in Pi Cl, tS, 

» jiw. Rrp. Jrri Emih Cirr^, 1914-15, pL tx (b)* 

* Ptitnpdlj p im Tmrirffaw, ViiL pi fig, i. 


’ Surr. 191a—rip pL nv (c}^ 

* voi viH, pL Itt 
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known from the Italian Bronze Age but is said to be a lamp.’ We have as yet ibund no 
definite tamps at Mohenjo-daro, and it Is as well to ^late once more that not one of these 
spouted vessels shows any signs of blackening. 

No. 26 (\''S 3023) was very roughly made on a wheel and coated with a cream slip. 

Its flat, projeufting handle is about three-quartm of an inch wide. The day of which it h made 
is light red in colour and has a small proportion of sand mixed with it. Level, 7 ft. below 
surface. liaom 7t>, House XIII, Block 2, VS Area. 

This handled ware is found at depths ranging from 2 to 1% feet below the surface. L*vtU, 

It may, therefore, be regarded as of Intermediate date, extending into the t.atc Period, The 
spouted cup. No. 20, was found 2 ft, 6 in. below the surface and its broken counterpart 7 
feet below, i.e., at the average level of the Intermediate Period. 

No. t 3 (C 1351) was found at a depth of 9 feet in the direct between Blocks i and 2, 

Sefbion C, DK Area, and No. (C 201 g) at the depth of 2 feet in Room 4, Block 5, Sedtion C 
of the same area. No. 27 (C 31 j6) comes from Room 5, Block 2, Sedion C, DK Area, where 
it was found 8 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

The holes in the handles of these little vessels are in rao^l cases too small to allow of their Suiptaiory 
being directly hung up on a peg or nail in the wall ; in fact, if they were really intended 
for use and not for mere ornament, a string muSt have been used. They may have been hung 
up in the vicinity of a water-jar. 

It is intcre^ng to see that handies were as rare in ancient Sind as they were in D*tUig. 
Mesopotamia at about the same period. At Jemdet Nasr numerous examples of handled 
ware were found, ranging from perforated lugs to well-formed ^Irap and twifl^ oord handles, 
all belonging to the painted pottery period, but in the pre-Sargonic cemetery at Kish, 
which approximates in date with the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, the handle is entirely 
missing, unless we are to regard as handles the curious ornamented projeftion that occurs 
on one type of jar only. Why such useful things as handles should have almost entirely 
dropped out in Mesopotamia, Jt Is difficult to explain. It will be interefling to see if vessels 
with proper handles are found in the lowesf levels of Mohenjo-daro, as 1 personally 
suspect that they will be. The handle, as apart from perforated lugs and ledges, is absent 
in the earliest pottery from Egypt. U firft appears, if my memory serves me aright, in the 
Firil Dynaily, though very rarely, and continues until the Fourth, 


Grey JVare^ Grskp AD (PI, LXXXIT I, 28—43) 

The series of Jars and dishes in this group are all made of a light-grey or dark-grey clay, Carbonacwu* 
about the oompsition of which there is nothing remarkable except that it shows no matter- 
trace of carbon or burnt material. In both the Near and Middle Hail, dung was frequently 
mixed with the day in making pottery of this kind to darken it, a process ^lill followed in 
parts of southern Paleftine ; and it is reasonable to conclude that the same method was adopted 
at Mohenjo-daro, unless a natural grey clay was available.* 'I'his same ware has been found 
in abundance in southern Baluchi^Han (probably its home), as well as in Simian and at Jemdet 
Nasr, and it is said to have been found in Honan. 

MoSl of the jars illustrated were carefully rubbed down, a process which had the double PoLsh. 
effeft of darkening the surface and at the same time making the jar more water-tight. The 

* Chtide, Dsveu */ Emvfta p, 161, fig. 117. 

* Dr. Kamid now expkim thai the cuIouHng u due to dm presrocr of fcfKMu ifon. At mucli u 773 per cent 
(if Irirotti Diidc hfli been obtjuiied fram the lutface of a iheid. (D K a 319) vf this dvk^ojoiirod ware. 
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polishing of this ware, though fine, docs not, however, equal the very fine polish on the 
food-bowls of the Kushw period. 

As is shown by the variety of levels at which it occurs and the many shapes—-jars, 
dishes, bowls and offering-^fands—the use of this grey paifle, whether natural or arrifictal, 
was not confined to any particular type or period. 

Nos, 31 and 33 form part of the group of pottery (III) illu^rated in PL LXXXVI, 
20—6, found at a depth of 11 feet below the surface of ie ground in Chambers 14 and 15, 
Block 4, of the Southern Buildings Se<flion. 


Jar-Siands, ? 3 jpe//£ (Pl, LXXVIII, 10 and r8 ; PL LXXXIM, 44-60 ; 

PL CLVn, s6) 


Jar-I^ands are found in large numbers at Mobenjo-daro, They are usually made of a 
light-red potter)', but they also occur in ifone—^moftiy alabaster (No. 54* PL Cl, 33 and 36). 
lliey vapr considerably in ske, and are found at all levels. These Elands are in most cases 
coated with a cream slip. Some of the better-made ones, however, have a red wash or a 
red slip, and arc In some cases ornamented with black lines. A minute jarnftand (0*7 in, high), 
found in the I. Area and belonging to the Late Period, has a red and black loaenge patterr* 
painted on a white slip (PL CLVII, Sj. Jar-^fcand No. 53 was found lying on broken masonry 
between Block 40 and the we^ern enclosure wall of the Great Bath at a level of 3 feet bdow 
the surkcc. It probably belongs to the Late Period. Stand 58 comes from the open space, 
91, in Block 9 of the L .^rea. It can be definitely dated to the Late Period. 

It is uncertain whether Nos. and 56 were used as jar-sfands or for some other purpose. 
The ^se of No. 55 is extremely thin and the aperture at the top, which is rather smaller than 
the diameter of the base, has broken edges. *ITic inner surfiice of this piece is deeply grooved 
by the potter s fingers, but the outer surface is smooth. It was found at a level of 9 feet below 
the surface in Block a of the Southern Buildings Seftion. 

No. resembles No. 5 except that it is coated with a cream slip. It was found in 
the same Block as No. 55, but 6 feet bdow the surface. A number of these curious objedts 
were found in the SD Area. In every case, the base is exceedingly thin. Sometimes it appears 
to be accidentally broken, but in other cases the edge of the break has been carefully 
smoothed over with the fingers, leaving a large irregular aperture. It is possible that these 
specimens (Nos. $$ and 56) were intended to be jar-ftands, but that they were made in 
this way to avoid turning them over on the wheel to work their bas«. 

Before leaving this type, attention should be paid to No. 52, which is a plate-like ^fand 
of very unusual shape, which may conceivably have been an oflfcring-stand. It is made of 

a hght-red day, without slip, and is especially important as its base is marked with the two 
signs seen in PL XC, 7. 

The bmcilone jar- 5 bnd (HR 519) illuftrated in PL CLVII, 62, mu£t have been intended 
for a jar of very large size. It is well made and quite a presentable objeft. Its surface is 
smooth but unpolished. It m^urcs 9-85 inches high and 19*3 inches in diameter. Found in 
the lane between Houses I and IV, Seflion A, of the HR i\jt:a, at a level of 3 ft. 6 in. below the 


, i-XXXl 11 comes from Block 3 of the Southern Buildings SeifHon, from a 

depth of 7 feet below the surface. 
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(/), Type AF (PI. LXXVIII, 20 ; PI* LXXXIV, 3-1S) 

This type of ware is found in considerable quantity at Mohenjo-daro, but it is alinoil 
invariably broken owing to the weakening due to the perlbrations. It is noticeable that 
the majority of these vessels ar e tal l and cylindrical in form ; dish-iike specimens are very 
rarely found. Despite the extreme roughness of their make, they were all shaped on the 
wheel, as is shown by the firing grooving on their bases* They are generally made of a porous 
pa^e which burns red in colour and which sometimes contains a little lime or sand, or both* 

Occasionally they are coated with a cream slip. They are as common in the Intermediate 
as in the Late Period. 

The holes vary slightly in size to suit that of the vessel. They were made by pushing ti«i— 
a ^ck through the damp clay from the outside, and thus a burred edge is left on the inside 
of the hole. As a rule, the ^ck was pushed in at right angles to the jar, but on occasion 
the work was carelessly done. In mo^ cases, one or more holes of a larger size were punched | 
in the base, the arrangement usually being a large central hole with a number of smaller 
holes around it. 

Nos. 9 and 11 are very roughly made by hand with very thick sides and base. There 
is one large hole in the centre of the base and a number of smaller holes are arranged in a 
single row around the sides. Both were found in Block 3 of the Southern Buildings Sedfioti, 
the fir^ }8 feet and the second 16 feet below the surface. 

These vessels I would regard as heaters rather than Strainers.* Similar ware is a common Porpnte. 
feature of the ancient pottery of Babylonia, especially in very' early times, though it docs not 
resemble that from Mohenjo^iaro in shape. It has been suggested that these jars were used 
in Babylonia for draining milk, which seems to have been an important item ofdietamongSL 
the Sumerians, but our examples can hardly have been used for this purpose, 

Stemge Jari, Qre^tp AG (PI. LXXVIII, 17 ; PL LXXXIV, 19-25 j PI. LXXXV, 1-8) 

The borage jars found at MohenjcMlaro are mo^ly in pieces ; and in some cases so many CUuificBtioo. 
fragments are missing that it is impossible to reHorc them. They can be grouped into 
two main classes :— 

(ij Squat jars with large mouths. 

(2) Tall jars with narrow mouths. 

In every example, with the exception of No. 22, the base is entirely inadequate for the Base* 
jar 10 ^land alone. Nor have any jarn^ands been unearthed of sufficient size to hold such 
large vessels. We have found, however, that they were generally supported by laying 
ordinary bricks around their bases. 

Owing to the intere^ of these jars and to the fkft that they have rarely been unearthed 
in such numbers on other ancient sites, the following details are appended. 

No. 19 (VS 125). Inner surface hardly shows any grooving. Outer surface smooth and Delailt. 
heavily coated with a red slip, upon which are painted wide, black, horizontal bands in pairs. 

Level,* 4 ft, 3 in. below surface. Found in I.ane 3, beneath south wall of Room 25, House 
XIX, Block 3, VS Area. 

* &ir Auk] Stcitt bu found idenucut UTcsaib ai Mmu of the ebalatdithic ntes of Mahran* A large, complete vea«el 
pf chb trna wu fboad en a rite near Awartn* containbg remaiai ef dutreoat and uhes. It Bcems prob«ble, tlierefnre, 
time pcrfetaied Tcoeb nf this tinrf were used Ibi healing and perbapi for cooking. 
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No, 20 (HR 4812), A large bowl well-finiahed both inside and out. Indications of a 
thick, brown coating on the outside may be remains of bitumen used to make the jar water¬ 
proof, I,e\'el, I ft. 6 in. below surface. Street between Houses TV and VI 11 , Blocks 1 and 
2, HR Area, 

No, 21 (HR 459^)> A la^e, wide-mouthed bowl. Inner surface smooth, outer surface 
thinly coated with a light-red slip, on which are painted wide, brownish-black lines arranged 
in couples. Late Period, Level, 2 feet below surface. Space between buildings XLVIII 
and XLTX, HR Area. 

No, 22 (HR 3986). A large pan with thin, flat base. Outer surface very ibiated ; 
inside better finished. Jusl below the rim a line of small holes, averaging 0*3 in- in diameter, 
was made by pushing a'^ck through from the outside, which left a burr round the inner 
edge of each hole. This pan must certainly have been intended for water, which the holes 
kept from exceeding a maximum depth, l^vel, 2 feet below surface. Room 7, House XVlIL 
Block 4, HR Area, 

No, 23 339 ^)* A well-made vessel mth no slip or wash either inside or out. It 

shows a rare form of decoration, four horizontal grooves that were made with a cord.^ Tjcvel, 
4 feet below surface. House 1 , Section B, VS Area. 

No, 24 (HR 2281). A very large, wide-mouthed vessel with a carinated tim. The 
outside is coated with a dark-red slip and decorated with thick, black, horizontal tines in pairs. 
Level, 12 ft. 8 in. below surface. Room 128, House X, Section B, HR j\rea. 

No. 25 (L 240). This fine vessel is thickly covert on the outside with a dark-red slip, 
upon which black lines were painted. Found in Chamber 1 18, Block 7, SciElion A, L Area, 
at a depth of 2 feet below the surface. 


PL LXXXV, 1-8 

t (HR ^65)* ^ ell-finished inside and out. The outer surfe.ee is coated with a 
cream slip. I^el, 3 feet below surface. Weft of Houses II and III, Block 2, Sedlion A, 
HR Area. 

Badly weathered. Covered outside with a dark-red slip, upon which 
a few black bands have been painted. Level, 6 feet below surface. House VII, Seftion A, 
VS Area. 

L recorded. It 

IS well finished inside and out, but is badly weathered. It seems once to have been covered 
with a red slip which has now praaically disappeared. 

No. 4 (VS 3329). Coated with a thick, red slip and decorated with wide, black lines 
m pairs. Level, 3 feet below surfece, 

■ c ^ 2688). Coated on the outside with a crcam-colDured slip. Unusual shape, 

with well-made nm. Both inner and outer surfaces well finished. Decorated with groov^ 
line a little above base. Level, 4 ft. 6 m. below surfece. ® 

No. 6 (D 287). This is a magnificent Jar which is also seen in PI, LXXXVIL 4. It is 
Me of the few panted jars that were found whole, and its size makes it a very ftriking objea, 

^ marked with finger-grooves ; the outside is adorned with 
designs painted m horizontal regislers on a red slip. It was found in the I-ate level. The 
decoration on this jar is desenW in detail later on. Found in trial trench D, DK Area, 
at a level of 4 feet below the surfece. 

No, 7 (E 671). A well-made jar with smooth outer and inner surface. It is undecorated 
‘ It u poaftibte that a cord WM u«A 


to preveat the aacking of tha veiwl vfhsa diyin;. 
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and has no slip. The tapering base is unusually tall ajid narrow. Level, j ft. 6 in. below 
surhice. Trial trench E, DK Area, 

Mo. 3 (VS 363Sfl). This Is a verf large jar which seems to have been covered with a 
thick, black slip, possibly bitumen, to make it water-tight. Its long incurved tapering base 
is very unusual. Level, 6 feet below surface. Room 37, House 1 , VS Area. 

The jars with pointed bases (PI. LXXXV, 33 7 i were probably used for water. Jars Water-jar*, 
of similar shape are used at the present day in both India and Mesopotamia for the purpose 
of filtering water, a smaller vessel being placed below the base to catch the drops as they 
filter through. A wooden ffand is used to support these water-jars and to raise them a 
sufficient height above the ground. There is no reason to doubt that similar SVands were 
used for the pointed jars of Mohenjo-daro.* 

All these large vessels are made of a clay that bums light red and which is more porous D^«i*Mnts, 
than the ordinary pottery. In moil cases there is a heavy admiirture of sand in the pailc, and 
sometimes of lime. Sometimes the pailc was mixed with lime without the presence of sand. 

In moil respeiils these large ilorage Jars of Mohenjo-daro are quite unlike those of Quality, 
ancient Babylonia, They are better made and of superior clay, besides being better baked. 

The notching and notched ribbing that is so common on the ancient ware of Meso|30tamia 
is entirely lacking tn the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. 

There are slight indications that these jars were firil built up from a number of Strips Method of 
of clay and then placed on the wheel for a final truing up. This process is followed in manuficture. 
Sind at the present day in the manufailure of large, wide^mouthed jars and pans,* 

KMed ff'are, Typt AH (PJ. I^XXVIII, 16) 

This type of ware is very rarely found and is mo^t unusual in its technique. The firil Knobi. 
jar (HR 3121) in the illu^lration is wheel-made and 3 inches high. It is a light yellow, sandy- 
looking pailc, coated with a light-grey slip evidently intended to simulate faience. The knobs 
were put on very carefully, one by one, and the vase seems subsequently to have been 
immersed in the slip. Owing to the knobs being so regular in si^e and arrangement, one 
is led to think that they were applied to the jar by the aid of a small tube. They are made 
of the same material as the vase itself. Found in Room 95, House XIII, Block 2, Section B, 

HR Area, at a level of 3 feet below the surface. 

The second vessel (DK 2360) is similar in every way, except that it is of a different shape 
and is considerably smaller, measuring 2'5 inches high. IjCvel, 6 feet below surface. 

Chamber ea^l of No. 6, Block 2, Seflion B, DK .'\rea. 

The third vase (HR 4768), which is 3 inches high, is of a porous, Itght-red pa^le. It has 
not been coated with either a sHp or wash, nor were its knobs so carefully iluck on as in the 
other two jars, or so regularly shaped. Several are missing through not having adhered 
properly. Found at a depth of 3 feet below the surface in House XII, Block a, Section B, 

HR Area, 

All these vases are wheel-made, and belong to both the Intermediate and the Late Periods, CompariKiiu. 
for we have lately found an example that certainly comra from the former level. Nothing like 
the decoration of this ware has been found elsewhere in the early Eail, except in Crete. In 
that island the same kind of knobbed ornamentation was found on jars of the M.M. Ill 
period from the palace pottery iftores of the palace of Knossos, but the knobs are not set so 

‘ Ths lar^e limeilane jjtr-ihmd in I’l CLVEI, 61 slicran, however, ihit these large pottery resell weft somcdnici 
nipported by oiher ilandi than untoden niu$. 

* J.P.AJ. roT. li, p. tja. 


AnalytU. 


IntermediKtch 
Period groupa^ 
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closely together and they are confined to the shoulders and handles of the jars. Sir Arthur 
Evans suggeib that the knot^ on the ^ossos articles were intended to imitate rivet heads, 
I certainly cannot agree to this in the case of the Mohenjo-daro pottery.^ In later times the 
nearest approach to this knobbed pottery is the ware called *' Barbodno ", which was only 
made in Euroj^ in Roman times about the second century a.d.* 

An anali-sis by Dr. Hamid of a sherd of esailly similar ware (DK 2424) is given below 


Silici 

ferttm 
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Dr. Hamid remsuks " This is pottery and not fiiience. The colour is due to ferrous 
iron which is present in the form of complex silicates." 


Groupi cf Poitery (PI. LXXXVI, 1-26) 

The three large group, of pottery illufttuted in PI. LXXXVI are iovaluable for datioe 
purpora. Croup, aueh a theae are omIj- found at MohenjoJaro, but oitril u-e eome across 
a eemeteiy^if one e»s1s ?—we shall be dependent on the toengte information aflbrded 
US by groups of pottery that are few and ftr between. 

Gnup le^roup 1 was found in the L Area to the south of the stOpa. The souner 
Z “■•■dt tlte latger one, m the S.E. comer of Chamber tu well below the 

fo.md.t.oos of the Late wall on die mil of the chamber at a level of 4 feet below the aorface 

Pe^.®™"”**' °° 'o *e Intermediate 

‘at 

"sT " "■ ‘■™*“ “■ -■« .1- 

H and IBlock 4 of the SD Area. From the 
^cat depth at w^ch it was found, 11 feet below the surface, and the faft that the walls of 
the chamber arc of lutermediate date, this group rau^l belong to the same peri^ 

» Evm*. PaJ.c, vol j. pp. 5^6 567. fig. 41 j. saiaple. which k iJu: day of. feouJe. 

ihc taiob, exAfiJr « .re ,h»c on the of Moh 4 -i«n. Mr. b 7 o^ 

S. ,3 r virt-Tv?’^ *f ” ‘"°r “«•!»• f. .rw, ,r.h,<xrffi,T,” 

^ jt j " s L of dKOfaden u ibo foond in the Danubitti r# pottciy (Childii, Im PrrAiJisrv 

pp. J4-7 aja). dw N-litht pww,, rf |u|, (p.«. 

In ^ ^ Wire mmved down » th« Xushin period, for we h.v. found coM*Jy timde exunelH of it k the 
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Imcribed Pamry (PI. I.XXVIIl, 2 ; PI. XG, I— 7) 

With the exception of the three signs found on some pieces of early potter)", illuslrated KiuJuui 
in PI. XC, 3, 4 and 7, and sundry seal impressions shown in Pis. LXXVIII, i and 3, and pottery, 
CXV, 558—60, no other examples of inscribed pottery have as yet come to light at 
Mohenjo^aro, excepting four sherds of the Kushan period. These laA were found close to 
the surface of the ground in the Stupa area. Their inscriptions are reproduced in PI. XC, 

I, 2, 5, and 6, 

No. I (DM 177). Inscribed in Brihml chambers written in ink. The inscription 
mentions “the gift {deyadftarmma^ of". The name is missing. 

Ko. 2 (DM 197). Incised in Br^hm! charaiffers. Two letters and the remains of a third 
yield the word hhadata, or mendicant 

No. 5 (SD 26S5). Incised in BrShml charaffers. This broken inscription bears the 
name Bbatanamdi, who was either the donor or owner of the vessel. A photograph of this 
inscription is seen in PI. LXXVIII, 2. 

No, 6 (DM 177). Brilhml charadfers written in ink. Owing to the fading of this 
inscription, it cannot be deciphered with certainty. 

Both the sherds Nos. 1 and 6 are of medtimi thickness. They are a light-red ware, 
hard baked, and uncoated with a sUp. The pa^e contains a great deal of sand and lime, and 
a high proportion of mica. 

No, 2 is thick, coarse ware with an incised decoration ju^l below the rim, consi^ng of a 
narrow band of small triangles cut in the clay. The ware is light red in colour, hard baked, 
and contains a great deal of lime. 

No. 5 is made of a light-red palle with which has been mixed a large quandty of dark- 
coloured grit that resembles powdered basalt. I have found pieces of very similar ware, of 
late date, in Babylonia. For certain uses this method of mijdng basalt with the clay for large 
vessels was to be recommended, as they could be highly fired without risk of any cracking 
or warping in the kiln. 

Stereotyped Forms ej Unpainted Pottery 

With the exception of one or two types, the un pain ted pottery of Mobenjo-daro is 
somewhat unintereSHng. The stereotyped simplicity of moil of the shapes gives one the 
impression that the dviliiation which produced them had long been cifablished, so that 
experiments in shape and technique had been discontinued. 

Similarities between the pottery of Mohenjo-daro and that of ancient Sumer are 
the exception rather than the rule. For inilance, the projefting beading that is so common in 
the pre-Sargonic ware of Mesopotamia—the result of making ajar in two pieces and fitting 
them together at the junction of the shoulder and the body—^is extremely rare in the pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro,^ The only examples that have been discovered are on the jars illu^rated 
in PI. LX^X, 3 ft- 4 i. 

Another type of jar from Mohenjo-daro that does approximate closely to an early 
Sumerian form is that shown in PI. LXXXIX, 2. Its squatness and the sharp angle between 
its shoulder and the body, together with the faft that it is painted, bring this vase closely into 
line with some of the painted jars found at jemdet Nasr and mth the corresponding ware of 
Elam.* From the broadness and flatness of their bases, it is evident that ves^s of this shape 

‘ Thi it pteaaced by fliriiiE out the upper cdje af the body of the jar ftf tLe »h(H]lder to leA upon it 

Tiu flared edge n then bent over mid united to ihe ibouldcr portioo. To make the joint quite fiim the mtiliiog beodiog 
ml sofncdiiici notched with ih* fingef-nall, which iho Bervod 10 nuhe it ornamental, 

* Mint. Dih tit Pent, (. lin, pi. xia, 6 g, 1, 
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were mtejidcd for use on hard level floors, on which they would not be liable to be 
easily overturned. 

I have a ^ng suspicion that the jars iUuslTated in PI. LXXX, i-8, that have been 
dcnoimniited *' scored pottery ", were made for attachment to an appliance for raising water 
very' suniW to the wheel that is used in mo^t parts of the Near and Middle Eaii at the present 
day. This type of vessel is far more frequently found at Mohenjo-daro than any other type 
and IS imwably very roughly made. The deep grooves around the middle of these jars 
are well suited for lashing them to a wheel, as indeed is the shape of the base and perhaps of 
the^: \\c are fiiced, however, with the difficulty that in India the water-wheel is known 
as the Persian wheel ”, which sugge^s that it was introduced from that country. If it had 
been in use in India from a very early date, it would probably have had some other name,' 

It js more than probable that some arrangement for drawing water for irrigation, bv means 
of an endlws rope working over a wheel, with pottery vessels attached to it at intcrv'als, was 
in use in Smd and other parts of weilem India from very early times, though it may not have 
taken the fom of the modem wheel. The latter may have been an improvement introduced 
into India from Persia.* The use of the so-call^ Persian wheel is almost exclusively 
confined to BalQchiilan, Sind and the Panjab, and some parts of the Bombay Presidency. 


Painted Pottery 

A considerable quantity of painted pottery has been found at Mohenjo-daro, mosUy 
m fragments. There were very perfta or sembperfea pieces j in fta. the latter can 
a]m<»T be counted on the fingers of one hand. This pottery comes from various levels, and 
that trom the vippermo^l level apparently differs but little in ilyle and manufafturc from the 

po ery of tie ^her penods. But until we have a bigger range from the lower levels we 
cannot speak with certainty on this point. 

. TJ' *”*^*^”7 ^ an 

I Tt. fixtures show that they once belonged to jars of considerable size. 

Up to the preset we have not found any pieces comparable with the thin, fine ware that is 
so coi^on in the lower levels at Susa, at Nal in Baluchi^, and in Stslai,. 

ktiradlH^lKf T i ^ carefully 

knraded, Ught clay which on being fired turns a light salmon-red in colour. Under a glass of 

appears as a rule to be slightly sandy ; a natural charaacr of the clav, 

It ?n 'K been closely examined, it was found 

in twenty^ne there was an 

A 7 ^'''nded. Eight sherds of those examined 

had b^ sand ^d lime mixed with the day of which they were made, 

dirt cfaaroM? containing sand, were heavily charged with 

^tt, charcoal, etc. ^ materials would have served the same purpose as Siind or lime 

if“ “P 'k' 

“ tempering materiel the painted pottery of Mohenia.daro 
agree, with thalof Jemdet Naar, mail of which waa heavily charged witirddgraisaants/chiefly 

■ -hed ori pn*dd, w. e»i . emiUe. fl»o. 
water, eg., m HR .-^rcii, a Scam, Hotiic XLIII. Cfl p, 20 ^ ^0 ] 

i Tl' h oadly d,. aw. „ ikr, i„ g „ 

-n. In., wol „ a. fern ef..,-[rnddo. I. „„ «, mri-dl, 
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sand and lime, and the Sudian pottoy whose pa^e in the Second Period was always mixed 
with lime- No conclusions, of course, can be drawn from this, except that the potters of 
Mohenjo-daro had to temper their clay, as they do at the present day.^ 

Sometimes mica occurs in the paste, and, if so, in large quantities. It was also Mic*. 
probably used to temper the clay, as is done with the same material at the present day in 
Sind ; it occurs in the sand of the bed of the Indus, whence it is gathered by washing,^ 

A scarce grey variety of pottery- (Group AD, Pi. LXXXIII), of medium thickness, is Grey ware- 
known at Mohenjo-daro. Its pa^lc, untempered with either sand or Ume, has a curious 
soapy feeling- The surface of this ware is always very carefully polished, but has no slip- 
When decorated, which is but seldom, red paint alone was employed- The designs arc the 
same as those on the ordinary pottery.* 

In the majority of cases the baking of the painted pottery was very good. Some pieces BakiDK. 
are so hard that they almosV rmg- It is rarely that we find badly baked ware either 
amongA the painted or the unpainted potterj'. 

The painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro can be conveniently divided into two groups : — ClaMificatioa. 

(a) Pottery adorned with simple lines painted on the natural surface of the jar, or on 
a wash or slip. 

(i) Pottery on which designs and motifs are painted, usually on a wash or slip. 


(tf) Fe/ftry Decorated wiM Simpk Lines .—^The jars so adorned range in size from under 
one inch to four feet or more iti height. The m<«t frequent form of decoration is simple 
horizontal bands, varying in width according to the size of the jar. These were painted on 
the natural surface, or on a wash or slip according to the finish of the vessel- On the smaller 
jars, especially models, these lines were carefully drawn ; but this Is not always the case 
with large storage vessels, the lines on which vary greatly in width in different places around 
the jar. These horizontal lines, or bands, as 1 prefer to call them, appear to have been applied 
with a doth * rather than with a brush j there is no doubt, however, that a brush was used 

in the case of the smaller vessels, ^ , ni 1. j 

S'/mi.—Before dealing with the second group of painted pottery, we muft consider Washes and 

the nature of the various slips used. On mo^t of the painted jars the decoration was applied 
over a wash or slip. Washes were on the whole rare ; they arc dis'linguished from slips by 
the surfecc of the jar showing through them in places. It is not certain whether a wash was 
in all cases intentionally applied ; the appearance may have been caused merely 1^ the p'^tcr 
moi^ening his hands in the lail Sages of shaping the jar in order to smooth it down. The 
water used for a wash was heavily charged with levigated day, which may or may not have been 
a slightly different colour from the p&Sic of the Jar itself. It would also tend to bum a slightly 
different hue in the furnace. 

The primary intention of a wash or slip was to dose the pores of a vessel to rendw it 
more water-tight. In the course of time it was found of use to provide a smooth surface 

upon which to paint a design, , 

I’he slips used at Mohenjo-daro were of four different colours : buff, cream, pmk, 
red It is possible that the firS two colours were levigated days from various Io^iti«, 
since the tints are natural ones. The pink slip varies fromjult a slight tinge to a debnite 


Colours ol aUpk. 


I Thu cky was doobtlessi as now, ohnniol from the fields stirroanding the dty. 

* It« eencimUr f«md in the pottery of MoLcni-^^ in oonjunaion wilt sand and more tardy with lime. 

> A wailT gny wair. hot oa^ted, h known in the pn^Sargocio period at Khh. Ir is ak. vcq. eommon m ihe 

prehiAoric ware from Honan in N.E* China. 

* Probably a rag tied to the end of a piece of Aick. 
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colour. It iti^Y ^itso have been a Jiatura.1 coo tain i Jig a trace of irofi, the resulting colour 
being due to iiring rather thflti to an artigdal admiseture of colour. In the deeper pinks, 
howe\’erj, a dash of red would certainly appear to have been purposely niixed with the slip. 

The lyd slip wp made either by mixing red ochre with clay or by using the ochre 
itself. This slip is invariably thick and the same colour right through to the surface of 
the jar. In rao^ cases it can be peeled off, especially if the surface of the Jar has been 
corroded by salt.^ In two cases only out of over a hundred specimens examined was the 
colo^ of the surface of a jar due to a red wash having been applied over a ncutral’Coloured 
slip instead of being mixed with it. 

Red slips are of two shades, i.e. light and dark red. It is possible that a change of tint 
WTU caus<^ by the firing of the vessel, and that the Ifght-rcd slip was origtnallv a yellow 
ochre which was converted into red ochre by burning. In faft, the modem'makers of 
^ted ware m Smd use yellow ochre as a slip and it subsequendy burns to a bright red. 

dark-red slip, on the other hand, is undoubtedly a red oxide which is little changed by 
the aftjon of fire. The dark-red slip frequently contains a little mica, and in this respeft as 
well as in colour it resembles the slip used in the painted pottery of jemdet Nasr. 

Many of the slips show signs of having been polished. It is probable that all the red 
slips were so treated, though m some cases the polish has been remo^-ed through long contact 
with salty soil. The polishing appears to have been done either with a smooth pebble or a 
piece of tenc, in some cases so carefully as to produce quite a lirilrous cfha. In other cases 
the polish lines, which are always hoHxontal, arc more or less di^Hnift instead of mereine 
with one another. ® ® 

On one fragment of pottery (SD 2687) two coloured slips, a cream and a red, were 
used: the red for the neck of the vessel and the cream as a ground for the design.^ In 

slip (PI TxSvn ^:o*ijiinaion with a light-red 

Sometimes only th(»e parts of the jar that were to be painted were covered with 
a slip, the lower part of the ^sel being left either the natural colour of the pottery or merely 
covered with a t^hin wash. The junaion between the slip and the untreated portion of the 
jar was concea^lcd by painting a black line over it* 

We W found two examples of a red wash applied to a light-coloured slip. This 
procedure is a very obvious one, and is readily recognizable even by the casual eye. More¬ 
over when such sherds have been subjeacd to the aftion of salt, the wash is apt to become 
powdery ; m one case it has aTmoi^t entirely disappeared. 

T<,iir/j.^The colour moft commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a 

at MohTnjo^iaro was in 

mo^hromc that is, excluding the slip, one colour only was used in painting the designs 

l^s colo^, ^though generally a warm, dense black, someiimes has a brownish or dUimai; 

dull except in two cases where a slight polish suggest 
the possible adimxture of some medium (BK 700 and HR 1655). In only a verv few^es 

liii; the surface, showing that the 

paint was applied m a sufficiently hqmd ^hite to permeate a little below the surface 

In painting jar HR 1422, two colours, black and dark red, were used on a cream 

^ ALsd foQud in the jemdjet Nw wait, 

•' “'.I” ®-*" «» P"«"' ir- JRJJ. T=1. u, P. 
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ground, and, excluding the slip, the decoration of this jar would be more correftlv described 
as bichrome (PI* XCI, 6). 

For some unknown reason, red was bardJy ever used in nionochrome decoration, Red 
except for colourag the slip.i Why should have been so, it is difBcult to say, for it was 
commonly used for this purpose in the painted pottery of other countries.* And it was rarely 
used in the painting of the simple bands around the larger borage vessels. 

Of polychrome ware very few examples occur at Mohenjo-daro, The two Jars (one, Polyehrunw 
VS 3092, is illushated on PI. LXXXVII, 2), which were found at a level of 4 feet below the ware, 
ground in the VS Area, were firft of all coated with a thick, smooth, cream slip. A very 
conventional flora] pattern was then painted on this ground, the petals being outlined in black 
and left the colour of the slip, and the intervals filled in with red paint. Though the two 
Jars were of the same size and shape and evidently made by the same potter, the designs 
upon them and the arrangement of the colours differ slightly. A very similar decoration 
appears on the outside of a portion of the jjan of an offering-^nd (PI. LXXXVII, 3) 

(HR 980), and a minute jar 4 land (L 245) is iso painted in this way (PL CLVIl, 6), This 
la^ was found at a Late level in Room 103, Block 6, of the 1 > Area. 

On some very small polychrome sherds traces of a green colouring^matter have been Green colour, 
found which becomes very powdery when dry and is easily rubbed off. It is suspc£lcd that 
the four pieces of polychrome ware juil described were also once ornamented with this colour. 

Some d^s of green earth found both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (HR ^194) were 
thought to be the material from which this green paint was prepared, and Sir Kdwin Pascoe 
examined these samples for us. His report will found in Chapter XXXIT on the metals 
and minerals found at Mohenjo-daro. Unfortunately, we are not yet certain that the green 
earth examined by him was the adual sub^nce used on the polychrome ware, for we have not 
yet been able to procure sufliident quantities from the painted ware itself for analysis. 

W'haC seems to be the same pigment frequently occurs on the painted pottery found 
by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, where, too, it is never well preserved.* 

The red paint used in polychrome and other ware is a red ochre and the white is CqIdut 
gypsum.* The black is the same as that used on the ordinary painted pottery. No definite nuteruli. 
yellow paint was used, though some of the white pigment has yellowed slightly in the course 
of time. In this as well as in other reapers, this polychrome pottery differs from that of 
jemdet Nasr and MusySn. White or yellow, red, and black on a cream slip are the four 
colours that alone were used at the former site. 

It is possible, of course, that after extended and deeper digging more examples of this 
intcrciUng polychrome ware will be found. That the four examples described above belong 
to the Late Period is indicated by the levels at which they were found and the very conven¬ 
tionalized charaftcr of their decoration.* 

In the smaller vessels the lines of paint were applied with a brush, as is clearly seen In Use of bmsli. 
moft of the examples, especially where the paint has been applied to the natural surface of the 
pottery. I'hc lines are thick at firR owing to the Adlness of the brush, and thin out later as 

* Excepdog 00 (be ware. 

■ It if pfgt f b] * that red oxide was lonjewbAt laie. Yellow ochre could haidly be used in place of red oxide at, 
tliouj^h it would lutHcquenil^ bum a red cnloitr, tbcie would be little amtiail at fiiA betweea it and the cla^’to which 
it wai applied. 

* Mem, Anh, iwv. IwJ., No. 35* F* 3 ^' 

* A white paint made fioiD bunt jbg'a horn ii uaed in Sind ai the present da/ to decorate pottery. 

* Since thia was written, we have penebmled lo a very coDiidemblc depth over a lai^ am. Our expenenoe up 
to the pieient goec to xhow that polychfoide ware ti Odl)' to be fixind in the uppnr levela. 
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it dried. How these bmshcit were made we do not knowj but a present-day potter of Sind 
uses a double brush made of hairs taken from the shoulders of a donkey* One end of the 

r 

brush is long and fine, rhe other coarse and thick. 

Fsrms oj Fahted Fetter^. —Unfortutiaidy very few perfetff specimens of painted 
pottery, other than those decorated with plain bands, have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Nor has it been passible to rei^ore with certainty the original shapes of the jars from the 
fiagments found. It is Impossible, therefore, to say more than that the shapes already found 
do not in any way resemble the painted ware hitherto found in Persia or in Mesopotamia, 
nor do they resemble the painted ware found by Mr, Hargreaves at Nal, which more or 
less approximates to the pottery of the firSl period of Susa. Indeed, it seems to me quite 
unlikely that we shall ever find at Mohenjo^ro, except possibly in the lowest levels, any 
of the shapes that are so common amongil the ancient and allied potteries of Persia and 
Mesopotamia, The tendency of each country to evolve its own tj^pes of pottery to suit its 
own particular environment and cu^oms clearly had play at Mohenjo^aro.^ Possible 
exceptions might be vessels in which commodides eicchanged in the course of trade were 
carried ; these w'ould certainly be kept as being foreign, and being prized as unusual they 
might sometimes be copied. 

STAe Designi ,—The designs on mofl: of the painted pottery are somewhat conventionalized, 
and as on the painted pottery of other countries, other than simple cups and beakers, 
thej" are mostly placed on the shoulders of the Jars, the neck and lower portions of the vessels 
bdng left bare. There is a tendency in the Mohenjo-daro ware to arrange the motifs in hori¬ 
zontal regiilers rather than in the vertical panels so common in Elartfitic and Mesopotamian 
ware. As we shall see later, some of the motifs used in the^ designs resemble those 
found in other countries, but the great majority arc unfamiliar ^nd difficult of explanation. 

In discussing the designs which are made up of a number of motifs, it will be be^ to 
deal with the latter separately. But before doing so, it should be ^ated that designs made 
up of animal forms cannot well be classified under motifs, unless we are certain of the species 
of the animals represented, and these In the case of painted pottery are vague and crudely drawn. 

AnimalDedgttJ (PI, LXXXIX, i and 2 j PI. XCH, 10-7) 

The few anii^ designs shown on PI. XCII, 20-7, are all that have as yet been found 
at Mohenjcndaro in a sufficiently good slate of preservation to be either photographed or 
draw'll, although it is possible that many more exited on the countless sherds whose painted 
surfaces Imve been almc^'l. entirely removed by the aftion of salt. The comparative infrequency 
of the animal motif was also noticed in the painted pottery of jemdet Nasr. 

Fig. 20. This design is painted in black on a light red slip on a broken jar found 4 feet 
below the surface of the ground. The ware is light red in colour, and its clay has a little lime 
mixed with it. It is very thin for the size ot the jar, a very unusual feature in the Mohenjo- 
d^o pottery. The animal represented is obviously an ibex and the two series of marks 
without doubt represent bushes or trees,* A file of similar animals U a very common motif 
in primitive Mesopotamian art. The ibex * must have been well known to the inhabitants 
of Mohenjfvdaro, as it is ibll found in the Kirthar Range some fifty 'mifes to the we^t of 
that place. See also Pj, LXXXIX, i, from which the drawing is taken. 

The slutpcs of the stodcri) pottetj of Sjnd do not mcmtli! those of the attcient ware, though th^ appmiiinate 
w foinc of thff ihape* of tlie andcaii painted unie of Mesopoctmia. 

*vcMd nay Juve been an import. For the ibet and tree nwdfi fee A Sarntritw cie., pi. slv, 10, 

* Capn tTfagrui. 
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Fig. 21. The design shown here was coarsely painted in a purplish-bbek on a cream Antelope- 
slip. Two animals are represented, of which the larger is some kind of antelope with long 
curved horns. The smaller animat above appears from its plumed tail to be a jackal. 

There is obviously a bush in front of the antelope, but the other objefis surrounding the 
tw*o animals are difficult to identify. Level, i foot below surface. 

Fig. 21. This design is painted on a cream slip, the paint used being a purplish-black. Bird. 

The animal represented is obviously a bird ; its plumed tail suggests a jungle-fowl. The 
same kind of bird sometimes appears as a charafler on the seals. I'he linigment was found 
6 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 

Fig. 23, In black on a bright red, and exceptionally well-polished slip. We indubitably Suhe, 
have here a representation of a snake, but the position in which it is placed is very imnsiiH! 
in the painted pottery already known to us, on which the snake is ci^omarily represented 
in a verdca] position. That the position 1 have given the design is corredt is shown by the 
wheel flriations on the sherd. This fragment was found 7 feet below the surface. 

Fig. 24 shows an animal that resembles an ordinary lizard, except that the tail is much lizard, 
too full. It may possibly be intended to represent a monitor,^ and the fa£t that no 1 ^ are 
shown implies a very short-Icgged animal of this kind. 

The curN’ature of this potsherd suggeils that it is part of the ilem of a braater. It was 
found at a depth of 2 ft. j in. below' the surface of the ground. The design is painted in 
black on a d^k-red slip. 

Fig, 25. This incomplete design is painted in a purplish colour on a bright-red slip. Antelop*. 
From the shape of die body, it is probable that an antelope is here represented. The wavy line 
ju^ below the neck of the animal is possibly intended to be a snake, but of the curious oval 
objects, which also occur in Fig. 21, no satisfactory explanation sugge^ itself, unless they 
arc leaves. Level, 6 ft. below surface. 

Fig. 26. This fragment, which is of unusu-al thickness (| m.), was found in a dump-heap 
and its original level therefore is not known. 'I'he design is painted in black on a very thin, 
cream slip. The anmud on the left may be either a goat or .an antelope, but the heavy hind¬ 
quarters and short l^s of the bcafl on the right suggest a larger animal. The objefh 
l^tween the two animals are evidently bushes. 

Fig, *7, The design on this fragment, which came from a level of 2 ft. 6 in, below 
ground, is painted in a purplish-brown on a pink slip. The two animals represented 
arc again obviously antelopes, but with rugose horns, if I am right in thinking that the 
short lines are a rough attempt at representing corrugations.* There is a tree in front of 
the animals, whose trunk is missing though the leaves remain. The similarity of these 
leaves to the unknown objects on their left, which also appear in Fgs. 21, 24, and 25, suggest 
that the latter, too, represent leaves. 

The jar shown in PI. LXXXIX, 2, which comes from a late burial, is also illu^rated Doe, 
in line in PI. LXXXl, 17. it is coated with a thick, smooth, pink slip, upon which have been 
painted designs in a purplish black. Owing to the action of salt the slip has scaled badly, 
but enough of the design is left to show the figure of a doe slanding under what may be a 
bough. Found in the 5 .E. corner of Courtyard 13, House III, Block 2, HR Area, 
at a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface.* 

None of the potter)' or fragments of pottery juft discu.ssed were found at a lower level Aoinul trpes. 
than 7 feet below the surface of the ground, and the vase seen in PI. 1.XXXIX, 2, appears 

* CcFthmon in Sind. They frequently ettdn z length of 5 feet. 

* For zti exedly wsy ofreprewiiting wrtniled horn*, we M/m. D/f. tm Pmt, t, zii, p, IJS* 3®*' 

* See pp. fa and 181 .—fEo,] 
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to be subsequent to the lateil period at Mohenjo-daro.^ They cannot, therefore, be of 
earlier date than the Intermediate Period, if they^ are as early as that. The types of animals 
portrayed on these fra|;mcnts closely resemble those represented on the wares from Elam, 
and sugge^ a semi-arid country.* It is curious that none of the animals represented on the 
seals appears on the pottery ; but we have too few examples of animals on pottery to be 
dramatic on this point. The careful hlling up of the spaces around the figures is a usual 
feature of the primitive art of many parts of the Ea^. 

Fragments Nos, ao and 21 arc of much thinner ware than the remainder of the sherds. 
The paile is more compa^ and of a brighter colour. They appear to have been made at 
a different place from the reit of the ware, or possibly they were manufadtured separately 
for some special purpose. As suggested above, they may have been imported. 

The hatching of the bodies of the animals inllead of painting them entirely black—a 
feature of all the examples from Mohenjo-daro—appears also in the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, at Musyfn and Jemdet Nasr, In the pottery of the Flrif Period of Susa, 
however, the bodies of the animids are usually blocked in entirely.* It is possible that the 
cross-hatching is a rough attempt to represent ]»ir or feathers, as the case may be, though 
we mu^ not Jose sight of the possibility that the painter considered that to fill in all his 
animals with black would produce too heavy an effeft, 

The serpent (Figs- 23 and 25) is a very common motif in all painted pottery of ancient 
date. The ease with which it could be drawn and its adaptability by shape to fill in small 
spaces was doubtless the cause of its popularity. At the present day, the serpent is one of 
the few motifs used in the painted pottery of Sind, though its original significance is now 
lo^, sjtd, as in some ancient pottery, it has degenerated Into an undulating vertical line. 

Up to the present we have not found any representation of the humped bull on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery, though It occurs frequently on the seals,* That this animal was 
also known in Baluchlslan in early days is definitely proved from the fragment of painted 
pottery from Nil illustrated in PI. XClIl, 30.* This animal is also portraved on some 
carved asphalt vases of early Susa.* 

P/ant Designs (PI. LXXXIX, 4, 7, 13 ; Pi. XCIl, 1-13) 

The plant or tree is perhaps the moSt favoured of all. It occurs in one form or another 
on mo£l of the painted pottery. It is exceedingly easy to draw and, moreover, is useful to 
fill up indefintte spaces. Mo^ of the plantTorms are unrecognizable, but it is certainly the 
palm that is represented in Fig. 9 in PI. XCII, and what may be some kind of millet io 
Fig, 5 on the same plate.T It will be noticed that moiSl of the plant forms on the Mohenjo- 
daro ware are naturaliilic- — they have not that angularity that is charadlcriilic of the few 
representations of trees on the Susian pottery. In this respeft they resemble the one or two 
representations of trees that were found on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, Fig, 6 in PI. XCll 

^ Not occeii^rilf po* The rutn^ biiiDing which contidnfd tMi boriii of lotcrmciljLKtc date- Sec 

p, Sz —fEo,] 

* On the other hAiid, the uiiitiali lepreaentfid on, the fEuiii MahciiJoHlaio belong to n fofeft conintl^k 

^ TEkc reverse oecurt Ea Eg^t, ffAtehed bodJei came firil ind then fl period when were fiUjiMj in entire)^* 
In medem Kiibylc potta7 the body of an jmima] k ahvxp haiehod 

* See icaJa Nc*. 117^40- 

^ It k one of the mo£i chaiaaeriHic motife an the Mth\ potten' of BalQeJiiftln.^^D.] 

* M/m. D/L at t iiiit pL ntiv, dp, 5 &nd 6* 

^ .Millet has been euttlvaied in Indk from vtiy wly timet, Mo^ of iJie varieties have Sansbit names. 
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13 an excellent cxaniplc of the natumliilic ; there is not the slighted trace of slilfheaB 
anj'whcrc. The same is true of Fig. 9 in Pi. XCH, where the palm swathes arc drawn in a 
moft natural manner, and of the tree or shrub in Fig. 3. 

In another type of decoration the use of plant-forms is more conventional, as will be Con- 
seen in PI- LXXXVIIl, 6 and 12. Designs of this type arc always carried out in black on wndoMliaed 
a red slip, and verj’ rarely occur in combination with any other form of decoration, They plant daigns. 
can hardly be described as beautiful; in fail, they are almo^ bewildering, the greater part of 
the jar bemg covered with irregular partitions with a leaf in the centre of each. In some cases, 
however, these partitions become highly regularized and geometrical in form (Pi- LXXXIX, 

3 and 13 ; PI. XCI, 8, 27^ 31, and 33), the central leaf motif losing all semblance to a 
leaf and becoming a mere line. This form of decoration seems to have been yet turther 
modified into a very common design (Pl- XCI, 30 and 3 ^)t ® scale-like pattern-^* ■ 

That no long period of time was needed to produce these modifications is proved by their 
being frequently found almoft at the same leveL 

In the northern part of BaluchtSlan as well as in the south, Sir Aurel Stein has Baluchistan 
found pottery* with designs cxaftly similar to PL XCI, 8 and 27 ; designs which were at pottery- 
firil thought to be peculiar to Mohenjo-daro and HarappI, but which we now know to extend 
over a much larger region. 

There is a fairly common plant motif at Moheiijo-daro, two examples of which are L»af motif, 
illu^rated on PI. XC, 18 and 19. This apparently represents a lanceolate leaf, which may be 
conventionalized from a ivatcr plant or an arum. It is found neither on Elamitic nor 
on Mesopotamian pottery, but occurs on some of that from N 3 l.* The same plant-form 
on painted pottery has also been found by Stein in BalQchiilan. 

Though the Pipal tree is Llliislratcd on one of the seals (PI. CXll, 387), it docs not appear Pipal tree, 
on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. A leaf motif, which is perhaps derived from the pipti,® 
appears on a fragment of pottery from Nal in central Balucht^l^, the pottery of which 
place can be compared, as far as some of the designs upon It are concerned, with the 
Mohenjo-daro ware.* 


TriaifsIfS (PI I.XXXVII, 1 ; PL XCH, 6 and 18) 

1 nangles, whether arranged in single, double, or triple rows, cannot be said to have been Triangle desig 
a common form of decoration, as was the case at Jemdet Nasr, MusySn, and in most parts 
of the ancient world, where, indeed, it can safely be said that it was the moS common of all 
motifs in the decoration of painted and incised pottety. And why it should be so rare at 
Mohenjo-darn it is difficult to explain, especially as it is very popular with the modem potter 


» Thr scale oraMtiMit hi PL XCIIl. 11 and la—botli froni Nfll—is also a conundo «m at MoliBijoMtUfn, ^tli 
an the nuKlern painted pottery that is iiiiitiii&&ntcd in a villager close to the site anil on tie ancient potiery (PL XCI, 
30 and 3a) It it alM fteqaently carved co the yote* of the piifflitlvo cam ofSind- tmaiy thesuae motif hai been found 
in by Stetn, with the diflhrcnce that the interiors of the sales are hatched. See al» Zeii. fir Eriw., 1898, 

p. ^ * 

» This may be a conTenti«uiliicd feather pttomi. In Egypt the motif was ondoubtedly derived from ihit sewren. 
Andtni 1923, pL i. With nurtbss mnde the loops the motif is also known m Mycenaean art. 

• Mtm. ArrA. Surv. lad.. No 37, pk tiv ff. 

* Aumisl Rfptrt cf th€ Arrk^A, Sarr. ef I*dst 1904-5, pL xxxili, figs. 1 and a. See aim Pl. XCIIl, 1. 


• See PL CL IV, 9 of thii work. 

* Very iimch the amt' kind of loaf Ji to be found on wme early scab from Sum. M/w. D/i. n Pme, 
t. xrlr pk xxUi etc. 
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of Sind and, moreover, is one of the slmpieil and mo^f effective motifs for the decoration 
of pottery. The triangle motif mu^ not be confused with the so^alled double-axe motif, 
in which two triangles are placed with their apexes together (PI. XCII, 15 and 19). This 
latter motif is described below. 

Hatching was the aimo£^ universal method of filling in the interiors of triangles 
all over the ancient world, whether they were painted or incisedt And we find, as one would 
expedf, that the same method was adopted at Mohenjo-daro. What these triangles, which 
are nearly always shown with their apex» upwards, were intended to represent, it is difficult 
to say, but the genera) opinion is that they are an attempt at portraying mountains, Suidi 
a simple motif as a triangle need, however, have had no significance at all ; in aJI probability 
it was derived from simple weaving. 


Deu^U-triait^/e Omamefif(PL LXXXVIII, 5 7 ; PI. XCII, 10, 14—17 and 19) 

This ornament muil not be confused with the well-known Aegean symbol, the double- 
axe, with which, of course, it is hardly likely to have a connefHon. The double triangle is 
a very common motif indeed in both Sxisian periods,at Musyln, and at Jemdet Nasr 
in Mesopotamia. It also appears on a vase found in the neighbourhood of Erivait,* and on 
pottery from Anau.* 

The double-triangle modf generally appears placed alternately upright and horizontally, an 
arrangement which forms a very attra^vc border. In all the examples found at Mohenjo* 
daro the interiors of the triangles are hatched, but at Jemdet Nasr and also on the pottery 
from Elam and Turkestan, they are blocked in with either black or red paint, the coloum 
bring used alternately.^ 

Exaftly the same motif Is seen on some of the NaJ pottery (PI. XCII I, 8), and it occurs 
at Dsmba Koh in southern Baluchistan (PI. XCII I, 9 and 10), At the latter site, the motif 
has the addition of a pair of spirals at each end, a feature which I have not observed on 
pottery elsewhere. 

Especially in borders, this doublt-triangJe ornament is frequently placed at regular 
intervals around a jar separated by groups of three or more vertica] lines, as is seen in 
PI. XCllI, 8. The same arrangcnient occurs on early painted pottery from northern 
Baluchl^^n, Susa,'’^ Mesopotamia,® and the province of Honan in Chin2,t where, however, 
the main ornament tends to become attenuated. 

This motif is an elaboration of the triangle motif, but a fine vase from Greece shows 
a warrior either emrying a shield or wearing a garb that sugge^a this device,* Again, 
there have been found at Hamppi in the Pan jab double-axes of bronze or copper that in shape 
closely resemble the ornament found on the pottery. Such axes have not yet appeared 
at Mohenjo-daro, but they will doubtless be found later on in the lower levels’. 

^ MM. D//, ffl ftrjf, t. liil, pL ri, igs, i, j. and 

■ FrenUbrt, SfuJUi it Ejirly fM/tj tf /At Ntar £aS, pt. i, pL v. No. 1. 

* iM vol. i, pi nvEi. No. i; p, 130, fig. U. 

* AIm b China, PaMumtJsgia Snica^ Gedloginal Surv^jr of China. Seriet D, vd. i, ftac. 2. pL b. 

* MM, Dil. tM f m/. t, liti, pL vi 3 pi, mi j t, viii, pL vii. 

* roL In, pj. i, 

t PitMitiititgU Geolopo] Safvic7 of China, Swies D, vd, j, hue, 1, pJ, *11. 

* JMt. tM Pmt, t liii, pL 95, fi|. 111. 
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The curious ball-likc objea iiffixed to a vertical line, which in PI. XCll, 19* UmunJ motif, 

space between the trianglcSj is unusual. Otic example only of this particular mottl has been 
found at Mohenjo-daro, but it is more common on the painted pottery of llaluchiiUn and 
has also been found once at Anau.^ 


Chatters (PL XCII, 3, 9—13) 

This Sriking decoration was fairly often used at Mohenjo-daro, It was also popular 
at Jemdet Nasr and eitamples have been found on the painted pottery from Musy5n. But 
it seems to have been used on the pottery of the firil: period only at Susaj and then but 
rarely. It is fairly common in BaluchislanJ This form of ornament is moft probably derived 

from basket work. l j c 

In the examples from Mohenjo-daro the chequers are always hatched in the same colour Method* ot 

as their outlines, namely, black. The ground is generally a red slip, but the design in Fig. 11 omameotattoii. 

is painted on the natural surface of the pottery. An unusual feature is the filling w of the 

unhatched squares with small circles, dots, double lines, etc., a refinement that I have not 

seen before on ancient painted pottery. The lozenge pattern, a companion omamentatjon 

to the chequer ornament, and formed by the use of oblique Instead of vertical ^d horixonta 

lines, has not yet been found at Mohenjo-daro, though there is no reason to think that it may 

not come to light. 


Hide Motif (PI. LXXXIX, j; PL XCf, i-ii) 

This motif, which resembles the hide of an aniimJ ^fretched out for drying, is very Popular dedfu, 
common at Mohenjo-daro. It has, however, not yet been found m Sfs! 5 n and appears W be 
unknown on the pottery from Elam. The portion of the jar to be so decorated was firit of 
all divided by thin lines into squares, m each of which the motif was drawn. There is no 
doubt that the the effeSiveness of this design contributed to its popularity. It may have been 
derived from interlocking circles, as in PL XC, 22. Five of the examples ilIuSMted were 
painted in black on cither a light or a dark-red slip. Fig. 6, however, was painted on a 

cream slip. 

Cross-nke Designs (PL XCI, 7, 9-11) 


The cross-like designs Illustrated in PI. XCI, 7 . 9. 1°. ^ tothesame 

group, though they have come to represent a four-petalled flower, which a very popu ar 
design at Mohenjendaro, The motif does not appear on the ancient pottery of Mesopotamm or 
of Elam, nor on that of Stalin. It is repeated with monotonous regulanty in 
regiilcrs on the very fine painted jar piaurcd in PL LXXXVII, j. And here, in 
thf curvature of the arms of the crosses is such as to produce an effea of overlappmg circles, 
whose centres are occupied by the diamonds between successive c^ses. 

This modified design is shown more clearly in PJ. XC, 22. The design here illusfra 
was painted in black on red. Exadly the same pattern, but painted m a vanciy of cobure 
is a frature of some of the Nal pottery (PL XCIIl, 27). The resemblance rs w cl^ that the 
two designs might almost havc^n the work of the same ^tter, except that the war« on 

which thV are palmed are radically different. Tim motif 

wares or elsewhere to my knowledge, hut it occurs u. Northern Baluchiftjn. 


Nil 


^ Pninpdjyt Mxf^sretieai iw voL If pL xai- 

» Z^t.fir 189B, p. +67, fig. i6; p. 4 * 9 - 39 * 

’ lAiJ.. pt IT, 


ArtA. Suit. /*/. No. 37- pL *«- 
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on 

SufiAii mrnie. 


Pouibly bird 
nmtif. 


ImitatioiiA of 
ecnniic ahapef^ 


M<ffi/(Pl LXXXVIl, 6 ; PJ. LXXXIX, 9 ; Fl XCI, 13, 14, and t6 ; PL XCOI, 7) 

This motif is often found on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, and has been so named 
because of its resemblance to a comb. In PL XCl, 13, the ends of the object arc involved 
with the round objefts on either side, but that it is in reaJity quite diiHnft from them is 
shown in Fig. 16 of that plate. 

No modf of this nature is found on the wares of Jamdet Nasr or Sl^an, but it is a very 
comnion feature on the Susian ware, though only on the pottery of the Firil: Period.^ 
Nothing at all like it is to be found on the pottery from Musyan. It is sometimes found on 
Hittite pottery." There is no doubt that the obje^fe represented on the Susa pottery are 
combs ; and they very closely resemble the Mohenjt^aro representations. The chief 
diSerence is the roughness of execution of the latter examples, which, however, can be accounted 
for by degradation ; nor is it impossible that the original meaning of the motif had been 
completely forgotten.* 

The r Motif (PI XCII, 8, 17) 

This modf that occurs so frequently at Mohenjodaro, as also on the painted pottery 
from other places, appears to me to be a degraded form of the bird modf; it was used 
indiacnminatcly when all sense of its origin had been loil. The process of degradation of this 
motif is clearly seen on pottery even of the Firal Period of Sim, and espodally in one case 
from MusySn, where it is very marked.* 


Unuiual Mstifi 

PL XC, 24, shows a design on the jar portrayed in PL I.XXXVII, 4. The chief motif 
of this pattern recalls two paile objeas found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Hantppa.* 
The objefb are said to be bangles, but a series of flanges around the outside seem to me 
too thm and fragile for the objefts to have been worn on the arms. Whatever they may be 
there is no doubt, I think, that the HarappS objeOs are the same as the objeds represented 
on this sherd. I cannot find the motif on the pottery of any other country. 


Vessel Motifs (PL XC, 23 ; PL XCI, 7 ; PI. XCH, 3) 

, pattern iiloifrated in PL XC, 23, comes from the aelf^me jar (PL 

CXXXMI, 4), and that it 13 not a freak design is proved by its being also found on the 
figments of another jar (PI. XCl, 7). mether by chance or not. some of the intervals 
l^wccn the vravy Imes take the form of jars. That this was not accidental is siigge^icd by 
the faa that jai^ of another shape appear in the design in PI. XCII, 3. Pottery shancs 
s^m to be a curious decoration for painted pottery-, but at Jemdet Nasr a small repreaentatKn 
of a spouted vessel was also found painted on a Jar. Nothing of the same natiie has been 

found as yet on the ^ly ^ttery of Ehm or other places, with the exception of a doubtfrd 
example on a sherd from China.* 


> AfA», D/f. « Pent, l liH, pk rv. tri, tvu, 

* Krankfuft. Six Jin /jt Btrly Pi^urj of tit Ne^ BsH. «, pi ij, fig. 

* The Hme objed miy pcflupi i* repnacmed on one af the seaii. g« Nw. i d 1, 31 o. 

tMPer», It TOi, iko. th*. p«dyi«ilic pottery of Egj-pL 

Jus, Refsn, Nsnier^ CirtJe, Jnk. Bnro. /./, 1510, pi. f,. r- / Hr 

* ArcUoh^ad Pfittrek in Geological Survey of Cldi», Serks A, No. 5, pL «ii, No* i and s 

mcnf u of courie cotnmra tn Kaiii aiamel and b Irkmic deconthoti Bsnmlly. 
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Mod/ (PI. XCI, 13, I 4 i and * 5 ) 

The sun-like motifs shown in PI. XCI, 133 H» and 15, are diflictdt ol inte^retatjon. 
The radial lines which occur on the outer ^ge suggeA an attempt at representing hcams 
of light. At the same time, they recall the flanges on the outside of the so-called bangles 
from Harappa mentioned above, though this resemblance ceases when wc look at the bteriors 
of the figures. It muA be left to the reader to decide what these motifs moS closely resemble. 
A very similar motif has been found on ^ sherd from SusSl dated to the Second Period^ and also 
on a sherd from Musytn,* The motif does not appear at all on the pottery from jemdet Naar, 
but it is not uncommon on Aegean wares, and is found painted on some of the pottery or 
the ChalcoUthtc period of China,* 


ScraWt Marks (PL LXXXVIII, I ; PL XC, 13, 14, and 18} 

The surfaces of some of the jars, especially those of larger are scored all over with 
scrabbling placed in bands. These markings are quite irregular and arranged t»th 
verticallv and horizontally. In some cases they are so roughly done that they may have been 
painted by child labour. Occasionally, but very rarely, a plant motif is oauced up with 
!his scrabbling, as In PL XC, t8. This scrabble work is generally in the form of bands, 
ranging on the large storage jars from 6 to 9 inches ^dc, which 2« sometimes 
derarated along the bases by means of simple loops with trefoils hanging from them at 

* t rvsils ^ 

*^*^nothcr ^vourile form of decoration, again usually employed on the larger jars, is 
the pattern shown in PL LXXXVIII, 13, in which partitions formed by roughly drawn 
vertical lines are filled in with horizontai marks, somewhat suggeSing a spiders web. 
Another variation of this is to he seen in Fig. n on the plate. It might be ^ught 
that this decoradon, which is always in black on a red or a lightncoloured slip, is chamaen^l.c 
of a late type of pottery and due to extreme degradation. This, however, is not the 
for pottery L decorated is found at the same levels as the other types illuifrated on the plates. 
It was, doubtless, found profitless to spend much time over the decoration of storage 
jars, especially as these would be kept in secluded positions. 

F/ufiHg (PL LXXXVII, 3 ; PL XC, 2 j) 

''The design illuifrated in PL XC, 15, is quite unusual; originally It may have been derived 
from a flower or imitated from fluted metal-work. Two examples are at present known 
from Mohenjo^aro. The (PI. XC. 25) is painted on the outside of what seems to have 
been the pan of a brazier in a purplish-brown paint on a cream slip. The scrond example, 
painted in^ black and red on a cream slip, occurs on a fragment of the pan of a biuzier, w h 
t mutilated on PJ. LXXXVU, 3. No examples of fluted mctal-work have as been 
at MohenjoKiaro, but specimens from Kish in Mesopotamia show that ^is parbcuh^ form 
of tcchntq'Iie was pra^ised in vc^' early dmes,* and, though this design is radically 

any\thcrs on the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro, there is no reason to suppose that 

it is of later dJite. 

* JiJwVrf, Scri« 1 >, voL 5 , a. pl- fig- . 

* For in eiainpk from N. Biladiiftin, cf. Stein, Jtfrw. Ani. Sm> 9 . ImJ., no, 37. pi- 

* MicUy, Stfirt m /At Ext^stier if tkt A" Cettif/fry di KuA, pt. J. 
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Borders 

(tf) Zig-zag Borders (PI. XCI, $ and 17 j PI. XCII^ ro) 

The zig-zag pattern is always very roughly done. On the pottery of Mohenjo-daro 
It is used between ^brarght^ horizontal lines to form a border to separate various designs. 
In its simpler form this border does not occur on the pottery of Jemdet Nasr, but it is 
known on vessels from Susa' and Mirsyan,* and it is a very common feature on the 
pottery from N 3 l * as well as on the early wares from other parts of southern BalQchi^an. 
It is largely used at the present day on the painted pottery from Sind, and there it Is always 
painted in an itreguiar manner. Possibly the origin of this form of border was water. 
The he£t example of a zig-zag border of this kind is seen in PI, XCI. ty, where the zig-zags 
are composed of groups of parallel lines,* 

The zig-zag design was, however, used in a much bolder manner at Nal, Susa, and 
au than on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, On pottery from the finii: two sites the design 
covers a considerable space, as is seen in PI. XCIII, 4, 18, 19, and zo, and for this reason, 
in conjun&on with certain similarities between the wares themselves, it appears probable 
that they were related. ^ 


OrisiiL 


c^) Leep Lhes (PI. LXXXVH, j j PL I.XXXJX, 15 ; pj. XC, 18 j PL XCI, 15) 

This fbnn of bordCT is allied to the border JuA described, and, like it, is always 
arranged horizont^ly. When attached to an upper line, as frequently happens, the pattern 
forms a of loops like festoons. These borders are common at Mohcnjtwiaro, but not 
at Jemdet Nasr where the more angular or zlg-z^ form favoured. At MusySn and 
Susa the looped lines ai^ generally double.* A form of wavy line 1mm MohenjtMiaro may be 
Wer double, with a series of ^ngs hanging from the 

, , ? ‘s of this very simple border is a garland of flowers or leaves, 

spot, whiti on^n% may have represented a flower, being sometimes placed in each 

^ tepresented on the Musy^n jxitteiy and is rarer on the 


(r) Hemispherital Em-den (P). LXXXlX, r j ; PI. XCII, 

Another elaboration of the loop-line border that Pi Yr-Ti l 

onf'i^e 

found in the StSbm pottery, and also in the prehiitoric pottery from 

* m M - _ 


^ M/nt. i>//. iw Pen€, i, pk t¥ md 

* M/w. D/J, fir Piru^ t, idii, p, iij. 

PI XCin, HgL 19 Had 10, d"tJiii work. 

* For ibe *«i« Ke border in pi. /,// „ ^ 

Wnr. D/l. M Pfrtt, t. mi, pk, ^ T. sii, p. 1 r f, 

M/m. D/L m Pirity L iii, p. jio, m, etc. 


It ake oceiin on the Slftlo 
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Baliichislan, The hemispherical loops aomctlmes occur separately, as beit^ih the 
animal in PI. XCIT, 26 , but a continuous aeries generally serves as a bother nght round 
the lar. In all the exampies from Mohenjo-daro th^t I have seen, th^e hatche emiap eres 
arc placed with their curved surfaces uppermost, but in the prc-hi^loric pottery o nort 

and south BalGchiAan they are set either way. . n-i . , 

The origin of this very simple decoration may be oonnecled with the well-known Onfi^ 

Sum. modf of . £ 1 . of birX (oArich® or ™™.) ^ tht gr^.d or m 

from this the heads were at any time omitted, the original signihcancc of the design 

would soon have been lo^i. 

(^0 Bead Borders (PI- LXXXVII, 6 1 PI. LXXXIX, ti ; PL XCl, 13 and 16 ; 

PL XCIl, 3 and 24 ) 

This variety of border, a very common one at Mohen]o-dyo, has been w named 
because it resembles a row of long beads linked together. The 

always hatched. This type of border occurs on otic small jar from Musyan, and a slight 
modifiddon of it has bi^ound in Sl^iSn.* It docs not occ^ at jemdet Nasr, but « f^™ 
which the bead* are definitely lozenge-shaped, as m PI. It is 

Second Periods of Susa, This variety of border » very common on the b,ai pottery. 

known also on the painted pottery from Anau,* 

(e) Hemisphere and triangle Borders (Pi, XCI, 18 and 25) 

This also is a common border at Mohenjo-daro, It occum ^th a 5%ht modifiwtion 
in Slilan ‘ but has not been found, as fiir as 1 am aware, at eith^ Susa ^ 

is no doubt as to its eflfeftivcness as an ornament, and it was a simp c or er p 

(/) Borders of 'Triangles veish lacurued Sides (PL XCI, 12 ) 

{jg) Rosindel Borders (PL XCI, 26, 27, and 31) 

P^rrii-r.; of this mttem arc of common occurrence at Mohenjo-daro I can find 

„ ... . t M/ft. D/I em Fmt, t. viu, p- 107. 

1 Him. D/I « Perse, l xm, pL nJJ. 

» Andrew., Btr/ieieet Dc^f p1- «■ *3 

* PnmpcUy, u pi. p. 130. j 

» BMr/itSfixi MegtsJte, D«., 1935, pi. u. No. 51. ^ 

Aurel Stem. Men. AttA. Burr. /*/. No. 37. 
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Cotopariioiu 
with Elamitic 
daigm. 


Centipede. 


Later peiied 
tiiaii pottery of 
Elnm. 


(A) Chequer Boritrs (PL LXXXIX, 13 ; PI. XCI, i and 33) 

As a form of border, chequers were alwap used in a smgle line, and no attempt was 
made to paint the squares in alternate colours nor to differentiate them in any way. Like 
the roundels, each square has a spot in the centre. This form of border does not seem to have 
been used on the pottery of either Elam or Si^an, despite its extreme simplicity. 

(ij MiscelMneakj Sorders 

flsiti lines used as borders are common to all the painted pottery of the ancient world. 
The spaces between were frequently filled in with other lines set at right angles, to relieve 
the monotony. A curious border of this type is seen tn PL XCI, 23, where a group of thin 
lines is followed by a group of thicker, notched ones. This is the only example found as 
yet at Mohenjo-daro. ^mewhat the same idea occurs on one of the sherds from Si^an,*^ 
but here the group of thicker, wavy lines Is arranged parallel with the long lines of the border. 
This modification also appears on a piece of Musyan potter)'.* 

Allied to this type of border is the one illustrated in Pi. XCJ, 24, in which there are 
similar groups of thin, vertical lines. The spaces between them are, however, filled m with 
sm^, curved markings, simUar to those in the designs shown in PI. XC, 19, and PI. XCI I, 8 
V i?'* Straight markings, will be seen in PL LXXXIX, 10 and 14. 

hiXacT^ similar markings arc found on the Susa and Musyan pottery ; they are details of 
quite frequent occurrence on mo^l ancient painted, ware. 

• , illustrated in Pi. XC, ij. It is the only example of 

Its kind found at Mohenjo-daro, and I have not been able to find its exaft counterpart on 
any ^er painted ware. The figure looks like some form of centipede.* This very 
interesting nmM ^fFers only verj- slightly from one that is common on some of the Nal 
pottei7 (PI XCIII, 5). It IS possible that the painter of the Mohenjixiaro fragment, not 
knowing what the mpttf was supposed to be, changed it slightly to nuke it resemble an 
insedt. 1 he motif as it appears on the Nal pottery is extraordinarily like some on the painted 
jittery from Susa and Mus>'an ; a comparison with Nos. 4 and 6 in PL XClIl will show 

N3l fl?^'Irctchitig the imagination to compare the 

and El^mc_ex^pl« of this motit with one found on a sherd from Abu Shahrein.* 
Ihere can be no doubt that this motif is a degraded form of the antelope figure. 

tr, general ^le of its decoration the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro appears 

t Susa ri. The Mohenjo-daro ware is, however, very closely conneifted with the oainted 

■ tT” a VP”' 0” “>• “f 'ho M«opotamun and 

k designa derived from plant-forms are quite foteinn to the latter 

wares, but d.flma,.e of the warns of Sind. BaluebiftSn. and SlfUn. 

*■ . 4 iidn;wi, Evrlirngtan Ma^ezine, Dec., 19a;, pL i. No, i. 

• Mem. DiS. « Penr^ l rlii, p, 97, 

“"“f” 1 »“T- '® 9 >' ?■ P. 46 *. H- JJ. 

” Rk 9 »- 9 . ■‘amah tie 

^ Ciinpb<di.TftPaipjon, toL Jtt, j,| y 

♦ rrj»rdi tic painted pottery ft™ ngrtli and loutli BaJacrhiilSi:, ice tupra np o7 fi* ATtfaon^h th. fiiOa., 

»«r» latliibit cemin motift b ejinmon witi thMc nf .l ■ ^ ^ * Altbeuih the SiOxn 

tft those of MotHfnjo-daro. tbeir fabnw semi to me twUcaUy duHiniltr —[Ed ] 
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That there was, however, some ancient connettloa with E arn seems to be proved by 
certa™oufs comn;on to the wares of both MohenjtMiaro and Elam, though m slightly wtth Elam- 
different forms. For balance, the doublo-triangle motif is common to boih, ^ we I ^ 
bemg found on the pottery of Mesopotamia and T^keilan. This dcsipi, , 

conception, has cerSn chataaeri^lics, such as its vertical hori^ntal 

which^would hardly have been evolved independently. Another motif, common to ^ 
and wcflern India, is the comb which, curiously enough, is only tound on the po«^ 

W of Sisa, and yet appears on the later pottery of MohenjoJaro and Hamppa, 
fo™. mkf, as far ;i. I have bsaa abia to traca, docs not occur on 

"-n^cm^S^trC^lr motif srith a pepped or notched edge that is so common a feature Sl ^ 

of th^Nil potterr (PrxCIIl, 13. 14. •«. t}), though, stmngely 

nn the Dainted ware of Mohenjo-daro, is represented in many of the pieces of shell 

Why found m Ihe Utter site (PI. CLV, 31-3)- There is Me doubt that »“« ^ 

found on the pottery that has yet to be un^rf. It occurs sls^ m a mo 1 gre , 

msSy pf-vs Tu 

either basket or leather work, or possibly sometimes a combination of the two. It « pan . 
'pl^h^ta't' b'^JHwork was pmd£d before the potter's f'“TbJkttS 

rsr:'3x-- s *•“! 

'““f, S „ J, 1.. "£ S Xiw "“3^ 

H“Ef- 

incx, cic., mm y I aauallv so in Mesopotamm is proved by archaic scais 

UrTw^-esL'rat’’Xh 

of the third millennium. 


» Andrews, Brnrlitngtai D«C, iqJjr P*- ^ 

» PtuDpellT, ExfUnnim w TurifQ-iM, toI. i. pL 15- 
. ”» UiUaw. to bto «weJ ‘"J 

used 11 1 driught imir a). 
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Comparuona 
wiUi other 
countriet. 


In the approximate dating of painted pvottery we have some help from Mesopotamia^ 
At jemdet Nasr, a few miles N.E. of Kish,' a considerable range of painted pottery 
was found,^ which by comj^nson of form and other indications has been dated as considerably 
earlier than a range of incised but unpatnted pottery found at Kish itself. And this latter 
potterj’ is known from other evidence to be pre-Sargonic in date, l,e. before 2,700 b.c. The 
jemdet Nasr ware Is of the same period as, or a little later than, the pottery of the Second 
Period of Susa, and some ot it, moreover, closely resembles the painted pottery from Musyln 
both in form and ityle of decoration. The order, therefore, of painted pottery from the 
countries with which we arc concerned 1 would place as follows :_ 


SUndt of 
fxvrn^wwm 


Chiiit^c vtamL 


{Gitory of 


£iiu (FirJl Period) , * ^ , 

rr {Sccoiid Pcnod)f jemdet NflJt 

Moheojo-duro (Eirl/ Period) 

If (IntErmifdktE Period) 

KaJ (Bsluclilfbsn) » . ^ , 

MoUcHjo-diro (Lite Period) , * 


r, 4.DC10 

JlJO BLC; 
r, 30Q0 
f- 3000 
€. 1750 B.C. 


In Su^ at the pr^nt day, as no doubt anciently, the painting of pottery is the task of 
women. The jar to be ornamented Is revolved on a wooden pivot placed 'on a ^onc or 
brick, and a jar cover with an interior proje^ion is placed in the mouth of the tar to help the 
Slow revomtion necessary for the pain ting;. ^ ^ 

There is yet another connexion between the painted wares of MohenJoKiaro and those 
ol adjacent ; but one that concerns shape rather than decoration. The sliinds or 

censera found at Mohenj^o as well as at HarappS muft be included as painted pottery, 
though m the majority of cases they are merely covered with a red slip and decoratS wiS 

T the item and other parts of these stands are 

7^, rarely fHIl, painted in polychrome fPl. LXXXVII, 

sometimes used as censers seems proved by one of these arriefe, 

pictured on a sherd from the province of 
biht in 14. bawever recorded whether afhial offering^.^ands have come to 

^ Th*. ® areju^t beginning to be searched in that now-troubled land, 

pe hi^oty of painted ware in western India is intete^ling ; the conneaion, as far as 
an see, (s luibroketi down to inodern times. A rimvismTiHar _r _i. i 


*■ To be publiiM ibonly. 

* Cf. AMtit9t voi, i, p. 36 *. 

* to p* Aunl Steitt liii itusuJd be placed later limn that of Mohenjci-daro, 

_ ™ came in pcrttiry-making wai women ’1 work. 

" 7.ff.jf.A vol. Jr, p. tjs. 

» AMiiftiiiti, p. 3*3, fig, 14.7. See aJw PL CLIX, 5 rf thii w«k 

Geological Sorvey of China. ™L i, fa*, a. pi yi. fig, 16. 
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The finish is also crude and the designs show a marked degradation. Taking into 
consideration the level at which this pottery was found, we may date k provisionally to a 
period 2^0—500 years later than the pottery found in the stratum bclow,^ 

The summit of the mound at Jhukar was found to be occupied by buildings of the Kushan 
period (third century A.D.), Much of the painted pottery found in these buildings was of 
excellent workmanship. Even at this late period, the potter)' was beautifully made and 
finished. The motifs, however, are entirely difierent from those on the prehlitoric pottery 
found in the lowest level and the level immediately above it. Running plant forms and 
designs consisting of isolated groups of flowering plants point to Greek influence. The 
forms of the vessels vary very considerably from those of the earlier wares ; they arc more 
complex and their surfaces are sometiiucs purposely roughened in a curious way. 

From our Inveittgations in the mound at Jhukar, therefore, we are able to show that in 
Sind (it may also be the case in other parts of India) painted pottery had a continuous 
exigence and survived down to a very late period. The old motifs, it is true, have disappeared 

but the art itself has survived. , , - • cl 

In Mesopotamia painted pottery entirely disappeared about the begmnmg of the 
Sargonic period. The same is true of Elam, where also Its disappearance was probably 
due to Sumerian Influence, for, as far as we can sec, painted wares were not a feature 
of Sumcfi.'in culture. The painted pottery found at A 1 ‘Ubmd belongs fo the dawn of Sumerian 
culture in Mesopotamia ; if it be Sumerian, in aU probability it was inherited from the pre- 
Sumeriiuis. Further inveiligation, however, Is necessary before we can dogmatoe on this 
subiefl; The present evidence apjjears to indicate that the Sumerians as a race did not 
manufafture or use painted ware, except in the carlieit iiages of their Mesopotamian 
hiifory. If this be so, it may assist us in eventually localizing foe onginal home of the 
Sumerians. That it was on the northern or eastern shores of the Persian Gulf appears unlikely. 

A tabulation of the painted pottery described in this chapter, giving the colours of the 
various slips and other details, follows. 


Kluiwi |wriod* 
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Chapter XVIII 


FIGURINES AND MODEL ANIMALS 
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ob}eet«. 


Human Fi^rei (Pis. XCIV and XCV) 


A CONSIDERABLE number of potter^' figurines has been found at Mohenjo-daro 
at all levels. In almofl every case they arc female figures, nude except for a narrow 
girdle ^ound the loins. In moil cases this girdle ts quite plain (PJ. XCV, 
afiand 28); it is sometimes decorated in front with two or more medallions (PL XCIV, 14; 
PI, XCV, 11), which may represent some kind of brooch or failenijig or may be simple 
ornaments. The girdle itself is either a stmpie ftrip of some woven material or perhaps 
twists of material grouped together to form a band or swathed several times round the 
body (PL XCIV, 14 ; PL XCV, ti and 18), It is possible that the latter type of girdle 
was not made of doth at all, but that it was intended to portray Stings of beads ; there is 
but little difference between some of these girdles and undoubted representations of brings 
of beads.^ The fine girdle of carnclian and bronze beads seen in PL CLl, may have been 
worn around the loins.* 

semi-nudity of these figures is in contra^ with similar figures from other countries, 
which even up to a late period were usually entirely nude. It may be that modeily on the 
part of their makers was the cause of their being partially draped. 

Many of the female figures wear a very dtilinilive head-dress, which rises fan-like from 
the back of the head (PL XCIV, 12 and 14 1 PI. XCV, 8, ifi, and 28), In some cases this 
head-dress appears to rise direfi from the head (PL XCV, 26) ; in others, it forms part of a Coif 
that falls down at the back of the head, as in PL XCIV, X4, where the head-dress is held in 
place by a band around the forehead.* 

j^culiarity of these head-dresses is the pannier-like objefi worn on each side of the 
head. This feature U present in moS of the figurines and is difficult to explain. At firft 
sight, It appears to be due to some malformation of the ear caused by an ear-plug of unusual 
size. In some of the figures, however, it is so large, e.g., in PI. XCIV, t, that it muil have 
l^n made from some light material, such as linen, cotton, or wool. It should be noted 
that there was once a similar attachment on the other side of the head shown in PI. XCIV, 1. 
In some of the figures (PL XCIV, ta •, PL XCV. 6 , 7. and 8 , etc.), these pannier 4 ike 


. * 'Two esrapic* Itttwn from eliewW of similar figarm vrarlft| onAurcs around the loin*, not it lU tinliie 

those Urn Indu.VdleyGgunnn*. HiU and Woolky. f/. pi. 

pl* VU, fig, 4. r 

would reprmented 

« *’»!' t«d-dre«« r«jnd it A^nr. S« Andi*r. DU AnrAHr^Afn hckiarttmf,! 

tn Au»r, taf. JS. hg*. w ind Alio, p, $ 5, fig, 41. ^ 
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objects are supported by bands carried round them and also around the head, which suggeils 
that they w'ere attached in some way to the ears, but needed extra support, as do Ac very 
heavy nose-rings worn in Sind to-day which are supported by cords tied to the hair above 
the forehead. 

That the very curious cone on each side of the face in Pi. XCT, 26, is really a part of Com*. 
the head-dress and not affixed to the face is shown by comparison with PL XCV, ij, 
and PI. XCTV, 14. These cone-Iikc projeftions are perhaps two corners of the coif. On 
the other hand, an ornament of some kind may have been attached to the coif ; and if so, 
its shape recalls the hollow gold cone which was found with other Jewellery in the DK Area 
and is illuitrated in PL CXLVIII, u, 2. This cone, which is discussed in Chapter XXVI 
on the jewellery' of Mohenjo-daro, has a loop inside the apex presumably tor semng to a 
garment. A very similar ornament has since been found, made in faience, also with a loop 
for attachment to the clothing. 

Moa of the figurines are loaded with Jewellery, which ts sometimes cleverly 
with little effort. In the longeil of the sitings worn by the figure shown in PL XCIV, 14, 
each bead is represented separately by u pellet of clay. The highly ornamental collar worn 
by this figure looks a mo^t uncomfortable affair. A similar collar, it anything a Uttle higher, 

is seen in No. t on the same plate. _ ^ 

Unfortunately, mo^t of the arms and legs of the figurines are missing, but those that 
remain (PL XCiV, 6, 7, 8, and 11 ; PL XCV, 26 and 17) adorned wuh armlets, bang es, 
and anklets. These ornaments may sometimes have been made of metal, but m all probabdity 
the majority of them were shell. The custom of wearing so many shell bracelets as almost to 
conceal the whole of the forearm is very common In Indb ut the present 

From their resemblance to one another, and the frequency with which they occur, there 
doubt that these female figurines with their elaborate head-dresses and jewellery are 


Jewellery^ 


Sktred 


i!J no 


sacred images. They arc extremely common In all parts of the site and are considerably 
belter made than the other figures, probably being made by the professional letter rather 

There is reason to think that the head^iress worn by these figures was also that worn 
bv the better-class inhabitants of Moheiijo-daro, for it has always been cuilomory* to dress 
a deity in a familiar coilurnc.^ What particular deity these female fibres represent we do 
not as yet know ; but it is probable that she was a goddess with attributes very similar to 
those of the Great Mother Goddess, “ Lady of Heaven,” etc., and the special patroness 
of women, whose images are found in large numbers at so many «rly sites m Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Eaifcrn Mediterranean area * Probably th^e was one of 
these Siages in one of the rooms of evrrj' household. Unlike some of the figurines found 

elsewhere, there is no evidence that they were of a funerary nature.* 

In view of a possible association of ideas between these Indus Valley figurines and 
those of Mesopotamia and Elam, and again of Egypt, it may be as well to mention here 
that Mr. Homblower is of the opinion that the cult of the mother goddess tn Egypt was an 
inheritance from the late Palaeolithic age, and also that a Mesopotamian form ^ 

Lmddess was Introduced in the middle prcdyna^fic period, after which it bec^e fused with 
the worship of the cow goddess, which he regards as also of Mesopotamian origin. In 

1 1 allude, of K.af«, 10 lh< in ponirakr. I( «iiroi b* imiBincd that the women of the Indu) Vnlln/ 

ciriUzatran Jubltnally woie *och ic«ity hody-mventij. « t,i ■ .1 .,1,1, 

* For a full iica>nnt of the Egyptkn efiomia 1 wouU refer lb* reader to Mr. Homblower . vaiuehk wucle, 

'* Predytuflic Figures of Women mid their Succcsofl," in 7 **^ Jfjf. AreL, May, 1919. pp. * 9 - 47 * 

* For ihc wotihip of ihe Moiher Goddess, see pp. 49- supra. 
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Mesopotamia the cow was the symbol of the goddess Niu-khursag, who bears the charafter 
of a mother amongst her other attributes,^ and this is also true of the goddess Hathor in Egypt. 

The comparative paucitj' of male figures is significant. For some reason they were not 
poprJar in clay, excepting the few rough examples made by children obviously as playthings. 
The figure Uluilrated in PI. XCIY, 11, may perhaps represent a deity. 

We have evidence from the day figures that in certain cases women also wore a close- 
fitting cap with a long point which was allowed to hang down at one side (PI, CLIIT, 25). 
A very similar cap was sometimes worn by men, bur the point, inflead of hanging down the 
side, either falls over the top of the head, where It Is secured by a rolled fillet (Pi. XCIV, i i), 
or terminates in a coil (PJ. XCIV, 4). It is possible, however, that the coil at the back of the 
head in the latter figure may be intended to represent hair. The same may be the case with 
the preceding figure, No, 2, on the same plate. This male figure either wears a puggaree, 
or his long hair is coiled around the top of his head. 

It is rarely that we find one of these figxires, whether male or female, in perfect condition. 
Usually only the heads are found, and not the bodies, whereas my experience jn Mesopotamia 
with figurines of a similar nature was that the bodies are found more frequently tlian the heads. 
Why so many of the figures are broken it is difficult to explain ; they are both sub^lantially 
made and well baked, and an ordinary fall would hardly be enough to break them. It has 
been sugge^ed that the breakage of these figures in other countries might be due either to 
a change of belief or to an invader seeking to Introduce another religion. A change of belief 
would naturally be a slow process, and it is impossible to imagine an Invader entering every 
house and breaking up the image or images in it. His rellgiouB zeal would surely be confined 
to the temples and larger buildings. 

In all the pottery figures of human form the eyes were represented by pellets of clay, 
usually oval in shape and in some cases markedly so. The eyes of the animal figures arc in 
nearly every case pertedtiy round. Only on one or two of the human figures, however, do wc 
find the pronounced elongation of the eye which charafterizes some of the ^tone ^latues. 
The use of pellets In^lcad of incisions to represent the eye is a feature of the pre-Sargonic 
figurines of Kish, especially those which formed the handles of a type of pottery jar dated to 
about 3000 a,c.* 

At Kish, the eye-pellcta were sometimes incised to represent the pupil, but we only find 
two examples of this refinement in the figurines of Mohenjo-daro (PI. XCV, 14 and 15). 
At Kish the mouth was but seldom represented, and then only by an incision. In the 
Mohenjo-daro figurines, however, the mouth is cleverly portrayed by an elongated pellet 
mased with a horizontal line to nuke the upper and lower ilrips of the pellet simulate lips. 
In only one case are the ears represented, in which respeft the figurines resemble the 
archaic pottery figures of other countries. The)' tnufl have been concealed beneath the 
appendages of the head-dress. 

As in all primitive figures, the nose, always protnineiit,® is shown by a mere pinchiiig-up 
of a portion of the clay and not by flicking on a piece. In every case the bridge of the nose is 
on a line with the forehead ; and though in rough work like these pottery figures this may be 

^ H*1I and WooUey, Ur v^L i, pp. J4t— 

* NUckif', Rtport 0 # ilt EfteiteaiisM tf tit “ 4 " Cemettry it Khk, pi. i, pi. a. 1 bivc i,gt been abk to find tbit 
pMUeukr teclirtitjue eJjewhere Uim in early India and Mtsopoiamia, It doe* ntii occur, a* far aa I can trace, in the early 
figurioer of Egypt The uw of bead) and pieces of ihell for this purpotc ii fairly cocninoD in mofl countrin. 

* It U tjuefbtmabk tvhetber the ntuci of tJuae figures ate indicative of the siae of the natural feature. With the 
eiccpticm of the figure in PL XCVlIl, the ncsea of the ftone fUtuei art not Unduly larger Being luth a prominent 
feature U would naturally be aver-«nphaaied in 1 pMie maicriaL 
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thought of little importance, it is notcworthjr that exactly the same feature is seen in the ^lotie 

statuary illuitrated in Pis. XCVlll, XCIX, and C. n d j ■ 

All the figurines are made of either a light-red or ilraw-toloured ware, and are usually Red punt, 
well baked. Marks of red paint on some of them, e.g,, PI, XCIV, 1, 5, and 11, sugge^ that 
they Were once entirely covered with this colour. The m^oritj' show no trace of paint , 
but evidence of colouring would tend to disappear in a salty solid In PL XCIV, u, 
howeveFj traces of a necklace painted in red ^till remain round the neck, and bands of the same 
colour around the arnis may represent bracelets. The great majority of the figurines are of Solid Tnmkt. 
solid material throughout. With the exception of No. 43 in PI. XCV, and possibly also the 
masksf they are made by hand without the aid of a mould. Certain figures, however, as 
Nos. 44, 4^, and 30 in'PL XCV, are hollow ; in shape, also, they differ greatly from the 


ordinary figurines. _ . . i.- it 

A more detailed description of the figurines illuilrated here follows :~ 

p/^ XCF.—^os. I, 4, and 3 in Pi. XCV are hollow day masks, which were roughly made Maik*. 
in a mould. The fir^f (E 958) is 1-85 inches wide. The second (C 4739) considerably 
smaller, and the third (E J17) 1*75 inches wide. The first and third were found m T^a 
Trench E, DK Area, and the second In Block Seffion DK Area. Two af them itill 
have short horns, which were also present in the third, but have been broken away. The eyes 
of all the three masks are elongated and the rudimentary animal-cars perforated, either for 
earrings or to fallen the heads to some support. The fad that these heads arc hollow at the 
back also suggeits that they were intended to be attached to something, possibly a kind of mg 
image whose form was concealed by draper].^ On the other hand, the presence of horns 
ifronglv suggests that these masks represented a deity rather than that they were ordinary 
dolls. Indeed, they recall the homed figures on two of the edgra of 356 which Eave been 
likened to the hero Enkidu, who app^rs so frequently on the Sumerian seals.* These masks 
should also be compared with the anmial masks in Pi. XCVT, 5 and 6. 

All these masks were made of Ught-red ware moderately baked. No. 3 shoi^ evidence 
of having once been painted red, but there are now no traces, even if tt ever existed of c^our 
on the other two examples. No. r was found 7 feet, and No. 3. i j feet, Ulow the surface. 

They can, therefore, be dated to the Late and Intermediate Periods ; possibly, however, the 

No. 4 fL 4) is of very tough workmanship. The eyes are elongated pelle^^ and the 
mouth another pellet incised horizontally. It is 2-75 inches high, and was found m Room 

100 in the L Area, at the Intermediate level. u- .u xr . « 1 c 

No. f (DK 480 is t'S inches high and of much better workmansEp than No. 4. Male figure. 
Unfortunately, it is broken ; but from the small breasts we may perhaps surmise that this 
figure is that of a male. It was found 1 ft. 9 in. below the surface and belongs to the Late 

Period. Court north of Chamber 27, Block it, &ftion C, DK^^. , ^ , , f 

No. 6 (C 3067) is a well-preserved head, 4*3 inches Egh, which shows that the front OT 


‘ It u cuibni how patteiy figurines in nun}- raft* “f culoiited red. At Mahcfljo^o 

this dua adt «eiD m ba w mitenipt to .imukte ilu nmenl colour of the ihln. for moA of th* figuna ue nudt of 1 light- 
«d Wirt. 11 was p«iihly a sacred coloui. Model animals, wtneofwhichwere appare niljr dediated to ibe gods, 
freqaently coloured red. Sacred inugw in modem India art geucralfy painted wJtli red l«d mi«d mih ghee. The 

cisloiir used oa the fipfa of MobasjcwliTft ii haematite. ^ rt-. t ™ 

» These humm hcadi with horns are not unlike some that have been found at Ur. Tit Ttmti, ajth 
1919. P«ab 1 y the same deity b rtpresented. The eiampk from Ur ii the head of a copper liame, whertM Uw obje& 

from utf all DiauldKl ^ 
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the fan-Jikc hcudHlrcB^ was sometimes decorated. I^crv^el^ i feet below surface^ Block 2 ^ 
Seftion Cj DK Area, 

No* 7 (DK 2385) IS a little smaller than No. 6. The pannier-like objeffe on cither s! dc 
of the head arc supported by a double band across the tbrehead. Level, 2 feet below surface. 
Room 2j Block t, Sefbon B, DK Area, 

No. 8 (DK % 189), which is 2*1 inches high, resembles Nos. 6 and 7 in manp nespeflB. 
Ijcvdl, 7 feet below surface. Room 12, Block 16, Sedbon C, DK Area. 

No. 9 (DK 2J05), which is 2 Inches high, represents a man with a short beard and long 
hair coiled up at the back of the head in the iVj'le seen on some of the £lone Aatucs, The 
curls of the hair are represented by pricking. This bead is made of light-red ware and was 
once washed over w'ith dark-red paint. It was found at a depth of t ^ feet below the surface 
and appears to be of the earlier Intermediate Period. The short beard is very Egyptian- 
looking ; but it is not suggested that this head represents an inhabitant of that country, 
especial)’ as one of the itone statues from Mohenjo-daro appears to possess a small beard of 
very much the same shape. (PI. XCIX, 7, 8, and 9.) Street i, Block 3, Section B, D K Area. 

No. lo (C 2895) is a mere remnant of a figurine, we do not know whether of 
a man or woman. Its intcrc^ lies in the fa6t that the curious kilt, apparently made of locks 
of wool, very closely resembles the kattvnk'ei worn by the early Sumerlansd This figure was 
originally coloured red, and what is left of it is 2'7 inches high. Judging by the level at which 
it was found (to feet), it appears to be of the Intermediate Period. Block 8, Se^^ion C, 
DK Area, 

No. i t (VS 2276), though badly broken, is iliuifrated to show the girdle of four bands 
or twi£ls of material decorated in front with two medallions, one of which may be a Fa^iening. 
What is left of the upper part of the figure show's the usual elaborate necklace. Level, 6 feet 
below surface. Room 76, House XTII, Block 2, VS Area, 

No. t2 (HR 3690) is ft woman seated on her haunches and holding in her lap a platter 
that presumably contains small loaves of bread. This figure has no ornaments, but wears 
the same fan-like head-dress as other female figures. From the roughness of its make, it 
appears to be the work of a child. It is about j inches high, l^vel, to feet below surface, 
House XVII I, Block 4, Seftion B, HR Area, 

No. 13 I3^j9) is ^'75 inches high. The usual high head-dress is worn, and there 

appears to be a twilled flratid of hair banging down one side of the head. The ends of the 
coif appear on either side of the face, and a double-stringed necklace with pendants is worn 
light around the thrrat. ^cl, 2 feet below surface. House XXVI, Block 7, VS Area. 

No, 14 (L 78) is unlike any other figure that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is 
2*4 inches high and represents a human figure with round pellets for eyes. Eilach pellet has 
a hole In the centre to represent the pupil, a very unusual feature in the pottery figures of 
Mohenjo-daro, hut well known In early Babylonian figurines. The mouth is represented 
as wide open. The left arm is missing, and the right arm k held across the stomach, A small 
hole through the neck from back to front suggeSLs that the figure was once attached by its 
m^ns to some other objeft, or else suspended on a firing, brom the very' rough workman¬ 
ship of this model, it appears to have been made by a child, it was found in Court 121 in the 
L Area neat the surface of the ground, and belongs to the Late Period. 


‘ .^n eiaflly limihr garment ii worn by » c!*y figure from Ilarapyi. The vi'« made ctf auipeoded loop* 

of wml liKiging from a Ult of ibe nme nuterUl It coaiineaced vrith one fringe which ^vai imildpliied u time weal on. 
Tie same type of gwmeni ivu worn the pruiD-EIimiles D//. « t. liii, pi. 3}), and il 6«ms also to be 

tvom by t figure on the gold oip froin .'yierabad hi TurVeiUn. ATch^^lm** ' ol. pp. »-S S. 
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Nos. and t 6 (L 732) are tupo views of a figure wMdh also seems to be a cluld's work- Half'clo>«l 
The eyes are very elongated and represented by means of a horizontally incised line as half- eyet, 
dosed, resembling in this respea the eyes of the ifeatitc ^latue seen in Pi XCVI 11 , The 
of the short beard ate iodioited by incised Imc^y but the long lock^ of hair at^the back of the 
head are represented by a combination of ftrips of day and Incised lines. This inttreftmg 
head, which is 2-4^ tithes high, was found 2 feet below the surface in Chamber 7 of the 

L Area, and belongs to the L.ate Period. 1 di 

No. 17 (C 2J07) is a broken pottery plaque, 3*3 inches in length, upon which a male 
figure is roughly modelled. The arms are handlcss, but an objea resembling a very broad 
hand lies beside the ankles, and it is possible that a similar objea has bwn broken off from 
the other side. The head, unfortunately, is missing.^ Uvel, 9 feet below surface, 

Scaion C, DK Area. ■ l t - 1 A 

No, i8 (DK 1380) is a badly mutilated figure, 3 7 inches high, with a loin-baud ^atftect 

three times around the body. Level, 3 feet below surface. Chamber 3, Block 14, Sedion C, 

No. 19 (HR 5866). This is a delightful little figure of a boy, in seated attitude, clasping Seated boy. 

both knees. The figure is 2'15 inches high and is of the Late Period. Room 17, House I., 

Block 7, HR Area. . ,1 - 11* 

No, 20 (HR 5986} b a figure of a woman dressed in a short bit clasping a auckJing 

baby with both arms- The figure measures 3 6 inches high. This is p^haps the work of 
a child. Level, 8 feet below surface." Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR 

No. 21 (DK 2014) is 2-6 inches high. The pellet of clay on ^ch cheek (that on the 
rieht cheek has fallen off) was clearly the same as the cone^aped objea on^each side of the 
face of No. 26. The head-dresa is slightly different from the usual fati; ilte affiiir, and, though 
now badly broken, seems to have been ornamcfited with a nbbon-hke band- W hat may 
represent a Orand of hair is seen on the right of the face. Level, 4 feet below surface. 

Room 10, Block 2, SefHon B, DK Area- l- k ■ r' -i j v, -v 

Nos. 22 and 2 C (C 2471) are two views of a Uttle figure now 2'75 inches high, which is Coiled hiur- 

perhaps the buAl of a male, as the breads are rudimentar)’. The cunous arrangement of the 
hair of this figure is of great Intercut. A long coil is wound round and round on the top ^ 
the head and there arc two other coils, one on cither side.* The cuilom of ^^imng coil^ 
plaits at the sides of the head is well known from Babylonian ^atuary and 1 have observed the 
same myself in a silver ilatuettc of neo-Babylonian date at Kish, where the hair was dress 
in the same feshion. Another unusual feature of this little ^ure w the scarf which ^ wound 
twice round the neck with its ends left to hang down m modern choker fashum. The figure 
also wears a tight necklace with pendants in front. Level, 1 foot below surface. 

No ■'t (VS ifCS) is a curious head with a high, conical head-dress. Ihe eyes arc fooBed eye*, 
elongated a^d instead of being made with pellets of clay are represented by means of mesed 
marSigs. Nor were the lips made by adding ^rips of day. The base of the neck is 
off and there is a hole 0 6 in. deep and o'l in. in diamcter^in its centre, ^^o^ng that 
It was once affixed to a ftick or to a body by means of a dowel. The pr^ent height of the head 
b I -8J inches, and it is made of a wdl-baked, ftraw-cofoured day. This woidd^m 
to have been made in a mould. Level, i foot below surface, h rom Room 76, House XII I, 

VS Area I incUnc to regard this head as belonging to a much later penod- 


1 It is poastblt that tlu( figuTC h represented « m ■ ctwcli. 

" Sir Aurel Stein found * vety limibr fignre Mehl in •oothem BAHkhiitln. 

reprerentt * goddesi. 

■ A Hmpf* fipne li»» same arningcment of hair. 


He b of tbe opbloti ilwt the figure 
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No. 24 (VS 961% shown in profile, is j'B inches high, hollow, and made of a Iight^^d da^. 
The arms of this figure are reversed. Instead of bdtig held in front, they are clasping what 
looks like the skull of an ox held behind the back (Pi. CXVIIl, rj). The nose is long and 
beak'like, but there is no trace of a mouth. The head is covered with HtUe knobs, as if to 
represent isolated tufts of hair. Level, lO feet below surface. House XXVII, Block 7, VS Area, 

Nos. 26 and 27 (HR 5551) arc front and back views of a figure, 7*93 inches high, that 
was found at a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. in Room 86, House 38, Section B, of the HR Area, which 
is of the Intermediate Period. This figure has the usual pellets for eyes and incised itrip 
of clay for the mouth. On each cheek there Is a cone-shaped obje£l which resembles the 
gold cone in FI. CXLYIII, 2. These obje^ were possibly attached to some part of the 
head-dress which is not shown. A tight, bead necklace of two ftrings, with pendant beads 
attached to the tower ^ing, encircles the neck, and another looser necklace is worn below. 
The sole garment is a band of some woven material around the loins. Each ankle is adorned 
with an anklet of two coils, possibly repnraenting ornaments that in aftual fkfl were made 
of metal. 

This figurine is the bcil preserved of its kind that we have as yet found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Though it bad been broken into several pieces, we were fortunate enough to find the limbs, 
and so repair the figure. 

No. 28 is 7 inches high. This figure wears a narrow girdle about the loins and the 
usual high fan-like head-dress. What seems to represent a lock of hair hangs down the left 
side of the face, and a tight necklace is worn around the throat. SefHan A, DK Area. 

No. 29 (VS 5^9)1 which is 3'65 ittt^hes high, has very crude features. In shape it closely 
resembles Nos. 24 and 30, though no ornaments arc worn and the arms and breasls are merely 
dabs of clay. It is intcre^ng to note, however, that this type of figure wears the same head¬ 
dress as the ordinary figurines, showing that the modeller was moulding a figure with which 
he was familiar. 

Because of the swollen bodies of the figures shown In Nos. 24, 29, and 30, it ^vas at firft 
thought that they were rattles ; but this is not the case, and only No. 24 is definitely known 
to be hollow. No. 29 was found at a depth of J 2 feet below the surface in the court of 
House XXVn, Block 7, VS Area. 

The great exaggeration of the buttocks in all three figures suggeils sleatopygia,^ but 
as a rule this condition of body, which is especially common among the Hottentots, extends 
also to the thighs, which in the case of No. 30 especially la not verj' apparent. 

No. 30 (DK "^^bich is 4*9 inches high, is the figure of a woman with a very curious 

turbiin-like head-dress,* the b:ick part of which somewh.at resembles the h^d-dress worn 
by moft of the other female figures. "I he front portion, however, is decorated with what 
appears to be twiRs of woven material. An earring hangs from each of the very rudimentary 
ears, and there is a tight necklace around the neck. The eyes, nose, and mouth, resemble 
those of the other figures described. It is possible that this figure may represent a dwarf 
kept for the amusement of some wealthy person, as w'as fretjuently done in ancient Egypt. 
I.cvel, 1 ft- 6 in, below surface. Street between Blocks 2 and 3, Section B, DK Area. 

No, ] in PL XerV (VS 194?) is now 4 inches high. It is a very fine head 
with a very exaggerated form of the pannier ornament on one side. A similar feature once 
exifted on the other side of the head, but has been broken off. There is considerably more 

* Note ftbo tbe figaro in Mim. DiL fit Ptru, voL i, pL wii, figj. 6 and 8. 

» Thii he«d-dr«s appronmates vciy doiely to the bsvty turban ao Fiieqaenlip wwn ai thii Atj b tnH j* The 
wnmen, bowevef, never watt lucli a heavy kead^besa, and it b, thwerorc, curioiH to find it on a femak figure fwoi 
Mohenjo-<UTQ. 
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'-t?- .S'r;" T.: ^ j. 

Toted •Tbdow iToihor SlriogThang lootely. l^vol, 6 f«< below sorfocc. Intermodtet. 

'‘""no. r^R SSuldl! oX'now .<95 i-h.s high U i. coaced 

a rtd wash. The hair, which is |^ted in the [he sMcs of tXc head 

rope that is twined over the top ot the head Two fla^o^d ^ ets on ® , 

dttor ToT'o «;;:n.Ta pointed end .ha. » -oiled up. or hair rw.ft=d 

into a coil. , . « ■ t . uirwt, Knth arms and less. The usual MeoEoliaa tytt. 

No. J CHR .+B3). which i. now J85 rnche* h.gh, kcks arm, 

high head-cireas h worn, with the addition o i 

Z head. Tbi, figurine wa, origMy 1u^‘eS ™Xof these figurine,, 

»»“- ”■ 

*** NoTfi, 7. and 8 (HR jya 0 are l^ee views ^“TT’l.V.^Sn BfXthe’Hl''AreT ™t dandns-iirl. 
found 6 ft. 4 in. below the surface in 4 i „ Urehttv on her hip. The other hand, 

represents a dancing-girl with the^left leg ju£i above the knee. The 

which is, unfortunately', badly ’ ^.^i-a/^Were-ie on the risht there are only a few, 

left arm is almost entirely ^covered with bra let , The artungcment 

probably for the reason that is arm crimped curls on the top of the bead, and an 

of the hair is very curious, it - pk/ieft side is brought round behind the 

exceptionally long and thick lock aarbng ^ the aonc ftitues, the eyes are half-closed, 
headland over the right shoulder. As m of the , ,hick 

tXAX'ZTc, Zu for Lch on e.riy poriod. Th. nbnndnn 

'^”hf, fi™T.ThiKrfS\'^^^^^^^^ <0 O', IntermndUte Poriod. I. i, .!» 

shown in Pi. CXLIV, J »nd 6, m the brfore it to, o ^ j, „ 

No. , (VS Itfij). "‘■‘^^“^ni unulST^n which i, npP=teon.ly 

now o^”y 

“■ ™ of Criiwh d» ten» in S™,-. ..W«i., vnl. hu 8*. -3. Nw .. pl. viii. 
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Een. 


Drum. 


Unmuel figure. 


MieUket nude 
by modellers. 


No. 11 (HR 3^68) is now 5-6 inches high. It represents a male figure entirely nude 
but for an extraordinary' conical cap whose tip is brought down in front under a rolled band 
around the forehead, which may be the bottom of the cap itsdf. Red lines painted round 
the arms probably represent bangles, and a scarf or necklace is painted in the same colour. 
This figurine provides additional evidence that some at ieaft of the male inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro wore very much the same kind of jewellery as did the women. It is noteworthy 
that the ej-es are round instead of being the usual oval in shape. Level, 5 ft. 6 in. 
below surface. Intermediate Period. Lane to, between Blocks 8 and 9, HR Area. 

No. 12, now 3‘8 inches high, is coated with a red wash. The usual high head¬ 
dress is worn, but the projeftions on each side of the face resemble cars rather than the pannier¬ 
like objeds present on moft of the figurines. They are flat and decorated in front with ^rips 
of clay which may possibly be intended to represent the lobes of the ear. The eves are very 
elongated and have a Mongolian obliqueness. There is a curious projection on the forehead 
of the figure, which may be a part of the head-dress and which is kept in place by a band worn 
around the forehead. To this forehead-band fb-ips of clay arc secured, which apparently 
hold up the ear-1 ike projedbons on both sides of the head. 

No. 13 (C T717) is an interesting figure of a woman holding some kind of utensil, or 
perhaps a drum, under her left arm. The figure wears a necklace, but is ntherwisc 
exceedingly roughly made and is evidently the work of a child. Level, 17 feet below surface. 
Section C, DK Area. 


No. 14 (DK 2-384) is tiow yif inches high. Despite the legs being broken off, it is one 
of the finest figurines of its kind that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. The fim-like head- 
dr^ is dearly the upper part of a cap which fits over the head and hanp loosely at the back. 
This cap IS held tn pwitton by a band passed round the forehead, and it is probable that the 
fan-hke portion of this head-drew was supported by a frame inside. On each side of the 
head tufte of hair peep out from Lnsidc the coif. 

The usual tight " dog-collar " necklace, which was presumably made of beads, Is worn 
round the thimt and th^ are in addition five necklaces, of which the lowest hangs to the 
level of the loin-band. The beads of this firing are indicated by means of small pellets iiuck 
on the thin of day which represents the cord of the necklace. Armlets are Urn on the 
upper aims, but of bracelets and anUets we know nothing owing to the limbs being broken 
oft. The girdle is a simple a^r of three hands decorated with medallions in front, which 
were pro^bly of metal and served to fa^cn the belt. This figure is of especial 
TOlue as showing how great was the love of adornment among the women of Mohenjo-d^o; 

1 ^emKlvw, so would they adorn the figures of their deities.* Found 

2 feet below surface in Chamber ij. House IV, Block 2, Sedbon B, DK Area. 


H>tm,il Figures (Pis. XCVI and XCVII) 

Animal fig_ures are found in large numbers on our site. They arc chiefly made of pottery, 
figures made of fiuence being scarce ; shell, too, was sometimes used, but only rarel^ 

rhe grm irajonty were without doubt made as toys for children, and iudeine bv the 
ShTthf n^we 'TOrkm^ship were frequently the handiwork of the child JenAe^mJlves. 

po rs o o crV5ition t ^re generally possessed by children, some very 

■ TT ii. 6r». »ifl. I» „.a „d ,,;p. Mollc^odto li«.» ,f .to. 

hillock. I.. "" figure in 7 <*c. Bt. Jni^ M,y. 1,19, pL in, gj. i. TV 

trimoeb, however, m oar figure m nol ondaljj pnaaaimced. /n v V- P 8- a. i ne 
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For in&lince, a hare is provided with a long tail, and cattle 


curious mistakes were made. 

PL XCVU, a 3 and ,k,- short^homed bull, followed by the humped or Po^r 

By far the moft popular animal was , , rhinoceros. The dog was not amnuJa. 

Brihmanl bull Next it sometimes difficult to Identify 

.pite such a favourite but ^ hnW in of more 

^ »V lik. Ws. No. 6 in Pi. XCV.I 

”nd nnt^ dog, and No. 19 ■" 'ho roprooented, 

The gr«. p«p«lari.y of >he ’X moft o.«s i« head » alighdy b«ll 

„ in Pi. XCVIl. aj. anth ita neck awathri " Amongfl many ancient 

originated, whether it was in Afn The same animal appears on a carved vessel 

variety was known in India in very ^ according to Ward* it did not appear in 

of bitumen of the b^ond Peno ^ fragment of sculpture, however, of the penod of 

Mesopotamia until about looo . . ^ _ rert^ly delineated,* and on a seal of the tourteenth 

Gudea (about 2400 b.c.) a of humped oxen is depifted.* The humped 

” of .hi, ,nimd >. 

between these two civilization^ and Th^^nped cade were found by Sir Aurel Stein in both 
bv land rather than by sea. Mod P _ of later date. There 

nOTthemood^tulhernBol^ScfeflimonChaM^^^ indigonoo, to Indio rather than 

is, therefore, some reason to believe tnai nu p 

to Africa,* , j • fiiencc than in pottcrVi but for what reason it is 

‘The ram was more commonly "i=*de ^ -j^rced for a cord, and the majority arc alw 
difficult to say. These huence ^ The fhience specimens are usually exceedingly 

. p. vrdk -i«c»* b ‘y 

Ujnc Kiio. ^ . * Kbst ffi!r<iry t/Swmfr ini Akkii, p. 6q, fifi ^• 

» Stii Cilindfrs ./ ^yeatTM Asti. p. 4 ■ ^ p. ,oi, 

* Kbg, mUnn o/ 8i¥»^, P* ^f* bull, found bf Heizfold ia 

Ml i. tc be dmtbied ih'hethct be h«mp end mv 

G. D. H,n.Uo-« i. 7 »r. is- ‘l"‘- ’’f' * *’ 


RanL. 
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R|iin«cer«f, 

Mwtift. 

Elcplumt. 

Pis. 

Crocodile. 

Animol not 
identified. 


animal may have been sacred, as in ancient Egypt, ft should be noted also that it occurs on 
the early seals of Babylonia and Elam. 

The rhinoceros is usually roughly made and in every case is a child's handiwork, That 
this animal was well known is proved from the frequency with which it is represented, and it 
Was, therefore, likely to have been found in the close vicinity of Mohenjo-daro, if not in other 
parts^of ancient Sind and the PanjSb. In some of the models of this animal the wrinkled 
hide is reali^ically portrayed by hatching or by pitting. In some cases ^rips of clay were 
even placed around the withers and hindquarters of the animal to simulate the folds in its 
hide. The rhinoceros also appears on the seals (Nos. .14 ^ ^7); where it Is shown landing 
over a mangerdike objeft. This suggeifs that the animal was kept in confuiement and, if so, 
if luu^ have been captured young. According to Lydekker,' it ^ands captivity well.* 

As would be expedted, the dog is common, but all the figures but one are roughly modelled 
and e^^ide^tly made by children. That this animal was a pet as well as a guard is proved bv 
6€^e of the figures being provided with collars. We have found a ver)? mutilated figure of 
a dog with a collar, fo^ened by a cord to a po^, which suggefis that house animals were some¬ 
times too fierce to be allowed at large. 

The one well-made exception h seen tn PI. XCVI, ry. The animal, which h cut from 
a piece of ^leaUte, is tmmillakable, and almost exaftiy reserablB the English ma^liff of to-day, 
whose place of origin is at present unknown.* A very similar type of dog is used at the present 
^y m Smd for wirying b<Mr, the unfortunate quarn- being tied to a po^t and bitten to death 
by three or four dogs. This is a very ancient praftice ; it seems to have been known in Elam 
also, but in that country the boar does not seem to have been tied up.* 

Only two model elephants have been found, though the animal appears comparatively 
rcquently on the seals (Nos. 362—76). And these two, both of which came from the DK 
rca, are m very poor condition. In PI. XCVI, to, however, the animal is unmistakable owing 
o very rotund body. Unfortunately, the trunk and tusks are missing in both specimens. 

Ihc pig IS but seldom represented, although there is no doubt that it was common 
in the marehes ot the Indus Valley. Only two citamplcs have been found (PL XCVI, 

2 T ajid ^ ^ 

f I crocodile, which is ^till common in the Indus and other ri^*ers 

illuftrated 

^ A TiA ^ - j’ ^ ^ ^ appears on the seals and seal impressions of both Harappa 

and Mohenj^o (PI. CXVI, 1+ and 20). narappa 

two ^evr, ^ 3 . ^ tiot been satisfaaorily identified. It once had 

are quite diilfoa. 

neck is Skf of whsx seems to have been brisTiy hair on the 

there is not and k ,figure resembles the rhinoceros, but 
nr^ K never has been a horn on the muzzle. It can be be^t compared with the 

s^fod 1^0 L that thl 

DesnUe the ^two horns in reality, one being concealed behind the other.* 
t workmanship of this figure, it was certainly not made by a child. The 

fijut^. ™ to the modelling of such 

portrayed on several of the seals (Nos, 350-0. we do not find it 
.mong^ the pottery figures, unless perhaps PI. XCVI, 5 J 6, repiJ^TtlllLtJmd! Both 

1 A»im0/s tf hJia^ p. ji. * See p, 1 

t Bnbyl™i.n wd A«}^ if.-rF.B 1 

Him. Dil, nr Pmt, t. jw. pi. fig. h^werer, ^68 .—[Ed ] 
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th«e pottery heeds ere moulded eud ere hollow et the back : it would seem that they were 

once faflcncd to Ixidies made of some other me XCVI. oV This animal appears Here. 

Ofthesmrdler qte^Hs - k^^^^ p, 

also on the copper tablets (PI. LJLV 11 , 5 ana o), models, 

eU 'rfaienaf e'g'! ^ xevr?.*'f" 
‘‘''>'S^lJrk«tnre:Sn 1 hnSi„d.hut.ha. 

die faS that model, of it ere found at Mohenjo-dam nmde in tatence, ^“= 5 - ““ " 

identity their species. The p Y ^ peacock. We are on surer 

’ ‘’"“it™" “ ''' 

being missing we do not know whether ' "'j'^jls are holiow inside. Some Mode oi 

Unlike *'f ^U, of whet materiel the core was, it is mentilaciurw 
ot them muil have been _ > . broken figures are uniformly amooth, 

a. yet impossible to say. for the inner 1 V^ir behini. There 

though uneven. The core mjde to permit of the escape of the 

are aJwap vent-holes m the un ^ /^hd> rnre Other fiffurines were made in a mould, 

gases formed in burning the material cW i„,o!he erevices of a mould. With 

'1 “ '““rion Kila’sk-Uke fees and the Sne bull in PI. XCVII, aj, which were certam^ 
u' Tie mould the w«c^ figorea of both human, and animala were entirely modelfe 

by hl^ 5 .‘"‘Trhoilownr, c^the*" feger dgures * t-^ 

riiUdSr^e^h. unfe, .he dgure is eireep-ionaily large, is 

^ ■ I [« fiaA tt an advatttaM mther than othcrwis^io 
not material % m faft, it is an a ^ g natterv animals is Ytty reaU^T^ic. In 

The way the cj'e is represented in “ 7 '“/'Trem^nt the ^’e, and into it 

PI. XCVfl, aj, a deep mcision was On the side shown in the 

a small round pellet of clay TOS m^ci .Lc-l™- employed in No. 16 in the name 

‘;Kd >'f iXXeirer" 

iXXc'nXX 

iinures they are almofl invariably oval in shape. w-rious wavs Wrinkles in the Wiinhlet ami 

^ In the more elaborate mrniel. the T‘’Theal fold" bvTe aSii of ftrlps of clay. merBrnt.- 
akin are portrayed by means of incised linm, and '-“'T'XXed agure of a "mall dog 

PmalX" 'I-' 1 -“'^ "'T* »'"X°I:uXh Xh“ crXtX 

and only the better specimens were improved with a slip which was 
washed over with a dark-red paitit. 

I Cf. the <tont; juiiiml figured in ?l. CXXX, 


RepreieutatioD 
of eye. 
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Unidnitified 

materiii]. 


Inlud ejTH. 


Detailed 

dcfcriptioDfl, 

Dove. 


Pninrot. 


Peacock (?J. 


Maak*. 


In very rare cases the mode) anLumls on flatj potter^' bases, but, as these are always 
very badly broken, wc have been unable to illustrate any except No. 18 in PI. XCVI. These 
Elands being made of thin sheets of clay were in consequence very fragile. 

TIk faience figtires, as would be expedled, were all made In a mould, and the white or 
grey paite was moHly held together by the glaze that covered it. In some cases these faience 
models were shghtly overered, with the result that they were ilrengthened by the glaze 

[Mtfietrattng d«p mto the pa^ie. At the same time, however, the surface was rendered 
somewhat dmi. 

.-A*''“““ i" W. XCVI, ,3, was made, haa not v« been 

sa a only dcEenniMd. It is some kind of faience^ now a greyish-green in colour, but the 
technique >s quite different from that of the reft of the faience 6gures ; indeed, the surface 
and general appearance resemble those of porcelain. It seems probable that a certain amount 
ot glaze was mixed with the pafte of which this figure was made, and that it was so highly 

Snu, 'lm4irg°t if »imposaible ,o .aarainn ehia Sgnre proparl, 

There ^ indications that some of the model animals had inlaid eyes (Pt. XCVI, 11 iz 

il ■ figures would be comparable with early Babylonian m^ds 

m which inl^d cy-es were common, lapi^kzuli being the material moft generally used. 

Ihe roUowmg 15 a more detailed description of the individual figures •, _ 

. No, 1 (HR 193^)^ which is covered with a red wash, is 2'6 Inches hieh 

It probably represents a c^ove, as the tail is fan^haped. Though the figure Is too good to 
aw heen madc by a chJd, it ftands upon a somewhat unsatlsfinaorj^ base, which is slightly 
B?o!±^ 3^ HRXea surface.' Space between Houses HI and® VI, 

green in colour, tl^t lt»ks like an opaque glass, and, Uke glass, contains air bubbles. The 
body IS missing below the breaft, but the head is clearly that of a parrot. Levd, r feet bdow 
surface. Room 6, House 11, Block i of HR Area. ^ ^ 

1 ° pottery, has a dog's 

ead ^d tfie tail of a bird, and wears a collar. Brought into camp by a small boy who said 
he had picked it up on the surface of the ground. ^ 

No. 4 pR 5051) is a model In pottery, 4*2 Inches long, of a bird with long and wide- 
spreading tail and eyes represented by oval pellets. It is made of a light-red day. imd probably 

BI^'ThR « 4 - House V, 

of 1 inches high, of a panther-like animal.* Made 

betwein Tk ^ k'lf and perhaps were once inlaid. Two holes 

^tween the ears were probatj used for securing the head to something. Levd, 3 feet 

below surface. Chamber 15, House IV, Block 2. Seaion fi, DK Area 

“XTsX'-T ^"" b.r.XX'Jr 


13* ofNcoLtblc dau fgand by Sir Arthnr Ew« b Ct«, 

Cf. Peake Hid FJenre, Peaious aini Pu/m, p. 109, fig, 50, 

* The pHUher (A parA.) i. m ia Sind, wW it w*. ante vet, egnimoa. 


Pd/aif e/ Mimsn, p. 44, 
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Ng. 7 (HR ‘^SS^) is a chjwming little faience figure, ri inches high, of a squirrel seated Sqmrr . 
on its haunches with iu forepaws to its mouth, as if eadng. An aperiure^tween the forepawra 
and the throat allowed of the figure being suspended from a cord. Three violet-coioured 
lines down the back represent the three dark Stripes sometimes seen on this species of animal. 

The ela/e has loii its polish and la now appls-green in colour. Recovered from Room ii, 

House IX, Block 3, of the HR Area, at a depth of 4 ft, 6 in. below the surface. Very similar 

figures (VS 2869 and VS 1994) were found in Room 54, House XII, VS Area, a.btt.r.t. 

The figure appears to be the true squirre] ; though striped along the back, it should not P 
be confused with the palm rat {Sdurus that is so oimmon in Sind at the present 

day. The carriage of the tail and the long tufted ^rs of this little fi^e are diilinftive of 
the squirrel, of which some varieties are known in India with ftnpes slotig the bac^ 

Dr, Baini Prashad, of the Zoological Survey of India, has examined ^esc little faience figures 
and he agrees that thev represent the true squirrel, though he finds it impossible to say whether 
FknamhuiMf talrnaram or some other species. The true squirrel, Funamkuks piNnatttt 
arventfitens Wroughton, he says, “was separated by Wroughton m 1905 from Saurus 
Unn., with which It had been confiised by e^l^r worke^. 
has been found in Rawalpindi, Bhuj, Cutch, and Peshm, Persian Baluch Stan, The 
specimens ftotn Baluchistan show three well-marked, whitish-isaMlmc or pale-rirf^cen , 

Icmgltudinal Stripes from the back of the neck to the rump. MoA of the other ^etics o 
Fulmik/ui and other species of the genus Funambut^ which are found throughout 

central and southern India also show the same type of ftripes, ^ 1. u . 1 *# 

No 8 (B 396) is a pottery model, 1'9 inches long, of an animal with a long bushy tail, Mongoo,.. 
which may be e^er a s^iirrel or a mongoose. The nostrils are indicated by s^l holes 
and the eyes by pellets of day, in each of which an incision represents the pupil. Level, 

8 feet below surfree. Sedion B, DK Area. ^ j 1 r 1,.,.... . Kur h 

No, 9 fB 2:8), which is hollow and 2-45 inches long, is a pottery model of a hare but Har*. 

the moddlcr entirely forgot that hares do not possess long tails. Level, 9 feet below surface, 

a tollow figure, in light-rrd cky aud a-yj inches high of an ekphant E1,»W 
but the trunk and tusks are unfortunately missing. Despite the smal square hole 
the body, this figure may ooce have been a rattle. Level, 7 faa below surface. Mock , 

No^^’l which is a vety roughly modelled pottery figure, a-a inches high, 

represel a slated tIoikW with hands on knees. Tins m^el is of 

the long hair b represented by carefully incised lines. Level, 3 lect below surfree. Room 26, 

House XXVI, Block 5, HR Area. 

No 11 (Tu 1033) is very broken and weathered, and now ffhinds only inches high. 

It seems to be nidi of calcite and is a well-moulded little figure, «ch hollowed eyes 
elaborated with fine incised lin». It probably represents a ““"ky- It “mes from 
Court 7 2 Block 3, Seftion D, of the L Area, and can be dated to the Ute Period. 

No^’ta (DK aogi), which is fj inches high, is a delightflil little figure of a monky 
squatting w^ith hands on knees.' As the eye-sockets arc so very deep, there is a possibility 

» A* the difltrence beftwoi thae ipedes w*i not dciefled uniil 1905, we iiuiy be lure Uut it wai untnown to the 
Indus peoplc^^[EDi] 

I TlT^rirb in the monkey of Ektti, For infUii«e Mfm. DiL » ^ liii. pf «*>*- 

figs. I And 7, 
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Ram. 


that they were once inlaid, ft was found in one of the trial trenches in DK Area and helones 
to the Ijtc Period. Chamber i. Block 2, Section DK Area. 

No. 14 (HR 1924) is the head of a gharial, 215 inches long. A slight projeAon at the 
back of the head suggefts that it once served as a handle. It is roughly carved in shelly and 
the teeth are indicated by crudely cut* indsed lines. Level, 1 3 feet below the surface. Space 
between Houses III and VI, Block 3, HR Area. 

No. 15 (DM 95), which is also made of shell and r6 inches long, is a roughly carved 
model of a turtle. Level, 4 ft. 6 in. below surface. StQpa Seflion, SD Area. 

. ® 533 ^) ® figure of a dog with its tongtie hanging out, a detail seldom shown 

in a pottery model. The figure is 4*6 inches long and made of light-red clay without a slip. 
The eyes are represented by round pellets of clay. I^el, 5 feet below surface. Room m. 
House XXTX, Block 5, HR Area. 

No. 17 (t. 590) is 1-2 inches long. It ts a beautifully carved model in ileabte, of 
a mafIjfF, as shown by the short ears and fold between the eyes. The latter seem to have 
been once inlaid. It was found in Region 128 of the L Area, 5 feet below the top of the 
eailern wall. ^ 

No. t B (HR 2680) is a very roughly made pottery model covered with a red wash. It is 
3*3 inches long and represents a dog tied to a po 4 l by a broad band passed round its neck 
A pellet of clay represents the buckle or other failcning of the band. Level, 3 ft. 6 In. 
below surface. Courtyard 14, House I, Block i, Sedion A, HR Area. 

No. 19 (HR 1854) is a seated dog, 2 oy Inches high. It is made of light-red ware 

covered wth red paint, and a hole in the base of the figure probably served to attach it to 

un.' surface. From space between Houses Ill and VI. Section A, 

HR Area, * 


No. 20 (HR 6024) is 3*1 inches long and evidently the model of a dog. It is made of 
Ight-red ^re and is striped with alternate longitudinal lines and rows of spots in red. The 
legs and face are oriented only with stripes. This is a remarkablv alert-looking animal. 
Found at a depth of 9 feet m Room 85, House IX, Block 2, HR Arto. 

a hollow lottery model, 3*7 indies long, of a pig's head which is 
^ Tif ^ Jtseif and never had a Irndy, The model is washed over with red and has a hole 

Se^L C m Chamber 9, Block t6, 

^ of * pig, carefdUy made by 

hand, and showing xhe bnaies on the head and along the back. The Tushes ju^l protrud^ 
torn die mouth, and incised lines mdicate the wrinkles tti the bide. The pig was probably 



I A™ : /I 1 ^ -— luujiu Hi ^namocr joi 

L At^, juil ^low an upper pavement ; it can, therefore, be dated to the Late Period: 

a Inna ^ k mchM long and made of pottery. It represents an animal with 

long muzzle and short mane. There arc traces of two horns on the top of the head, but in 
thcr respe^ « ^sembl^ the imicorn-like animal on the seals. Level, surface of the ground. 
No. 24 (SD 650) IS 4*3 inches long and made of badly baked pottery. The 
%urc once possessed horns and there is every probability that the child that made it attempted 
somewhat unsuccessfully, to make a figure of a ram, A number oflines have been carefully 
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incised on the neck to represent hnirs, end the eyes sre ovd in shnpe. It ^ 1 ^““ 1 “^'' 

that the face was intended to be human. If so, the tuft at the chm would represent 

a beard. The mouth is represented by a s^:ip of day with ^incised line, a very 

feature b animal figures, but frequent in human figurm®. TUa of animd is J 

rthr ?.t Mohenlo-daro Found at a level of 3 ftet below the surface of the ground, m the ^ddlc 

of the Afreet tL separates the buildings south of the Great Bath and the Southern Buildings 

Na CJ (VB .91) i> so ™aghly modelled .hot itle diffic^t to eny whnt it repreenK tho^h BulL 

below 8urf^. 2013) ia a faience figuie of a ram couchant, 0*8 in. long. The Rama- 

glaae ia bfSr-W ^ugh aalt. bit ftill sbowa t^ of a light-grec colour. Level. 2 feet 

helow surface^ Room 12^ House ^ Illj Block 3, HR Area, *e 

No. 2 (SD 1278), which is I-45 inches long, is a model m a couch^t position cu 
A h't ' T* Tq an rTTceedinelv Eood piece of work, details such as the fleece being 
excfmbnaily Idl treated and thVhoms cs^ially so. Moil of the origb^^l gbae has scaled 
off through^the adlon of salt. The colour seems to have been green, due to an 
af the fi^e is now of a reddish colour. Found at a depth of 3 below the surtacc of 

the ground, in the buildings (Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Ba^. 

No 3 (VS 2046) is also a faience model of a ram, 17 inches long. I _ ^ 

in a m^uld id the features were touched up afterwards. The fleece ,s 
lines. The very porous, white pa^le iiill shows traces of a glaze which is now green m 

Tjcvel 1 feet below surface. House XXIV, Block 4, IfS Area. 

No 4 (VS 1667) is part of the head of a sheep made m ftraw-coloi^ed ware. The 

corrog °.ion» of the hlL .rc shown by bcching. Level. 4 ft- i -• 7 . 

Houk XXXin^ WMk 7 ^ ^ 4Cccntu.tcs 

So i'^S 2lT rt » n’^&i.ncc figure. I'SS “ches long. At firft «ght it .pp^ to 

^%o.?(E ^34) is a hollow clay model of a mm, which has unfortuna^Iy loil its ie^. 

The fleece is indicated by wedge-shaped impressions made before t e m c was . 

wTicMs 4^nc'^ 

renresented bv bcLd pellets of clay, and the folds of the sbn on the shoulders and hind- 
qx^ters by Ships of clay pricked to give the charafteriftic warty look, f vcvel, 4 « 

Jurfhee. Street between Blocks 1 and 3, Se^on B, DK Area. ^^rtv skin 

No 0 (HR 69) is also a pottery model of a rhinoceros with the wnnklcd, ) 

reprosettfi ^ «ript of cUy with rough iocision. ™dtcd upon them. It i. J’l mch« b.gh. 
and its lees rather long ifi proportiori. Level, surface of grounds 

No. ^o (L 1108), which is 4*aj i^^thes long, is another pottery of a 

rhinoceros with the prominent ridge along the back indicated by a ftnp o cay. . 

^rSed bands to repreaen. the warty folds of akin I. come, from the room marked 

1 tA Block 6 in the L Area and belongs to the Late Penod. ^ 

No, II (VS 1284) is 4'i inches long and also represents a rhinoceros, e wartj 
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folds of skin on the shoulders are again indicated by pricked Slrips of clay. Level, e feet 
below surface. House XVIII, Block 4, VS Area, 

No. li fDM 188}, which is 1-65 inches long, is a pottery figure of a humped bull. It is 
rather better made than is usual with the smaller figures. I.cvel, T ft. 6 in. below surface 
Stupa SedHon, SD Area. 

Nos. ij and 18 (HR 36) is a model ot a bull of the bison type with very hairy hump, 
shoulders, and dewlap, the hairs being represented by rough incisions. It is 2*9 inches Jong 
and made of pottery. Level, juit below the surface of the ground. 

No. 14 (L 918J, which is 4' 1 inches long, represents a humped bull with garlands around 
its neck, The hump is indicated by an added piece of clay with lines scratched upon 
It to represent hair. The eyes are represented by pellets of day, each with a large 
mcision in the centre to simulate the pupil. This figure was recovered from Court 69 and 
belongs to the Late Period. A second view of this animal is numbered 2i in the same plate, 
. fo. i j (HR 5 J® 5 ) 3*1 inches long. It represents some animal, possibly a sow, with 

a^ mane and elongated snout-like muzzle. It has unusually large eyes, small eats, but no 

^gns of horns, and a small tail. Level, 5 feet below surface. Room 20, House 1,1 X, 
Block 8, HR Area, ’ 

No. t 6 (DMK 24) is a roughly made pottery figure of a bull with its head lowered as if 
about to charge. It is 1 *6 inches long and has been crated with a cream slip. Level, 7 feet 
below surface. Stupa Seftion, SD Area, 

No. 17 (L 3 jo) is badly broken and now 2 inches long. It is a potterv model of a short- 
horned bull or perhap a bison, and like No. 1 6 has its head lowered, the wrinkles in its 
hide are mdicated by incised lines. Found in the open space No. 91 in the L Area and dated 
to the Late Period, 

No. IS giR 36) IS the same figu« as No, 13, but photographed in a difforent position, 

■ 1 pottery. That this spirited-looking 

animal is a bull and not a dog is evident from its horns, which are decorated with obliquely 

luitrp apparently the work of a child. Level, 4 feet below 

surface. House XXV, Block VS Area. 

No. 20 (I. 327), whrther a jwtt^ mode] of a dog or bull, it is hard to sav. It is 
3 J incbCT noftrtls arc indicated by holes, and eyes by the usual pellets of clay, 

hornf'^'r^hif? of a bull with short 

iSsaue 1 if thp™r % R It 1 other material wound around the neck. Found in 

^ ^ ® pottery figure, 6-2 inches long, made of a lieht-rcd day 

is^nof if fioise 

Ihs A afterwards by 

oddler. A very powerful short-homed bull is represented, the heavy wrinkles around 

„ecka„d the folds of skin bon«fo .ko .hsjbdng tohJyJpiTd “h^Tt 
gsrisnd or omnmtntnl rollsr sronnd the nock, which suggefe that this fiLrc server^™ 

loAcffT””' ''S •' > f«t bclo“thl 

surfa« of the ground, and belongs to the Intermediate Period, 

rhs- ** well-modelled pottery %urc, 3-25 inches long, of a bull with 

the wrinkly around the neck portrayed by incised lines. The anunal wears a^garland around 
.h, neck wHh wh., scenss to he s hcl!. Level, s fee. below suAce, Stu^Tse^D 
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No. 2$ (DM 115) is a pottery figurCi t‘9 inches long, of a bull. Level, 9 feet below 

surface. Stupa Section, SD Area. _ 

No. 16 (SD zfioo) is a similar mode), inches long, with the hair represented bj* 
incised lines. This bull was found at a t^el of 3 feet below the surface in buildings 
(Block 4, No. 4) south of the Great Bath. 

Both varierics of bulls are sometimes represented upon the seals as garbndcd ; and Reverence paid 
the pottery models, as will have been seen) are sometimes similarly decorated (Seals 337 hulL 

and 340, PI. XCVII, 23). , t i e t ‘ 1 

The other animals, the buffelo, rhinoceros, tiger, elephant, etc., may perhaps also be Sacred ammals. 

regarded as sacred in view of their representation on the seals, Though they are never 
with trappings or garlands, the same manger-like objedt, which St is perhaps juflifiable to 
regard as a cult objeft, is shown in front of mo^l of them on the seals. Possibly the sma 
numbers of these animals as compared with representations of the bull indicates that they 

were associated with lesser deities, ^ 

ll does not nccewarily follow that all these animals were emblems or r^resentations 
of particular gods, though the probabUity is that they were. Many other things, such as 

trees and plants, were doubtless objefts of aftual worship,^ , , r u* 

With rcgartl to the ram we are on more definite ground. Though day figures of this 
animal are very rare, it frequently, as we have seen, occurs in glaze (PL XCVll), but alwa^ 
very small. It does not appear on the seak. Three composite animals in which the ram is 
conspicuous (PL C, 7-9) muit be cult objeifh from their size. They show the animal in a 
couchant position. One of these fibres has an elephant's trunk, but the front of the head is 

missing and we are left to wonder if it was in human form, , . ^ 1 

In our present ^latc of knowledge, it is perhaps unsafe to regard the few pottery male 
figures that have been found as representations of the consort of the fen^c goddess ; but 
that she had a consort or consorts is more than probable, and this would bring her into line 
with the similar goddess of the ancient Sumerians, who was also commonly represented in 
clay. There, however, the drawing of parallels mu^ cease, for the conceptions or the two 

deities in the two countries may have been entirely different, „ ^ _ ,* l « r j ^ 

In Mesopotamia the symbol of the Mother-Goddess, the " Fruitful One , the Lady Cow not 
of .ho God, Oh:., w« the co». Hot. u far as wo can toll, tUs pardcute amroal no. ^ “ 

toKardod aa sactod oitbor at HaiappS or Mohonjo-daro. Though it muft ^ confessod that MokwitHfaro. 
U.; BOX of tho niany pottory figures of cattle is doubtful owing to thor very rough 
workmanship, the better finished figures on the seais and coppy tablets arc d^mteiy of the 
male sex ; and this is also true of the other animals, the buflhlo, the so-called unicorn, and 
the coat. The cow, even if it was regarded as sacred, was for some reason, at p^ent 
unexplained, not represented in pla^c form or carved in Stone. From the set of their horns 
also most of the pottery fibres of catdc appear to be bulls rather than cows. The sexual 
organs are only shown in the better finished specimens and are invariably male. 


I For inilajicc^ the pi|n1 tfcc. 
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A ltogether nine pieces of ^latuaiy have been found up to the time of writing 
at Mohenjo-daro, three of which are representations of animus in £lone. Of human 
figures, four heads, more or less damaged, have been unearthed, but to the present 
no traces of the bodies, though it is hoped that these may come to light after further excavation. 
Only one complete figure has been found, which unfortunately is so badly weathered that it is 
difficult to say with absolute certainty whether it represents a human being or not. Another 
figure which lacks the head is more or less complete and in a fair slate of preservation. 

The fragment of a flatuc shown in the lower portion of PI. C, 8, bears a very close 
resemblance in the shape of the fingers and the manner in which they are set to the figure 
above it on the same pktc (Nos. 4-6) ; it probably came from a similar hiatus. 

Of the three animal figures that have been found, the beil preserved is shown in the right- 
hand comer of PI, C. This animal is clearly composite In form, whereas the other one that 
is illuilrated in the same plate is a simple representation of a ram.^ The third example is 
too badly damaged to be photographed. 

Before generalizing on this ilatuary, it will be well to describe the individual pieces 
in detail. 


Human Ftgurti 

PI. XCVIII, 1-4 (DK 190$). Material, ^Icatitc. Found in Chamber t, Block 1 , 
Sefbon B, of the DX Area at a level of 4 ft, 6 in. below the surfree of the ground. Probably 
of the Late Period. 

This is by fcr the fineft piece of iktuary that has been found at Mohenjo-daro. It 
looks like an attempt at portraiture, and represents the head and shoulders of a male figure. 
The lower portion is missing and also a part of the back of the head. It Is now 7 inches high. 

The figure is draped in an elaborate shawl with corded or roUed-ovcr edge, worn over 
the left ^shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl is decorated all over with a design of 
trefoils in relief interspersed occasionally with small circles, the interiors of which are filled in 
with a red pigment,* 

* rirt pomt it i|i]eftiaubk. Tlie figuR, which it mneh duitged, mty be t compoalte miiratl,—{£o-] 

* the laiiie trefail ptttefa freq^neDdy deconm the bodjei of Sutnerun bulls of tn etrly date, Sw 
AM/ifMoriei’ Jtmnal, irdL iii (1913), pL nuiY. Alio the ftmie hgure of 1 bull publiihod bf S. Smith ia lllmatatti 

tjtb November, 7916. 

Mr, G»dd iaibraii me that be is of the opbioci thit theit two buUi «* Kpresentaiioiia of the *' Bull of Heaven " 
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The figure wears a short beard and whiskers, and a closely cut The Fwturei. 

are long and half dosed, but they are set straight and are not at all Mongolian m type. The 
shell inlay of one eye is ^lilI in place. The nose Is well formed and of medj^um size ; it springs 
straight from the exceptionally low and receding forehead. The mouth f 
with remarkably full and fleshy lips, and the curiously shaped ears resemble double shells, 

with a deep hole in the middle ’ , . , j- , l j u u-:- 

The Lir is parted in the middle and brushed over the back of the head where it ends Hmr, 

in short locks. Around the bead is a plain fillet of some woven materul, which is fa^ened 
at the back in a knot, whose loose ends hang down behind. This fillet is ornamented with 

a circular buckle placed in the middle of the foreh^d, lemllery. 

A plain armlet worn cn the upper portion of the right arm is provided with a buckle 

similar to that worn on tho forehead* , 

Two holes drilled ou either side of the neck just below the ears probably once served 

to secure an ornamental necklace of precious metal. This <a a point of consi^rable 
significance, for the addition of ornaments to aJatue suggests that it 

we are right In this conjeOure, the head before us may represent either a deity or a 
oersonage^who was deified. But, unfortunately, the chamber in which the head wa^ 
found, lough of moa peculiar con^lruaion. cannot be Idj^tified with any 
of a timple There is, however, the possibility that the ibitue was not found where it was 

origMy^ kept^ a pcrfeftly plain surface. 

It is possible that the head was accidentally broken and the fraaure trimme own m 

point of a drill ; the pittings are much too central as well as too shallow to have served mere y 

of this head is excepuonally good. Its surface is 

places almost polished When it was taken Thh cSg unfortunately 

moil parts of it, similar to that observed on some of the seals. inis coaung j 

disap^ar^^on^^mg^the oJjjcA tojido^^tspavement of Chamber too in F.mals hwd. 
L Area, r^ate Period. 


Trafoil pattum. 


Babylonian Mtiw ftif «ic qf Uic cnnfleltition*) and thtrefcft ihe ^ ^ 

^ «vi *hm ekifll of tlic fiiciirc being described m»y fmini to its Mng » dci^, 

“"'m S. p«pu liu .h= s.™h«., .-k. p.i^ «->- <i™.d .»nn» t. kc «.n, 

ic PI,XU, <7, whichSiv*in th«kUT kPL Cl'v toN«. +S-7. 

I Nsk li* wanbUnce of th« «ii to the p««a of *heU mUy m PL CLV, 18 -++, ana p« y 

s For 1 descriptien of thk witing, «* Oiapter XXI on tlie teals, 

* For further remwta on ilii Kulpture *« p. +4 
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This is the badly weathered head of a slatue in grey lime^one, now 5*7 inches 
high. It apparently represents a female} for there is no bea^} and the hair, which is slightly 
curly*} hangs down the bach of the head. The eyes beneath the receding brows arc long and 
narrow and the original inlay of the right eye, which is made of a whiter 3one than the head, 
is ^ill in place. 

The nose, unfortunately} is missing and the mouth too weathered for us to discern its 
original shape. That there was once a necklace is suggc^cd by the presence of two holes 
on each side of the neck, ju^l in front of the hair. The ears are very primitive and a deep 
ear-^hole is drilled in ea^.‘ It is unfortunate that this head is in such a bad ^fatc. 
of preservation. 

PI. XCIX, 7-9 (L 898), Found 1 feet below the surface of the ground in 
Chamber 77 of L Area,® It belongs to the I,ate Period. Material, yellow lime^one. 

This head, which is 7*75 inches high, may represent either a male or a female, as there 
is no beard ; but the hair is gathered up in a knot at the back of the head in a similar way to 
the obsHousIy male figure shown in illu^ration No, 6, This may have been the cuilomary 
fashion of hair-dressing for men'—~a iashion which ^lil! survives in many parts of India at 
the present day. A cord or fillet worn round the head serves to keep the knot of 
hair at the back of the head in place. 

The arrangement of the hair-knot is curious. Two oblique depressions, which run from 
right to left across its upper portion, apparently mark off three separate twifts of hair, .A 
number of vertical lines on the lower portion of the knot suggeft ftrands of hair lying close 
together. 

The mouth is small with full fleshy lips, and the chin is prominent. A curious projeftion 
ju 5 t below the chin may be a rough attempt at a beard,* The eyes which, like the other 
features are much worn away, are now mere slits. They were formerly inlaid with what 
would seem to have been a plastic material, for holes for keying have been drilled in their 
soc^ts. On the other h^d, these holes may have served to hold the cement of an 
inlaid eye of ftone or shell. The nose is small and two round drill-holes roughly represent 
the no^rils. A remarkable feature of this head is the small size of the cranium compared 
with the broad, heavy face, 

^“3 95 ®)' Found above pavement in N.E. corner of Chamber 75 in 

L Arra.‘ L^tc Period. Material, veined grey alabafter. The figure, which is n*^ inches 
high, is obviously that of a male and is dressed in a thin kilt-like garment faftened 
round the waift,^ Another garment or shawl of thin material is worn over the left 
shoulder and imder the right arm, ^d appprs to hang down over the kilt. The left knee 
of the figure is raised, but there is nothing to indicate the position of the right foot 
ben^th it. The sculptor, and not subsequent weathering, is responsible for this lack of 
detail. The left arm is carried around the side of the left knee, so that the hand clasps the 
front of the knee. This hand is only roughly indicated, and the sculptor evidetilly was not 
clear how it should be arranged. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the same mao carved 


' flifise hde, which ah ftmad in tU thew headi, ieem intended fiir the attuclunent nf some oriuaicAi in 
the middle of the «r tnd periups wplun why the tin tkemKini ue left withont ftmdhiril definition. Sm 
p. 44 -[Eo ] ^ 

* Jta dAttim Itvd k minuf 

* Ot Adjin^i mppk. 

* Iti IcteI 1™ T% fietl bdenr ditnin. 

* It u not clear how Mr. M»ekiy iafen the eitfte»ce of th» kdt beneath the outer gamiait,— [En.] 
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both the arms and hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, whereas the left arm and hand are positively shapeless.^ 

A squarish projeaion at the back of the head is evidently intended to represcJit a biot 
of hair. It is, however, unfinished and shows the chisel marks of the preliminary dressing. 

There is somewhat more finish about what may be a rope of hair hanging down the back. 

The modclUng of this figure is poor. An attempt has been made to "F^sent 
the muscles of the right arm, though with scant success. But even so, the very fatt that 
rhe sculptor endeavoured to show the muscles and freed the arm from the body shows that 
sculpture at Mohenjo-daro was by no means in its infiuicy. Perhaps we may ascribe this 
particular piece to an artist of inferior skill. The finish of the ftatue )s smooth, but the onguial 

polish, if it ever emitted, has been removed by weathering.* . uu m-i- i.«d 

PL XCIX, 4-6 (HR 910), Found in Chamber 14 of House I, Sefbon A, HR Area, Male 

at a depth of 6 ft. 7 in. below the surface of the ground. Late Period. 

tn this head, which is 6-9 inches high, the ej-es are almond-shaped and slightly wider 
than those of the other figures described. They were once inlaid and the °f 

sockets are slightly raised to enhance the efieci.* The nose is fairly large and the no^lnls 
indicated by two shallow holes. The mouth is of medium snte mth a thin upper I'P 
somewhat fleshv lower one. The ears are quaintly saucer-shaped with a small wntral car-ho^. 

A closelv* cropped beard joins whiskers which arc earned well up beyond the top 
of the enr. The hair is waved, as indicated by incis^ lines placed ch^on-wse, and 
behind in a knot worn on the lower part of the back of the h«d, which is long an _ * 

This knot is held in place by a string-like fillet worn round the forehead, which is of g^ter 
expanse than in the other heads. On the left-hand side of the lower part ot the knot a hsir-pm 

with a small round head and a itraight ^lem is represented. or colour The Finiih. 

The head is made of limestone and shows no trace of cither polish or colour _ _ 

cheek bones are very' prominent, wide apart, and of medium j^'this 

are a noteworthy feature. It looks as if some attempt at portraiture bad been made in this 

head and the careful finish of the hair b very ftriking. r ,l «,-ll aknve Mile fieure. 

PI C 4-6 (HR 163). The body of this figure was tound on top of the wall above Mil 

.he J^eri Lghl of in Co .o of IW 1, ^ree > pa« o^.io h«d 

-bjeaed, 'bin 

mensurn i 6 -r indies high, is so much wMthered th« the lestures have been ^oft entirel, l»« 

oblitetated. The figure is in a curious half-kneeling pnsitmpi l'h ^The 

The hands reft on the knees, between which a fold of a sk.tt-like garment is teKbei The 
upper edge of thia garment, which seems to have been run on a cord is clearly =7'’ 
of rte wafa. What remaina of the eyes shows that the,; were long and narrow, and ®b^eljc 

The n^th is now very indialna ! beneath it there is a short, cropped beard. The ears are 
mo”n™lSy «pr^"«d than in miy of die other aatues. A fillet round the vety 

. iLhsaUtuab. r«|w.B. dut dl. hft .na h hidden beamd. the muuk et .h.wl. wldfc d.. rigb. .... h U w. 

It i. BDt to h. eewded, thercfoie, that there Aoald be mad. dcfiluUDB in the laodelkia o t e ■ , 

ItSf ™ JSS. ua dd. w»ld h.« nmie . d*r=»ee » d. awuwu .—dteea Bf dt. low., p.U ./ 

the fiiwt. For i diBeient appreeMiioQ of ihc matJelliaj, sse p. 

» It is to be coted thit the wWte lice* «en in the photogrtph* are veini ut the flow. 

* Notlceuhle also in the hemi in PI. XCVllI, 
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low forehead i$ tied in a knot at the back of the head with the ends hanging down the back 
of the shoulders. The left heel can ju^l be made out at the back of the figure* There is 
no doubt that this figure represents a humaii being* The ^atue, however, may have been 
intended to be grotesque, as the mouth appears Co be open ; and it is possible on this 
account that the figure represented some form of dcity*^ 

PL C, 8 (SD 694)* Found inside the S*E. corner of Block i in the Southern 
Buildings Seftioti of the Stupa Area. I^cvelj 4 feet below surface of ground* Intermediate 
Period. 

This is a fragment of a limeffone ^tue, 8*3 Inches long, of very poor workmanship* 
The very archaic way in which the fingers arc represented^ the thumb being nearly as long 
as the fingers, and the resemblance of this hand and knee to the seated figure in PL C, 1—3, 
prove that this (mgment is of prchiiloric date. Despite a c^^Ln amount of weathering this 
piece of ilone ilill retains a little of its original polish. 


^Htmitl Figaros 

PL C, 9 (SD U09)* From the S.E. side (9) of Block 7 m the Southern Biilidings 
SefHon of the SD Area. Level, 3 feet below surfiice. 

This Ume^lone figure ^ands lo inches high and represents a couchant animal with 
tain s horns and body, and a long appendage from the head, repTCSCnfing the trunk of an 
elephant with its transverse creases. This image calls to mind the curious composite animal 
represented on seals Nos* 377^ 378, 380, and 381, with a ram*s body, a human face, elepbant*s 
trunk, etc. In the figure before us the head is badly broken, but there is no doubt about the 
ram's body and the elephant's tnink, though it h queffionablc whether it originally had 
a huimn head. The animal r^hties on a plinth measuring 8 inches long by inches 
wide and 4'2J inches high^ which is roughly shaped with slightly rounded comers and an 
unequal base. The carving is poor and the finish rough. 

Not illuftrated (VS [i6). Found in Lane 3, between Houses XIX and XXI, 
Block 3, VS Arfa. I.evcl, 2 below surface. Intermediate Period. 

^ This is a roughly carved limeflone figure of an animal that appears to be a ram. It 
reclines on a plinth, the whole measuring yi inches high and 12*5 inches long. 
Unfortunately, all the details of the head and fore-quarters are missing, 

PI. C, 7 (HP 1072), Room 19, House III, Block 2, Seftion A, HR Area, Level, 
t feet below surface* 

^ This >s a s^Il Statue of an animal reclining on a plinth, 6*4 inches long by 4 inches wide 
by 4*5 inches fugh. The head, unfortunately, is missing, but the shaggy fore-quarters of 
the ariimid sugg<J those of a ram. The figure, including plinth, is 8*4 inches high. The 
matcriaJ is limestone. ^ 


Remarh 

The human Slatuary displays ^ny interesling features. In the firfl place, it is hardly 
^mparablc with that of any adjacent country. It does not resemble the Sumerian 
aatuary of any ^nod, the chief points of difference being the form of the eye and the 
arrangement of the hair, In all Sumerian ftatuary, whether early or late, the eye is round 

J namtrtao rampfci of d«tw repr««ntcd gfotraqaely. [ would tnAmee, u » eniople. 
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and whereas in alt the ^^atues found at Mohenjo-daro it 1 b curiously narrow ; so narrow, 
in faft, in some examples that it produces the efieft of half-closed lids.* This is a feature of 
the Mongolian eye, but the resemblance ceases at that, for there is no trace ot Mongolian 
obliqueness ; indeed, the slope which certainly is present in some of the Mohenjo-daro heads 
(PI, XCIX, 1 and 7 ; PL C, 4) is in the reverse dircaion * Struck by this very curious 
feature, 1 made an examination of some of the Sindi workmen at Mohenjodaro, and found 
that the eyes of many of them presented the half-closed appearance seen in some of the iflatuary, 
an appearance which is quite diitinft from the almond-shaped eye that we find in other parts 
of India.* This is hardly to be wondered at, as there Is every probability that certain elements 
of the old population have survived. It is, however, idle to dwell on this subjeft, until a proper 
anthropological survey has been made in Sind, a task which promises intereifting results* 

A noticeable feature in all the iiatuary is the thick short ilurdy neck. This is a common Neck* 
feature of the early ^atuary of Baby Ionia, ‘ but it seems to be especially emphasized at 
Mohenjo-daro and suggefta that the people were atflually possessed of this charaaeriific* 

Another very noticeable point is the low, receding forehead, which also seems to have Receding 
been racial, for it is a conspicuous feature of every one of the heads. This, of course, docs forehead. 

not necessarily Imply lack of liitelleft or brain power* 

Excepting the bead seen in PI. XClX, 4, the cheek-bones of all the heads are markedly Check-bonn* 
flattened. As Professor Keith has suggefted, In his description of some skulls from 
Al 'Ubaid,* flattened cheeks may be an indication of an ancient civilization, for prominent 
bones are primitive marks* 

Prognathism is not a noticeable feature in any of the heads. In fafl, the tendency seems PrasiutUtm* 
to be the other way ; in of the heads the chin is decidedly weak. 

In three of the heads the eyes are inlaid. In two cases this inlay was roughly cut to fit Inlaid e^ea* 

the eye-socket ; in PL XCIX, i, the inlay is ^lone and more carefully finished. In the head 
illustrated in PI. XCVIIl, 1-4, the shell inlay work of the eye is much more reiuicd. There 
are no indications of any attempt to represent the pupil, but it is possible that this part of the 
eye was once painted on the inlay. The use of inlay to make the eyes and consequently the 
whole head more life-like was cotnmon in both Babylonia and in Egypt ; in the latter country 
it was carried to an extraordinary degree of realism, even in early times* The same is true 
in a lesser degree of Sumerian statuary, where lapis-lazuli was commonly used for the pupil, 

and shell for the re^ of the eye. r j • l l j *l k 

With the possible exception of the figure in PI. XCVIIl, we do not find in these heads the Nw». 

very prominent nose that is charaaeri^iic of early Sumerian Statuary’. Though, u^ortunately, 
this feature is either partly missing or badly damaged in all our examples, enough rcmaix^ to 
indicate that the ridge of the nose is in a line with the forehead,^ as in Greek ilatuary, which 
is not the case in Sumerian statues. 


J Note the eye ef 1 pottery figure found et Al ’Ub*M. S« Hell end Wwlley, Ur vsL i. pL xlriu. 

h iIlIS figure buleel SumeraD f 

■ Fm the nplejudcm of tbi, •« 3 S 7 r 1 .—[Ed-] 

» Langdtm ttmaih also of the Ekdiitia that *' the eiii of iJie ey« slope slightly dmvnwards from the umcr to the 
(Mter eoiaer, a phenoniBitm nnticeable in njany Sunicmii heads", Camifitlg/ vcL i, pp. jda-j. 


♦ PLCLIX.fiofthwboofc. 

* Hall and Woolley, UrExtavatiw, toI, i, p, *38. Reflurki by 

‘ i, p. 

» PrafoMf Keith ubserved the same lhature in eight oat 
vol. i, p. ^36. 


Profossor Keith oft some skulls frdiii Al ‘Uhaid, 
(*f fifteen tliiill] from Al 'Ubiiii, 
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Mwlclliilfft 


U«c of mor. 


Lods hur. 


Shape of heeds. 


Cenbents. 


In the treatment of the car, the sculptor was not at oil successful. In the head illuilTated 
in Pi. XCVIIl, the edge of the ear and its interior lobes have been portrayed in so conventional 
a manner that^ looked at apart from the head, it would hardly be re€ognt2ed as an ear at 
all.* The other heads, especially No. l in PI. XCIX, have ears which, though of much inferior 
hnish, arc more lifelike. In every case the ear-drole was represented by drilling a hole in the 
side of the head.* 

Other features indicate the very' primitive nature of the ^tuary of MohcnjcMlaro, but, 
none the less, the art of sculpture had so far advanced as to separate some of the limbs from 
the body, i.e. in PL C, In this figure the right arm stands away from the body, and 

an attempt has been made with more or less success to portray the muscles. On the 
other hand, the arm is much too thin and out of proportion to the reft of the body, and one Is 
left with the impression that the sculptor in seeking after realism had cut away too much 
of the arm and finally had to give it up as hopeless.* The fingers of this same ftatue also 
gave the sculptor much trouble, especially those of the left hand, which are clasped around the 
knee. Though recognizable os such, the thumb jirojetfts from the wrisf inftead of from 
the hand. The thumbs of the seated figure shown in PL C, 4 and 5, are nearly as long as 
the fingers ; and this is also the case in No. 8 in the same plate. 

It IS of intereft to note that these figures arc not clean-shaven, os are so many of the 
Sumettan ftatues. Fashion seems to have required a closely cropped beard, which in some 
cases was slightly curly. In those Sumerian sculptured heads which are represented with 
beards, the upper Up is invariably shaven ; but this does not seem to be the raao with the head 
illuftrated in PL XCVIIl, though there is also no mouftache in the head in PI. XCIX, 4. 

long hair was worn, at Iraft by some of the male inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, as in 
1 ndia to-day. In some cases it was neatly coiled up in a knot at the back of the head ; in others, 
part was knotted and part allowed to hang down. The knots of hair were secured by a fillet 
worn round the forehead. In PL XCIX, 1 — 3 , which we may, perhaps, accept as representing 
a woman, the hair, which is diftinftly curly, was allowed to hang down at the back of the head. 
Additional evidence that the hair was sometimes wavy is afforded by Nos. 4-6 in PL XCIX, 
where the curls are moft carefully represented—^in the loft case by means of chevron lines. 
1 he beard and whiskers in this case also show a tendency to curl. 

Viewed from the top, the heads vary considerably in shape. Head No. 1 In PI. XCIX 
and head No, 4 in PL C are brachycephalic, and No. 7 in PL XCIX, dolichocephalic. The fine 
head in PL XCVIIl is between the two. From the crude workmanship of the majority of the 
heads It seems probable that the sculptor paid no particular attention to the shape. Three of them 
(PL XCIX, 4 and 7t and PL C, 4 ) narrow considerably towards the back ; possibly this liappened 
quite unintentionally in the process of carving the hair, to which the sculptor devoted some pains. 

In some of the ftatuary the upper part of the body is draped with a light shawl passed 
over the l^t shoulder and under the right arm. This shawl was sometimes ornamented, 
as is seen in PI. XCVni, where the prominence of the design suggefts that the trefoils and 
circles were sewn or loftened on in some way inftead of being woven in the material. Figure 
No. I in PL C would seem to be wearing a very thin shawl that hangs down over a kilt-Iikc 


1 Thii is ocrtoialy not the cue with the early fbtuuy of Egypt or Sgsicr. 

■ See p. j jS, ftMinote 1 —[Eo.] 

Also to be observed in the srehsK Astuuy of Buiner. In the ftone figures of Egypt, the sinu ue never portieycd 
H being enii^ free, for the reuon thst they thereby fbengthenod. With miA wuodm fignies thU niJe wns not 
and the arms are deiachod. Note the ivory iuugc from Badari in Bronton and Cuoiirnionipwn, TAf a^Juriam 

pi TXJV, 

* For a different appreciation of this fhthie, see p. 44 jnpnr._[Eo.] 
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garment^ and the same is true of Figtire 4 in the same plate where, however, the cord of the 
kilt Is more diilindtly shown,*- * 

The fillet seems to have been quite a common ornament, judging from the number made Ornaaieou. 
of thin, sheet gold which were foxmd in the course of our excavations. Fillets were, however, 
often made of some woven material, as tn some of the ilatuary they are shown tied in knots 
at the back of the head, and, moreover, have ends hanging loosely over the back 
of the shoulders. The ilatuaiy and objefe found in the prc-Sargonic graves in Sumer 
show us that very similar fillets, of gold or silver, and woven material, were worn in 
(hat country from very early times,* 

All the ^tues were cut from comparatively soft Clones, grey and yellow limeslone, Materials, 
alabailer, and, in one case, ^eatite. 

It is a moot point, at present, whether thetr faces were painted to make them look more 
lifelike. On their smooth surfaces the colours, if they ever eidiled, may have disappeared 
long ago in the saline soil of the site. Traces of red paint, as a decoration, were found in the 
interiors of the trefoil ornaments of the shawl of the figure in PI. XCVIII, but possibly only 
the dress w-as coloured. In this particular case a thick pa^le was used, and not merely a wash. 

The surfaces of the statues of limcilone and alabaster were not particularly well finished ; Finish, 
they can be described merely as smooth. It is possible, however, that damp has deftroyed 
any polish that may once have exited. 

From their appearance these images seem to have been purposely smashed, We find Bmkm 
both bodies and heads, but never the two together. Not one ilatue has been found that could coaditioa. 
be completely reftored. Who did this obviously intentional damage we have not the means of 
knowing. It could hardly have been an alien people who drove out the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro and occupied the site, because we should have found traces of their occupation ; and 
even if their habitHtions had all been deftroyed by denudation, the objefls contained in them 
should have been found at the foot of the mounds. 

We have already spoken of the hiatus that occurred between the desertion of the city 
and its partial occupation during the Kush^ period, A certain amount of dc^ru£Hon was 
done by the people of the Kushan period in their search for bricks to build the ^tupa and its 
surrounding buildings. Possibly £latues were found in this dismantlement, but it ^wss very 
much again^ the prailice of the Buddhiils to destroy images of this kind. Tven If we can 
suppose that ftatues were broken up in KushSn times, this would not account for the mutilated 
^Jatues found in the lower levels, which mu^t have been speedily covered by debris when the 
site was deserted by the Indus Valley peoples, and which were not dislurbed in the later 
search for brick. 


* In wmi: rapefla tliii kilt resembles die modem Jkift. Whether inythins ebe wis wwn benejtli this Inwer 
garment u»e tare no knowledge. 

> Frtun tie dnping of tie ftgmca thtns «*ii be no doubt that tic garments tvew of thin nuteriui—rrotabl^f of cottao, 
u we know tiai thii awierkl in me during Eiis period. But there a litde rtiwo » doubt d«t tie poorer people 
at all CTCfiti dispcnied even tvhh iheM limpk gannenii in tie heat of aumraer, if the day figures ate any enternm. 'I'he 
upper garrarnt rcKaihles thow gf utitr countris. In Babylonia a garment was frequently worn from tic waift 
( ind wnteiimes, in oddilwn to it, a shawl under the right and over the left aioulder. Arctiaic franJe figura 
alwayi fiad the upper part of the body em^ered. In Egypt a gament was ivom oner a veil in very early utnes, tiotigli 
the plain kilt hanging from the waifl wm aho popularly worn by rich and poor alike. 

* Fillet* to keep the eeikd-up hair b place at the hack of the head were worn b Sumer tmtil it ka^ fioo >™i liter 
than at Mohmynkro, Smith, ier/j tUSl^ry e/ Anjri*. pp. yB and 79, and pL x. See also Tif d»nftsnti' 

vnl. viii, No, 4, pi. Uv, for a much earlier example. Langdon, Exe^itisat at JT/ri, pt vi. 
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Portraiu (?)* A linking feature of these heads i$ the dissimilarity of the faces^ which argues that they 

were intended for portraits, TTicy are certainly not of a uniforai type^ as one would e^epeit 
in ^tuea of deities* On the other hand, these heads were probably the work of separate sculptors 
who would naturally have produced the type of face that corresponded with their ideas. 
’Again, that more than one god or goddess is portrayed is* of course^ quite possible. If, as 
I suppose, fi^re No* 4 in PI, C was a grotesque, it could never have been intended to represent 
a private Individual, but might well have represented a conception of a particular god* 

In those countries where votive Statues are common, they are usually of more or less good 
workmanship, for the reason that the sculptor had opportunities to perfect himself by prafHce 
In the portrayal of the human form^ On the other hand, if statues were made only of deities 
for temple purposes, for which the demand would be very limited, the work produced would 
probably be of a poor description. Apart from ^atucs, the sculptors at Mohenjo-daro had little 
experience in the carving of ^one. This and the lack of £tone itself would be quite enough 
to account for their inability to express the human form in that matenaL 
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